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PKEFATORY  NOTE. 


This  Second  Yolume  of  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  comprises  the  four  Reports 
covering  the  operations  of  the  Museum  for  the 
past  four  years. 

During  this  period  the  collections  have  been 
removed  from  their  temporary  quarters,  in  Boylston 
Hall,  to  the  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum  on  Divinity  Avenue.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a 
short  account  may  be  found  on  page  185.  The 
portion  of  the  Museum  now  erected  and  occupied 
consists  of  one-fifth  only,  or  the  end  section,  of 
the  contemplated  building,  which,  when  completed, 
wjill  foiin  one  of  the  two  great  wings  of  the  struc- 
ture planned  by  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz. 
The   opposite   wing    is  used    to   accommodate   the 
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several  departments  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  and  to  this  purpose  the  main  building 
will  also  be  devoted. 

The  six  large  rooms,  with  their  four  gallerips, 
of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Pkabody 
Museum,  are  heing  cased  and  arranged  as  fast  as 
the  means  available  and  the  character  of  the  work 
will  allow. 

One  room  with  the  gallery  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged, and  is  now  open  to  the  public,  free,  under 
proper  restrictions.  During  the  present  year  it  is 
expected  that  two  other  rooms  with  their  galleries 
will  also  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  general  arrangement  will 
be  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  collections,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible 
in  the  limited  accommodations  of  this  first  section 
of  the  Building. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  1876,  Prof.  Gray 
submitted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  section  of  the  proposed 
building  for  the  Museum,  dimensions  40  by  75  feet  within  the  walls. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Gray,  was  ap- 
pointed to  request  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  to  grant 
land  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  erect  thereupon  the  proposed 
building  for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  America^  Archaeology  and 
Ethnolog}',  according  to  the  plans  submitted. 

This  committee  was  also  requested  to  provide  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  end  section,  and  also  the  second  section  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Trustees. 

Meeting  on  Wednesday',  May  31,  1876. 

Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  committee  on  the  building,  mentioned  that 
he  had  met  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  and 
that  they  would  grant  the  land  for  the  building,  whereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  receive  from  the  corporation  a  written  legal 
document. 

The  following  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  has  since  been 
received : 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Felloics  of  Harvard  College  in  Boston^ 

March  \2th,  1877. 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 

Arcbseology  and  Ethnology,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 

of  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  board  on  May  1st,  187G,  it  was 
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Votedy  That  while  granting  for  the  use  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  the  location  of  its  building  now  in 
part  nearly  finished,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  no  new  building  shall  ever 
be  erected,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  or  their  successors,  upon  the  land  lying  southerly  of  said 
Museum  bnilding,  within  a  line  parallel  to  the  southerly  wall  of  said 
building,  and  distant  seventy-six  feet  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  cut 
granite  foundation  thereof  above  ground,  as  the  same  now  stands. 

A  true  copy  of  Record. 

Attest,  E.  W.  Hooper,  Secretary, 

Plans  for  the  proposed  building  were  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  the  adoption  of  some  slight  modifications  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Building  Committee  be  authorized  to  approve,  and  the 
Treasurer  thereupon  to  sign,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
section  of  the  Museum  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted. 

Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  17,  1877. 

Mr.  Lyman  presented  a  verbal  report  on  the  building.  The 
architect  submitted  a  report  containing  estimates  for  the  cases, 
furnaces  and  other  incidentals.  Referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Gray  and  Boi]v6. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Lucien  Carr  was  appointed  Assistant  Curator  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Curator. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Secretary. 


REPOET  OF  THE  CURATOR. 


To  the   Trusteea  of  the  Pedbody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology : — 

Gentlemen:  —  Since  my  last  report,  dated  January  19,  1876, 
the  centennial  year  of  American  Independence  has  closed  and 
"i^ilh  it  the  decennial  of  tliis  Museum. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  tliese  anniversaries,  the  Museum  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  numerous  articles  supplementary'  to  the 
National  Exhibit  of  Archieology  and  Ethnology  made  at  Pliiladel- 
phia  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  also 
to  add  bound  volumes  of  its  reports  to  those  of  the  National  and 
State  Boards  of  Education.  Thus  while  its  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  special  contributors  to  the  great  exhibition,  neverthe- 
less it  did  its  part  in  showing  to  the  world  the  achievements  of 
American  research. 

In  connection  with  its  own  anniversary,  it  appears  appropriate 
to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  ten  j-ears  which  have  passed  since,  with  such  insight  in  re- 
gard to  the  wants  of  American  science,  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
foundation  of  what  is  still  the  only  museum  in  America  specially 
devoted  to  anthropology. 

During  these  ten  years  not  only  has  the  fund,  entrusted  to  your 
care  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  3'ou  accepted,  been 
so  wisely  invested  and  faithfully  guarded  that  it  has  increased  in 
amount  to  a  sum  over  one-third  larger  than  when  placed  in  3'our 
charge,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  and  valuable  museum  has 
been  formed,  and,  by  an  expenditure  which  will  probably  leave  in- 
tact the  fund  originally  devoted  to  the  purpose,  you  will,  before 
another  year  has  passed,  be  in  possession  of  a  fire-proof  and  com- 
modious building  in  which  to  arrange  the  archaeological  and  eth- 
nological treasures  which  have  been  accumulated  under  your  direc- 
tion. 
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In  confonnity  with  Mr.  Peabody's  expressed  wish,  much  has  been 
done,  during  these  ten  years,  toward  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  tlie  proper  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  America,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  For  this  purpose  special  explorations  in  America  have 
been  made  with  marked  success,  and  large  and  valuable  collections 
from  abroad  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  results  obtained  in  ten  years  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  is  due  to  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman),  who,  by  his 
labors,  added  to  the  value  of  the  collections  secured  for  the  Mu- 
seum, while  they,  in  turn,  enabled  him  to  make  his  important  con- 
tributions to  American  ethnology. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Carr  and  myself,  and  we  have,  principally  by  Mr. 
Carr's  nearly  uninterrupted  labor,  succeeded  in  properly  caring 
for  and  cataloguing  all  the  additions  made  during  the  year. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Carr's  voluntary  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
he  can  give  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the  Museum  while  the  detail 
work  now  required  is  more  than  I  could  accomplish  unassisted, 
lead  me  to  request  that  he  be  appointed  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  has  acted  during  the  year. 

For  a  special  account  of  the  additions  to  the  Museum  and 
Library  since  January  last,  I  refer  to  the  reports  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carr.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  entries  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue  during  the  3'ear,  and 
that  seventy-eight  volumes  and  ninety-seven  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  library.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  no  large  purchases  have  been  made,  the  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  received  (amounting  to  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand)  is  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  that  their  value  is 
unusually  great  for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum. 

In  order  that  craniologists  may  in  a  general  way  know  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  crania  received  by  the  Museum,  the  principal 
measurements  of  each  skull  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Carr  and  are 
annexed  to  this  report. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  again  contributed  to  the  Peruvian  Collection 
by  the  addition  of  an  important  series  of  articles  of  pottery  from 
Chimbote,  a  locality  farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Peru  than  hereto- 
fore represented  in  the  Museum.     An  ancient   bronze  from   the 


same  locality,  also  presented  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  of  special  interest. 
It  is  also  worth}'  of  note,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Schliemann  at  Ilissarlik,  that  the  collection  of  jars 
from  Peru  contains  several  with  the  representation  of  the  owFs 
face,  which  is  also  represented  on  specimens  of  Missouri  pottery. 

A  small  collection  of  articles  made  of  gold  and  also  of  gold  and 
copper  alloy,  secured  by  purchase  through  Professor  ^aird,  is  of 
special  interest,  and  is  the  only  illustration  in  the  Museum  of 
the  arts  of  the  ancient  nation  of  New  Grenada. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem, 
the  Museum  is  particularly  indebted  for  a  large  collection  of  stone 
implements,  articles  from  the  shellheaps,  a  few  crania  and  many 
other  specimens,  which  they  allowed  me  to  take  from  the  Museum 
under  their  charge,  on  the  liberal  principle  of  placing  this  valua- 
ble material  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  science.  By 
this  act  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  the  Museum  receives  a 
large  accession  to  its  Abbott  collection  of  stone  implements  from 
New  Jersey,  and  with  this  addition  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  New  Jersey  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
a  standard  for  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
articles  from  the  various  shellheaps  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
received  from  the  Academy,  will  also  enable  a  better  exhibit  to  be 
made  of  the  shellheaps  of  New  England,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Florida  which  are  so  well  represented  by  the  labors  of  Professor 
Wyman.  To  myself,  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  is  specially  gratifying,  as  it  again  places  under  my 
charge  man}'  articles  that  I  had  either  personally  collected  or  paid 
special  attention  to  when  connected  with  that  institution. 

To  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  to  Assistant  Siu-geon  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S. 
A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  Peabody  Museum  has  been  partic- 
ularly indebted  during  the  year,  not  only  for  important  assistance 
in  scientific  work,  and  for  several  small  collections  of  interest, 
but  especially  for  the  finely  executed  and  accurate  life-size  portrait 
of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman. 

Though  very  little  has  yet  been  done  toward  the  formation  of 
such  a  working  library  as  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  secure,  still  a 
number  of  important  additions  have  been  made  by  purchase  during 
the  year,  and  several  gifts  and  exchanges  have  been  received.  To 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  library  is  specially  in- 
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debted  for  a  copy  of  the  rare  and  costly  work,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  several  of  the  foreign  serial  publications. 

As  the  officers  of  the  College  Library  took  possession  of  the 
cases  in  the  former  Anatomical  Museum,  for  the  storage  of  books 
during  the  alterations  in  the  library  building,  the  arrangement  of 
speciuiens  as  proposed  in  the  last  report  could  not  be  accomplished, 
and  the  only  additional  cases  occupied  during  the  year  are  a  few 
in  the  gallery  where  the  crania  were  already  arranged.  It  has 
thus  been  necessary  to  pack  and  store  a  large  part  of  the  collec- 
tions received  during  the  year  in  the  best  manner  possible  with  the 
present  accommodations,  and  prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  Mu- 
Bcum  to  the  new  building  during  the  summer. 

The  explorations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum 
during  the  past  year  have  proved  of  considerable  importance  and 
have  furnished  valuable  material. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  forwarded  a  very  interesting  collection  ob- 
tained from  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  formed  over  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  a  nation  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  present  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  also  many  articles  obtained  from  the  Mojave  tribe 
and  from  Southern  California.  During  the  visit  of  Dr.  Palmer  to 
Cambridge,  in  September  last,  arrangements  were  made  with  him 
to  take  the  field  again  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  he  started  for  Utah  with  a  carefully 
planned  route  and  full  instructions  in  relation  to  special  work  to 
be  done  for  the  Museum.  The  appropriation  under  which  he  is 
now  acting  will  provide  the  means  for  a  few  months  to  come,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  services  in  the  field  if  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
spared. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  has  continued  his  explorations  of  mounds 
in  Ohio,  acting  under  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  obtaining  important  facts  in  relation  to  the 
formation  and  contents  of  the  mounds.  He  has  also  partially  ex- 
amined a  very  interesting  cave,  or  rock  shelter,  from  which  a 
human  skeleton  and  a  numlier  of  articles  were  obtained.  The 
collections  made  by  Prof.  Andrews  have  been  received  at  the 
Museum  and  recorded  in  the  catalogue  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  present,  as  part  of  this  report,  the  accounts  furnished  by  Prof. 
Andrews  of  his  investigations. 
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Mr.  Liicien  Carr,  acting  under  an  appropriation  granted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  and  in  connection  with  the  field  party  of  the 
Kentuck}'  Geological  Survey,  stationed  during  the  past  season  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  opened  a  mound  in  Lee  County,'  Virginia.  By 
Mr.  Carr's  special  report  on  this  mound,  hereto  annexed,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mound  probably  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
structures  from  those  described  in  detail  in  Prof.  Andrews*  report. 

The  conflicting  testimony  of  the  mounds  yet  requires  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  many  more  of  these  ancient  tumuli  must  be 
examined  before  their  story  can  be  told  ;  but  there  is  much  which 
suggests  that  in  these  mound  structures  we  have  to  deal  with 
widely  distinct  periods  of  time,  if  not  with  several  nations.  Thus 
while  recent  investigations  and  historical  evidence  show  that 
mounds  were  formed  and  used  by  some  comparatively  recent  Indian 
tribes,  history  and  tradition  are  silent  in  relation  to  the  older 
earthworks,  and  investigation  of  the  works  themselves  shows  how 
careful  we  must  be  in  drawing  deductions.  Just  as  the  tumuli  of 
Europe  exhibit  marked  differences,  indicating  distinct  periods,  so 
do  those  of  America,  and  the  periods  when  cremation  and  inhuma- 
tion were  severally  practised  must  be  studied  here  in  connection 
with  the  earthworks  and  tumuli.  From  the  facts  now  before  us 
it  seems  proper,  until  further  deductions  can  be  drawn,  to  regard 
the  great  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  valley  as  a  phase  of  develop- 
ment corresponding,  but  not  identical,  with  that  which  is  shown 
by  the  existing  Pueblo  Indians ;  while  individual  mounds  and 
man}'  of  the  earthworks  in  distinct  portions  of  the  country  are  to 
be  attributed  to  more  or  less  nomadic  tribes,  of  which  all  the  great 
families  furnish  examples. 

Probably  the  most  important  result  attained  in  American  arch- 
aeology during  the  year  is  that  secured  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  a  small  appropriation  was  granted 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  his  special  report,  hereto  an- 
nexed, Dr.  Abbott  has  probably  obtained  data  which  show  that 
man  existed  on  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  time  of,  if  not  prior 
to,  the  formation  of  the  great  gravel  deposit  which  extends 
towards  the  coast  from  the  Delaware  River  near  Trenton,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  action.  From  a  visit  to  the 
locality,  with  Dr.  Abbott,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
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conclusion  he  has  reached  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
glacial  times  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

I  may  also  add  that  since  his  report  was  presented,  Dr.  Abbott 
has  forwarded  four  other  stone  implements^  taken  from  various 
depths  in  the  gravel,  thus  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  proposition  to  publish  special 
memoirs  relating  to  American  Archseology  and  Ethnology  was 
favorably  considered,  though  decided  action  was  not  tal^en.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling  j^our  attention  to  this 
subject  by  offering  for  your  consideration  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Ad.  F. 
Bandelier,  entitled  the  "  Art  of  War  and  mode  of  Warfare  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans."  This  paper  is  the  result  of  very  careful 
study  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  authors,  and  materially 
changes  the  views  heretofore  generally  held  in  regard  to  the  stage 
of  development  reached  by  the  nation  which  so  bravely  held  out 
against  its  Spanish  conquerors.  This  paper  is  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  publication  by 
the  Museum. 

With  this  statement  I  beg  your  early  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  publication  of  special  papers  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Reports  or  under  a  distinct  title. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Cambripge,  Mass.,  Jan.  17th,  1877. 

» Three  of  these  iinpIemcntB  have  been  careftilly  engraved  and  the  flprnrcs  are  in- 
flerteil  in  Dr.  Abbott's  report.  Other  epecimeuB  from  the  gravel  have  been  also  re- 
ceived since  the  annual  meeting. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  has  vibitod  the  locality  since  the  above  report  was  read,  and  at 
my  request  has  furnished  a  short  report  ou  the  Trenton  gravel  deposit,  which  I  huvo 
inserted  after  Dr.  Abbott's  account. 


REPORT 

ON    THE    ADDITIONS  TO   THE   MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1876. 


Bt  LuciEy  Carb,  AssUtarU  Curator, 


Additions  to  the  Museum. 

9409 — 9511.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  articles  such  as  are  now  in  use 
among  the  Pali  Ute  Indians,  illustrating  their  manners  and  customs. 
Among  these,  are  musical  instruments ;  implements  of  horn  used  in  chip- 
ping arrowheads  and  straightening  the  arrow  itself;  baskets  and  the 
tools  used  in  making  them ;  fire  sticlss,  clay  pipe,  beads  of  bone,  various 
games  and  gambling  devices,  toys,  charms,  sandals,  domestic  utensils, 
com  planter,  etc.  Also  a  collection  of  knives,  arrowheads  and  other 
implements  of  stone;  bone  awls,  shell  ornaments,  stones  for  grinding 
corn,  charcoal  and  burnt  corncobs,  earthen  pots  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  plain  and  ornamented,  some  in  colors,  ft-om  a  Mound 
near  Santa  Clara  in  South  Utah.— Explorations  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer 
conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9512.  Photograph  of  a  carved  stone  found  in  White-water  Creek, 
Colorado  Desert.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Pauky,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9-513 — 9514.  Modern  Venetian  glass  rod,  used  in  making  polychrome 
bea.ds;  rough  garnet  beads.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton, 
Ke^v  Jersey. 

9515—9516.  Spearpoint  and  knife  of  stone,  from  Sudbury,  Mass.— Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Rbuben  Smith,  through  Mr.  T.  G.  Cary,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

9517.  Photograph  of  the  Dlghton  Rock  inscription. — Presented  by 
Capt.  A.  M.  Harrison,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

9518-9522.  Photographs  of  ancient  vases  ftrom  Cyprus,  Peru,  and 
Tehuantepec— Presented  by  the  Metropoutan  Museum  of  Art,  Kew 
York. 

9523 — 9538.  Sixteen  photographs  of  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Indians, 
males  and  females. — Presented  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Hobertsox,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

9539 — 9570.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  drills,  celts,  gouges  and  axe 
from  Newburyport;  stone  axe  from  North  Berwick,  Maine;  celt  and 
sinker  of  stone  from  Byflcld,  Mass.;  sinkers  and  hammerstones  from 
Rowley,  Mass. ;  stone  gouge  and  pestle  from  Groveland,  Mass. ;  stone  axe 
from  Ohio. — By  Purchase. 

(13) 
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9571 — 9587.  Large  oval  stones,  carved  and  resembling  horse-collars  In 
shape;  axes  of  stone,  knobs  and  handles  of  pottery,  and  stone  imple- 
ments with  haman  face  carved  on  them,  from  Porto  Rico. — Collected  by 
Mr.  Gkorgk  Latimer  and  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

9588.  Comb  ased  by  a  Modoc  Indian  (Captain  Jack),  with  hair  at- 
tached.—Collected  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Eisenbkis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

9589-9593.  Charred  wood,  reeds,  grass,  earth  and  plaited  straw  from  a 
mound  in  Madison  Co.,  Mississippi.— Collected  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Whitfield 
of  Clinton,  Mississippi,  and  presented  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray  of  Cambridge. 

9594.    A  large  earthen  pot  from  Wlarton,  Canada. — By  Purchase. 

9595—9599.  Four  scrapers  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  same  that 
were  figured  In  Nature  for  Feb.  8d,  1876 ;  also  a  stone  Implement  from  the 
same  place. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

9C00 — 9C22.  Casts  of  fifteen  grotesque  faces  from  Mexico ;  rattle  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  box  turtle,  Ciatudo,  by  Choctaw  Indians ;  clay  pipe  and 
small  vase  from  Alabama;  pottery  from  Canstadt. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

9623—9649.  Rattle  used  by  the  Assiniboin  Indians,  collected  by  Ass't 
Surgeon  J.  P.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.;  Iron  pointed  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  collected  by  Ass*t  Surgeon  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A.;  spoon, 
butcher  knife,  hammer  and  scissors,  all  of  iron,  and  a  glass  ball  showing 
marks  of  fire,  from  Indian  graves  near  Fort  Randall,  Dakota  Territory, 
collected  by  Ass't  Surgeon  G.  P.  Hackknberg,  U.  S.  A. ;  **Kouse"  bread 
made  by  the  Nez  Perc6s  Indians,  collected  by  Acting  Ass*t  Surg.  Edward 
Storror,  U.  S.  a.  ;  Apache  quiver  and  arrows,  iron  pointed,  and  a  ham- 
merstone  or  clubhead  from  Santa  Cruz  massacre  ground,  collected  by 
Ass't  Surg.  H.  R.  Tilton,  U.  S.  A. ;  pottery  from  cemetery  near  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  collected  by  Surgeon  B.  J',  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A;  cupping  horn 
and  gun  fiint  by  Ass*t  Surg.  A.  J.  Comfort,  U.  S.  A. ;  horn  spoons,  bone 
scraper  for  dressing  skins,  and  a  whistle  also  of  bone,  modern  beads  and 
ornaments,  and  stones  for  '*  fixing"  arrowheads,  all  from  a  grave  near  the 
old  Pouka  Agency,  collected  by  Ass't  Surg.  Geo.  N.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  A. ; 
piece  of  a  rafter  from  Pecos  Church,  near  Santa  F6,  built  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  collected  by  Surgeon  D.  C.  Peters,  U.  S.  A. — Presented  by  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9650—9651.  Photographs  of  Indian  rock  sculptures  near  Brattleboro 
and  Bellows  Falls. — Presented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

9652.  Portion  of  a  rush  mat  from  a  clifi*  house  on  the  Rio  Mancos, 
Colorado. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

9653 — 9697.  Drills,  scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  and 
other  implements  of  stone  from  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee.  In  all 
a  thousand  specimens. —  By  Purchase. 

9698—9704.  Perforated  stones,  celts,  perforated  stone  cylinder,  and 
stone  ornaments  with  carved  human  figure,  from  Puntas  Arenas,  Costa 
Bica.— Presented  by  the  Museum  of  Co.mparative  Zoology,  Cambridge. 
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9706—9727.  Hnman  bones,  burnt  earth  and  clay,  fragment  of  steatite 
pot,  and  arrowheads  from  mounds  in  Hocking  County,  Ohio;  burnt  clay 
and  charcoal,  burnt  animal  and  human  bones  from  mounds  In  Athens 
County,  Ohio;  fragments  of  pottery,  arrowheads  and  spear^oints  found 
on  the  surface,  Hocking  County,  Ohio.— From  Explorations  of  Prof.  £. 
B.  Andrews,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9728.  Arrow,  probably  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Collected  !>y  the 
late  Horace  Mann,  Jr.,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

9729.  Model  of  native  boat  ft-om  the  Fiji  Islands.— Presented  by  Dr. 
Geo.  a.  Pkrkins,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

9730 — 9863.  The  collection  from  the  Ely  mound,  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
described  in  the  special  report;  stone  celt  sharpened  at  both  ends,  stone 
ball  with  many  shallow  borings,  found  on  the  surface,  Lee  County, 
Virginia;  arrowheads,  spearpolnts,  drills  and  scrapers  of  flint,  piece  of 
sandstone  perforated  and  worked  in  squares,  and  three  small  pipes,  one 
each  of  sandstone,  jasper  and  steatite,  from  the  surface  near  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tennessee;  blunt  pin  of  coal  from  Turner*s  Mound,  and  fragment  of 
logs  used  in  covering  the  central  grave,  from  the  same  mound,  Bell  County, 
Ky. ;  bead  made  of  cannel  coal,  shell  pin,  human  and  animal  bones  from 
caves  in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  pipe 
of  steatite  carved  like  the  head  of  some  fanciful  animol,  the  resemblance 
to  which  can  only  be  seen  when  the  pipe  is  turned  up-side-down,  from 
BeanV  Station,  Tennessee;  celts  and  grooved  axes  of  stone  and  a  pipe  of 
steatite,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  tomahawk,  from  the  surface  near  Kus- 
sellville,  Tennessee,  collected  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kogan;  also  a  pipe  of  steatite 
ornamented  with  rings  and  slightly  raised  circles,  and  a  perforated  shell 
of  Busycon  perversum,  from  a  mound  near  the  same  place  collected  by 
Mr.  Rogan;  shell  and  coal  beads,  human  remains,  spearpoint,  arrow- 
bead,  and  dagger  of  flint,  f^om  t1ie  Haunted  Cave,  Edmonson  County, 
Kentucky ;  flint  chips,  from  a  Rock-house  under  the  Indian  Fort  on  Ivy 
Creek  Bluff,  Barren  County,  Ky. ;  arrowheads,  spearpolnts,  knives,  scrap- 
ers, and  a  characteristic  general  assortment  of  flint  implements  from 
western  Kentucky. — Explorations  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

9864 — 9881.  Fused  copper  from  Indian  grave  near  Burksville,  Kentucky, 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  L.  S.  Matthews;  rude  flint  axe  from  western 
Kentucky;  pipe  of  steatite,  from  near  Pineville,  Kentucky,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Va. ;  shell  pin  and  beads, 
sharpening  stone,  arrowheads  and  knife  of  flint,  piece  of  steatite  pot  and 
fragments  of  rude  coarse  pottery  from  Turner's  Mound,  Bell  County,  Ky. 
—Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

9882—10002.  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  pottery  from 
Chlmbote,  Peru,  comprising  single  and  double  vases  and  jars  of  diflerent 
sizes  and  shapes;  some  plain,  others  highly  ornamented  and  w^lth  human, 
bird  and  animal  forms  moulded  on  them ;  cups,  bowls  and  ladles,  plain 
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and  ornamented ;  water  Jars,  some  of  black  pottery  and  among  them  a 
whistling  Jar;  spindles,  knitting  needles,  tliread  of  three  colors,  a  small 
brush;  and  an  interesting  group  cast  in  bronze,  representing  a  woman 
bending  over  a  recumbent  figure,  whilst  in  the  back  ground,  a  serpent  is 
coiled  with' its  head  appearing  Just  above  a  child  swinging  in  a  cradle  or 
a  hammock  stretched  between  two  trees. — Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

10003—10049.  A  collection  of  spearpoints,  dlscoidal  stones,  axes,  celts, 
pipes  and  stone  implements,  principally  f^om  the  Cullesegee  Valley,  North 
Carolina.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  worthy  of  special  attention :  A 
spearpoint  of  rose- colored  flint  Is  of  beautlftil  finish  and  measures  nine 
inches  and  two-tenths  in  length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  pipe  of 
steatite  is  carved  to  represent  the  body  of  a  duck,  and  Is  seven  and  three- 
tenths  Inches  In  length.  The  bowl  Is  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  the 
top,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  tapers  to  the  bottom.  The  stem  is  five  and 
a  half  Inches  In  length,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  bored  out, 
though  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Its  length  has  been  subsequently  dug  out  and 
much  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  made  in  the 
same  manner.  Thtf  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  enlarging  the  hole  are  very 
plain,  and  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  as  they 
would  have  been  If  produced  by  a  succession  of  hammer-like  blows,  are 
spiral  In  form,  somewhat  like  the  groove  In  a  rifle  barrel,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  made  by  a  continuous  pressure  exerted  on  the 
cutting  tool,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  slight  twist  is  given  to  the  wrist, 
the  pipe  all  the  while  being  firmly  held  in  one  position  by  the  left  hand. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  steatite  carved  to  represent  a  duck,  over  twelve 
inches  In  length  by  four  In  height.  The  carving  Is  very  well  done  and  the 
specimen  Is  perfect  except  the  bill  of  the  duck  which  has  been  broken  ofll 
It  was  probably  intended  for  a  pipe  and  was  unflulshed,  as  were  two 
other  specimens  which  are  blocked  out  and  only  partially  bored.— By 
Purchase. 

10050 — 10079.  Pestles,  scrapers,  drills,  "chungke  stone,"  knives,  ar- 
rowheads, spearpoints,  and  many  other  stone  implements  of  forms  usually 
found  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee. 

In  this  collection  there  Is  a  pipe  from  Overton  County,  Tenn.,  carved 
in  the  shape  of  a  duck.  The  sides,  or  wings,  and  neck  of  the  pipe  are 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  regularly  drawn  lines.  The  bowl  is  an  oval 
at  the  top,  an  inch  and  a  half  one  way  by  an  inch  the  other.  It  is  two 
inches  deep,  and  is  much  drawn  In  towards  the  bottom.  It  shows  marks 
of  the  tool  with  which  It  was  dug  out.  The  stem  was  evidently  bored 
out.  It  Is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  tapers  from  the 
mouth-piece  to  where  It  Joins  the  bowl.  The  pipe  measures  a  little  over 
six  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  seventeen  and  one-half  ounces. 
There  Is  also  a  tube  of  steatite  polished  all  around  except  on  one  narrow 
strip  that  extends  Its  whole  length.  It  Is  thirteen  and  two- tenths  Inches 
in  length  by  two  and  three-tenths  in  diameter.  The  boring  was  done 
from  each  end,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  digging.    The  hole  or 
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perforation  Is  an  oval,  measuring  at  one  end  six-tenths  of  an  Inch  In  the 
longest  diameter,  and  at  the  other  an  inch  and  two-tenths  in  diameter. 
The  borings  from  the  two  ends  do  not  meet  exactly  and  consequently 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  perforation.  Around  the  centre  of  the  tube  on  the 
outside  is  a  raised  circle,  polished  on  all  sides  except  one,  seven-tenths  of 
an  Inch  In  width. —  By  Pukchask. 

10080.  Photograph  of  stone  implement  from  Newbury  port. — Presented 
by  Mr.  Ai.fkkd  Osgood,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass. 

10081.  Photograph  of  East  Indian  Idol  —Presented  by  Mr.  Frank 
HiLD,  Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

10U82— 1013'J.  A  collection  of  articles  In  use  among  the  Mohave 
Indians,  consisting  of  ornaments,  pipes,  tools,  baskets,  articles  of  food, 
domestic  utensils,  various  games,  devices  for  gambling,  wearing  apparel, 
water  jars,  bowls,  ladles,  toys,  etc.-rProm  the  Explorations  of  Dr.  E. 
Palmkr  made  for  the  Museum. 

lOUO — 10141.  Photographs  of  pottery  from  mounds  In  south-east  Mis- 
sou rl.— Presented  by  Dr.  Geougk  J.  Enuelmann,  of  St.  Louis. 

10142—10143.  Stone  gouge  and  spearpoint  from  North  Andover 
Mass. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Aauon  T.  Thompson,  of  North 
Audover. 

10144.  Broken  stone  celt  from  Winter  Island,  Salem,  Mass. — Presented 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Maiionky,  of  Salem. 

10145—10211.  A  collection  of  stone  Implements  from  the  surface  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  conMsting  of  axes,  celts,  scrapers,  knives,  pestles, 
sinkers,  slickstone,  spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  drills;  fragments  of 
pottery  from  Trenton ;  a  stone  knife  from  Chareuton,  France ;  and  a  pipe 
made  of  catllnite  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  ABBorr.  Included  In  this  collec- 
tion is  a  scries  of  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff, 
ne^r  Trenton,  also  specimens  showing  the  natural  fracture  of  the  rocks 
found  in  the  same  deposit. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  aud 
the  Cltuatou  of  the  Museum. 

10212—10223.  Rush  mats,  birch-bark  canoe,  stone  pipe  and  Klnnl- 
kiunik,  corn  pounder,  war  club,  sack  and  mat  of  cedar,  and  bark  rope 
from  the  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.— Purchased  for  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Hknby  Gillman,  of  Detroit. 

10224 — 1022*.  Hammers  tones  from  Isle  Koyale,  Lake  Superior. — Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Aij-:xandeu  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

10229—101)57.  Tliis  collection,  consisting  of  730  distinct,  entries  and 
covering  several  thousand  specimens,  is  composed  in  part  of  bones  of 
animals,  birds  and  fishes,  charcoal  and  burnt  earth,  bone  implements, 
shells,  axes,  gouges,  celts,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  imple- 
ments of  stone,  and  numerous  frngments  of  pottery  from  the  shellheaps  of 
Lynn,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Beverl}-,  Newburyport,  Plum  Island, 
Concord  aud  Wellfleet,  Miiss.,  Goose  Island  in  Casco  Bay,  Damariscotta, 
Maine,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  collected  at  various  times  by  Messrs.  Put- 
nam, CooKic,  Mouse,  Seaks,  Osgood  and  others ;  human  remains,  flint 
arrowheads,  and  animal  teeth  from  mounds  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
Report  Pclibody  Museum,  II.    2. 
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Dunlelth,  111.,  collected  by  Messrs.  Putnam,  and  C.  Cooke  of  Salem; 
human  cranium  and  other  human  bones,  animal  bones,  Unio  shells,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  fortification  and  the  mounds  Inside  the 
fortification  at  Merom,  Indiana,  collected  by  Mr.  Putnam  and  party; 
human  crania  and  rcmaius  from  a  grave  In  Saugus,  from  Beesom*s  pas- 
ture and  D.  R.  Blckford's  Lawn,  Murblehead;  from  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Cambridge  streets,  Salem,  and  from  under  the  Pine  Grove  Shell- 
heap,  Marblehead,  collected  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  other  members  of  the 
Essex  Institute;  stone  axes,  celts,  gouges,  hammerstones,  sinkers, 
scrapers,  pestles,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  diflferent  pat- 
terns, but  all  belonging  to  the  distinctively  New  England  type  of  stone 
implements,  collected  by  various  persons,  from  Saugus,  Salem,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  Ipswich,  Chelsea,  Peabody,  Newburyport,  Con- 
cord, Springfield,  Cohasset,  North  Andover  and  Stony  Brook  Station, 
Massachusetts;  a  pestle  from  Moultonboro,  N.  H. ;  mullers,  drills,  celts, 
scrapers,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  a  bone  awl,  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  a  stone  partly 
perforated,  with  the  core  still  remaining,  showing  that  the  boring  had 
been  done  with  a  hollow  instrument,  from  various  places  in  New  York ; 
mullers,  grooved  axes,  hammerstones,  knives,  arrowheads,  etc.,  from 
diflcrcnl  localities  in  Ohio;  a  fragment  of  cloth  from  a  mound  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  described  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster;  stone  implements  of  the 
usual  Ohio  Valley  patterns,  including  two  large  oval  spearpoints  of  flint 
from  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  John  Sloan  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  jr. ; 
stone  Implements  from  Boone  County,  Kentuckj';  arrowheads,  and  two 
large  oval  flint  Implements  found  with  600  others  near  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Sxydkk,  of  Virginia, 
Cass  County,  Illinois ;  a  stone  pot  from  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abkott,  of  Trenton ;  stone  celts  from  mounds  in 
Louisiana,  collected  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  L.  Bkadlb;  stone  celt  from  Mis- 
sissippi ;  two  casts  of  jars  from  mounds  In  south-east  Missouri ;  photo- 
graphs of  stone  Idols,  crania,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  copper  from 
Tennessee,  the  originals  collected  by  Dr.  Joskph  Jones;  drill  and  arrow- 
head of  stone  from  Wyoming  Territory,  collected  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gar- 
man,  of  Cambridge;  stone  celts  from  Port  Credit,  Canada,  collected 
by  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bbtuune;  stone  celt  from  Haytl,  and  another  from  the 
United  States  of  Columbia;  leather  sandals  from  East  Coast  of  Africa; 
*'patapatoo"  from  New  Zealand;  war  clubs  elaborately  carved,  and  a 
four-pronged  spear  from  the  Fiji  Islands:  paddles,  a  shark's  tooth  sword, 
bows  and  arrows  with  wooden  and  bone  points,  from  the  Pacific  Islands; 
a  harpoon  point  of  Iron  and  bone  (Eskimo?)  from  West  Peabody,  Mass; 
and  an  Iron  tomahawk,  much  eaten  by  rust,  from  the  site  of  the  old 
Meeting  House,  Salem,  Mass.  With  this  collection  was  received  a  large 
and  very  valuable  series  of  stone  implements,  from  the  surface,  chiefly 
of  jasper  and  slate,  characteristic  of  the  stone  age  of  New  Jersey,  and 
also  some  of  the  rude  forms  peculiar  to  the  river  gravel.  These  were 
gathered  at  different  times  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.     The  interest  and 
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working  valae  of  ibis  series  ft'om  New  Jersey  Is  much  increased  by 
the  fact  that  daring  a  brief  visit  which  Dr.  Abbott  made  to  Cambridge  in 
November  Inst,  he  arranged  and  classified  it  in  accordance  with  his  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  Stone  A<;e  in  New  Jersey.  All  the  articles  here 
mentioned  were  presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem, 
Mass. 

10958—10991.  Knives,  axes,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoints,  hammer- 
stones,  slickstones,  and  pottery,  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  this  collec- 
lion  there  is  -a  flint  implement,  showing  unmistakable  marks  of  human 
workmanship,  probably  a  spearpoint  or  knife,  that  was  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Trenton,  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  in  the 
gravel  six  feet  from  the  surface;  also  a  stone  implement  to  which  the 
local  name  ''  turtle-back'*  has  been  given,  which  was  found  in  the  gravel 
twenty-two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  from  the  face  of  the  river  bluff; 
also  a  carved  pipe  of  stone  found  on  the  site  of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton 
College,  near  the  supposed  grave  of  Tammany. — From  explorations  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

10992—10993.  Fragments  of  colored  pottery  ft-om  ancient  ruins  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Barbkr,  Chickies,  Penn. 

10994 — 10995.  Rude  specimens,  stone  flakes  and  gun  flint,  ft'om  Marble 
Kidge,  North  Andover,  Mass.  — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Thompson,  of 
North  Andover. 

10996.  A  stone  pipe,  the  bowl  ornamented  with  carved  lines,  from  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Tenn.— Presented  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Benton,  of  Harvard  College. 

10997.  A  pipe  stem  (?)  of  slate,  elaborately  carved  open  work,  from 
the  Northwest  Coast. — Presented  by  Mr.  Holmes  Hinckley,  of  Harvard 
College. 

105)98—10999.  Bulbs  of  a  lily  used  for  food  by  Indians  of  Southern 
California;  teeth  of  deer  from  mound  near  St.  George,  South  Utah.— From 
explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11000 — 11013.  Bows  and  iron-pointed  arrows  of  the  Utah  Indians; 
riding  whip,  coat  and  trousers,  Ogalalla  Sioux  Indians;  model  of  sledge, 
Canadian  Indians;  cordage,  model  of  canoe,  sharks'  teeth  sword  and 
two  specimens  of  kapa  or  native  cloth,  one  colored,  IVom  the  Sandwich 
Inlands;  a  shell  headdress  from  the  Fiji  Islands. —  Presented  by  Mr. 
Francis  Parkman  of  Brookline. 

11014—11039.  Aslies  and  burnt  human  bones,  copper  band,  a  plate  of 
copper  perforated  and  ornamented,  a  stone  tube  handsomely  polished, 
from  W.  Connett's  mound  near  Dover,  Athens  county,  Ohio ;  human  re- 
mains, piece  of  sandstone  with  markings,  animal  bones,  fragments  of 
pottery,  shells  of  Unios,  fern  leaves,  corn  cobs,  and  seeds  of  the  Cheno» 
podium  albuntf  from  an  Ash  Cave,  Hocking  county,  Ohio. — From  explora- 
tions of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11040 — 11041.  Cranium  from  valley  of  the  French  Broad  river,  above 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  and  another  from  an  island  in  the  Tennessee  river, 
eighteen  miles  below  Chattanooga.— By  Purchase. 
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11042.  Section  of  Cranium,  showinij  abnormal  position  of  the  fora- 
men magnum,  from  Fort  Duramcr,  Vermont. —  Presented  by  Prof.  N.  S. 
Chkssy,  Amlierst,  Mass. 

11043— UO.jO.  Casts  of  eight  Crania,  including  Australians,  a  negro, 
an  ancient  Peruvian,  Indian.s  from  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a 
modern  Italian  (Alexandre  Volta). — Presented  by  the  Musko  Nazionalk 

DI  AXTKOPOLOGIA  K  DI  EtNULOGIA  IN  FlKKNZK. 

.  11051.  Photograph  of  a  carved  human  ligure  in  stone  from  Union 
County,  111.     Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Axdkksox,  of  Murphysboror,  111. 

11052 — 11053. — Photographs  of  three  pipes  and  of  a  stationary  stone 
cornmill,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

11054.  Photograph  of  stone  ornament  found  in  Frultport,  Michigan. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Coffin beukv,  of  Grand  liapids,  Mich. 

11055 — 11059.  Spearpoints  and  arrovvlieads  of  stone  from  Lci>anoQ 
County,  Pennsylvania. — Presented  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Kllig,  of  Millbach,  Penn. 

IIOGO — 11073.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  gold  alloy  from  near  Bogota. 
Eight  of  these  are  of  humnn  shape,  two  like  serpents,  and  four  of  differ- 
ent fanciful  patterns.  One  of  the  serpents  was  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Guatavita,  near  Bogota. — By  Pcuciiask. 

11074.  Two  impltinents  of  steatite  from  the  graves  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  Collected  l)y  Mr.  Bowkks  and  presented  by  Asst.  Surg. 
II.  C.  Yabrow,  U.  S.  a.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Additions  to  the  Library, 

From  the  Hon.  liohert  C.  IVinthrop.  The  Stone. Period;  a  paper  read  at 
the  Southampton  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaiological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Aug.  nth,  1872;  by  Kdward  T.  Stevens.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  pp.  ID.  Prehi>toric  Times,  as  iilusi rated  by  Ancient  Remains  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages;  by  Sir  John  Lnbiiock, 
8vo.  pp.  C40.  New  York,  1872.  Some  account  of  the  Blackmorc  Mu- 
seum, Sali.sbury,  England.  The  opening  meeting,  Sept.  oth,  18G7;  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaiological  and  Natural 
lli.story  Society,  established  in  1853.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  parts  1  and  2.  De- 
vizes and  London.  History  of  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribt'S  of  the  United  States,  by  II.  R.  Schoolcraft.  Illustrated  by  S. 
Eastman,  U.  S.  Army,  six  volumes,  4to.  Piilladelphia,  1851.  Cours  grad- 
uel  et  complet  de  chinois  parl6  et  ("crlt;  par  le  comte  Kleczkowski  ancien 
Charg6  d'affaires  de  France  a  P6kin,  Professeur  de  ciiinois  a  1*  Ecole  Na- 
tionule,  vtc,  one  volume,  8vo.  Paris.  167G.  Notice  .«*ur  un  Mobilier  Pr6his- 
loricpie  de  la  Sib6rie,  communi(pu'c  a  la  SoclCtiC  des  sciences  naturelles 
de  Neuchatel  dans  sa  seance  du  1  er  Mai,  1878:  par  E.  Desor.  Pamphlet 
8vo,  11  pp.  Neuchatel,  1873.  Oscillations  des  Quatre  Grands  Glaciers  de 
la  Vallee  de  Chamounix  par  Venance  Pa}  ot,  natural Iste  au  Museum  de  Mont 
Blanc,  etc.  Pamphlet  Hvo,  7  pp.  Lausanne,  I8r.7.  Discours  d'ouverture 
par   M.   Ic   coiute  Gozzadiui,   President  du  congrfis  d*  Archfiologle  et 
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d'Anthropologie  PrCliistoriques,  session  de  Bologne.  Pamph  ,  8vo,  12  pp. 
Bologne,  1871.  Guide  to  Norllicrn  Archaeology  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenha^jjen :  edited  for  the  use  of  English  Read- 
ers by  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Ellsmere.  Pamphiet,  8vo,  128  pp. 
London.  1848.  Lc  Niagara  quinze  ans  apres;  par  M.  Jules  Murcoa.  Ex- 
tralt  du  Bulletin  de  la  Social 6  G6ologique  de  France  stance  du  6  Mars, 
18C5.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Lettre  de  M.  Agassiz,  a  M.  Marcou  sur  la  gfiologie 
de  la  valine  de  V  Amazone,  avec  dos  remarques  de  M.  Jules  Marcou.  Ex- 
trait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^tG  G6ologique  de  France,  stance  du  3  1)6- 
cenibre,  1866.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Distribution  G6ographique  de  Tor  et  de 
I'argent  aux  fitats-Unis  et  dans  les  Canadas;  par  Jules  Marcou.  Extrait 
du  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  GCographie,  Novembre,  1807.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Une  Ascension  dans  lea  Montagues  Rocheuses :  par  J.  Marcou,  extrait  da 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci6i6  de  Geographic,  Mai,  1807.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Paris, 
1867.  Mtmolres  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Nouvelle  S6rle, 
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REPORT 

ON  THE  CRANIA  BECEIVED  DURING  THE  TEAR. 


By  Lucien  Caur,  Aatiitant  Curator, 


In  explanation  of  the  subjoined  measurements,  it  may  be  stated 
that  by  length  is  meant  tlie  greatest  longitudinal  diameter,  meas- 
ured from  the  glabella  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput ; 
that  the  breadth  signifies  the  distance  between  those  points  of  the 
parietal  bones  that  are  widest  apart ;  that  the  height  is  taken 
between  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
and  the  highest  point  on  the  inter-parietal  suture ;  that  the  width 
of  frontal  is  measured  at  the  narrowest  point  on  the  temporal  ridge 
above  the  external  angular  processes,  and  that  the  internal  ca- 
pacity is  obtained  by  measuring  with  carefully  selected  peas,  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  the  late  Prof.  Wj'man  after  repeated  ex- 
periments with  other  materials.  The  metric  system  is  used  for  all 
the  measurements ;  length,  breadth,  height  and  width  of  frontal 
being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres. 

No.  8,329.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult,  probably  male.  Length 
178.  Breadth  146.  Height  142.  Width  of  Frontal  about  92. 
Index  of  breadth  .820.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  developed 
in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  occipital  much  flattened  or 
pressed  forward,  with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  right 
frontal.  From  a  cave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 
Collected  b}'  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  that  place,  and  de- 
posited by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  8,330.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Probably  a  male,  adult. 
Length  172.  Breadth  140.  Width  of  Frontal  89.  Lidex  of 
breadth  .813.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  occipital  much  flattened.  The  frontal  nat- 
ural, both  sides  being  equally'  well  rounded  and  arched.  From  a 
cave  near  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien 
Carr,  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  9,740.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1,393.  Length 
172.    Breadth  140.    Height  140.    Width  of  Frontal  91.    Index 
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of  Breadth  .813.  Right  parietal  very  slightly  compressed^  A 
small  and  round  supernumerary  tooth  projects  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  superior  right  maxillary  between  the  first  and  second 
molars.  From  grave  No.  3,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
side  excavation  of  the  Ely  Mound,  near  Rose  Hill,  Lee  County, 
Virginia.     P^xploration  of  Mr.  Lucien  Caur. 

No.  9,746.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult ;  probably  a  female. 
Length  154.  Breadth  148.  Height  130.  Index  of  breadth  .9G.1. 
Much  flattened  from  behind.  The  third  molar  in  the  left  superior 
maxillarj'  absent,  though  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  full}'  developed. 
A  small  epactal  exists.  From  grave  No.  2,  six  feet  below  the 
surface  in  the  side  excavation  of  the  Ely  Mound,  Rose  Hill,  Lee 
Count}',  Virginia.     Exploration  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr. 

No.  10^229.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  female. 
Length  about  181.  Breadth  128;  Breadth  of  Frontal  93.  Index 
of  breadth,  about  .707.  Wormian  bone  in  the  lambdoidal  suture. 
From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass.  Collected  b}'  Mr.  Joseph 
Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,230.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probabl}'  a  male. 
Length  188.  Breadth  137.  Height  133.  Width  of  In-ontal  100. 
Index  of  breadth  .728.  From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass. 
Collected  b}"  Mr.  Joseph  Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabodt 
Academy  op  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,231.  Cranium.  Adult;  probably  a  female.  Capacity 
1,268.  Length  172.  Breadth  133.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  83.  Index  of  breadth  .773.  From  Saugus,  IMass.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,246.  Cranium.  Probablj'  an  aged  female.  Capacity 
1,268.  Length  180.  Breadth  138.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  92.  Index  of  breadth  .766.  From  Bickford's  Lawn, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Collected  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bickford.  Pre- 
sented 1)3'  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,249.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  male. 
Length  196.  Breadth  135.  Height  148.  Width  of  Frontal  95. 
Index  of  breadth  .692.  By  reference  to  a  Table  of  Measurements 
of  Skulls,  given  bj'^  Prof.  W.  B.  Dawkins  (Cave  Hunting,  p.  236), 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  length  and  breadth  this  skull  closely  approxi- 
mates the  Engis  skull,  though  it  is  a  fraction  narrower,  the  iudex 
of  breadth  in  the  latter  being  .700.     In  the  thickness  of  the  su- 
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praciliary  ridges,  however,  it  rather  resembles  the  Neanderthal 
skull.  Its  length,  as  given  above,  measured  through  the  glabella 
and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  is  196™"*,  but  measured 
through  the  depression  just  above  the  glabella,  it  is  only  about 
188"*™.  The  difference  between  the  two,  amounting- to  about  8"™, 
shows  the  extent  of  the  protuberance  of  the  supraciliary  ridges. 
From  an  excavation  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Cambridge  streets, 
Salem,  3Iass.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Salem. 

No.  10,259.  Calvaria,  imperfect.  Length  178.  Breadth  141. 
Height  about  130.  Width  of  Frontal  88.  Index  of  breadth  .792. 
Tbe  sagittal  suture  is  nearly  obliterated.  This  skull  was  found 
beneath  a  shelllieap  at  Pine  Grove,  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Putnam  to  be  the  oldest  ever  found  in  New  England. 
It  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  Crania  from  the  Burial 
Mounds  of  Florida.  Collected  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cooke,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  op  Science,  Salem. 

No.  10,273.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,534.  Length 
171.  Breadth  150,  Height  150.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index 
of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  or  "Inca"  bone  developed.  From  a 
mound  inside  the  fortification  at  Merom,  Indiana.  Collected  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  PuTNABi,  and  presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  11,023.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,374.  Length 
•  181.  Breadth  136.  Height  141.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Ind^x  of 
breadth  .751.  Epactal  bone  developed.  From  Ash  Cave,  Hocking 
Count}',  Ohio.     Exploration  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

No.  11,040.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length  173, 
Breadth  143.  Height  140.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of 
breadth  .826.  Small  Wormian  bone  developed  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  From  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  River,  above  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.     By  purchase. 

No.  11,041.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  about  1,367. 
Length  163.  Breadth  143.  Height  144.  Width  of  Frontal  90. 
Index  of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  bone  developed.  Left  parietal 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  occiput  flattened.  The  irontal  also 
compressed,  the  left  side  slightly  projecting.  From  an  island  in 
tbe  Tennessee  River,  18  miles  below  Chattanooga.     By  purchase. 


REPORT 

ON  THE   DISCOVERY   OF   SUPPOSED   PALEOLITHIC   IMPLEMENTS   FROM 

THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT.  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DELAWARE 

RIVER.  NEAR  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 


Bt  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 


I  HEREWITH  report  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware,  made  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  supposed 
paleolithic  implements  in  the  gravel  beds  facing  that  stream,  based 
upon  a  series  of  careful  examinations  of  the  deposits,  in  question, 
made  at  different  points,  together  with  a  stud}'^  of  the  surface  soils, 
BO  far  as  these,  of  themselves,  and  by  their  contained  relics,  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  and  cliaracter  of  the  specimens  of 
stone  implements  taken  from  the  underl^'ing  gi-avels. 

The  chance  occurrence  of  single  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Indian  relics,  at  depths  somewhat  greater  than  they  have 
usually  reached,  even,  in  constantly'  cultivated  soils,  induced  me, 
several  3'ears  since,  to  carefully  examine  the  underl^Mng  gravels, 
to  determine  if  the  common  surface-found  stone-implements  of 
Indian  origin,  were  ever  found  therein ;  except,  in  such  manner 
as  might  easily  be  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  deep  burials,  by 
the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  whereby  an  implement  lying  on  the 
surface  or  immediately  below  it,  might  fall  into  the  gravel  beneath 
and  subsequently  become  buried  several  feet  in  depth ;  and  lastly, 
by  the  action  of  water,  as  where  a  stream,  swollen  by  spring 
freshets,  cuts  for  itself  a  new  channel,  and  carrying  away  a  large 
body  of-  earth,  leaves  its  larger  pebbles  and  possibly  stone  imple- 
ments of  late  origin  upon  the  gravel  of  the  new  bed  of  the  stream. 

By  all  such  means,  I  have  found  that  the  most  elaborately 
wrought  Indian  relics  have  occasionally  been  buried  at  consider- 
able depths.  I  also  found,  however,  that  there  did  occur  in  these 
underlying  gravels,  certain  rudely  shaped  specimens  of  chipped 
stone,  which  have  all  the  appearances  of  the  stone  implements  of 
paleolithic  times. 

Nearly  the  entire  series  of  the  specimens  referred  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  3'ou,  and  very  many  of  them  pronounced  by  com- 
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petent  jadgea  to  be  unquestionably  ^'chipped  implements."  In 
this  opinion,  I  concur.  I  find,  on  comparing  a  specimen  of  these 
chipped  stones  with  an  accidentally  fractured  pebble,  that  the 
chipped  surfaces  of  the  former  all  tend  towards  producing  a 
cutting  edge,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  stone  detached  which 
does  not  add  to  the  availability  of  the  supposed  implement  as 
such ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  pebble  that  has  been  accidentally 
broken,  there  is  necessarily  all  absence  of  design  in  the  fracturing. 
Although  the  portions  detached  from  a  supposed  stone  implement 
are  chipped  with  reference  to  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  — 
with  some  few  exceptions,  an  indurated  clay-slate,  the  other  speci- 
mens being  of  phonolite,  and  other  trappean  rock,  both  of  which 
occur  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  where  these  specimens  were  found, —  these  larger  sur- 
faces, the  results  of  single  cleavages,  are  supplemented  by  minor 
chippings  along  the  edges,  thus  giving  every  indication  of  the 
original  zigzag  edge  having  been  made  comparatively  straight  by 
more  careful  work  subsequently^  put  upon  it.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  appear  on  a  naturally  fractured  pebble.  These  character- 
istic chippings  obtain  in  the  large  jasper  hoes  and  hatchets  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  ruder  forms  found 
in  the  gravel,  shows  that  identical  means  have  produced  the  two 
forms ;  the  variance  being  only  that  which  want  of  skill  in  flint- 
chipping  will  explain. 

There  exists,  also,  a  similarity  in  the  series  of  these  supposed 
implements  which  would  scarcely  occur  in  the  case  of  naturally 
broken  pebbles,  whatever  the  force  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
They  admit  of  classification  into  a  primitive  form,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  ("American  Naturalist,"  vol.  x,  p.  331)  designated  as  a 
^Hurtle  back"  celt,  and  modifications  of  this  form,  into  hatchet, 
spear  and  scraper.  Now  while  naturally  broken  pebbles  may  often 
approach  in  shape  any  of  these  forms  of  stone  implements,  it  may 
at  once  be  seen  that  it  is,  in  every  case,  but  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. The  outline  is  obtained,  but  not  that  subsequent  chipping 
that  gives  the  implement  such  finish  as  would  make  it  desirable 
for  use.  The  gravel  bed,  in  which  these  "turtle  back"  celts  and 
their  modifications  have  been  found,  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
angular  pebbles,  that  have  not  lost  all  trace  of  the  peculiar  sur- 
face of  a  recent  fracture,  and  therefore  are  not  as. smooth  and  uni- 
formly polished  as  an  ordinary  pebble.     Such  specimens,  when 
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bearing  marked  resemblance  to  those  clearly  of  artificial  origin, 
maj'  in  fact  have  been  fashioned  by  man,  and  only  partially  lost, 
by  the  polishing  action  of  water  and  sand,  those  indications  of 
artificially  produced  fractures,  such  as  chnracterize  the  specimens 
here  figured  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  angular  pebbles  are  of  natural  for- 
mation, and  their  imperfectly  ground  and  polished  surfaces  give 
evidence  of  the  possibility,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a 
chipped  implement  might  be  associated  with  such  gravel,  from  the 
time  of  its  deposition,  and  yet  escape  the  obliteration  of  those 
features  that  demonstrate  its  artificial  origin.  The  deposit  may 
be  described  as  largely  made  up  of  ordinary  smooth,  water-worn 
pebbles  varying  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  boulders 
estimated  to  weigh  from  one  to  twenty  tons. 

Convinced  that  the  so-called  ''turtle  back"  celts,  which  are  the 
most  primitive  form  of  the  chipped  implements  of  the  gravels, 
really  are  of  artificial  origin,  many  of  which  are  identical  in  shape 
with  the  ordinary'  forms  of  European  drift  implements,  and  fur- 
thermore that  among  the  specimens  found,  is  one  unquestionable 
spearhead-like  implement,  there  can,  1  think,  be  little  doubt  but 
that  these  specimens,  nnassociated  as  they  are  with  the  common 
forms  of  surface-found  relics  of  the  Indians,  are  in  reality  traces 
of  an  earlier  and  a  ruder  people,  who  occupied  the  eastern  shorea 
of  this  continent  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  latter  race. 

Figure  1,  a,  6,  represents  a  specimen  of  these  rude  implements, 
which,  unlike  the  so-called  *•'  turtle-back "  celts,  is  distinctly 
chipped  upon  both  sides,  and  has  but  a  slight  amount  of  second- 
ary chipping.  The  cutting  edges,  however,  are  comparatively 
straight.  This  and  other  examples  of  the  supposed  stone  imple- 
ments have  been  submitted  to  Prof.  M.  E.  Wadsworlh  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  determine  their  mineralogical  character,  as  this  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  fracturing  being  of  nat- 
ural or  artificial  origin.  Mr.  Wads  worth  remarks  of  this  speci- 
men, *'It  is  an  Argillite.  It  is  highly  indurated,  with  aconchoidal 
fracture,  without  cleavage,  and  fuses  to  a  yellowish  green  or  white 
glass  which  is  feebl}^  magnetic.  The  weathering  which  it  shows 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  except  before  it  was  covered  with 
soil ;  it  might  possibly,  but  I  think  not  probabl}',  in  a  loose,  open 
gravel.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  of  natural  formation."  The 
specimen  is  figured  of  natural  size,  and  requires  no  further  de- 
scription, other  than  to  remark  that  it  was  found  in  the  undiS" 
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htrbed  gravel  of  the  'blufT  facing  the  Delaware,  at  a  depth  of  six 
feet  from  the  surface. 

I  have  pnrpoBcly  emphasized  the  word  "  undisturbed,"  inasmuch 
as  in  all  cases  of  the  finding  of  these  chipped  implements,  on  the 
face  of  a  blufi*,  it  is  necessary,  as  Prof.  Pumpelly  has  kindly 
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pointed  ont  to  me,  to  determine  that  sach  Bpecimess  occur  in  the 
gravel  as  it  exists  when  first  exposed,  and  not  in  a  talus  that  may 
bave  formed  at  the  base  of  the  blufi*,  and  in  some  cases  extended 
upwards,  nearly  to  the  top ;  for  in  a  talus,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  a  chipped  implement  might  have  very  recently  fallen  fVom  the 
surface,  and  be  now  buried  several  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
This  possible  occurrence  has  been  duly  considered  in  every  in- 
stance,  and  no  such  displacement  evidently  had  taken  place,  in 
RapOBT  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    8. 


tiie  inetsnce  of  the  specimen  here  Sgured,  or  in  that  of  many 
others  found  by  me,  both  before  and  since.  Specimens,  identical 
in  every  characteristic  feature  with  fig.  ,1,  have  been  fVequently 
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found  in  the  extensive  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  have 
l>een  labelled  as  thus  found,  when  forwarded  to  you,  and  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  their  not  having  been  originally  associated  with  the 
gravel  noted.  But  a  talus,  if  carefully  examined,  will  show 
whether  it  is  likely  to  contain  much  of  the  soil  proper.  In  the 
case  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware,  there  is  a  shallow  deposit 
of  light  sandy  soil,  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  then  the 
gravel  in  a  slightly  stratified  condition  in  some  limited  spots,  but 
usually  in  the  unassorted  condition  characteristic  of  glacial  drift. 
In  the  talus  which  now  covers  much  of  this  bluff,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  uniform  mass  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles,  and  with 
them  such  chipped  implements  as  the  specimens  here  figured.  As 
already  pointed  out,  why  should  this  recently  displaced  material 
only  yield  the  rudest  forms  of  chipped  stone  implements,  when 
the  surface  is  literally  covered,  in  some  places,  with  ordinary 
Indian  relics ;  not  a  specimen  of  which  has,  as  3'et,  occurred  in 
thi5  gravel  ?  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  gravel,  where  no  dis- 
placement has  occurred,  many  of  the  well  marked  forms  of  un- 
questionable stone  implements  have  been  found. 

Figure  2,  a,  6,  represents  a  more  carefully  wrought  specimen  of 
these  rude  implements,  measuring  nearly  five  inches  in  length,  by 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  average  breadth ;  and  less  than  two 
inches  in  greatest  thickness.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  that 
form  that  I  have  previously  referred  to,  as  a  "turtle-back"  celt. 
Of  this  specimen  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks,  "as  far  as  can  be  told 
from  examining  its  external  surface,  without  any  fresh  fracture,  I 
should  consider  it  to  be  made  of  very  compact  argillite.  It  shows 
weathering,  and  also  a  more  recent  fracture,  whicli  has  weathered 
to  some  extent.  I  should  consider  it  very  doubtful  if  this  could 
he  formed  naturally."  This  specimen,  like  the  preceding,  came 
from  the  bluff  facing  the  river.  It  was  taken  out  from  a  newly 
exposed  surface,  after  making  an  excavation  of  fully  three  feet 
from  the  exposed  face  of  the  bluff ;  which  was  itself  evidently  the 
undisturbed  gravel. 

Figure  3,  a,  &,  represents  the  spearhead-like  implement  previously 
referred  to.  The  illustration  shows  at  a  glance,  the  artificial  ori- 
gin of  the  specimen.  It  is  made  of  flint,  and  is  the  only  instance, 
as  yet,  of  the  occurrence  of  a  drift  implement  of  this  mineral. 
This  specimen  was  taken  flrom  the  gi-avel,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet 
from  the  surface,  on  the  site  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Broad 
street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  was  found  lying  in  situ,  in  a  shallow 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  and  clearly  showed  by  its  smToundings 


that  it  bad  not  gotten  in  ita  position,  where  found,  Bubsequently 
to  the  deposition  of  t)ie  containing  layer  of  pebblea. 

These  ttiree  specimens  clearly  show  the  general  character  of 
the  entire  scries  of  these  gravel  bed  implements ;  and  the  caref\il 
drawing  of  the  artist  renders  further  reference  to  them  unneces- 
sary. 

FlR.  s. 


Speftrpolot  ftom  the  btbtbI;  a,ttct;  b.tiiaview.    Kit.  slie.    ISaa,  Mo.  ID989. 

If  the  conclusions,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  concerning  the 
apecimens  themselves,  be  correct,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the 
more  difficult  question ;  in  what  manner  and  when  came  these 
stone-implements  in  this  gravel?  Are  they  as  old  as  the  contain- 
ing bed,  and  therefore  fashioned  at  a  time  preceding  and  during 
its  deposition? 

Convinced  that  the  specimens  are  all  of  artificial  origin,  I  have 
endeavored  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  they  came  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gravel  at  such  great  depths  ;  varying  from  five  to 
over  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  soil.  My  Urst  impression 
was  that  they  must  have  worked  down  gradually  from  above,  yet  I 
conld  not  see  bow  this  could  take  place,  and  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  indication  that  the  gravel  bad  been  at  all  disturbed  since  ita 
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deposition.  Also,  if  these  rude  forms  were  of  identical  origin 
with  common  Indian  relics,  then  rude  and  elaborate  alike ;  jasper, 
quartz,  porphyry  and  slate  together;  axes,  spears,  pottery  and 
ornaments,  all  of  which  are  found  upon  the  surface,  should  have 
gradually  gotten  to  these  depths.  Any  disturbance  that  would 
bury  one,  would  inhume  alike  the  various  forms  of  neolithic  im- 
plements. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  this  one  fact  is,  I 
think,  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  these  roughly  chipped  implements  and  the  skillfully 
wrought  productions  of  the  Indians. 

If  I  have  now  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  several  objections 
that  may  be  urged  in  advance,  of  these  supposed  implements  not 
being  such,  and,  also,  of  there  being  a  comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  containing  bed ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  forces  that 
spread  the  gravel  over  the  wide  area  that  it  now  covers,  carried 
also  these  productions  of  an  early  race,  once  inhabiting  this  conti- 
nent when  its  physical  geography  differed  materially  from  the 
present.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  ought  not  these  implements 
to  be  distributed  equally  throughout  the  area  of  the  deposit.  I 
have  carefully  considered  this,  and  hoped  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply  by  finding  these  same  forms  in  widely  separated  localities ; 
but  in  this  I  have  failed,  unless  the  exception  of  a  single  iiude 
spearhead  be  Accepted  as  indicative  of  a  comparatively  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  paleolithic  relics;  this  single  specimen  being 
taken  from  gravel,  some  distance  from  the  river  shore,  and  a  mile 
from  the  bluff  where  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  discovered.^ 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  gravel  generally,  has 
not  been  systematically  examined,  and  we  do  not  know  that  these 
same  implements  are  not  abundant  even  elsewhere ;  although  this 
I  consider  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  they  were  probably  not  as  nu- 
merous originally  as  the  stone  implements  of  the  Indians  subse- 
quently were ;  and  the  majority  would,  I  suppose,  be  broken  and 
worn  to  ordinary  oval  pebbles,  in  the  rubbing  and  grinding  together 
of  these  and  other  fragments  of  rocks,  while  being  transported 
either  by  ice  or  water.  But  may  not  the  fact  that  the  Indian  relics 
of  the  surface  are  not  abundant  everywhere  be  adduced  as  partially 

>  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  been  succeesfiil  in  discovering  several  well 
marked  specimens,  in  many  and  widely  separated  localitieSf  and  am  now  led  to  believe 
that  they  wiU  be  met  with  in  the  gravel  beds  wherever  occorring  in  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey. 
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explaDatory  of  the  irregular  occurrence  of  the  paleolithic  imple- 
ments of  the  gravel  ?  We  know  that  frequently  many  hundreds 
of  acres  in  extent  may  be  carefully  searched  and  not  a  fragment 
even  of  a  relic  be  discovered  ;  while  near  by,  a  scanty  area  of  half 
an  acre  may  yield  hundreds  of  specimens.  In  times  preceding 
the  formation  of  this  gravel  bed,  now,  in  part,  facing  the  Delaware 
River ;  there  were  doubtless,  in  the  same  way,  localities  once  the 
village  sites  of  pre-glacial  man,  where  these  rude  stone  implements 
would  necessarily  be  abundant.  May  not  the  icd,  in  its  onward 
march,  gathering  in  bulk  every  loose  fragment  of  rock  and  particle 
of  soil,  have  held  them  loosely  together,  and,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  original  site,  left  them  in  some  one  locality,  such  as 
this  we  have  been  considering ;  where  the  river  has  again  brought 
to  light,  rude  implements  that  characterize  an  almost  primitive 
people  ? 

But  assuming  that  the  various  stone  implements  fashioned  by  a 
strictly  pre-glacial  people  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  crush- 
ing forces  of  the  glacier,  and  that  the  specimens  forwarded  to  you 
were  not  brought  fVom  a  distance,  may  they  not  be  referred  to 
an  early  race,  that,  driven  southward  by  the  encroaching  ice,  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  during  their  sojourn  here  these 
implements  were  lost  ? 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  uniformly  spoken  of  this 
gravel  bed  as  one  of  glacial  origin.  I  will  now  report  to  you,  in 
detail,  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  the  deposit,  upon  which 
I  have  based  my  conclusion  that  such  is  its  age  and  origin.  At 
the  point  most  carefully  examined,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delar 
ware  River,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  of  that  stream,  this  deposit 
forms  a  bank  varying  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  meas- 
uring from  low-water  mark  upward.  To  what  additional  distance 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  the  gravel  may  reach,  I  have  not 
determined ;  that  it  may  be  many  times  this  depth  in  places  is 
very  probable.  Prof.  Cook  mentions,  in  the  "Geology  of  New 
Jersey,"  page  341,  that  "in  the  Azoic  and  Paleozoic  regions  of 
the  state,  the  denudation  has  been  very  extensive ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  measure  its  amount,  as  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
surface  was  smooth  when  the  denudation,  whose  marks  we  now 
see,  was  in  progress.  That  it  must  have  been  very  great  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  immense  quantity  of  material  which  we  can 
identify  from  the  gneiss,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Magneaiau 
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and  Fossiliferous  limestones,  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  and  the 
whole  serips  of  Upper  Sihirian  rocks,  which  are  now  scattered  all 
over  the  state  quite  to  Cape  May."  Elsewhere,  speaking  "of  this 
wear  and  movement  of  earth,  gravel  and  boulders,"  the  same 
writer  remarks,  "  in  some  localities,  as  along  the  highlands  from 
Boonton  to  Pompton,  every  notch  in  the  mountain  has  a  hill  of 
drifl  opposite  to  it,  on  the  open  plain  to  the  south-east,"  and  again, 
"the  rounded  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  the  highland,  the  Paleozoic 
and  the  Trap  ridges,  the  regular  and  parallel  scratches  upon  these 
surfaces,  and  the  deep  Airrows  worn  in  the  softer  rocks,  all  prove 
that  some  more  rigid  force  than  that  of  water  has  been  in  operation 

all  over  the  country These  effects,  as  well  as  the 

carrying  of  boulders  point  to  ice  as  the  effective  agent  in  producing 
them.  Two  skulls  of  the  walrus,  an  animal  living  only  in  polar 
seas,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  near  Long  Branch.^  They 
indicate  a  period  of  cold*more  severe  than  any  that  now  prevails." 

Inasmuch  as  the  drift  deposits  throughout  New  Jersey,  are  thus 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  as  this  that  I  have  described,  in 
all  respects  accords  with  the  description  of  those  above  mentioned, 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Cook  are  equally  applicable  to  it.  Let  me 
here  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  bank  lies  directl}''  south-east  of 
the  rocks  in  situ,  and  highlands  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  down 
which  a  glacier  doubtless  moved ;  if  indeed  it  was  not  a  portion 
simply  of  that  great  glacier  that  extended  "  from  New  England  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;"  and  here,  or  very  near  this  point,  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic.  If  so,  we  have  in  this  extensive  deposit  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  a  terminal  moraine. 

Since  the  original  draft  of  my  report  was  written,  I  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experience  of  Professors  Shaler  and  Pumpelly,  who 
have  kindly  visited  the  principal  localities,  and  examined  them 
carefully.  Both  remarked  on  the  absence  of  ice  scratches  on  the 
pebbles  and  boulders  forming  the  deposit,  and  consider  it  as  one 
originally  of  glacial  origin,  but  subsequently  modified  by  water 
action,  whereby  more  or  less  stratification  has  taken  place.  Inas- 
much as  such  subsequent  action  may  have  occurred  long  after  the 
final  deposition  of  the  gravel,  as  true  glacial  drift,  the  antiquity 

*Prof.  Smock,  AssiBtaut  State  Geologist,  informs  me  that  the  gravel  at  Long  Branch 
is  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Trenton,  so  f&r  as  one  can  determine.  Nothing  as  yet  goes 
to  indicate  that  it  is  of  later  or  earlier  origin.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  rolled  fragments  of  reindeer  horns  ha?e  occasionally  been  mot  with  in  these 
same  gravels. 
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of  the  contained  stone  implements  is  proportionately  lessened, 
and  may  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the  glacial  period,  although 
the  latest  possible  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  deposition  of 
the  gravel  in  its  present  condition,  gives  an  antiquity  to  the  im- 
plements found  therein,  far  greater  than  can  be  asserted  of  any 
previously  found  traces  of  man  in  North  America,  other  than  the 
discoveries  of  Prof.  Whitney  m  California. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  entirely  dissociate  the  gravel 
beds  more  particularly  described  in  this  report  from  the  era  of  the 
close  of  the  glacial  epoch  proper,  for  the  following  reasons.  If, 
as  the  general  topography  of  the  country  south  and  south-east 
of  this  bluff  indicates,  this  glacial  debris  was  deposited  in  open 
water,  on  the  bed  of  a  shallow  sea.  The  entire  absence  of  clay 
in  the  bluff  shows  that  it  has  been  washed  out,  as  the  mass  became 
freed  from  the  ice,  and  floated  off;  the  gravel  and  sand  immedi- 
ately sinking.  While  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  gravel  and 
boulders  might  lose  their  scratches  before  being  freed  from  the 
ice,  may  it  not  be  that  the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  waters  of  a 
shallow  sea  would  polish  the  pebbles  strewn  over  its  bed,  and  thus 
the  connection  of  the  gravel  in  its  present  condition  with  the  gla- 
cier be  necessarily  close  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  locality 
here  treated  of,  t.  e..  South  and  Central  New  Jersey,  marks  the 
termination  •  of  the  glacier  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  debris 
brought  from  the  north  and  north-west  was  not,  as  far  south  as 
Trenton,  caught  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  valleys 
thereby  filled  up  with  accumulations  of  typical  glacial  drift.  In 
such  cases,  the  material  forming  the  deposit  bears  the  marks  of 
the  crushing,  scratching  and  polishing  action  of  the  ice.  This  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  drift  as  seen  in  the  northern  hilly 
portion  of  the  state.  At  Trenton,  and  southward  to  Cape  May, 
this  same  glacial  debris  is  free  from  all  such  ice-scratches ;  but, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  it  was  not  originally  left  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  but,  carried  to  the  open  waters,  was  gradually 
deposited  by  the  slow  melting  of  the  ice.  Here,  exposed  to 
strong  currents  and  more  or  less  violent  beach  action,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  coarse  sharp  sand,  would  not  the  tendency 
be  to  obliterate  uneven  surfaces,  and  polish  every  pebble  ? 

In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  chipped 
stone  implement,  becoming  associated  with  this  sand 'and  gravel, 
"would  likewise  lose  every  characteristic  feature  that  marks  its 
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artificial  origin.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  certain  angular  pebbles  in  the  gravel,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  stone  implements,  having  been  such,  and  can  only  add  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  Trenton  gravels  sufScient  instances  of 
irregularly  shaped  pebbles,  that  are  not  polished  or  rounded  upoi^ 
their  edges,  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  such 
specimens,  as  we  have  seen,  do  occur  in  the  gravel  beds  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  call  attention  also  to  the  fact,  that 
the  glacier  was  associated  with  a  marked  depression  of  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  statei  The  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  if, 
indeed,  the  river  then  existed,  was  here  at  Trenton,  and  not,  as 
now,  at  Cape  May,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Since 
the  retirement  of  the  ice,  as  a  glacier,  the  land  has  again  been 
elevated,  and  while  slowly  gaining  its  present  height  the  Delaware 
and  other  southern  flowing  rivers  of  the  state  have  worn  away  the 
valleys  they  now  traverse  and  cut  the  channels  they  now  occupy. 

Now,  the  fact  that  these  supposed  relics  of  a  glacial  people 
occur  at  different  depths*  in  the  gravel  must,  too,  be  considered. 
This,  of  itself,  seems  confirmative  of  the  opinion  that  man  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  or  at  least  wandered  over  the  open  sea, 
during  the  accumulation  of  this  mass  of  sand  and  gravel.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  violent  overturning  of  the  entire  mass  long 
subsequent  to  the  original  deposition  by  the  glacier,  and  if  the 
implements  were  made,  used  and  lost  after  the  deposit  ceased 
forming,  but  prior  to  its  elevation,  then  they  would  necessarily 
occur  only  in  or  very  near  the  top  or  surface  of  the  bed. 

At  that  point  where  I  have  gathered  the  majority  of  specimens, 
there  is  a  want  of  stratification ;  but  at  several  points,  I  have 
found,  extending  over  limited  areas,  a  marked  separation  of  the 
material  generally,  into  fine  sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  again  fine 
sand ;  seeming  to  show  that  the  fioods  of  the  succeeding  period 
reasserted  the  deposits,  in  some  few  places,  but  that  the  deposit 
generally  was  protected  from  them. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  presence  of  boulders,  both  in 
the  gravel  bed  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  of  these 
are  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  some  more  than  twice  this  size. 
Mineralogically  they  vary  considerably.  Prof.  Geikie  has  de* 
scribed  as  characteristic  of  all  the  river  valleys  in  England,  that 
the  upper  levels  consist  of  coarser  material  than  the  lower,  *^  and 
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frequently  contain  large  blocks  of  stone  which  could  only  have 
been  transported  by  river-ice ;"  while  the  lower  level  gravels  are 
usually  of  finer  grained  character,  and  that  these  ^*  seemed  to 
point  to  a  milder  condition  of  things — to  a  time  when  the  rivers 
jrere  less  liable  to  flood,  and  the  ice-rafts  were  uncommon" 
("Great  Ice  Age,"  American  Ed.,  p.  435).  From  an  examination 
of  the  bed  as  now  exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  I  do 
not  find  that  any  such  distinction  can  be  here  drawn.  By  actual 
count,  in  a  section  I  measured  off,  there  did  not  occur  more  large 
boulders  above  the  line  equally  dividing  the  bluff,  than  below  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  three  more  beneath ;  not  counting  those  that 
had  rolled  from  the  bed  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This  of  itself 
would  be  by  no  means  conclusive;  but  I  found,  upon  frequent 
.  enquiry  of  men  who  had  sunk  wells  and  excavated  cellars,  that 
these  boulders  were  usually  met  with  in  greater  abundance,  at 
considerable  depths,  than  near  the  surface.  This  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  and  position  is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  deposit.  These  large  boulders  are  also  met  with 
upon  the  surface.  I  have  very  carefully  examined  many  of  these, 
in  situ,  and  am  convinced  that  these  were  not  deposited  with  the 
gravel  beneath  them,  and  that  the  latter  has  been  subsequently 
removed  by  rapidly  running  water,  for  I  find  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, a  foot  or  more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stone  and  the  gravel,  and  this  layer  so  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  boulder,  that  it  unquestionably  was  slowly  accumulated 
prior  to  the  depositing  of  the  latter ;  and  in  such  a  stratum,  imme- 
diately beneath  a  stone  that  would  weigh  at  least  half  a  ton,  I 
found  a  well  chipped,  spear-shaped  implement.  These  surface 
boulders  I  believe  to  have  been  dropped  from  ice-rafts,  together 
with  sand  and  gravel ;  the  ice  then  floating  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  country,  in  comparatively  quiet  waters,  from  which  slowly  set- 
tled the  fine  sand  and  other  material  that  subsequently  became 
the  surface  soil. 

The  presence  of  these  boulders  upon  the  surface  bear  upon  the 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  rude  implements  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  inasmuch  as  the  same  ice-raft 
that  bore  the  one,  with  its  accompanying  sand  and  gravel,  might 
well  gather  up  also,  stray  relics  of  this  primitive  people,  and  re- 
deposit  them,  where  they  are  now  found. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  summarize  the  several  facts  to 
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which  I  have  called  your  attention,  together  with  the  deductions 
I  have  drawn. 

Having  shown,  as  I  think,  that  the  deposit  examined  is  glacial 
drift ;  and  that  the  stone  implements  found  therein  could  not  have 
reached  their  present  position  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  deposit ;  and  having  placed  beyond  doubt,  I  think, 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  rudely  chipped  stones  be  of  arti- 
ficial origin  or  not,  by  the  discovery  of  an  unquestionable  spear- 
point  fig.  (3,)  associated  with  them,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  were  fashioned  by  man 
during  the  glacial  period,  and  were  deposited  with  the  associated 
gravels  as  we  now  find  them. 

That  the  similar  surface  relics  may  also  be  glacial  in  age, 
and  were  dropped  from  melting  ice-rafts  during  the  retirement 
and  destruction  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice,  and  finally,  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  this  early  race  was  driven 
southward  by  the  ice,  and  returned  northward,  following  the 
shrinking  of  the  glacier,  that  many  of  these  surface-found  imple- 
ments were  made  by  this  same  people,  when  re-occupants  of  the 
country. 


REPORT 


ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DELAWARE  GRAVEL  BEDS  CONTAINING 

CHIPFED  PEBBLES. 


Bt  N.  S.  SHALEB. 


I  HAVE  hastily  examined  the  deposits  of  gravel  on  the  shore  of 
the  Delaware  River  below  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  geological  relations  of  the  various  specimens  of 
apparently  worked  flints  first  made  known  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Abbott.  It  will  require  the  further  and  detailed  study  of 
these  deposits  to  fix  with  certainty  all  the  geological  circumstances 
of  these  singular  specimens,  but  their  general  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  it  possible,  even  on  a  cursory  examination,  to  establish 
certain  points  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  specimens  in  question  are  found  in  a  deposit  of  drift  material 
which  constitutes  the  first  or  lowest  terrace  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  This  terrace  is  of  indefinite  width,  being  apparently 
identical  in  height  and  structure  with  a  good  deal  of  the  country 
to  the  noith  of  the  river  valley.  The  top  of  the  terrace  is  probably 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  freshets  of  the 
stream.    The  tide  rises  and  falls  several  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

There  is,  as  is  usual  along  our  rivers,  more  or  less  undermining 
of  the  gravel  cliffs.  None  of  these  sections  are  so  complete  as  to 
show  the  beds  in  their  unchanged  position.  Even  the  freshest 
looking  exposures  have  had  a  certain  sliding  action  of  the  material 
exposed,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  fragment  found 
thereon  is  in  just  the  place  where  it  lay  before  the  retreat  of  the 
cliff  brought  the  escarpment  to  its  present  position. 

The  general  structure  of  the  mass  is  neither  that  of  ordinary 
boulder  clay  nor  of  stratified  gravels,  such  as  are  formed  by  tlie 
complete  rearrangement  by  water  of  the  elements  of  simple  drift 
deposits.  It  is  made  up  of  boulders,  pebbles  and  sand,  varying 
in  size  from  masses  containing  one  hundred  cubic  feet  or  more  to 
the  finest  sand  of  the  ordinary  sea  beaches.  There  is  little  trace 
of  true  clay  in  the  deposit.  There  is  rarely  enough  to  give  the 
least  trace  of  cementation  to  the  masses.    The  various  elements 
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are  rather  confhsedly  arranged ;  the  large  boulders  not  being 
grouped  on  any  particular  level,  and  their  major  axes  not  always 
distinctly. coinciding  with  the  horizon.  All  the  pebbles  and  bould- 
ers, so  far  as  observed,  are  smooth  and  waterworn  ;  a  careful  search 
having  failed  to  show  evidence  of  distinct  glacial  scratching  or 
polishing  on  their  surfaces.  The  t^'pe  of  pebble  is  the  sub-ovate  or 
discoidal,  and  though  many  depart  from  this  form,  yet  nearly  all 
observed  by  me  had  been  worn  so  as  to  show  that  their  shape  had 
been  determined  by  running  water.  The  materials  comprising  the 
deposit  are  very  varied,  but  all  I  observed  could  apparently  with 
reason  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  extensive  valley  of  the 
river  near  which  they  lie,  except,  perhaps,  the  fragments  of  some 
rather  rare  bypogene  rocks.  My  acquaintance  with  the  archsean 
rocks  of  the  Delaware  basin  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  origin  of  certain  peculiar  granitic  rocks  repre- 
sented in  these  deposits  must  be  sought  beyond  its  area. 

The  specimens  of  supposed  implements  are  found  in  great  plenty 
along  these  escarpments  facing  the  Delaware.  A  search  of  three 
hours  enabled  us  to  find  two  of  the  most  artificial  character,  and 
my  companion,  Dr.  Abbott,  had  previously  searched  the  whole 
cliff  with  great  care.  Although  the  whole  face  of  the  escarpment 
is  in  motion,  creeping  slowly  under  the  infiuence  of  frost  and 
gravity  towards  its  base,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  these  spec- 
imens found  about  twelve  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank  had 
travelled  down  from  the  superficial  soil.  At  other  points  Dr. 
Abbott  has  found  those  remains  under  conditions  that  make  it 
quite  unquestionable  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  depth  of 
many  feet  below  the  soil,  and  are  really  mingled  with  the  drift 
matter  that  forms  the  section  before  described. 

Along  with  the  perfect  looking  implements  figured  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
which  are  apparently  as  clearly  artificial  as  are  the  well-known  re- 
mains of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  there  are  all  grades  of  imper- 
fect fragments  down  to  the  pebbles  that  are  without  a  trace  of 
chipping.  All  that  I  have  seen,  with  a  single  exception,  both  of 
the  perfectly  and  the  imperfectly  chipped  fragments  are  made  of 
a  curious  granular  argil  lite,  the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know  in 
place.  Thinking  it  proper  to  examine  into  the  question  whether 
this  chipping  had  resulted  from  any  natural  action,  which  seemed 
the  more  possible  since  the  supposed  implements  are  often  clearly 
natural  pebbles  that  have  been  chipped  on  their  edges.  I  sought 
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in  the  gravel  for  the  fragments  which  woald  have  been  made  in 
the  process,  but  failed  to  find  any  such  fragments.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  general  condition  of  the  chipped  surfaces,  satisfies 
me  that  the  pebbles  were  chipped  before  the  waste  which  consti- 
tutes  this  mass  was  brought  into  its  present  position. 

The  origin  of  these  terrace  deposits  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
readily  explained.  I  have  been  studying  the  beds  of  this  general 
character  for  eighteen  years  without  gaining  a  sense  of  certainty 
as  to  their  origin.  The  general  nature  of  the  problem  can  be  briefly 
stated.  First  as  regards  their  distribution  we  may  say  that  they 
occur  from  Virginia  northward  to  Labrador  and  probably  beyond, 
though,  owing  perhaps  to  the  more  rocky  nature  of  the  shores 
beyond  Portland,  Maine,  they  are  less  conspicuous  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  shore  than  in  the  district  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Boston.  Whenever  found  these  masses  are  in  structure  uniformly 
such  as  we  find  them  here ;  scarcely  if  at  all  distinctly  stratified, 
yet  wanting  the  scratched  pebbles  and  without  the  cement  of  clay 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  till  or  the  unchanged  glacial  waste 
left  by  the  ice  sheet.  The  water-worn  character  of  the  pebbles, 
the  approximation  to  a  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mass, 
make  it  plain  that  these  beds  were  laid  down  beneath  the  water. 
The  entire  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  mass  proves  that  it 
was  essentially  a  lifeless  sea  in  which  they  were  laid  down.  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  these  deposits  as  formed  in  the  sea  near  the 
foot  of  the  retreating  ice-»sheet  when  the  sub-glacial  rivers  were 
pouring  out  the  vast  quantity  of  water  and  waste  that  clearly  were 
released  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  ice-time.  There  is 
good  evidence  in  the  little  pits  that  cover  this  table  land  drift  to 
show  that  masses  of  ice  were  often  built  into  the  gravel  and  melting 
slowly  left  a  depression  where  their  water  had  slipped  away  tlu-ough 
the  gravel.  These  small  floats  of  ice  probably  dropped  the  greater 
boulders,  while  the  smaller  bits  were  carried  to  their  resting  places 
by  the  currents  of  outflowing  glacial  water  or  by  the  tides.  The 
rising  of  the  land  after  the  passing  away  of  the  ice-sheet  has  lifted 
these  masses  of  semi-stratified  materials  to  their  present  height 
above  the  sea. 

Constructing  a  hypothesis  for  the  condition  of  these  pebbles  on 
the  assumption  that  they  owe  their  form  to  forces  that  antedate 
the  deposition  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found,  I  am  driven  to 
the  following  suppositions :— 
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That  they  were  made  in  a  region  where  water-worn  pebbles 
greatly  abounded  as  they  now  do  all  along  our  shores,  and  that 
pebbles  of  a  peculiar  composition  were  selected :  that  these  peb- 
bles were  then  removed  by  forces  connected  with  the  operations  of 
the  glacial  sheet,  by  running  water  or  floating  ice,  or  perhaps  both 
cooperating,  and  deposited  with  great  rapidity  in  their  new  po- 
sitions.    In  this  action  the  pebbles  were  not  carried  far. 

If  these  remains  are  really  those  of  man,  they  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  interglacial  man  on  this  part  of  our  shore. 

I  hope  hereafter  to  finish  a  detailed  account  of  the  geology  of 
these  gravel  beds,  and  to  support  these  preliminary  statements  by 
evidence  in  the  way  of  sections  and  maps. 


REPORT 

OK  EXPLOEATION  OP  ASH  CAVE  IN  BENTON  TOWNSHIP, 

HOCKING  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


Bt  Provessob  £.  B.  ANDiaws. 


This  cave  is  simply  a  large  recess  under  a  high  sandro<lk  (of 
the  Waverly  sandstone  series)  bordering  a  small  stream.  The 
top  of  the  ledge  is  perhaps  100  feet  high  above  the  stream.  A 
little  distance  up  the  narrow  vallej'',  the  valley  proper  ends  in  a 
semi-circular  cliff,  over  which  the  water  falls  in  a  single  unbroken 
sheet.  The  work  of  erosion  of  Ihis  and  similar  valleys  has  been 
chiefly  done  by  the  action  of  spray  from  the  falls,  as  shown  in 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  Oct.,  1876,  p.  304.  • 

The  shelter  of  the  overhanging  rock  at  the  "Ash  Cave"  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  perfect  one,  since  the  ashes  are  very  dry  and 
appear  never  to  have  been  wet.  The  recess  opens  to  the  east  and 
driving  storms  do  not  come  from  that  quarter. 

The  ash-heap  is  about  100  feet  long  by  about  30  feet  wide»  and 
where  our  trench  was  dug,  nearly  2 J  feet  deep, —  an  enormous  pile 
of  ashes  to  be  gathered  in  one  spot. 

A  trench  was  dug  .upon  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  ash  belt  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  shelter  as  shown  in  the  diagram  ;  little  was 
found  at  first  except  ashes  with  an  occasional  fragment  of  a  food- 
bone  and  chip  of  flint,  but  as  the  wall-rock  was  approached  we 
came  upon  a  well  defined  refuse  heap  of  bones,  etc.  It  was  a 
confused  mass  of  sticks  for  arrows,  stalks  of  coarse  grasses,  food- 
bones  in  great  variety,  bits  of  pottery,  fiints,  nuts,  corn-cobs,  etc., 
etc.  This  layer  of  refuse  was  from  4  to  6  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  covered  with  ashes.  Below  this  refuse  layer  was  the 
chief  deposit  of  ashes  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  depth  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  sand  floor  underneath.  About  3  feet  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  "cave"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ashes,  we 
found  a  skeleton  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  evidently  that  of 
an  Indian.  There  were  traces  of  bark  over  it  to  protect  the  body 
from  ashes,  but  the  bark  was  much  decayed. 

The  body,  doubtless,  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  the 
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bones  were  foand  compactly  together,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
others.  Apparently  the  body  had  been  placed  against  a  small 
loose  rock  and  in  a  cavity  in  the  sand. 

There  were  no  traces  of  clothing  about  the  skeleton,  and  no 
implements  of  any  kind.  On  one  side  of  the  skeleton  and  quite 
near  it  was  found,  in  a  pocket  in  the  sand,  about  three  pecks  of 
small  black  seeds,  most  carefully  stored  away.  The^'  la^'  directly 
upon  the  sand,  which  is  perfectly  clean,  but  above  they  were 
carefully  protected  from  the  ashes  by  a  mat  of  ferns,  grasses  and 
coarse  cloth.  A  portion  of  this  covering  was  removed  as  it  lay  and 
is  sent  with  the  seeds.  Professors  Gray  and  Watson  pronounce  the 
seeds  to  be  those  of  Chenopodium  albuniy  doubtless  an  indigenous 
plant,  although  not  so  regarded  by  some  botanists.  The  seeds 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  crumble  to  powder  under  slight  friction. 
The  fibres  of  the  overlying  cloth  may  also  be  easily  rubbed  to  a 
fine  brown  powder  between  the  fingers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ashes  are  dry  and  dust}'  and  have  probably  never  been 
wet,  hence  the  decay  of  the  cloth  and  seeds  is  a  dry-rot  such  as 
would  take  place  in  a  dry  cabinet.  The  alkali  in  ashes  so  dry  has 
probably  had  no  efi!ect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  buried  body  are  decayed  from  the  effect  of  the 
ashes,  the  moisture  of  the  body  making  the  action  of  the  alkali 
possible.  The  seeds  never  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  ashes, 
the  ashes  in  those  sent  to  Cambridge  having  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  flying  dust  at  the  time  the  digging  was  done  by  our 
party. 

On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  are  cut  some  grooves  and 
dots,  which  from  the  weathered  appearance  of  tfie  surface  must  be 
quite  ancient.  They  are  approximately  shown  in  the  drawing 
sent.  I  can  detect  no  connected  design  in  them.  They  are 
perhaps  tally  registers  of  some  sort. 

On  a  projecting  point  of  the  reai"  wall  are  several  artificial  vertical 
holes  in  the  rock. 

The  largest  hole  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2j-  feet  deep  to 
loose  stones  evidently  thrown  in.  Its  full  depth  is  unknown. 
Another  is  4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  deep.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  found  these  holes  as  they  now  appear.  Near  the 
holes  are  some  artificial  lines  and  dots  on  the  front  of  the  rock. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  skeleton  and  seeds  found  in  this  ash 
cave  relatively  quite  old.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tra- 
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ditions  of  its  occupancy  by  any  Indians  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  ancient  paths  leading  to  the  cave, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  forest  is  as  ancient  as  elsewhere 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  decay  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cloth  over  the  seeds  must  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  the  condition  of  dryness  necessitated  by  the  dry  and 
dusty  state  of  thQ  ashes  which  covered  it.  Without  doubt,  the  age 
of  the  sticks,  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  refuse  layer  near  the  top  of  the 
ashes  is  more  recent. 

In  the  visit  to  the  Ash  Cave,  I  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Silas 
H.  Wright  of  Lancaster,  a  friend  who  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  archaeological  matters,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Freed  whose 
.tastes  are  botanical  rather  than  ethnological.  They  rendered  me 
valued  aid  in  many  ways. 


REPORT 

OF  EXPLOEATIONS  OF  MOUNDS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO. 


Bt  Professor  E.  B.  Andrews. 


The  mounds  examined  are  in  Fairfield,  Perry,  Athens  and 
Hocking  counties.  In  Fairfield  County,  the  mounds  opened  were 
fonnd  upon  Bills.  They  command  extensive  views,  and  if  such 
views  were  deemed  desirable  by  the  builders  we  readily  perceive 
the  reason  for  the  locations.  There  are  known  to  me  only  a  few 
moands  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Hocking.  One  of  them, 
at  Sugar  Grove,  is  a  very  pretty  mound,  perhaps  15  feet  high.  A 
trench  was  dug  through  it  two  or  three  years  since,  but  the  result 
of  the  exploration  I  do  not  know.  At  Rock  Mill  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Hocking  River — there  a 
small  stream  —  flows  over  a  ledge  of  the  Waverly  sandstone,  are 
two  cmjles  or  "  forts"  as  they  are  popularly  called.  They  are  upon 
All  adjacent  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  falls.  One  of  the  circles 
has  a  conical  mound  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  the  mound  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  outside  of  which  is  the  circular  wall.  This 
18  the  only  case  I  have  found  in  which  the  entire  central  space  of 
the  circle  is  filled  with  a  conical  mound. 

,The  fine  mound  in  the  cemetery  at  Marietta  is  in  a  similar  circle 
but  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  base  of  the  mound  and 
the  ditch.  The  great  majority  of  these  circles  are  without  any 
central  mound. 

The  mound  in  the  circle  near  Rock  Mill  was  opened  many  years 
ago;  what  was  found  in  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  small 
mound,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hocking  River,  on  a  hill,  was 
opened.  A  very  few  fragments  of  bones  were  found,  nearly 
crumbled  to  a  white  powder.  They  could  all  be  held  in  the  cavity 
of  the  band.  The  mound  was  very  wet,  and,  except  a 'mere  trace, 
the  skeleton  it  once  contained  had  disappeared. 

On  a  high  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is 
another  circle  with  a  small  mound  near  by.  The  circle  has  a  diam- 
eter of  about  140  feet.  It  is  not  on  level  ground  but  in  a  slight 
depression  at  the  head  of  a  valley;  its  western  edge  is  within 
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10  feet  of  top  of  the  ridge.  If  the  circle  were  a  fort  and  desigoed 
for  defence  it  was  not  well  located.  If  for  the  stori^e  of  food 
Supplies  it  was  poorly  located.  If  designed  for  religiotia  pur* 
poaes  it  was  perhaps  well  enough.  The  entrance  was  from  the 
west  side.  The  mound  near  by  is  on  a  little  higher  ground  and 
commands  a  very  wide  pros|>ect.  It  is  more  than  300  feet  above 
tlie  Hocking  River  wJiich  flows  in  tlie  valley  on  the  west.  The 
monnd  has  an  elevation  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a  diameter  at  base  of 
about  30  feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  mound  except  charcoal 
which  in  places  was  abundant.  Not  a  fragment  of  flint  was  found 
although  Qint  arrows  were  picked  up  in  the  adjacent  field.  It  ia 
my  belief  that  the  moundbuilders  had  a  settlement  on  tliis  hill. 

On  Uount  Pleasant,  a  bold  isolated  rock  285  feet  high  above 
the  valley,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Lancaster,  ia  a  cairn 
of  stones  which  is  probably  referable  to  the  moundbuilders.  The 
point  has  a  fine  view.  It  is  reported  that  some  years  ago 
bones  were  found  under  the  stones  of  this  stone-mound. 

About   two   and   a 
*■  '  .  half  miles  northeast  of 

Lancaster,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  on  tlio 
land  of  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
is  a  small  monnd  about 
5  feet  high  with  a 
diameter  at  base  of 
from  40  to  50  feet. 
It  commands  a  wide 
outlook.  It  was  care- 
fully explored.  A 
Unely  wrought  flint 
arrowhead  was  found 
about  2  feet  below  the 
top,  and  a  greenstone 
CELT  UF  GBEjissroNE.  mLL  MOUND,   i  XaU.ral  siic.     wedge-shaped   imple- 
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ment  (tig.  1),  popu- 
larly called  "  skin  dresser,"  handsomely  wrought,  was  found  perhaps 
18  inches  below  the  surface  in  another  part  of  the  mound.  A  little 
southeast  of  the  centre  and  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a 
confused  pile  of  burnt  sandstone  rocks,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  very  large.    Charcoal  in  small  pieces  was  found  with  them 
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but  nothing  else,  and  nothing  whatever  was  found  lower  in  the 
moand.  Fires  bad  been  built  on  the  mound  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  either  signal 
fires — the  prominent  and  sightly  location  favoring  such  puri>08e — 
or  fires  for.the  comfort  of  persons  stationed  there.  The  ashes  * 
from  such  open  fires  on  such  a  wind-swept  point  would  almost 
necessarily  be  blown  away. 

On  a  hill  a  mile  southeast  of  Lancaster  are  two  mounds.  They 
command  extended  views.  One  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Stalter  was 
opened.  This  is  a  small  mound  not  more  than  4  feet  high  with  a 
base  of  perhaps  30  feet  diameter.  Burnt  clay  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  a  single  half  wrought  flint  arrowhead  were  found.  The 
earth  of  the  mound  was  remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  other 
moand  on  the  same  hill  a  little  farther  west  and  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  had  been  opened,  with  what  results  I  dp  not  know, 
and  no  examination  was  made  of  it  by  me. 

On  a  spur  of  a  ridge  about  two  miles  east  of  Lancaster  is 
an  earth- wall,  evidently  intended  for  defence.     The  ditch  is  on 
^e  outside  of  the  wall  where  it  should  be  according  to  modern 
ideas  of  defence.     In  this  particular  the  earth- work  differs  from  all 
^^  circles  and  so-called  "forts"  either  circular  or  square,  which 
1  bave  seen,  these  having  the  ditch  on  the  inside.     The  wall  cuts 
off  about  an  acre  of  ground  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur. 
The  top  is  comparatively  flat,  but  the  sides  are  very  precipitous, 
there  being  a  vertical  ledge  of  sandrock  for  most  of  the  distance. 
It  is  certainly  a  defensible  poiut.     I  saw  no  signs  of  any  excava- 
tion for  water.    The  land  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forest, 
and  shallow  excavations  might  in  the  course  of  ages  have  become 
filled  with  leaves,  decayed  logs,  etc.     Water  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys  on  each  side.     No  mound  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
defensive  wall. 

In  Perry  County,  three  mounds  were  opened,  all  situated  upon 
hills  or  elevated  ground.  Two  were  near  each  other  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Selby. 
Neither  of  them  was  on  very  high  ground,  certainly  not  on  ground 
sufficiently  elevated  to  make  them  desirable  signal  points.  Nor 
was  the  land  around  them  such  as  would  be  naturally  chosen  by 
the  moundbuilders  (who  were  evidently  good  judges  of  the  soil) 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Some  bits  of  charcoal  were  found, 
^Dd  a  few  fragments  of  flint,  and  a  half-formed  arrowhead ;  but 
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very  careful  search  revealed  no  bones  and  no  indications  that  the 
mounds  were  burial  places.  I  could  find  no  reason  why  these 
mounds  were  constructed.  They  were  small  mounds  about  5  feet 
high.  I  saw  no  traces  of  '^kitchen  refuse"  as  a  constituent  of 
either. 

Another  small  mound,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  those  last  men- 
tioned, situated  on  the  south  side  of  Rush  Creek,  about  two  miles 
east  of  New  Lexington,  was  partly  investigated,  by  making  a  single 
trench  through  the  centre.  It  was  a  low  mound  much  reduced  in 
height  by  the  long  cultivation  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  upon  a  fine  bench  of  land  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  point.  Many 
fragments  of  flint  and  charcoal  were  found  and  some  evidences  of 
"  kitchen  refuse."  It  is  probable  that  further  search  would  have 
revealed  bones  and  relics. 

At  New  Lexington,  on  a  knoll  near  the  railroad  station,  are 
many  ancient  flint  diggings.  The  flint  here  constitutes  a  regular 
layer  or  stratum  in  the  coal-measures  and  is  about  4  feet  thick. 
It  is  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  on  the  side  of  the  knoll. 
Geologically  speaking  the  flint  is  a  local  modification  of  the  Put- 
nam Hill  limestone,  a  well  defined  stratum  of  wide  extent  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Many  of  the  pits  must  have  been. from  6  to  8 
feet  deep. 

The  fiint  is  fossiliferons  and  much  of  it  is  not  compact  enough 
for  arrowheads,  and  around  the  old  excavations  are  heaps  of  the 
rejected  material.  These  excavations  are  now  largely  re-filled  with 
earth  and  debris.  I  had  no  time  to  re-open  any  of  them  in  search 
of  the  tools  by  which  the  fiint  was  quarried.  I  have  little  dchibt 
that  these  pits  were  sunk  by  the  moundbuilders.  They  are  now 
covered,  by  the  old  forest  trees  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
resorted  to  by  any  of  the  later  Indians.  I  sometimes  find  arrows 
and  knives,  the  material  of  which  I  think  came  from  these  old 
quarries. 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  Perry  county,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  or  southeast  of  Rushville,  a  large  pile  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  an 
enclosing  wall  rather  than  the  usual  stone  mound.  The  stones 
are  large  and  angular,  such  as  could  have  been  built  into  a  wall, 
and  not  the  miscellaneous  collection  such  as  are  thrown  together 
in  mounds.  Although  boulders  of  the  drift  are  abundant  in  the 
region,  no  boulders  are  in  the  heap  so  far  as  I  now  recollect. 
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On  a  hill  near  Glenford  Station,  north  of  Somerset,  in  the  same 
county,  is  a  "fort"  formed  by  a  stone  wall  enclosing  many  acres. 
I  have  never  visited  it. 

Athens  County.  My  researches  in  this  county  have  been  as 
yet  chiefly  confined  to  a  group  of  mounds  found  on  what  is  termed 
Wolf  Plain,  situated  in  Athens^  and  Dover  townships.  This  is  a 
terrace  or  drift  plain,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hocking  River 
bringing  northern  drift  sand  and  gravel,  and  filling  its  ancient  chan- 
nel. Afterwards  the  river  broke  through  a  low  gap  in  the  range  of 
hills  between  Salina  and  Chauncey  into  the  old  valley  of  Sunday 
Creek  and  now  flows  east  of  this  range.  The  rough  map  which  I 
send  will  show  this.  The  Plain  is  probably  not  less  than  80  feet 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  plain,  where  the  small  streams  afford  good  drainage, 
are  dry  and  the  soil,  being  rich,  aflTorded  a  desirable  location  for  a 
large  settlement  of  moundbuilders.  Everywhere  along  the  edges 
of  the  terrace  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  below  the  general  level,  are 
springs  which  afibrded  ample  supplies  of  excellent  water.  Near 
these  springs  are  marshy  and  miry  places,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
in  Ohio  more  likely  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon.  Unfortunately  ditches  have  never  been  dug  by  which 
my  supposition  might  be  tested.  I  flnd  twenty-three  separate 
earthworks  on  this  plain,  of  which  seven  are  circles  or  "  forts " 
and  sixteen  conical  mounds.  They  are  located  on  the  map,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  do  it  without  measurements  of  courses  and  dis- 
tances. 

The  Cirdes  are  generally  large  and  are  all  built  after  the  same 
plan.  There  is  a  circular  earth-wall,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch. 
The  earth  from  the  ditch  afibrded  generally  the  material  for  the 
wall,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  required  more  earth  than  the  ditch  furnished. 

The  most  perfect  of  these  circles,  or  the  one  with  the  highest 
wall  and  deepest  ditch,  is  that  marked  20  on  the  map.^  In  many 
places  the  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
from  11  to  12  feet.  The  field  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many 
years  and  the  plow  has  both  lowered  the  wall  and  partly  filled  tbe 
ditch.  When  first  made,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  summit  of  the  wall  must  have  been  from  15  to  18  feet. 

^This  map  is  not  reprodaced,  bat  wiU  be  preserved  at  the  Maseam  for  consultation 
in  connection  with  these  references.— F.  W.  P. 
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The  opening  is  on  the  east  side,  toward  an  open  level  space 
containing  four  or  five  acres.  Tlie  circle  is  on  the  extreme  western 
point  of  an  outlier  of  the  plain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plain  by  a  small  valley  eroded  by  a  little  stream.  It  was  located 
where  there  was  not  sufficient  space  for  it,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  wall  is  upon  an  embankment  by  which  the  terrace  is  widened. 

Perhaps  this  location  was  a  little  more  defensible,  with  a  very 
steep  artificial  bank  on  one  side  and  one  less  steep  on  the  other, 
but  so  many  of  these  circles  are  on  the  open  plain  removed  from 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  an}'  of  these 
circles  were  designed  for  forts.  If  the  circles  were  for  some  relig- 
ious use,  the  priest  or  ruler  might  have  merely  consulted  his  whims 
in  locating  them.  The  circle  just  described,  measured  312  feet 
(104  paces)  in  diameter  from  the  outer  limit-wall,  and  120  feet 
diameter  of  the  level  area  inside  of  the  ditch.  A  large  tulip  tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera),  a  veteran  of  the  original  forest,  now 
grows  from  the  ditch. 

The  circle  numbered  19  on  the  map,  has  lost  its  wall  on  the 
south  side,  from  the  removal  of  the  terrace  bank  near  the  edge  of 
which  it  was  doubtless  originally  placed.  The  terrace  bank  here 
is  a  sloping  one,  and  the  little  run  in  the  valley  below  is  so  far 
away  that  no  currents  of  water  could  reach  it.  It  could  only  have 
been  removed  by  the  action  of  rains  during  long  ages,  carrying 
down  the  sands,  etc.,  particle  by  particle.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  waste  was  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was.  It  was 
uniform  along  the  whole  brow  of  the  terrace,  the  smooth  line  of 
contour  being  everywhere  beautifully  preserved.  I  think  we  have 
here  proof  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  mounds.  The  en- 
trance to  this  circle  was  on  the  southeast  side,  very  near  the  pres. 
ent  edge  of  the  terrace. 

No  explorations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  circles  in  search  of 
proof  of  the  use  of  upright  posts  or  palisades.  If  used  for  "  forts  " 
we  should  expect  to  find  somewhere  traces  of  such  posts. 

Mounds.  There  are  seventeen  conical  mounds  on  Wolf  Plain. 
The  largest  is  that  of  George  Connett  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Plain.  It  is  marked  No.  6  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  40  feet 
high,  by  a  hasty  determination  with  a  Locke's  level,  and  about  170 
feet  in  diameter  of  base.  The  original  forest  trees  are  removed, 
but  there  are  many  apple  trees  and  a  few  peach  trees  growing  upon 
it,  especially  near  the  summit.    No  excavation  has  ever  been  made 
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in  it.  My  friend  Wyndham  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Secretary  of  A.  and  L.  E.  Railway  Co.,  has  computed  the  cubic 
contents  of  this  mound  to  be  437,742  cubic  feet.  As  will  be  here- 
after seen,  the  mounds  here  were  built  by  the  adding  of  small 
quantities  —  about  a  peck  in  the  average  —  to  the  growing  heap. 
It  would  require  for  this  mound  1,405,152  such  loads  of  earth. 
Since  the  earth  was  taken  evenly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
there  being  no  depressions  or  excavations  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  length  of  the  journeys  to  and  from 
the  mound  must  have  been  considerable.  From  these  facts  we 
can  see  how  much  human  labor  entered  into  the  construction  of 
the  mounds. 

The  Beard  Mound, —  No.  8  on  the  map.    This  mound  is  the 
second  in  size  on  the  Wolf  Plain,  being  about  30  feet  high  and 
inth  a  diameter  of  base  of  114  feet.    The  highway  passes  over 
one  side  of  it  and  a  considerable  excavation  has  been  made,  leav- 
ing a  nearly  vertical  bank  of  perhaps  15  feet  in  height.    With  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Beard,  I  dug  away  more  of  this  bank 
deepening  the  excavation  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Although  I  found  no  place  of  burial,  and  no  human  bones,  yet  I 
was  able  to  study,  to  very  good  advantage,  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  mound.    The  clean  vertical  face  presents  a  mottled 
appearance  from  the  different  colors  of  the  materials  used.    The 
dirt  was  thrown  down  in  small  quantities  —  averaging  about  a  peck 
—as  if  from  a  basket,  and  the  outline  of  each  deposit  is  generally 
^^ry  distinctly  discernible.    These  outlines  of  each  pile,  or  basket 
^^11,  are  somewhat  oval,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  a  dump- 
heap  made  up  in  this  way,  of  earth  of  different  shades  of  color. 
The  materials  are  yellow  clayey  earth,  light  loam,  gravelly  earth 
wd  a  black  earth,  which  I  call  "  kitchen  refuse,"  the  latter  some- 
times becoming  lighter  in  color  and  composed  of  gray  ashes. 
There  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  anything  like  stratification,  from 
placing  the  materials  in  regular  concentric  laj'ers  as  has  been 
claimed  in  the  structure  of  mounds.     It  is  rather  a  vast  pile  of 
dirt  thrown  down  without  order  or  system,  the  sole  object  being 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  heap.     There  was  apparently  no 
plan  of  working  except  to  build  up  a  conical  mound  in  the  most 
simple  and  convenient  wa}'  possible.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Beard  mound,  the  surface  was  very  uneven,  at  one  time  it  was 
lowest  in  the  middle.    The  dirt  was  scraped  up  from  the  surface 
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of  the  plain,  doubtless  wherever  it  could  be  obtained  most  conve- 
niently. .  The  builders  probably  had  no  tools  for  excavating,  at 
least  no  holes  or  pits  were  dug  anywhere  on  the  plain  from  which 
to  take  the  earth  for  the  mounds. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beard  mound  I  find  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  dark  earth  which  I  have  called  "  kitchen  refuse."  This 
is  made  up  of  blackened  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  bits  of  bones  some 
burned  and  some  not,  fresh-water  shells^  among  which  are  several 
species  of  the  Unionidce  and  sometimes  land  snails,  the  Helices^ 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  of  broken  flints,  and  small  stones  gen- 
erally burnt,  such  as  might  be  in  fires  built  on  the  ground.  This 
refuse  was  gathered  from  near  their  dwellings  which  were  doubtless 

not  far  off.    It  was  re- 
^'^'  2.  moved    from    the    vi- 

cinity of  the  dwellings, 
possibly  because  it  was 
in  the  way  there,  but 
more  probably  because 
it  was  a  convenient  ma- 
terial to  throw  upon 
the  growing  mound- 
heap.  The  quantity  of 
this  refuse  would  in- 
dicate a  considerable 
population.  But  con- 
ceding this,  I  am  never- 
theless led  to  believe 
that  the  large  Beard  mound  was  a  long  time  in  building,  for  we 
find  at  many  different  levels,  the  proof  that  grasses  and  other  vege- 
tation grew  rankly  upon  the  earth  heap  and  were  buried  by  the  dirt. 
This  is  more  often  noticed  near  the  base  of  the  mound  where  the 
area  to  be  covered  was  so  large.  Whether  in  the  summer  the  grasses, 
etc.,  grew  over  a  part  of  the  area  while  work  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
or  the  work  was  intermitted  altogether  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
this  mound.  It  may  have  been  the  work  of  several  generations  of 
men.  The  explorations  did  not  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound 
and  nothing  was  found  to  show  why  it  was  built,  although  the 
method  of  construction  is  apparent. 
I  found  a  polished  green  stone  wedge-shaped  implement  (Fig.  2) 
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near  one  side  of  the  mound  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  had 
evidently  been  accidently  dropped,  and  subsequently  buried.  This 
mound  deserves  additional  exploration.  The  centre  can  best  be 
reached  by  a.tunnel  or  driftway.  The  "kitchen  refuse"  should 
receive  a  much  more  careful  search  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  for  from  it  much  might  be  learned  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people. 

The  George  Connett  Mound, —  No.  7  on  the  map.  This  is  a  low 
mound  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  broad  base,  perhaps  40  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original 
height  has  been  considerably  reduced.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  mound  by  the  burnt  clay  upon  its  top,  and  Mr.  Connett 
cheerfully  consented  to  my  exploring  it.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was 
dug  through  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt  yellow  clay 
was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black 
earth  appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  About  5  feet 
below  the  top  we  came  upon  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently  been  enclosed . 
•  in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  platform  of  wood 
placed  upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers  there  were  laid  other 
pieces  of  wood  forming  an  enclosed  box  or  cofBn.  A  part  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred,  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle 
part  of  the  body  was  in  the  hottest  fire  and  many  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder  and  at  this  point 
the  enclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  enclosing 
the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred.  • 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  was  kindled,  a  layer  of 
dirt  was  thrown  over  the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of 
burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by  some  mispjacement  of 
the  dirt,  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but 
at  others  where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered 
fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is  difiScult  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way.  There  must  have 
been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  above  the  body, 
and  many  of  them,  because,  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  the  clay 
is  burned  even  to  the  top  of  the  mound.    In  one  place  three  feet 
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above  the  body  the  clay  is  vitrifled.  It  is  possible  that  fires  were 
built  at  different  levels — open  fires,  —  and  that  most  of  tlie  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain. 
I  have  stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood 
on  which  the  body  was  placed.  On  the  same  floor  were  placed 
about  500  copper  beads  forming  a  line  ^Iroost  around  the  body. 
Of  course  the  string  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  copper 
heads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and 
the  beads  were  more  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the 
timbers  and  cai-th.  Sometimes  several  were  found  in  contact  in 
proper  order. 

Several  beads  were  completely  rusted  away.    Where  the  timbers 

were  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads  were  found 

lying  upon  the  lowest  layer  of  charred  wood  with  another  layer 

resting  upon  them.     From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric 

or  growth  rings  in  the  charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer,  I  infer  that 

there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  platform  of  poles  for  the 

resting  place  of  the  body.    Where  the  wood  was  burned  to  ashes 

the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

The  beads  (Fig.  3)  were  made  of  narrow  strips  of  copper  rolled 

together  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 

^^'  *'  They  are  not  welded  but  were 

rolled  up  when  cold.     Two  or 

three  were  warped  and  unrolled 

by  the  heat  to  which  they  had 

been    subjected.      The    copper 

beads  found  in  the  School-house 

mound  on  the  same  plain  were 

oval,  a  much  more  difficult  form 

to  make  (see  flg.  6).  The  dis- 
coppEB  BEADS,  OEO.  coNKETpB  HOUND,     tributiou  of   thc  bcods  in   the 

KatoTBl  •lie.    MuMumNo.BSM.  „  r^  .•  j     i       j       . 

Oeo.  Connett  mound  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  they  were  not  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  one 
buried  (esccpt  perhaps  a  few  found  near  the  neck),  but  were  de- 
^sited  as  the  property  of  the  man.  When  we  remember  tliat  the 
copper  of  the  moundbuihiers  was  obtained  from  the  veins  of  native 
copper  near  Lake  Superior  (a  long  way  off  from  Southern  Ohio), 
where  it  was  quarried  in  the  most  laborious  manner  ;  that  it  was 
hammered  into  thin  sheets  and  divided  into  narrow  strips  by  no 
better  smith's  tools,  so  far  as  we  know,  than  such  as  could  be 
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made  of  stone,  and  then  rolled  into  beads,  it  is  evident  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  beads 
in  this  mound  would  give  them  an  immense  value. 

The  shell  beads  of  which  there  were  perhaps  fifty,  are  handsomely 
made  of  some  thick  shell.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  form, 
some  being  as  tai^e  as  a  hazel-nut  and  oval  in  form,  others  a  mere 
flat  disc  like  a  joint  of  a  crinoida!  stem.  The  holes  are  smoothly 
bored,  and  in  the  larger  beads  the  drilling  was  from  each  side. 
This  is  seen  very  distinctly  where  the  beads  are  broken.  When 
BmalleB,  the  boles  have  a  regular  taper  from  one  side  to  the  other .^ 

The  most  interesting  of  the  p.    ^ 

relics  found  in  this  moufid  is  an 
instrument  of  copper  (Fig.  4), 
found  lying  among  the  ashes  and 
burnt  bones  of  the  middle  of  the 
^Kidy,  where  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat.  It  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  caulk- 
er's cliisel.  It  is  cylindrical  at 
one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other.  It  is  hollow  througliout, 
*iUi  a  hole  in  the  flattened  end. 
Length,  141""";  width  at  flat- 
tened eud,  S^"" ;  diameter  of  the 
ejlindrical  part,  aO"".  It  was 
made  from  a  single  piece  of 
copper,  the  outline  of  which  is 
iniiicated  in  the  figure.  The-. 
copper  tras  hammered  out  into  ' 
*o  smooth  and  even  a  sh,eet 
that  no  traces  of  the  hammer 

are  Visible.     It  would  betaken       „ou^i,_  isat.Biio.  mub.Ko.8!ais. 
indeed  for  rolled  sheet-copper. 

The  edges  are  brought  together  and  united  very  closely  by  a  slight 
overiap.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  welded  hut  it  probably 
is  not,  the  welding  of  copjwr  in  our  day  being  a  diflUcult  matter. 
The  implement  taken  altogether  is  a  remarkable  sample  of  smitli's 
vork.  Many  a  villt^e  blacksmith  of  our  time  could  not  take  a 
■9m  Sgure  and  detcrlptioa  at  sioillnt  beads  team  a  mound  In  Vliglaia  on  p.  BS.— 
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lump  of  metallic  copper  and  fashion  a  tool  as  symmetrical  and 
perfect.  He  would  utterly  despair  if  he  had  no  better  shop  and 
tools  to  work  with  than  had  the  moundbullder  artisan.  As  to  the 
use  to  which  the  instrument  was  applied,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
worthy  conjecture. 

Neither  flint  arrows,  nor  stone  implements  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  the  mound. 

Some  of  the  bones  are  pretty  well  preserved.  The  skull  was 
crushed  and  broken.  It  was  evidently  brittle  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat,  and  the  fragments  show  a  sharp  angular  fracture  like 
broken  porcelain.  The  absorption  by  the  bones  of  fatty  animal 
matter  at  the  time  the  body  was  subjected  to  so  great  heat,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  their  preservation.  The  skeleton  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a  veritable  moundbnUder, 

Woodruff  Connetfa  Mounds.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  of  map.  There 
are  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Woodruff  Connett  on  the 
north  part  of  the  plain.  They  are  quite  near  each  other  and  are  not 
very  far  from  the  two  mounds  of  Mr.  Geo.  Connett  (Nos.  6  and  7). 
Mound  No.  3  is  a  very  low  mound  and  has  been  long  plowed  over. 
Mr.  W.  Connett  reports  that  many  years  since  he  plowed  up  two 
skeletons,  with  one  of  which  he  found  copper  beads.  The  skeletons 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mound  not  very  far  from  the  margin, 
lying  with  their  heads  to  the  north.  Mr.  C.  reports  that  subse- 
quently a  party  from  Athens  dug  into  this  mound,  near  its  centre, 
and  found  ashes  and  burnt  clay  but  nothing  else  of  interest.  I 
doubt  whether  the  exploration  was  t^prough.  I  hope  at .  some 
future  time  to  reexamine  this  mound.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  skeletons  plowed  up  by  Mr.  C.  were  those  of  Indians,  and 
the  original  place  of  the  burial  of  the  moundbullder  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Connett's  large  mound  No.  5,  has  never 
been  opened.    It  is,  I  think,  one  of  great  promise. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Connett,  a  pretty  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  mound  No.  4  was  made  by  means  of  a  trench.  The 
mound  is  a  little  more  than  6  feet  high  with  a  base  of  perhaps  40 
feet  diameter. 

Nothing  was  found  for  5  feet  from  the  surface  except  the  natural 
dirt  of  the  plain  generally  homogeneous  with  occasional  small  de- 
posits or  baskets  full  of  black  earth  which  I  call  "  kitchen  refuse." 
About  6  feet  down  and  on  or  very  near  the  original  surface  of  the 
plain,  I  found  ashes,  charcoal,  bones,  etc.  The  bones  were  con- 
siderably scattered  over  a  space  of  from  8  to  10  feet. 
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There  was  evideDtly  some  sort  of  wooden  structure  of  timbers 
placed  longitudinally  east  and  west.  Most  of  this  was  burnt,  but 
on  the  west  side  pretty  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  more  properly 
charred  wood,  showed  that  the  fire  was  less  complete  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  bones  were  found  baked  rather  than 
burnt.  The  few  ribs  and  a  humerus  found  on  the  extreme  east 
were  not  burnt.  If  they  belonged  to  the  same  body,  they  had 
fallen  or  been  thrown  by  the  displacement  of  the  timbers  to  the 
east,  and  were  found  lying  in  a  depression  of  the  bottom. 

How  the  bones  became  so  scattered  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
if  they  belonged  to  a  single  body.    It  is  possible  that  they  were 
in  part  scattered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  timbers,  but  more  prob- 
ably by  the  rude  stirring  of  the  fires  by  those  who  had  charge  of 
t\ie  cremation.    The  bones  were  evidently  not  burned  before  bur- 
ial, as  I  have  found  the  case  in  some  other  mounds.     Mai\y  of  the 
bones  were  well  preserved,  having  apparently  in  the  baking  process 
absorbed  much  animal  fat.    The  skull  was  broken  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  baking  having  rendered  it  brittle, 


Fig.  9. 


TCBB  or  CLAT,  w.  coNNvn'8  MOUND,   k  ^at.  Size.   Mna.  No.  8865. 

bnt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound,  the 
fi'acture  was  sharp  and  distinct  like  that  of  broken  porcelain.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bones  of  undoubted  moundbuildera  so  perfectly 
preserved  as  those  in  this  and  in  the  Greo.  Connett  mound. 

No  beads  of  any  kind  were  found  and  no  stone  implements. 
The  pottery  "whistle"  (Fig.  5)  was  the  only  thing  found  with  the 
bones.  This  is  a  cylinder  of  soft  yellow  clay,  but  slightly  baked, 
if  at  all.  One  end  is  closed  except  a  small  circular  opening.  It 
is  186"«»  long  and  23™  in  diameter. 

The  Zenner  Meadow  Mound.    This  mound  is  No.  13  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  large  flat  mound  8  to  9  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  base  of 
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80  feet.  It  is  a  little  south  of  a  large  circle  or  fort,  marked  No.  12 
on  map.  The  mound  was  a  very  wet  one  and  thorough  trenching 
was  not  attempted;  instead,  a  pit  12X5  feet  was  sunk  exactly 
in  the  centre.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  Mr.  Zenner,  a  merchant 
of  Athens,  generously  consented  to  our  opening  any  of  his  mounds. 
No  burnt  earth  was  found.  Near  the  top  there  was  considerable 
"  kitchen  refuse."  On  the  bottom  or  on  the  original  surface  we 
found  ashes  and  in  connection  with  the  ashes  burnt  human  bones. 
They  had  evidently  been  burned  before  burial,  and  had  been  gatli- 
ered  in  miscellaneous  confusion,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  space  5  or 
6  inches  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  ashes  were  doubtless 
brought  with  them,  at  least  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidences  of  a 
local  fire  in  the  reddening  or  hardening  of  the  clay  or  in  remnants 
of  charcoal.     No  traces  of  beads  or  implements. 

The  Zenner  Large  Mound,  This  mound  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
mounds  and  four  cil-cles  or  **  forts"  numbered,  on  the  map,  21,  22, 
23  (mounds)  and  16,  17,  18, 19  (circles).  The  Large  Mound  (21) 
is  14  feet  8  inches  high,  with  a  base  of  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter. 
On  the  east  side,  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top,  we  found  a 
depression  showing  former  digging,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
mound  was  opened  many  years  .ago  and  stone  pipes  found.  From 
the  surface  appearance  we  inferred  that  the  former  excavation 
had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  and  we  concluded  to 
trench  it.  Much  labor  was  expended  on  it,  unfortunately  with 
negative  results.  Ashes  in  considerable  quantity  was  found  on 
the  bottom  near  the  middle  and  in  the  earth  a  little  above  we  found 
a  jaw  and  some  bones  of  a  small  animal.  On  the  bottom  on  the 
line  of  the  ash^s  we  worked  under  the  walls  as  far  as  we  could, 
but  found  nothing.  On  the  east  side  we  came  into  the  old  exca- 
vation, which  had  evidently  reached  the  bottom  not  very  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  mound.  Considerable  ''kitchen  refuse"  was 
found,  but  less  than  in  the  Beard  Mound.  The  mound  is  very  dry 
and  well  preserved,  human  bones  were  expected  but  none  were 
found.  It  caved  in  on  the  side  weakened  by  the  old  excavation 
the  night  after  we  had  completed  the  trench,  and  we  gave  up 
further  search. 

Near  the  large  mound  are  two  small  ones  (Nos.  22  and  23  of 
map)  through  each  of  which  trenches  were  dug,  but  nothing  of 
value  found.     In  one  of  them  there  was  much  "  kitchen  refuse." 

These  three  Zenner  Mounds,  being  close  by  four  forts  or  circles, 
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were  supposed  to  be  very  promising  ones,  and  it  is  to  me  a  tittle 
Btrange  that  nothing  sliould  have  been  found  in  any  of  them. 

Two  other  mounds  (Nos.  24  and  25  of  map)  on  Mr.  Zenner's 
farm  were  opened  with  no  better  reeulta.  No.  25  is  a  very  small 
moand  in  the  woods.'  No.  24  is  about  8  feet  high.  It  proved  very  . 
wet  and  troublesome  to  dig.  Ashes  were  found  at  the  bottom 
hut  nothing  else.  I  think  a  very  few  traces  of  bones  were  noticed, 
but  the  mound  is  a  poor  one  for  the  preservation  of  bones. 

The  Scfioot-houae  Mound. —  No.  10  of  map.     This  mound  was 
originally  a  pretty  high  one  (probably  not  less  than  18  feet  ia 


height)  before  the  top  of  it  was  removed  to  secure  an  elevated  site 
for  a  district  school-house.    The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1675 
Rkfobt  Pbabody  Musbvu,  II.    6. 
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and  the  house  built  in  time  for  the  winter  school.  The  mound 
was  ploughed  and  scraped  and  the  dirt  placed  in  the  street. 

There  was  considerable  "kitchen  refuse."  Neither  bones  nor 
stone  implements  were  noticed,  but  the  lower  4  feet  of  the  mound 
were  not  removed.  At  a  point  uear  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  school-house,  and  perhaps  15  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
there  was  plowed  up,  in  extremely  hard  and  dry  dirt,  a  large  piece 
of  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  ornamented  dress.  It  was  accord- 
ing to  report,  8  or  10  in.  wide,  and  perhaps  equally  deep.  It  was 
covered  with  copper  beads  and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  many 
bystanders  to  obtain  portions  of  it,  that  it  was  torn  in  pieces  and 
distributed.  It  was  found  at  a  point  probably  8  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, estimated  vertically,  and  12  to  15  from  the  surface,  estimated 
horizontally.  It  was  in  extremely  hard  dirt,  which  had  never  been 
disturbed,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  forbids  the  idea  that 
it  was  of  Indian  origin.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter 
Martin,  Esq.,  for  a  fragment  of  the  curious  relic,  represented  in 
figure  6.  The  beads  were  strung  on  a  buckskin  string  and  placed 
on  four  layers  of  the  same  skin.  The  skin  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. It  was  probably  never  wet  after  it  was  placed  in  the  mound. 
The  fibre  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  give  the  whole  a  slight  degree  of 
toughness.  The  beads'  were  of  a  more  elaborate  character  than 
those  found  in  the  Geo.  Connett  Mound,  being  oval  in  form.  I 
regard  this  relic  as  a  genuine  one  and  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
moundbuilders.  The  exact  place  where  it  was  ploughed  up  bus 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  trustworthy  persons  who  were 
present.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bottom  of  this  mound 
had  not  been  explored  before  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

Judge  JeicetVs  Mounds.  A  little  east  of  Wolf  Plain,  on  the  ridge, 
are  two  mounds  on  the  land  of  Judge  Jewett,  who  consented  to  their 
being  opened.  They  command  good  views.  One  overlooks  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  other  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Hocking 
River.    These  mounds  are  numbered  27  and  28  on  the  map. 

No.  27,  in  the  open  pasture,  is  the  larger  mound,  being  10  feet 
high,  with  diameter  of  base  of  50  feet.  This  mound  was  trenched. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it.  It  proved  to  be  very  wet.  On  the  west 
side,  about  3  feet  below  the  sui-face,  was  a  large  stone  of  saudrock 
measuring  24  X  16  X  8.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  we  have 
found  a  stone  of  considerable  size  in  an  earth  mound.  It  was  ex- 
amined for  mai'kings  or  inscriptions,  but  none  were  found.    The 
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eart&  of  the  mound  was  quite  homogeneous  and  no  kitchen  refuse 
was  noticed.  There  were  occasionally  bits  of  charcoal,  but  no 
defined  line  of  ashes.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  very  disappointing 
mound. 

The  other  mound  (No.  28)  is  in  woods.  It  is  8  feet  high  with 
40  feet  diameter  of  base.  There  had  formerly  been  a  shallow  exca- 
vation made  in  the  top,  about  3  feet  deep.  The  lower  6  feet  of  the 
mound  was  largely  composed  of  burnt  earth  red  and  black,  but 
with  a  large  preponderance  of  red.  Small  bits  of  charcoal  were 
found  but  no  large  pieces  and  no  proofs  of  any  structure  of  timber. 
Near  the  bottom  and  mixed  with  the  red  burnt  earth  were  human 
bones  in  small  fragments,  probably  remnants  of  a  body  after  cre- 
mation. They  were  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  3  feet  square. 
No  defined  line  of  ashes  was  found.  No  grave  could  be  found 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  No  flint  arrowheads  nor 
implements  of  any  kind  were  seen.  The  mound  was  only  char- 
acterized by  the  large  quantity  of  burnt  earth  found  in  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  and  not  far  from 
the  Hocking  River,  on  a  gravel  terrace,  are  a  circle  and  mound, 
quite  near  together.  They  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alanson 
Courtenay,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  open  the  mound.  The 
circle  is  rather  a  small  one  perhaps  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  mound 
is  about  100  feet  from  the  circle  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  hill, 
and  is  3  feet  high  and  of  25  feet  diameter  of  base.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  plow.  At  or  very  near  the  bottom,  a 
little  northeast  of  the  centre,  wa^  found  a  skeleton  lying  with  the 
head  to  the  west.  The  bones  were  badly  decayed  and  only  unsat- 
isfactory fragments  were  obtained.  No  traces  of  ashes  or  burnt 
earth  were  visible.  Not  far  from  this  mound  on  the  east,  on  the 
railroad,  many  skeletons  were  brought  to  light  in  making  an  exca- 
vation with  a  steam  shovel.  The  bones  were  broken  by  the  shovel 
and  I  have  only  heard  of  a  single  skuU  in  tolerable  preservation, 
^ith  the  skeletons  was  found  an  earthen  pot  holding  about  a 
qu  art.  No  sufficient  investigation  has  been  made  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  skeletons  were  those  of  Indians  or  of  mound- 
builders.    I  had  supposed  them  Indian  bones. 

Hocking  County.  In  company  with  Judge  Silas  H.  Wright,  I  ex- 
plored a  mound  on  the  Wright  farm  in  Greene  township,  Hocking 
Co.,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Logan.  There  were 
two  mounds  on  the  farm;   one  of  these  has  recently  been  re- 
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moved  and  the  other  we  opened.  The  first  mentioned  being  In  the 
barn-yard  was  in  the  way,  and  it  is  now  altogether  removed  and  a 
weighing  scale  has  been  constructed  on  its  site.  In  preparing  the 
scale  pit,  an  excavation  had  been  made  to  the  original  level  of  the 
ground.  Near  the  original  centre  of  the  mound,  aqd  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  pit  a  hole  was  dug  5  to  6  feet  deep  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  resting  upon  a  gravel  stratum,  which  there  greatly 
facilitates  the  under  drainage  of  the  soil,  was  found  a  human  skel- 
eton. Many  of  the  bones  were  in  tolerable  preservation  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  skull  was  obtained.  The  body  was  buried 
at  full  length  with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  mound  was  originally 
about  10  feet  high.  These  bones  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Wright,  the  brother  of  the  Judge.  No  traces  of  burnt 
earth,  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  had  never  been  burned.  It  was  exactly  like  a 
modern  grave  with  an  earth  mound  over  it.  The  mound  is  not  on 
one  of  the  drift  terraces,  but  on  an  alluvial  terrace  perhaps  30  to 
35  feet  above  the  Hocking  River,  and  more  than  one-half  a  mile 
distant  from  it. 

A  few  rods  from  the  mound  last  mentioned  and  on  the  same 
low  terrace  is  the  other  mound  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  from 
9  to  10  feet  higli.  A  road  had  been  graded  along  one  side,  caus- 
ing the  removal  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  mound,  and  on  the 
other  side  an  excavation  had  been  made  for  a  sort  of  milk  cellar. 
All  the  exposures  showed  much  burnt  earth  or  clay,  of  brick  color, 
and  borings  with  a  post  auger  at  different  places  also  revealed 
much  red  earth. 

A  wide  trench  was  dug  through  the  mound  from  the  road  to  the 
milk  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  perhaps  6  or  6  inches 
above  the  original  level,  with  a  layer  of  brown  loam  between,  we 
found  a  large  and  mixed  collection  of  bones,  all  burnt  and  in  very 
small  fragments.  See  a  of  section  represented  in  figure  7.  They 
rested  above  some  ashes,  a  very  thin  layer,  but  were  themselves 
embedded  in  a  dark  brown  dirt.  These  bones  were  spread  over  a 
surface  of  perhaps  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  They  evidently 
had  been  burned  before  burial  in  the  mound.  In  the  clay  and  dirt 
perhaps  3  inches  above  the  layer  of  burnt  bones,  we  found  a  part 
of  the  bones  of  a  body  which  had  beeh  evidently  buried  without 
cremation.  Unfortunately  the  bones  were  decaj^ed  past  recovery, 
except  a  few  fragments.    The  body  lay  with  its  head  to  the  north 
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as  in  the  other  mound  near  by.  No  traces  of  fire  could  be  de- 
tected either  upon*  these  bones  or  upon  the  brown  earth  connected 
with  them.    Above  the  stratum  of  brown  earth,  which  was  from 

4  to  6  inches  thick,  we  found  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  black  with  charcoal, 
perhaps  2  inches  thick.  Above  this 
layer  was  another  of  a  brown  loam, 
slightly  reddish,  as  if  it  had  felt  the 
fire  somewhat.  Above  this  reddish 
brown  loam  was  a  horizon  of  charred 
wood,  although  the  wood  was  gone  in 
places,  while  in  others  it  was  6  inches 
thick.  There  were  indications  of 
pretty  large  timbers  or  logs  forming 
a  structure  something  like  a  '^cob- 
house"  of  children,  or  a  rail  com- 
crib  of  the  western  farmers.  These 
timbers  were  in  places  only  charred,, 
and  the  charred  ends  were  preserved. 
The  direction  in  which  the  charred 
wood  lay  was  for  the  most  part  from 
north  to  south.  The  unburned  body 
also  lay  in  the  same  direction.  Over 
the  charred  wood  horizon  was  red 
burnt  earth  and  clay.  The  amount 
of  this  burnt  clay  was  very  great. 
Directly  over  the  buried  body  it  was 
nearly  3  feet  thick,  and  elsewhere  it 
was  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  of  it  is  hard  almost  like  brick 
and  of  a  bright  brick  red.  Much  of 
it  although  equally  burnt  was  not 
compacted,  but  was  soft  and  flowing 
like  kiln-dried  sand,  or  like  Indian 
meal.  Sometimes  we  found  some 
black  burnt  earth,  very  compact  and  iiard.  Why  it  remained 
black,  retaining  apparently  much  carbonaceous  matter,  I  cannot 
explain,  unless  possibly  the  heat  was  not  sufficiently  intense.  This 
black  earth  was  evidently  kitchen  refuse.  No  fragments  of  char- 
coal were  found  in  the  heavy  mass  of  red  burned  earth  extending 
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over  the  centre  of  the  mound.  How  such  a  large  mass  of  clay  could 
be  burnt  by  a  fire  on  the  top,  I  cannot  understand,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  small  fire  on  the  line 
of  the  charred  wood  (6)  under  the  clay  could  have  oxydized  the 
iron  in  such  a  large  mass  of  earth.  In  the  burning  on  the  level 
of  6,  the  fire  must  in  part  have  been  a  smothereil  one,  producing 
as  it  did  charred  wood.  Could  this  burnt  clay  have  been  burned 
elsewhere  and  afterwards  brought  as  a  sacred  earth  and  placed 
over  the  buried  bones  ?  In  favor  of  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
we  occasionally  found  isolated  lumps  and  small  deposits  of  the  same 
burnt  clay  in  higher  portions  of  the  mound.  These  were  appar- 
ently brought  as  burnt  clay  and  were  not  burned  on  the  spot. 

In  the  brown  unburnt  clay  over  the  bones  were  some  pieces  of 
"^vessels  made  of  steatite,  or  soapstone.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  found  this  material.  No  stone  of  this  kind  is  found  nearer 
than  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  One  of  the  names  of 
this  mineral  is  potstone.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  mound- 
builders  had  learned  its  value.  In  the  fields  between  this  mound 
and  the  Hocking  River  I  found  abundant  fragments  of  pottery  of 
the  usual  texture,  but  I  found  no  fragments  of  soapstone  ware. 

The  mound  had,  scattered  through  it,  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  flint  and  occasionally  a  finished  arrowhead.  These  had 
either  been  dropped  in  the  earth  of  the  mound  while  in  progress 
of  its  construction,  or  were  already  in  the  earth  when  it  was 
gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  Wright  mounds  are  two  others 
in  the  rich  valley.  They  have  never  been  opened.  On  the  hills 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Wright  farm  are  four  mounds, 
one  of  earth  and  three  of  stone.  The  earth  mound  is  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  apparently  two  mounds  united.  The  height  of  the 
larger  mound  is  from  9  to  10  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  chief 
mound  is  45  feet,  while  that  through  the  two  is  65  feet.  This 
mound  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  on  a  ridge  directly  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Hocking,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Aaron  Young,  in  Greene  township,  Hocking  Co. 

The  three  stone  mounds  are  on  the  same  ridge  but  further  south. 
One  of  these  is  on  the  land  of  J.  D.  Longstreth,  Greene  township, 
Hocking  Co.  It  is  5  feet  high  with  a  base  of  48  feet  diameter, 
composed  of  large  angular  stones  of  coarse  sandrock  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal-measures.    Heavy  bodies  of  this  sandrock  are 
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foand  in  these  hills.  This  mound  was  formerly  opened  and  there 
is  a  circular  pit  in  the  centre,  roughly  walled  up  like  a  well. 
Whether  anything  was  found  I  could  not  learn.  I  do  not  think 
the  pit  went  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  other  two  stone  mounds  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  are  on  the  land  of  Christopher  Kreitz 
in  the  same  township.  They  are  only  16  feet  apart.  The  larger 
one  is  10  feet  high  with  a  base  of  60  feet  diameter.  The  smaller 
is  6  feet  high  and  54  feet  in  diameter  of  base.^ 

The  smaller  one  was  once  opened  by  a  pit  in  the  centre.  This 
opening  disclose<l  the  fact  that  the  mound  was  composed  of  about 
one-half  dirt  and  one-half  stones.  No  mixture  of  earth  was  seen 
in  the  larger  mound.  The  report  is  that  nothing  was  found  in  the 
opened  mound.  The  stones  are  large  and  angular  and  were  evi- 
dently brought  from  the  adjacent  fields.  The  very  largest  would 
probably  weigh  200  lbs.  The  average  weight  would  be  perhaps 
from  40  to  50  lbs. 

It  is  diflScult  to  explain  these  mounds  unless  we  consider  them 
simply  burial  mounds.  The  stones  show  no  oxydation  or  reddening 
as  if  signal  fires  had  been  built  upon  them,  and  Indeed,  they  are 
not  well  located  as  signal  points  or  as  points  of  outlook.  My 
impression  is  that  the  people  who  built  them  found  the  stones 
abundant  on  the  ridge,  and  thought  it  easier  to  construct  the 
mounds  of  them  than  of  the  clayey  earth.  If  the  land  on  the  ridge 
was  cultivated,  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  surface  would 
be  an  agricultural  improvement. 

Woodruff  Connetfs  large  mound,  Dover,  Athens  Co»y  Ohio, — This 
fflound  is  one  of  many  found  on  the  Plain  in  Dover  and  Athens 
toirnships,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  It  is  on  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  Wood- 
niff  Connett,  and  is  quite  near  a  small  mound  which  we  were 
kindly  permitted  by  Mr.  C.  to  open  last  winter,  and  of  which  a 
detailed  report  is  given  on  page  62. 

I'bis  large  mound  is  by  estimate  from  16  to  18  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  base  of  about  85  feet. 

The  exploration  consisted  of  driving  a  tunnel  about  4  feet  wide 
^Jid  4  feet  high  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre.     We  found  the  dirt 
sufficiently  firm  and  no  timbering  was  needed.     The  tunnel  fol- 
lowed the  level  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.    At  no 
point  had  the  original  soil  been  disturbed  by  excavations.     The 
structure  of  the  dirt  pile  was  found  to  be  as  in  other  mounds. 
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The  pile  grew  by  the  addition  of  emoM  loads,  or  baskets  full,  aod 
the  separate  loads  may  be  distinguiahed.  No  kitchen  refase  was 
observed  as  in  the  Beard  Mound. 

At  the  centre  of  the  mound,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
we  found  a  small  pile  of  asbes,  burnt  human  bones,  etc.  The  pile 
was  nearly  circular  in  outline,  its  diameters  being  about  2  feet  and 
2}  feet,  and  the  depth  in  the  centre  was  from  3  to  4  inches. 

Under  this  pile  of  ashes  and  bnnes  there  were  no  traces  of  fire 
and  the  ground  Lad  not  been  burned.  The  earth  above  the  bones 
was  also  in  its  natural  or  unburnt  state.  It  was  evident  that  no 
burning  of  a  bodj-  could  have  taken  place  there.  About  15  inches 
over  the  bones  last  named  was  another  small  eoUection  of  burnt 
human  bones,  a  carefully  prepared  pocket  of  them  enclosed  in 
bark.  This  deposit  was  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length  by  6  Inches 
in  width.  The  bpnes  were  free  from  ashes  and  had  been  picked 
Up  and  carefully  placed  in  the  growing  monnd.  No  implements 
of  any  kind  were  found  with  the  upper  bones. 

In  the  lower  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  were  found  two  plalies  of 
copper  and  a  atone  tube.  They  bad  been  burnt  with  the  body  and 
ng.  s.  Tie-  S' 


were  buried  with  it.  One  of  the  copper  plates  was  much  corroded 
and  a  part  of  it  bad  disappeared,  but  the  outline  of  the  original 
form  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  figure.  It  is  a  flat  thin  plate 
with  serrated  edges,  and  with  two  holes  about  an  inch  from  each 
end,  respectively.  It  is  represented  in  figure  8  of  natural  size, 
as  it  now  exists.  The  other  (Fig.  9)  is  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
about  65"™  long  by  28°™  wide,  curved,  with  the  ends  brought 
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nearly  together,  and  four  small  holes  at  the  comers,  evidently  for 
the  insertion  of  strings.  It  is  too  small  for  a  wristlet,  but  might 
have  been  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  found  is  a  stone  tube,  iabout 
180™"  long  and  27°*"  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  33"»"  at  the 
other.  It  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  copper  tube  found  in  a 
mound  in  the  adjacent  field  of  Mr.  George  Connett.  Like  the 
copper  ornaments  previously  described,  it  passed  through  the  fire 
and  the  flattened  end  was  cracked  off  by  the  heat  leaving  the 
implement  imperfect.    The  material  appears  not  to  be  pottery, 

Fig.  10. 


TUBE  OP  8TOKE,  W.  CONNSTT'S  HOUKD.     |  Kat.  Bize.    MUS.  NO.  11018. 

bat  a  kind  of  oolitic  limestone.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  The 
form  is  remarkably  regular  and  graceful,  and  the  surface  is  very 
highly  polished.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  taken  from  our  mounds.^ 

This  mound  is  of  much  interest  and  of  great  scientific  value, 
because  by  it  we  prove  that  the  moundbuilders  sometimes  practised 
cremation.  The  lower  pile  of  bones  was  brought  there  with  the 
bamt  ornaments,  etc.,  and  with  more  or  less  of  the  ashes  of  the 
fire.  The  bones  were  in  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from  being 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  a  small  pile.  The  abundant  ashes 
would  imply  that  they  were  not  brought  far.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  deposit  of  bones  contained  no  ashes  and  these  bones 
might  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  where  the  cremation 

'^j^esetnbes  of  stone,  clay  and  copper  discovered  by  Prof.  Andrews,  approach  so 
near  to  the  long  tabe>like  pipes  made  of  stone  and  still  used  by  the  Utes,  that  I  can 
hardly  reflnin  from  classing  them  with  pipes.  The  principal  difference  consists  in 
these  tubes  having  what  would  be  the  mout^*piece  made  by  the  termination  of  the  pipe 
itself,  while  in  the  stone  tubes  that  are  unquestionably  pipes  the  mouth*piece  is  proba- 
bly made  by  inserting  a  hollow  bone  or  a  reed.  These  tube-like  pipes  have  been  found 
in  number  in  the  old  burial  places  of  California,  and  there  has  recently  been  one  re- 
cexved  at  the  Museum,  which  was  coUected  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Abbott  has  also 
found  fh^^ents  of  similar  pipes  in  New  Jersey.  In  Squier  and  Davis'  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey"  several  of  these  stone  tubes  are  described,  one 
of  them  identical  with  figure  6  of  this  article,  and  the  authors  of  that  work  also  suggest 
that  these  tubes  may  be  pipes.— F.  W.  P. 
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took  place.  As  before  stated,  these  bodies  could  not  have  been 
burned, within  the  mound,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  fire  near  either 
deposit  of  bones.  To  one  familiar  with  these  explorations  the 
traces  of  fire  in  mounds  are  apparent  enough.  I  have  reported 
other  cases  of  the  burial  in  mounds  of  bones  already  burned, 
besides  some  interesting  ones  in  which  the  body  was  laid  in  a 
wooden  structure,  which  afterwards  took  fire,  by  which  a  part  of 
the  body  was  burned.  The  latter  was  an  accidental  burning,  but 
in  the  mound  in  question  the  bones  were  burned  before  burial. 
I  may  add  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  method  of  tun- 
neling adopted  in  the  exploration  of  this  mound.  It  is  a  capital 
way  where  you  wish  to  leave  the  mound  in  its  original  symmetry 
of  form.  My  friend,  Thomas  Black,  E^sq.,  of  New  Lexington,  who 
is  familiar  with  mining  and  underground  work,  accompanied  me 
to  Dover  and  took  charge  of  the  tunneling.  We  found  the  method 
adopted  by  him  perfectly  safe  without  resort  to  timbering.  I  wish 
here  to  record  my  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Black. 


REPORT 

OH  THE  EXPLORATION  OP  A  MOUND  IN  LEE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA, 
CONDUCTED  FOR  THE  TEABODY  MUSEUM. 


Br  LuciRN  Carr,  At$i8tani  Curator. 


Haying  been  enabled,  through  the  appropriation  made  bj»  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  to  avail  of  the  permission  given 
by  &It.  Robert  Ely,  to  open  a  mound  situated  on  his  farm,  near 
Rose  Hill,  Lee  County,  Virginia,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  course  of  that  explora- 
tion, iFith  some  conclusions  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  particular  mound  with  the  historical  account,  given  by 
the  early  chroniclers,  of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  structures. 

The  mound  in  question — a  truncated  oval  in  shape — stands 
alone,  on  a  gentle  slope ;  and  having  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plow  and  the  gradual  weathering 
away  of  the  summit  made  it  impossible  to  get  at  its  exact  meas- 
urements. A  careful  examination,  however,  showed  it  to  be 
about  tliree  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base^  and  nineteen 
feet  in  height,  as  measured  in  the  excavation  or  shaft,  sunk 
through  the  centre.  On  the  top  there*  was  a  level  space,  oval  in 
shape,  the  diameters  being  respectively  about  fifteen  and  forty 
feet.  At  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  brow  of  the 
mound,  on  the  slope,  there  were  found,  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
decaying  stumps  of  a  series  of  cedar  posts  which  I  was*informed 
by  Mr.  Ely  at  one  time  completely  encircled  it.  He  also  told  me 
that  at  every  plowing,  he  struck  more  or  less  of  these  posts ;  and 
on  digging  for  them,  some  six  or  seven  were  found  at  different 
places,  and  in  such  order  as  showed  that  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  earth  at  regular  intervals  and  according  to  a  definite  plan.  On 
the  top,  in.  the  line  of  the  greatest  diameter  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  another  and  a  larger  post  or  column,  also  of  cedar, 
was  found.  The  wood  of  these  posts  was  much  decayed,  in  many 
instances  being  but  little  more  than  dust,  though  we  were  fortunate 
enough,  in  one  case,  to  secure  a  fragment  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.    The  location  and  regularity  of  these  posts  and  their 
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position  with  reference  to  the  central  colamn  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  summit  of  the  mound  had  at  one  time  been  occupied  by 
some  sort  of  a  building — possibly  a  rotunda  or  council  chamber — 
as  the  ground-plan  answers*  to  the  description  of  one  which 
Bartram  found  in  the  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  "Tanase"  River, 
among  the  Cherokees,^  the  very  people  who  formerly  held  all  this 
section  of  country,  and  which  that  author  thus  describes : 

*'The  Council  or  town-house  is  a  large  rotunda  capable  of  accom- 
modating several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an  an- 
cient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  the  rotunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  above  thirty  feet  more, 
gives  the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
common  surface  of  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  obser^'e, 
that  this  mount  on  which  the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  an- 
cienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was  raised  for  another 
purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves,  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are, 
by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ; 

"  The  rotunda  is  constructed  after  the  following  manner,  they  first 
fix  in  the  ground  a  circular  range  of  posts  or  trunks  of  trees, 
about  six  feet  high,  at  equal  distances,  which  are  notched  at  top, 
to  receive  into  them,  from  one  to  another,  a  range  of  beams  or 
wall  plates  ;  within  this  is  another  circular  order  of  very  large  and 
strong  pillars,  above  twelve  feet  high,  notched  in  like  manner  at 
top,  to  receive  another  range  of  wall  plates,  and  within  this  is  yet 
another  or  third  range  of  stronger  and  higher  pillars,  but  fewer  in 
number,  and  standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  centre  stands  a  very  strong  pillar,  which  forms  the 
pinnacle  of  the  building,  and  to  which  the  rafters  centre  at  top ; 
these  rafters  are  strengthened  and  bound  together  by  cross-beams 
and  laths,  which  sustain  the  roof  or  covering,  which  is  a  layer  of 
bark  neatly  placed,  and  tight  enough  to  exclude  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  they  cast  a  thin  superficies  of  earth  over  all.  There  is 
but  one  large  door,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  admit  light 
from  without  and  the  smoak  to  escape  when  a  fire  is  kindled ;  but 
as  there  is  but  a  small  fire  kept,  sufficient  to  give  light  at  night, 
and  that  fed  with  dry  small  sound  wood  divested  of  its  bark,  there 
is  but  little  smoak ;  all  around  the  inside  of  the  building,  betwixt 

"  ^  The  Cumberland  Mountain  may  be  considered  as  having  been  their  boundary  on 
the  Korth.'*   Arch.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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the  second  range  of  pillars  and  the  wall,  is  a  range  of  cabins  or 
sophas,  consisting  of  two  or  three  steps,  one  above  or  behind  the 
other,  in  theatrical  order,  where  the  assembly  sit  or  lean  down ; 
these  sopbas  are  covered  with  matts  or  carpets,  very  curiously 
made  of  thin  splints  of  Ash  or  Oak,  woven  or  platted  together ; 
near  the  great  pillar  in  the  centre  the  fire  is  kindled  for  light,  near 
which  the  musicians  seat  themselves,  and  round  about  this  the 
performers  exhibit  their  dances  and  other  shews  at  public  festivals, 
which  happen  almost  every  night  throughout  the  year."^ 

As  the  size  of  the  mound  made  its  removal  out  of  the  question 
with  the  time  and  means  at  my  command,  it  was  determined  to 
sink  a  shaft,  six  feet  by  four,  through  its  present  centre,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  along  a  side  excavation,  four  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This  would  not 
only  expose  an  additional  section  of  the  mound,  but  it  would  also 
give  us  a  platform  or  rest  on  which  to  throw  the  earth  taken  from 
the  central  excavation.  This  earth  was  found  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  loam,  homogeneous  in  character,  and  similar  to 
that  found  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  field  ;  and  as  it  was 
very  mellow  and  friable  we  were  able  to  make  good  headway  in 
our  digging.  About  4  p.m.  of  the  first  day,  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
the  laborers  in  the  central  shaft  announced  that  they  had  found 
human  remains,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station, 
Va.,  immediately  descended  into  the  shaft  and  began  in  person 
the  work  of  disintennent.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
found  to  belong  to  two  children,  but  as  they  had  been  evidently 
buried,  together  in  one  grave,  we  shall  for  the  present  classify 
them  as  grave  No.  1.  In  a  few  moments  the  announcement  was 
made  of  a  similar  ''find,"  No.  2,  in  the  side  excavation  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet  from  the  surface.  To  this  point  Prof.  Lucius  H.  Cheney 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Geology,  at  once  repaired,  and  as  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  opening  mounds  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  his 
own  state  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  excavation.  The 
remains  at  each  place  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  it  required  the  utmost  care  to  extricate  them  from  their 
earthen  mould.  To  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  delicate 
work  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  spade  and  shovel  have  to  be 

^Bartram's  TraTeU  through  North  and  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  eto.,  etc.,  etc.,  page 
K7>  <<  »eq.,  Philadelphia,  1791. 
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discarded,  and  that  prone  upon  the  ground  the  <;on8cientiou8 
workman  must  be  content  to  pick  out  the  bones  one  by  one,  or  as 
is  far  more  frequently  the  case,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  pocket  knife 
or  some  other  instrument  of  equal  delicacy. 

Whilst  lying  in  this  unprotected  attitude,  and  just  as  Prof. 
Cheney  had  declared  with  great  earnestness  his  belief  in  the  pos* 
eibility  of  saving  the  entire  skeleton,  a  sudden  rush  of  spectators 
to  the  brink  of  the  side  excavation,  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
caused  a  section  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  along  its  entire  length,  to 
give  yf&y  and  fall  upon  those  who  were  at  work  below.  Prof. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  completely  buried  by  the  falling 
earth ;  one  or  two  others  were  caught,  and  although  not  entirely 
covered  up,  yet  they  were  held  fast  -until  relieved  by  outside 
assistance.  All  hands  at  once  sprung  to  the  rescue  of  our  imper- 
illed comrades,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lifeless  body  of 
Prof.  Chenej'  was  reached.  Every  effort,  guided  by  the  advice  of 
a  neighboring  physician,  was  made  to  resuscitate  him,  but  in  vain. 
The  mass  of  earth  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  the  blow  had  doubtlessly  caused  instant  death.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  work  in  the  central  shaft,  was  buried  some 
four  feet  deeper,  and  was  not  reached  until  five  or  ten  minutes 
later.  He  was  severely  bruised  but  fortunately  suffered  no  other 
injury  from  his  painful  and  dangerous  imprisonment.  This  sad 
accident  of  course  put  an  end  to  our  work  for  the  time  being ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  week,  after  the  last  sad  offices  had  been 
paid  to  our  friend,  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  nowise  daunted  by  his 
narrow  escape,  returned  with  me  to  the  mound  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  excavation,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  the  original 
plan.  This  was  done  after  two  days  more  of  steady  digging,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  central  shaft  and  side  excavation  were 
carried  down  to  the  original  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth,  and  the  walls  were  sloped  back 
after  the  fashion  of  a  railroad  cut.  This  method  of  proceeding 
opened  up  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  mound,  and  we  felt  our- 
selves amply  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  by  the  discovery  of  another 
skeleton  No.  3,  lying  in  the  side  excavation  near  the  angle  formed 
by  its  junction  with  the  central  shaft  and  only  four  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  closes  the  list  of  our  discoveries  of  human  remains 
as  nothing  of  importance  was  found  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
mound.    In  fact  all  of  our  ^' finds"  were  made  in  the  first  ten  feet 
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—the  upper  balf  as  it  were — of  the  excavation.  It  must  not  he 
supposed,  however,  that  our  researches  have  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  treasures  of  the  mound,  or  that  human  remains  may 
Dot  hereafter  be  found  even  nearer  the  centre  than  those  discov- 
ered by  us.  At  the  outside  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
volnme  of  the  mound  was  removed,  and  as  that  was  found  to  be 
unusually  rich,  as  mounds  go,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  re- 
maining five-sixths  will  prove  equally  remunerative  to  some  future 
explorer.  But  whilst  freely  conceding  this  point,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  below  the  level  where  the  two  children  were 
l)ing,  in  the  whole  of  the  nine  or  ten  feet  tlirough  which  we  had 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  bottom,  nothing  at  all  of  importance 
was  found  in  either  the  central  shaffe,  or  the  side  excavation. 
Here  and  there  a  piece  of  charcoal  was  turned  over  by  the  spade, 
and  in  one  instance  a  thin  layer — in  fact  a  mere  line — of  ashes 
and  burned  earth,  of  small  superficial  extent,  was  passed  through ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  nothing  else  was  found  that  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  people  who  built  the  mound,  or 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  unless,  perhaps,  the  absence 
of  any  vestige  of  interment  at  its  present  centre,  on  a  level  with 
or  even  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  original  earth,  should  be 
taken  as  an  indicati(fn  that  this  was  not  a  typical  burial  mound  ; 
i.  e.,  that  it  was  not  thrown  up  as  a  memorial  over  the  dead. 
Yet  even  this  statement  must  be  accepted  with  many  grains  of 
allowance  for  the  reason,  that  the  present  centre  of  the  mound 
may  not  correspond  with  its  original  position.  A  tree  suffered  to 
stand  upon  the  slope,  after  the  rest  of  the  mound  had  been  cleared, 
as  was  the  case  here,  would  undoubtedly  retard  the  process  of 
weathering  in  that  particular  quarter,  and  so  in  the  long  lapse  of 
years  the  relative  position  of  the  centre  might  be  materially 
altered.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  any  such  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  instance.  The  present  contour  of  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  corresponding,  as  it  does,  with  the  circle  of  cedar 
posts,  and  the  position  of  each  with  reference  to  the  central  col- 
umn, of  which  Bartram  speaks,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  relative  shape  of  the  mound 
since  it  was  last  occupied,  and  hence  partially  sustain  our  nega- 
tive conclusion  as  to  its  origin  and  use. 

But  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  half  of  the  mound  was 
characterized  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  evidences  of  human 
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.  occupation,  the  upper  portion,  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  earth, 
contained  more  or  less  of  all  the  articles  that  are  usually  found 
aboi\t  an  Indian  Encampment.  Besides  the  graves  and  their  con- 
tents, there  were  found  scattered  about  everywhere,  throughout 
the  whoje  of  the  upper  half  of  the  excavation,  in  different  places 
and  at  various  depths,  beds  of  ashes,  burnt  earth  and  charcoal — 
usually  cedar  or  chestnut — sometimes  one  above  and  overlapping 
the  other,  with  an  intervening  stratum  of  earth  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  Some  of  these  *' hearths"  were  of  large  size  and  the 
layer  of  ashes  was  several  inches  in  thickness.  Animal  and  bird 
bones  too  were  found,  those  of  the  crane,  turtle,  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
wolf,  fisher  and  black  bear  being  among  them.^  Some  of  these 
had  been  broken  after  the  fashion  usual  among  savages,  some  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  whilst  others  still 
were  without  any  marks  whatever.  Arrowheads,  some  of  exquis- 
ite form  and  finish ;  small  disks  of  stone,  pottery  and  hematite ; 
shells  of  Melania,  converted  into  beads  by  grinding  off  the  spine ; 
a  quantity  of  Indian  com  and  fragments  of  the  cob  with  the  grain 
still  in  place,  all  very  much  charred;^  implements  of  horn,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  the  common  coarse  pottery  such  as  was 
used  by  the  modern  Indians,  were  found  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  the  mass,  seemingly  just  where  they  had  been  lost  or 
thrown  by  the  savage  who  had  last  used  them,  and  evidently  with- 
out any  special  reference  to  the  dead  bodies  buried  in  their  midst. 
Of  these,  those  numbered  2  and  3,  and  found,  the  former  on  the 
slope  of  the  mound,  six  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  .latter  also 
on  the  slope  and  four  feet  from  the  surface,  occupied  separate 
graves  and  belong  to  the  class  called  ''intrusive"  burials,  i.  e., 
burials  made  after  the  mound  was  erected.  The  two  children, 
found  together,  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than  either  of  the  other 
two  and  about  half  way  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mound, 
also  occupied  a  separate  grave  and  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
class  of  burials.     Nowhere  was  there   scien   any  evidence  of  a 

s  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  for  identifying  these  bones,  and 
he  also  informs  me  that  this  is  ftirther  south  than  bones  of  the  Caribou  have  hitherto 
been  found. 

^  The  charred  com  was  found  subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  exploration,  and  teas 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Bales  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Campbell  of  Rose  Hill,  Va. 
The  latt«r  gentleman  writes  me  that  it  was  found  by  drifting  into  the  face  of  the  south- 
em  wall  of  the  central  shaft  about  fifteen  inches,  and  "  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
that  Shalt  as  it  was  on  the  day  the  mound  caved  in/'  i.  e.,  about  ten  feet  fW)m  the  surface, 
or  in  the  upper  half  of  the  mound. 
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common  or  tribal  banal,  such  as  took  place  among  some  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  when  all  the  remains  of  the  dead  of  a  village  were 
collected  together,  at  regalar  intervals,  and  buried  beneath  a  gen- 
eral mound ;  ^  but  each  grave  was  separate  and  distinct,  as  would 
probably  have  been  the  case  if  the  interments  had  been  made  singly 
and  at  different  times.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  made  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bones  were  found  to  be  in 
about  the  same  stages  of  preservation.  Those  of  the  children, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  all  things  being  equal,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  decay,  were  as  well  preserved  as  those  of  the 
warrior  found  in  No.  3,  and  therefore  presumably  of  later  burial. 
These  evidences  of  occupation,  by  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
found  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  the  upper  part,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  absence,  below  a  certain  plane,  not  only  of 
all  traces,  structural  or  otherwise,  of  a  central  interment  either 
communal  or  single,  but  of  almost  all  articles  of  human  workman- 
ship of  every  kind  whatsoever,  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  mound  was  originally  thrown  up  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  that  it  had  been  occupied  as  such,  at  different  times, 
throngh  a  long  series  of  years,  anterior  to  and  down  to  the  period 
when  its  summit  was  crowned  by  some  building,  which  may  have 
been  the  rotunda  or  council  chamber  of  the  village.  Under  no 
other  conditions  does  it  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
all  the  articles,  with  the  exceptions  named  above,  showing 
evidences  of  human  occupation,  were  confined  to  one  portion  of 
the  mound  and  that  the  upper.  That  this  conclusion  is  not  with- 
out a  basis  of  historic  probability  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
GarcillasBO  de  la  Vega^  who,  speaking  of  ^^  the  town  and  house 
of  the  Cacique  Ossachile"  which  he  says  'Ms  like  those  of  all  the 
other  chiefs  in  Florida,"  gives  a  description  of  the  Indians'  mode 
of  building  a  town  which  may  be  translated  as  follows:  "They 
themselves"  (the  Indians)  ''build  up  high  places  in  this  manner. 
They  choose  a  spot  to  which  they  bring  a  quantity  of  earth,  which 
they  throw  up  into  a  sort  of  platform  two  or  three  pike's  length  in 
height,  and  of  which  the  top  is  capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses  to  lodge  the  Cacique  with  his  family  and 
all  his  suite.  Afterwards,  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation  they  lay 
out  a  square,  proportionate  to  the  size  {conforme  a  Vetendue)  they 

*Bartram's  Trarels,  p.  517,  Philadelphia,  1791. 

<  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  Floride,  etc.,  p.  138.   A.  la  Haye,  1735. 

Bkport  Peabody  Museum,  II.    6. 
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wish  to  make  their  town,  and  aroand  this  the  principal  men  build 
their  dwellings.  The  common  people  build  in  the  same  manner 
and  thus  they  surround  the  house  of  their  chief."  Elsewhere,  in 
the  town  of  "Guachoule,"  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Coosa  River'' 
'  and  near  the  country  of  the  ^^Achalaque"  (Cherokees)  the  house  of 
the  chief  is  represented  as  standing  upon  '^  a  mound,  with  a  terrace 
around  it,  where  six  men  could  walk  abreast."® 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  human  re- 
mains were  found  buried  here,  since  the  recent  Indians  not  unfVe- 
quently  utilized  these  mounds  as  burial  places  just  as  the  whites 
have  done  in  later  times.  But  testimony  even  more  to  the  point 
is  furnished  on  the  authority  of  Bartram  And  Adair,  from  the 
former  of  whom  we  learn  tliat  several  of  the  Southern  Tribes  were 
in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  *'  in  a  four  square  deep  pit  under 
the  cabin  or  couch  which  the  deceased  laid  on,  in  his  house  "^  whilst 
the  latter  author  speaking  of  the  funeral  customs  as  practised 
among  the  "  Chikkasah"  and  "  Cheerake"  Indians,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  burial  of  a  chief  belonging  to  the  former  tribe  which 
conforms  so  exactly  to  tl)e  facts  as  developed  in  the  course  of  these 
explorations,  that  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  ravages  of 
decay  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  articles  that  would 
naturally  have  been  buried  with  persons  of  different  ages,  sexes 
and  occupations,  it  may  be  taken  almost  without  modification  as 
an  account  of  the  interment  of  the  very  people  whose  dried  and 
withered  remains  we  had  exhumed.  After  mentioning,  among 
other  details  of  the  ceremony,  that  they  carried  the  body  three 
times  around  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  buried,  he  says: 
''The}'  laid  the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his 
face  towards  the  east,  .  .  . ;  he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  apparel, 
having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hiccory  bow,  with  a  young 
panther's  skin,  full  of  arrows,  along  side  of  him,  and  every  other 
useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of  .  .  .  His  tomb  was  firm 
and  clean  inside.  Tiiey  covered  it  with  thick  logs,  so  as  to  bear 
several  tiers  of  cypress-bark,  and  such  a  quantity  of  clay  as  would 
confine  the  putrid  smell,  and  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor. 
They  often  sleep  over  those  tombs,  which  with  the  loud  wailings  of 
the  women  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on 

1  niBtoiy  of  Alabama  by  Albert  James  Picket,  Vol.  1,  p.  8.    Charlestowii;  18S1. 

*  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  Floride^  etc.,  p.  294.    A.  la  Haye,  1735. 

•  Bartram's  Travels,  p.  615,  PhUadelphia,  1791. 
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benches  close  by  the  tombs,  must  awaken  the  memory  of  their  re- 
lations very  often  :  etc.,  etc."*® 

In  the  graves  opened  by  us  the  above  account,  with  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  was  curiously  verified  :  in  fact  the  exceptions, 
inasmuch  as  they  probably  resulted  from  natural  causes* may  be 
said  to  confirm  the  account.  Thus,  although  the  bodies  had  been 
doubled  up  and  probablj"^  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  in  what  direction  they  "  faced  ;"  for  the  reason  that 
the  bones  were  found  in  a  confused  heap,  just  as  they  might  have 
fallen  when  the  ligaments,  which  held  them  in  place,  finally  gave 
way.  Nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  "bark  lining,"  or  "the 
covering  of  logs ;"  but  this  may  well  have  been  owing  to  decay. 
The  fact  that  fragments  of  "logs"  that  had  undoubtedly  been 
nsed  in  the  manner  indicated  were  found  by  the  officers  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  in  the  central  chamber  or  grave  of 
a  mound,  situated  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  early  chronicler. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther. 
The  interments  themselves,  not  less  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made,  harmonize  with  the  other  evidences  of  occupa- 
tion, and  both  are  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  elevations.  In  fact,  within  certain 
limits  the  chain  is  believed  to  be  complete.  Garcillasso  asserts 
positively  that  in  the  time  of  De  Soto  the  Florida  Indians,  among 
whom  were  the  Achalaque  or  Cherokees,  did  build  such  mounds, 
and  in  1773,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  Bartram  found 
the  Cherokees  inhabiting  substantially  the  same  region  that*  they 
did  in  the  time  of  De  Soto,  and  using  one  of  these  mounds  as  the 
site  of  the  council  chamber  in  their  town  of  Cowe.  Side  b}^  side 
with  this  historical  resum^,  if  we  arrange  what  may  be  called  the 
"  facts  of  the  mound,"  we  shall  find  that  the  internal  evidences  of 
its  occupation  as  a  place  of  residence  are  conclusive ;  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  interments  within  it  were  made  was  similar  to 
that  practised  at  one  time  among  the  Cherokees ;  that  the  circle 
or  oval  of  cedar  posts  surrounding  the  top  corresponds  with  the 
account  given  by  Bartram  of  a  council  chamber  built  and  in  use 
by  the  same  people,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  fact  that  the  mound 
stands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee,  formerly  known  as 

10  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  182,  London,  1775/ 
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"the  river  of  the  Cheraqui,"^^  and  in  a  region  of  country  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  always  held  by  theto,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
strong  presumptive  case  is  made  out  in  favor  of  the  known  origin 
of  this  particular  mound. 

That  the  Cherokees,  in  the  time  of  Bartram,  were  "ignorant  by 
what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised," 
may  well  have  been  true,  and  yet  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  recollection  among  savages  of  events  that  happened  in 
past  generations  is  admitted  to  be,  at  best,  a  very  unsafe  criterion  ; 
and  as  the  Cherokees  were  among  the  first  of  the  southern  group  of 
Indians  that  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  whites,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  lost  the  habit  of  building  mounds  at  a  very  early 
day,  just  as  in  later  times  they  abandoned  some  of  their  cherished 
customs  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.'^  The  habit  once 
discontinued,  the  memory  of  it  would  soon  fade,  even  if  their 
"  wandering,  unsettled  disposition ;  their  so  frequently  breaking 
up  their  old  towns  and  settling  new  ones  "  ^^  had  been  better  calcu- 
lated than  they  were  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  recollection 
of  past  events  or  the  purity  of  their  customs.  These  facts  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  in  Bartram's 
time,  of  what  their  ancestors  may  or  may  not  have  done  fifty  o!"  a 
hundred  years  before ;  but  even  if  the  explanation  should  not  be 
considered  satisfactory,  it  will  hardly  justify  us  in  offsetting  the 
ignorance  of  a  band  of  savages,  of  events  in  which  their  progeni- 
tors are  supposed  to  have  taken  a  part,  against  positive  evidence 
of  the  fact.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  negative  testimony  is  entitled  to  any  weight  when  bal- 
anced in  the  scale  against  the  historical  evidence  and  the  facts  of 
the  mound ;  nor  can  it,  in  anj^  way,  invalidate  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
historic  epoch,  or  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  order  to  find  a  mound- 
builder. 

As  to  the  precise  age  of  this  mound,  or  the  date  of  the  burials, 
nothing  farther  will  probably  ever  be  known.  The  evidence  of 
the  remains  themselves  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  left  on  which  to  base  a  conjecture.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  mound  was  in  cultivation,  as  it  had  been,  "  off  and 

"  Seo  Maps  in  Charlevoix,  Da  Pratz,  Adair  and  others. 
1*  Ilibtory  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  178.    Loudon,  1775. 
>s  Bartram'8  Travels,  p.  391.    Philadelphia,  1791. 
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on,"  for  &  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ely 
that  a  "lai^e"  black  walnut  tiee  once  atood  upon  ite  slope,  but 
tti£t  it  h&d  been  cut  down  many  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
plow.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remaina,  not  even  the  roots.  From 
only  one  point  does  there  come  a  ray  of  light,  very  faint  and 
uncertain  it  is  true,  and  bearing  upon  the  date  of  its  abandon- 
meat  rather  than  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  mound  stands  in 
Powell's  valley,  on  the  line  of  what  is  known  aa  "Boone's  path," 
'and  is  probably  near  the  route  traversed  by  that  adventurer  when, 
in  1767,  he  first  made  his  way  through  Cumberland  Gap  into  what 
is  now  known  as  the  State  of  Kentucky.  As  that  beautiful  valley 
soon  became  a  tfaorougbfare,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  mound 
was  ever  permanently  occupied  after  that  time. 

Tbe  accounts  quoted  above  of  the  manner  of  interring  the  dead, 
us  practised  among  the  southern  Indians,  leave  but  little  to  be 
added  save  in  the  way  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  found 
in  the  different  graves,  all  of  which  differed  among  themselves,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  with  the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of 
the  person  with  whom  they  were  buried.  Thus,  in  grave  No.  1, 
MDtsining  the  bodies  of  the  two  children,  aged  respectively  about 
Iro  and  seven  years,  were. found  among  other  things  the  upper 
canine  of  a  black  bear,  showing  undoubted  marks  of  Sre,  and  two 
quiirts  of  shell  beads  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  made  chiefly 


BHBLI.  DEAI>S,  GLT  HuUNP,  VA.;  IiBturBl  size.    Uusettm  No,  9737. 

from  the  columellie  of  the  Slrombus  gi'gas  and  the  Bust/con  per- 
vertuvi,  though  other  shells  were  undoubtedly  often  used.  The 
figures  which  are  given  above  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent forma  of  the  beads  found,  though  they  by  no  means  repre- 
sent tbe  extremes  in  size.  In  this  particular  they  range  all  the 
way  from  1""=  to  18  in  thickness,  and  from  2  to  16  in  diameter; 
and  even  this  does  not  reach  the  limit  of  similar  beads,  aa  there 
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are  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museam  at  Cambridge,  obtained 
from  mounds  in  this  same  section  of  country,  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  largest  figured  above.  Many,  perhaps  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  beads,  and  among  them  some  of  the  smallest  in 
size,  show  indisputable  marks  of  having  been  drilled  from  opposite 
ends,  thus  confirming  the  observations  of  Professor  Wyman; 
and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  columella  may  have  been  bored  in 
blocks  and  subsequently  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  length,  as 
the  two  grooved  specimens  seen  in  the  background  of  the  engrav-* 
ing  would  seem  to  indicate  was  sometimes  done,  there  is  evidence 
that  each  specimen  was  worked  separately  and  the  ends  and  sides 
ground  dowH  into  the  required  sizes  and  shapes.  This  itself  was 
not  a  small  undertaking,  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  many  of  the  specimens,  and  the  almost  incredible 
numbers  in  which  they  are  found  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a 
vast  amount  of  patient  labor,  and  what  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
delicac}'  in  manipulation  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 
treasures  of  Indian  art.  Upon  this  point,  not  less  than  with  re- 
gard to  their  general  distribution  and  great  value  the  early  writers 
do  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  From  New  England  to  Louisiana, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  Valley  they  were  every- 
where found  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  were  either  worn 
as  ornaments  or  used  as  money.  As  money  it  was  known  as 
Trawj)i(w,  PeaA%  or  Roanodk^  and  was  as  potent  for  good  or  evil 
then  as  now.  "With  it,"  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  "you 
may  bu}'  skins,  furs,  slaves,  or  anything  the  Indixms  have  ;  it  being 
the  Mammon  (as  our  Money  is  to  us)  that  entices  and  persuades 
tlicra  to  do  anything,  and  part  with  everything  the}'  possess,  ex- 
cept their  children  for  slaves  .  .  .  With  this  they  buy  off 
murders ;  and  whatsoever  a  man  may  do  that  is  ill,  this  Wd7npum 
will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him  in  their  opinion  good  and  virtuous, 
though  never  so  black  before."     It  was  made  of  a  "vast  great 

shell ground  on  stones  and  other  things smaller 

than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  large  wheat-straw."    The 

boring  was  done  with  a  "  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed and 

rolled  continually  on  the  thigh  with  the  right  hand,  holding  the 
bit  of  shell  with  the  left."  ^^  In  earlier  times  implements  of  stone 
and  perhaps  others  equally  primitive  were  doubtlessly  used.  This 
"  Peak  was  of  two  sorts,  or  rather  of  two  colours,  for  both  are 

^*  Lawson's  Hi8toi7  of  Carolina,  p.  191.   London,  1718. 
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made  of  one  Shell,  though  ot  difTBrent  parts ;  one  is  a  dark  Purple 

C3liDder  and   the  other  a  white much  resembling  the 

English  Bugltu, being  one-third  of  an  inch  long  and 

about  a  quarter  in  diameter.  The  dark  colour  is  the  dearest, "''•  it 
being  according  to  Lawsoii,  of  twice  the  value  of  the  white.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  general  distribution  of  hoth  sorts  of 
.beads,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  singular  that  in  the  whole  of  this  col- 
lection which  numbers  many  hundreds,  there  is  not  one  colored 
specimen.  In  fact,  during  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  in 
rummaging  the  mounds  and  caves  in  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee, 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  ftnd  one  made  of  purple  shell,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  colored  material,  except  on  two  ocPflsions  when 
two  beads  of  cannel  coal  were  found,  one  in  a  cave  on  Station 
Creek,  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  other  in  Haunted 
Cave,  E<1moDBon  County,  Kentucky. 

There  were  also  found  two  shetl-pins,  one  of  which,  made  from 
the  columella  of  the  Busycon  perversum,  is  51""  in  length  and  has 

Hg.  I.  Fig.  3. 


a  comparatively  sharpened  point,  whilst  tbe  other  is  blunt,  and 

measures  93°™  in  length.    In  the  latter  the  spiral  groove  is  still 

'■The  HUWry  and  FreMot  State  oC  Vlrglula,  Book  lU,  Chsp.  13.    London,  ITOS. 
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preserved.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  taken  from 
this  grave  was  an  engraved  shell  made  from  the  most  dilated  por- 
tion of  the  Stromhus  gigas^  and  carved  on  the  convex  side  into 
the  likeness  of  a  human  face.  It  measures  138*°™  in  length  hy 
120  in  breadth. ,  It  is  perforated  with  three  holes,  ''the  two  upper 
of  which  are  surrounded  with  circles  and  represent  eyes ;  between 
these  is  a  raised  ridge  of  shell  in  place  of  the  nose,  and  below 
this  is  a  third  hole,"  ^^  which  is  just  above  a  series  of  lines  that 
were  probably  intended  as  the  mouth.  Four  lines  parallel  to  each 
other  during  three-fourths  of  their  length,  begin  at  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye  and  are  zigzagged  to  the  lower  jaw,  where  they 
are  drawn  to  a  point  The  concave  side  of  the  shell  is  i>erfectly 
plain  and  still  preserves  its  high  polish,  though  the  right  portion 
of  the  face  on  the  carved  or  convex  side  shows  the  sad  effects  of 
time  and  exposure. 

Ornaments  of  the  above  material  and  the  same  general  style  of 
workmanship  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  described  with  some  ex- 
actness in  the  early  writers.  Lawson,*"^  says  the  Indians,  "often- 
times make  of  this  Shell  a  sort  of  Gorge,  which  they  wear  about 
their  Neck  in  a  string ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  Collar,  whereon  some- 
times is  graven  a  Cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  Figure,  which  comes 
next  in  their  Fancy,"  and  Beverly^^  gives  an  engraving  of  an 
Indian  in  summer  dress,  of  whom  it  is  said :  "  At  his  Ear  is  hung 
a  fine  Shell  with  Pearl  Drops.  At  his  Breast  is  a  Tablet  or  fine 
Shell,  smooth  as  polished  Marble,  which  sometimes  also  has  etched 
on  it,  a  Star,  Half  Moon,  or  other  Figure,  according  to  the  maker's 
fancy.  Upon  his  Neck  and  Wrists  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak, 
and  Roenoke,"  and  Adair,^^  who,  aside  from  his  wild  notions 
^bout  the  identity  of  the  American  Indians  with  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  says  :  *'the  American  Archi-magus^ 
wears  a  breast-plate,  made  of  a  white  conch-shell,  with  two  holes 
bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  he  puts  the  ends  of  an 
otter-skin  strap,  and  fastens  a  buck-horn  white  button  to  the  out- 
side of  each."  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  much  better  understood  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  engraving  given  above  or  of  those  which  may  be  found 

1*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Maseum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nologry,  p.  10.   Boston,  1872. 
"  History  of  Carolina,  p.  193. 

»«  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Book  III,  p.  8. 
^'  Adair,  History  of  the  American  IndiauS)  p.  81.    Loudon,  1775. 
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in  the  work  of  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  jr.,  on  the  Southern  Indians. 
At  page  502  of  that  work,  by  way  of  illustrating  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  on  shell  ornaments,  he  has  represented  two  of  these 
gorgets.  One  of  them  is  rather  small  and  perfectly  plain,  whilst; 
the  other  is  somewhat  larger  and  highly  ornamented  with  lines 
and  dots  carved  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  to 
he  ^'regarded  rather  as  the  expressions  of  the  rude  fancy  of  the 
workman,  than  as  indications  of  any  intelligent  designs  or  pic- 
tographic  idea/'^o  j^  the  Peabody  Museum,  there  are  several 
similarly  carved  shells,  obtained  from  mounds  in  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. On  some  of  these  a  rattlesnake  is  carved ;  others  are  almost 
fao-similes  of  the  one  here  figured,  whilst  on  others  a  still  ruder 
attempt  is  made  at  representing  the  human  face.  In  all  of  the 
specimens  examined  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
convex  side  of  the  shell  is  used  when  the  human  face  is  represented, 
whilst  in  other  styles  of  ornamentation  the  figures  are  carved  on 
the  concave  surface.  These  articles  were  all  found  mixed  up  with 
the  bones,  in  close  proximity  to  the  crania. 

By  reference  to  the  engravings  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the 
articles  are  in  an  imperfect  condition.  The  lapse  of  years  and  ex- 
posure in  shallow  graves  and  moist  earth  have  caused  the  decay  of 
t\ie  polished  surface  of  the  shell,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  a 
soft  white  material  something  like  chalk.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  are  enough  left  to  show  how  they  were  made,  and  to  justify 
by  their  beauty  the  high  appreciation  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  patient  labor  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

These  were  all  the  articles  saved  from  this  grave,  though  there 
were  others  of  the  several  different  sorts,  among  them  two  more 
gorgets  and  several  additional  pins.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
^cre  80  extremely  soft  that  many  were  lost  in  the  mere  act  of 
picking  them  out,  and  the  caving  in  of  the  w^ll  before  we  had  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  the  grave,  mashed  all  that  were  left  into 
ooe  indistinguishable,  dough-like  mass.  These  beads  and  pins  do 
not  differ,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  from  those  found 
some  years  ago,  in  the  same  section  of  country,,  by  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Canning,  and  fully  described  by  Professor  Wyman  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Museum.  The  shells  of  which  they  were 
made  were  all  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  Southern  States,  and  represented  in  those  early  days 
a  Talae  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

*^  Antiquities  of  the  Soutlieni  Indians,  p.  616.   New  York,  1878. 


The  more  important  bones  of  these  bodies,  including  tbe  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  having  l>een  dried  and  thoroughly  saturated  with 


a  weak  preparation  of  glue,  were  round  to  be  in  a  very  good  state 
of  preservation,  though  the  crania  were  unfortunately  broken  to 
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pieces  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  cannot  be  put  together. 
There  ia  nothing  peculiar  about  any  of  tbem,  and  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary',  they  might  have  belonged  to  any  healthy 
white  children  of  the  eanie  ages.  It  ia,  perhaps,  a  matter  worthy 
of  note,  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  ornament  buried  with  children, 
as  it  seems'to  show  that  the  Indian  mothers  then,  as  now,  did  not 
hesitate  to  lavish  upon  their  little  ones  all  that  they  bad  that  was 
rare  and  beautiful. 

Grave  No.  2  contained  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  body 
of  a  woman.  A  few  shell  beads  only  were  found  with  these  re- 
mains, which  were  much  decayetl.  The  skull,  catal<^ue  Number 
9,746,  very  much  flattened  from  behind,  was  fortunately  preserved 
and   its   measurements  will  be  found  elsewhere,  tabulatetl  with 


Uiose  of  other  crania  that  have  been  received  during  the  year. 
The  humeri  were  perforat«d,  but  the  tibice  showed  no  signs  of  flat- 
tening. 

Grave  No.  3  seems  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  warrior,  as  the 
remains  indicated  great  muscular  development.  With  them  were 
buried  a  beautifnl  spear  |>oint  of  quartzite  129""°  in  length  includ- 
ing the  tang  and  52""°  in  breadth  ;  also  a  gracefully  shaped  lance 
head  or  dagger  of  chalcedony,  136""°  in  length  and  38°"°-  in 
breadth,  aud  a  polished  bi-concave  discoidal  stone  made  of  sand- 
stone.   This  specimen  is  not  exactly  symmetrical,  though  prob- 
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ably  as  near  it  as  the  refraclory  natare  of  the  material  and  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  ancient  workman 
would  permit.  It  measures  111""  through  the  longest  diameter, 
107""  through  the  shortest,  and  44""  in  thickness,  "fhe  concav- 
ities, also  circular  in  form,  are  sunk  in  the  centre  of  each  side, 
and  are  about  68""  in  diameter  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
11"".  The  partition  wall  between  the  two,  is  about  22""  thick. 
The  sides  are  bevelled  from  the  circumference  of  the  concavity 
down  to  the  outer  or  rolling  edge  which  is  about  20""  broad. 
These  stones  are  generally  known  as  ^^chungke  stones,'*  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  in  playing  that  game. 
The  perfect  polish  of  the  edges  of  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  weighs 
against  this  conclusion  ;^^  but  the  objection  loses  much  of  its 
force  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  whicl^  the 
game  was  played  was  carefully  prepared,^  so  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  amount  of  resistance  to  the  railing  stone  and  thus  reduce 
the  chances  of  chipping  or  breakage  to  a  minimum.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  game  Adair  says :  that  it  was  played  on  "  a  square 
piece  of  ground  well  cleaned,  and  fine  sand  is  carefully  strewed 
over  it,  when  requisite,  to  promote  a  swifj/cr  motion  to  what  they 
throw  along  the  surface.  Only  one,  or  two  on. a  side,  play  at  this 
ancient  game.  They  have  a  stone  about  two  fingers  broad  at  the 
edge,  and  two  spans  round :  each  party  has  a  pole  of  about  eight 
feet  long,  smooth,  and  tapering  at  each  end,  the  points  flat.  They 
set  off  abreast  of  each  other  at  six  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
play-ground  ;  then  one  of  them  hurls  the  stone  on  its  edge,  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  he  can,  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  middle 
of  .the  other  end  of  the  square :  when  they  have  ran  a  few  yards, 
each  darts  his  pole  aunointed  with  bear's  oil,  with  a  proper  force, 
as  near  as  he  can  guess  in  proportion  to  the  motion  of  the  stone, 
that  the  end  may  lie  close  to  the  stone — when  this  is  the  case, 
the  person  counts  two  of  the  game,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  the  poles  to  the  mark,  one  is  counted,  unless  by  meas- 
uring, both  are  found  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  stone. 
In  this  manner,  the  players  will  keep  running  most  of  the  day,  at 
half  speed,  under  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  staking  their  silver 
ornaments,  their  nose,  finger  and  ear  rings ;  their  breast,  arm,  and 

SI  Anciept  Monnmenta  of  tho  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  222.    Washington,  ISiS. 
^  ^Vntiquitles  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  342. 
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wrist  plates,  and  even  all  their  wearing  apparel,  except  that  which 
barely  covers  their  middle.^ 

The  Indians  were  much  addicted  to  this  game,  and  in  some  one 
of  its  different  forms  it  seems  to  have  had  a  most  extensive  range. 
The  Cherokees,  Natchez  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  the  South- 
ern group  of  Indians,  as  wc  have  seen,  indulged  in  it  to  great  ex- 
cess.   It  prevailed  among  the  Ohio  Indians  under  the  name  of 
Tchung-Kee ;   Mr.  Catlin  found  it  existing  among  the  Mandans 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri  ;24  the  Mohave  Indians  of  to-day 
have  it  in  a  very  similar  form  which  they  know  as  the  game  of  the 
"hoop  and  pole"^^  and  under  the  name  of  maika  it  prevailed 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.^^    Of  the  stones  with  which  it  was  played 
we  have  different  descriptions,  some  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
sufficiently  close  to   establish  their  identity  with  that  class  of 
implements  to  which  custom  has  affixed  the  name.     Du  Pratz 
seems  to  have  had  our  specimen  in  his  eye  when  he  describes  it  as 
being  "round  and  flat,  about  an  inch  thick,  with  the  edge  some- 
what sloping."  2^     Lieut.  Timberlake  says  the  stone  used  by  the 
Cherokees  was  "round,  with  one  flat  side,  and  the  other  convex ;" 
and  other  writers  speak  of  it  as  "  a  bowl,"  or  "  being  in  the  shape 
of  a  truck."  ^     Later  and   more   satisfactory  evidence    is  fur- 
niftbed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  who  states  that  among  the  tribes 
in  Ohio,  "with  which  he  was  acquainted,  stones  identical  with 
those  above  described,"  L  e.,  in  ancient  monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  "were  much  used  in  a  game  resembling  the  modern 
game  of  ten-pins.     The  form  'of  the  stones  suggests  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  held  and  thrown,  or  rather  rolled.     The  con- 
cave sides  received  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  the  forefinger 
clasping  the  periphery."^    This  witness  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Squier, 
and  his  evidence  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter.    Adair 
bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  "  hurling  stones,"  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  following  strong  language,  which  would  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  more,  weight  if  one  of  these  very  stones  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  had  not  been  found  in  a  mound  buried  with 

"  History  of  American  Indiana,  p.  403.    London,  1775. 

**  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    Vol.  II,  Note  to  p.  136. 

^  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States.    Vol.  I,  Note  to  p.  517.    New  York,  1874. 

*"  Eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  2*2,  et  seq, 

«  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  236.    Loudon,  1763. 

^  Quoted  in  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  346,  et  seg, 

^  Anoient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Note  to  p.  223. 
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the  dead.  Speaking  of  the  stones  used  in  his  day  he  says :  ^'  they 
were  time  immemorial  rubbed  smooth  on  the  rocks  and  with  pro- 
digious labor ;  they  are  kept  with  the  strictest  religious  care,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  are  exempted  from  being  buried 
with  the  dead.  They  belong  to  the  town  where  they  are  used, 
and  are  carefully  preserved." ^o  There  were  also  found  in  this 
grave  a  wine-glass  full  of  white  quartz  pebbles,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  lying  in  a  little  pile  by  themselves,  the  use  of  which 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  cranium,  number  9,740,  of  the 
Museum  catalogue  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  as 
w^ere  many  of  the  important  bones  of  the  body.  Aside  from  the 
strongly  marked  indications  of  the  muscular  attachments  there  was 
nothing  abnormal  about  these  remains,  save,  perhaps,  a  small  bony 
excrescence  on  the  fibula  and  tibia  of  the  same  leg,  which  looks  as 
if,  at  one  time,  it  might  have  extended  from  one  to  the  other. 

'0  History  of  American  Indians,  p.  i02.    London,  1775. 


ON  THE 

ART  OF  WAR  AND  MODE   OF  WARFAllE 


OF  THB 


ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


By  ad.  F.  BANDELIER. 


Not  only  the  history  of  Ancient  Mexico,  but  the  true  condition 
and  degree  of  culture  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  Nearly  all  architectural  remains  have  disap- 
peared; the  descendants  of  the  former  aborigines  have  modi- 
fied their  plan  of  life,  and  we  are  almost  exclusively  reduced,  for 
our  knowledge  of  Mexican  antiquities,  to  the  printed  and  written 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  Indian  society  at  Mexico  either  at  the 
time  of,  or  not  too  long  after,  its  downfall.  But  these  authors, 
whether  eye-witnesses  of  the  conquest,  like  Cortes,  Bernal  Diez 
del  Castillo,  Andres  de  Tapia,  and  others ;  or  missionaries  sent 
to  New  Spain  at  an  early  date, —  as  Toribio  of  Benavent  (Moto- 
linia),  Sahagun  or  (towards  the  close  of  the  16th,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th  century)  Acosta,  Davila,.Mendieta,  and  Torquemada, — 
they  are  sometimes,  on  many  questions,  in  direct  optx)sition  to 
each  other.  Thus  the  uncertainty  is  still  increased,  and  the  most 
difficult  critical  labor  heaped  upon  the  student.  Furthermore,  to 
magnify  the  task,  we  are  placed  in  presence  of  several  Indian  wri- 
ters.of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (like  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  and 
Ixthlxochitl),  who  disagree  with  each  other  on  the  most  important 
questions,  quite  as  much  as  the  Spanish  authors  themselves. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous,  while  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
such  difficulties,  to  attempt  the  description  of  even  a  single  fea- 
ture of  life  of  Mexico's  former  Indian  Society.  Still,  while  en- 
gaged upon  translating  the  Mexican  chronicle  of  Fernando  de 
Alvarado  Tezozomoc  into  the  English  language,  I  was  so  struck 
by  the  picture  which,  unintentionally  perhaps,  that  author  exhibits 
of  the  condition  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  investigating  more  closely  several  features 
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of  that  organization.  The  condition  of  Mexican  society,  which 
is  commonly  given  as  subject  to  a  monarchical,  nay,  even  to  a 
despotic  rule,  appears  from  the  relation  of  Tezozomoc  as  one  of  a 
military,  or  rather  warlike  community.  Every  feature  of  their 
military  action  is  intimately  connected  with  their  civil  life.  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  therefore,  to  make  the  military 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  their  mode  of  warfare,  the  subject 
of  special  investigation,  trusting  tliat  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation, however  defective,  would  not  be  utterly  useless  in  promo- 
ting our  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  ancient  aboriginal 
society  on  this  continent. 

The  Mexicans  proper,*  better  known  as  the  "Aztecs  "  of  Mex- 
ico, belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  sedentary  or  "  Village  '*  In- 
dians. Still,  warfare,  and  not  agriculture,  appears  to  have  been 
their  chief  occupation.  They  were  essentially  a  tribe  of  warriors, 
who,  as  long  as  they  were  weak  and  hemmed  in  by  foes,  subsisted 
on  fish,  birds,  and  aquatic  plants,^  while,  as  soon  as  successful 
sallies  from  the  lake-centre  began  to  extend  their  sway  and  power, 
the  Mexicans  commenced  also  to  live,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  produce  and  industrial  resources  of  subjected  tribes.  During 
their  migration,  from  a  region  lying  north  of  the  present  state  of 
Durango,  in  Mexico,^  to  the  centre  of  the  high  table  land  of  that 
republic,  they  had  subsisted  upon  the  scanty  crops  which  they 

1  We  adhere  to  the  appellation  **  Mexicans  "  out  of  deference  to  a  custom  established. 
—Mexicot  or  Mejcitin  would  be  more  correct.  The  former  is  used  by  a  dibtinguished 
scholar,  Scnor  Alfredo  Cbavero,  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  (See  his  **  Culeadario  Aztcca.") 
Tlie  etymology  of  the  names  "Azteca,"  '*Aztlantiaca,"  aud  othera,  is  foreign  to  the  par- 
pose  of  thiH  essay. 

>  See  Juan  de  Torqnemada  ("Los  Teinte  y  iin  Libros  Ritnales  y  Monarchia  Indiana 
*'con  e^  Origen  y  Guerra  de  los,  Indios  occideu talcs,"  Madrid,  1723.  Barcia's  reprint 
of  the  original,  which  appeared  in  1613),  Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  pp.  92  aud  ^,  of  lt»t  volume. 
(He  adds  that  the  art  of  flshiug  was  unknown  to  tlie  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Valley 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Mexicans.)  Also,  Fray  Dieuo  Duran  (Historia  de  laa 
Indias  de  Nueva  Espafia  y  lalas  de  Tierra  fii'me,  written  about  1579-81,  and  published 
by  Sr.  Jos^  F.  Ramirez,  Mexico,  1887),  vol.  I,  chap.  IV  and  V. 

*  Fernando  de  Alvarado  Tezozomoc  (Crduica  Mexlcana,— published  in  vol.  IX,  of 
Klngsborough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico),  chap.  I,  p.  6,  *'ma8  de  las  tierras  y  raoutes  que 
**  hoy  habitan  los  Chicbimecas,  que  es  por  Santa  Barbara."  Duran,  in  speaking  of  the 
**  seven  caves  "  (Chicomoztoc),  from  whicl^tho  Nnhuatl  tribes  (Mexicans  included)  all 
pretended  to  Issue,  says :  **  These  caves  ai*e  in  Teoculuacan,  otherwise  called  Aztlan,  a 
«*  country  which  we  all  know  to  be  towaixls  the  north,  and  connected  wiUi  Florida." 
(Chap.  I,  p.  8.)  "  They  went  over  and  through  all  the  countiy  of  the  Chictiimecaa,  over 
"the  new  lands  and  plains  of  Cibola."  (Chap.  II,  p.  21.)  Cibola,  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gebted,  was  the  name  given  to  Zuiii,  a  pueblo  btill  extant  in  New  Mexico.  (s*ee  **•  His- 
*"  torie  of  the  Great  and  Mightie  Kingdom  of  China,  and  the  situation  thereof,  etc.,  etc.,'* 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  the  Padre  Juan  (ionzalcz  de  Mendoza  (16Sd),  by  It. 
Parke,  and  republished  by  the  Hackluyt  Society,  in  its  volume  of  1853.  (2  volumeaj 
Zuni :  "  the  Spaniards  do  caU  it  Cibola." 
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might  occasionally  have  raised,  as  well  as  upon  the  chase.  But 
daring  this  Tery  period  also,  their  chief  divinity  and  subsequent 
principal  idol,  Huitzilopochtli,  god  of  war,  is  reported  to  have  ut- 
tered these  prophetic  woi'ds :  "And  I  was  sent  on  this  journey,  and 
"my  office  it  is  to  carry  arms,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields ;  war  is  my 
"  chief  dnty,  and  the  object  of  my  coming.  I  have  to  look  out  in 
"  all  directions,  and  with  my  body,  head  and  arms,  have  to  do  my 
"duty  in  many  tribes,  being  on  the  borders  and  lying  in  wait  for 
"  many  nations,  to  maintain  and  to  gather  them,  although  not  gra- 
"  cloQsly ."  Proceeding  to  state  a  number  of  objects,  subsequently 
given  to  the  Mexicans  in  tribute,  he  closes  as  follows :  ^'All  this  I 
'* shall  own  and  hold,  for  I  am  sent  after  it,  it  being  my  office,  and 
"I came  for  this  purpose."*  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  which  this 
utterance  is  merely  a  legendary  form,  the  Blexicans  made  their 
appearance  among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  a  crowd  of  famished,  but  desperate,  intruders,  were  received  as 
such,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
naturally  isolated  spot  of  dry  land,  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
marahes.^ 

In  this  defensive  position,  which  the  Mexicans  subsequently 
converted  into  the  strongest  one  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to 
the  16th  century,^  they  carefully  nursed  and  developed  their  war- 

*Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6).  Joseph  de  Acosta  (Hietoria  natural  y  moral  do  las  In- 
dias.  1006.  Lib.  VII,  chap.  IV,  p.  459).  M.  Brassear  de  Bourbourg  ("Popol-vah, 
"fntr.,  p.  137  and  p.  140.'')  intimatefl  HvitzUopochtli  to  be  a  myth  cbmmon  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  Central  America  in  general. 

'The  spot  to  which  the  Mexicans  fled,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  nucleus 
of  Tennchtitlan,  and  of  Tlatilulco,  was  dry  land^  in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds.  (Te- 
xozomoc,  cap.  I,  p.  6,  **porque  el  dia  que  llegaron  a  esta  laguna  Mexicana,  en  medio 
"de ella  estava,  y  tenia  nn  sitio  de  tierra,  y  en  el  una  peiia.")  Fray  G^ronimo  de  Men> 
dieta  (HiBtoria  ecclesiastica  Indiana,"  published  by  my  most  esteemed  f^'lend,  Seiior 
J.  G.  Icazbalceta,  the  learned  Mexican  scholar,  in  1870.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148. 
**Ylaego  se  hici^ron  ftiertes  en  esto  sitio,  tomnndo  por  muralla  ycerca  las  aguasy 
"emboscadas  do  la  Juncia  y  carrizales  y  matorrales  de  que  estaba  entonces  poblada  y 
''llena  toda  la  laguna,  que  no  hallaron  el  agua  descubierta  sine  en  sola  una  encrucijada 
**  de  agua  limpla  deaocupada  de  los  matorrales  y  carrizales,  formada  a'  manera  de  una 
"a«pa  de  San  Andres.  Y  casi  al  medio  de  la  encrucijada  hallaron  un  penasco").  Tor- 
qaeniada(Lib.  IL  cap.  X,  pp.  91  and  93.  "En  esto  logar  se  ranchearon  (como  decimos 
"enellibro  de  los  Poblaciones)  haciendo  unas  pobres,  y  pequ^nas  cho^as,  rodeados 
'*de  carrifo,  y  Espadanas,  que  ellos  llaman  Xacalli,"  eto.,  etc.  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap. 
VII,  p.  465.  «  ....  y  diyidienddse  una  parte  y  otra,  por  toda  aquella  e/^pessura 
"de  espadanas,  y  carrizales,  y  Juncia  de  la  laguna,  commen9aron  ft  buscar  por  las  seiias 
**  de  la  revelacion  el  lugar  tan  deseado.") 

"There  was,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  similar  position:  that  of  Atitlan,  In  Guate- 
mala. (See :  Segnnda  Belacion  por  Pedro  de  Alyarado  &  Hernando  Coites,  28  July, 
1^^  pp.  460,  461  and  403,  of  Vol.  I,  of  "  Historiadorcs  primitivos  de  Indias,"  by  Don 
£ariqa«e  de  Vedia,  Madrid,  18S8.)    That  ti-ibe  was  regarded  as  very  fierce,  also. 

'EftFORT  Fkabodt  Museum,  II.    7. 
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like  customs  and  propensities.  TFar,  at  first  defensive,  afterwards 
offensive,  became  the  life  of  the  tribe.  Religion  demanded  it  for 
its  bloody  rites ;  revenge,  so  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  nature,  called 
for  it  at  every  moment.  But  especially  was  it  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  tribe,  whose  increasing  numbers  could  not  live 
from  agriculture  on  the  scanty  soil  allotted  to  them,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  spoils  gathered  from 
inroads  upon  their  neighbours.  If  there  was  no  war  in  progress, 
the  Mexicans  deemed  themselves  ^Hdle."^  We  may  therefore  pre- 
sume that  the  military  organization  of  the  Mexicans,  their  prepa- 
rations for  warfare,  and  the  mode  of  the  latter,  are  features  of 
importance,  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

£very  male  of  the  Mexican  tribe  was  born  a  warrior.  When 
still  a  babe  his  father  placed  alongside  of  the  child  a  small  bow  ^ 
and  some  arrows,  in  token  of  its  future  duties.  There  was  no 
military  caste  at  Tenuchtitlan  or  Mexico ;  with  the  exception  of 
children,  old  people,  infirm  or  crippled  persons,  and  sometimes 
priests,  eveiy  one  had  to  go  to  war.  Boys  fifteen  years  old  were 
taken  along,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  even  directed  ^^  that  no 
"  youth  over  fifteen  years  of  age  should  remain ;  that  all  had  to 
"  go,  except  children  and  old  people."^  Thus  there  was  no  "stand- 
ing army"  the  available  force  being  composed  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico.*^ 


TTezozomoc  (Cap.  XXT,  p.  32).  "Pasados  al^nofl  aiios  dijo  el  rey  Mocteztimaft 
"  Zihaacoutl  Tlacaeleltzin  general  y  oydor :  parecenie  que  ha  muchos  diaB  que  e^tamos 
"muy  ociosos."  This  tenu,  '*  idle,"  applies  to  the  lack  of  any  war,  since  immediately 
thcrcaller  the  war  against  Chulco  was  kindled  by  the  most  wanton  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans. 

•  Fr.  X.  Clavigero  (Storia  del  Messico.  Cesona,  1780.  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVI).  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  Uomara  (''Hibtoria  general  de  las  Indias.*'  Second  part,  **  Conquista 
*'de  M^Jico,"  contained  in  the  collection  of  Vedia,  volume  I,— "This  donef  they  put  In 
"  the  rigiit  hand  of  the  child,  an  arrow  if  a  boy,  a  shuttle  if  a  girl,  to  mark  that  he  woald 
"  have  to  improve  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  she  by  si)inning  and  weaving."  p.  438.  Vedia, 
I).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  450,  of  Vol.  II,  says  this  was  done  fonr  days 
alter  the  birth  of  the  child).  Clavigero  intimates  that  only  those  children  "whose  fa- 
thers  were  warriors,"  received  the  token,  but  this  is  not  at  all  confirmed.  Motoliuia 
("  Historia  de  los  Indios  de  la  Nueva-Espana"  in  ''Colcccion  de  Documentor  para  la 
••  Hi  storia  de  Mexico,"  by  Senor  Icazbaloeta,  Mexico,  18G6,  volume  I.  **  Y  entonces  si 
*'  era  varon  pouiunle  una  saetu  en  la  mano,  ...  el  varon  porque  fUese  valiente  para 
"  defender  k  si  y  &  la  patria,  porque  la**  guerras  eran  muy  ordinarias  cada  aiio."  Tra* 
tado  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).    There  were  no  hereditary  professions  or  trades,  so  to  say. 

•Tczozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  141,  and  cap.  XC,  p.  158).  Acoata  (Lib.  IV,  oap. 
XXVI,  pp.  442  and  443). 

10  What  the  Germans  call  **AUg€meine  Wehrpflichtj"  existed  among  the  Mexicans  on 
the  mofrt  extensive  scale.  But  their  forces,  although  always  ready,  never  went  |»erma- 
nently  outside  of  the  pueblo,  for  they  were  not  numeroui  enough,  and  did  not  gmther 
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We  have  not  the  slightest  reliable  indication  concerning  the 
Birength  and  numbers  of  that  force.^^  This  point  is  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  pueblo  itself. 
Both,  being  closely  connected,  suffer  firom  the  same  contradictions 
and  exaggerations.^*  It  is  true  that  a  "guard"  of  10,000  men  is 
mentioned  as  having  occupied  always  the  square  of  the  main  tem- 
ple ("  teocalli  ").^^  But,  aside  from  the  grossly  exaggerated  num- 
bers, ^^  guards,"  in  the  sense  of  a  military  body  doing  permanent 
duty,  were  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.^*  The  scanty  mention  of 
a  body  guard  of  Montezuma  appears  an  imaginary  tale  if  we  look 
for  its  presence  where  and  when  it  should  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous :  at  the  meeting  of  Montezuma  and  Cortes  on  the  cause- 
way ,^5  and  when  Cortes  carried  that  chieftain  away  from  his  house 
as  a  hostage.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  only  unarmed  Indians 
met  Cortes  on  his  entrance  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  equally  positive, 
that  no  "  guard  "  came  to  Montezuma's  rescae. 

stores  in  sufflciezit  qnantities  for  such  a  parpose.  Within  the  pneblo  of  Mexico  there 
was  no  need  of  being  armed,  and  therefore  every  Mexican  went  anarmed  in  the  pueblo. 
The  "guards''  of  which  Gomara  and  Bemal-Diez  both  speak,  never  existed.  See  Go- 
man  ("  En  la  ciudad  nadie  trae  annas,    .    ..."  p.  315,  vol.  I,  Vedia). 

"  Not  even  Bemal-Diez  contains  a  statement.  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Be- 
"Uciones  historicas,*'  Belaoion  Xllla,  In  Vol.  IX  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  Antiquities 
of  Mexico,  ''De  la  venida  de  los  Espanoles,"  translated  also  into  the  French  by  Mr.  Ter- 
&aox-<Jompans,  and  published  under  the  title  of  ''  Cniaut^s  Horribles  des  conqu^rnnts 
du  Mtixique,"  in  the  first  series  of  his  inestimable  collection  of  translations)  says : 
ihe  Mexicans  lost  over  240,000  men ''  during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  The  only  reasona- 
ble approximate  I  found  in  Dnrin  (Hist,  de  las  Indias,  etc.,  cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  287  and 
2%}-  Before  the  Mexicans  (including  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  and  the  others  of  the 
TBlley)  »et  oat  against  Mlchhuacan,  in  1479,  they  counted  their  forces  and  found  24,000 
ncQ  C'  allaron  que  aula  veinte  y  cuatro  mil  combatientes  ").    This  is  possible. 

"The  population  of  Mexico  is  variously  reported.  The  extremes  are:  60,000  souls 
("fieuanta  mila  habitatorl '')  of  the  *' Anonymous  Conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc,  Icazbal- 
«t4-  Vol.  I,  p.  391),  and  60,000/am«ief . 

"The  length  of  the  walls  of  that  square  was  *'  one  cross-bow  shot,"  after  Gomara. 
How  coQld  10,000  men  remain  there  always^  besides  the  priests  and  their  numerous  as- 
BifitantB  ? 

'^"Guardas"  are  mentioned  by  Bemal-Diez  del  Castillo  ("  Historia  verdadera  de  la 
conquista  de  Nueva-Espana "  in  vol.  II,  of  8r.  Vedia's  collection,  cap.  XCV);  by 
Gomara  cp.  342  of  vol.  I,  Vedia).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  544,  vol.  II),  and 
others.  But  Cortes  and  Andres  de  Tapia  make  no  mention  of  them. 

'*Three  eye-witnesses  of  that  celebrated  meeting  have  described  it :  Cortes  ("Cartas 
de  Relacion,"  in  Vedia,  I,  "Carta  Segunda,"  p.  23).  Bemal-Diez  (Vedia,  II,  cap. 
LIIXVIU,  p.  83),  and  Andres  de  Tapia  (*'  Relacion  hecha  por  el  Seiior  Andres  de  Ta- 
pia, BObre  la  conquista  de  Mexico,"  in  vol.  II,  of  Icazbalceta's  Col.  do  Documcntos, 
P«  578).  Neither  of  them  would  have  omitted  to  notice  armed  men  among  the  Indians, 
bad  there  been  any  with  Montezuma. 

The  Mexicans,  on  their  part,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  an  ostentatious  di.oplay 
of  armed  soldiery,  had  they  existed,  when  they  met  the  anned  strangers  at  the  entrance 
to  toe  pueblo. 
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(Cortes'  daring  and  successful  seizure  of  the  Mexican  chieftain 
was  easier  than  it  is  generally  supposed,  since  the  tribe  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  but  only  for  outside  enemies.  )^^ 

It  is  equally  untrue  that  any  Mexican  "  garrisons  "  were  main- 
tained among  conquered  and  subjected  tribes.^^  The  military 
power  of  the  Mexicans  was  preserved  at  home,  in  a  latent  state, 
so  to  say,  but  still,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  ready  to  sally  forth 
at  a  signal  from  the  council  of  chiefs  directing  their  affairs.  But 
this  presupposed,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe,  systematic  training^ 
proper  armament^  and  a  peculiar  organization. 

At  an  early  age  the  boy  was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row in  fishing  and  hunting  ;^^  also  the  use  of  the  dart  or  javelin. 
The  chase^  both  on  land  and. water,  was  an  introduction  to  the 
stern  duty  of  war. 

1*  IxUixochiU  ("  Histoire  des  Chiohimfiqaes  on  des  anciens  rois  de  Tescnco,"  trana- 
lation  of  Mr.  Temaux-Compans,  chapter  86.  "All  the  Spaniards  forthwith  returned  to 
**  their  palace,  to8:ether  with  a  gi-eat  namber  of  lords  of  the  city,  parents  and  friends  of 
**  the  King,  which  sought  to  read  fk'om  his  countenance  whether  he  wished  them  to  free 
"him  again).  The  same  author  (Relacion  Xllla.  '*The  nobility,  and  all  the  military 
"  chiefs  of  Mexico,  dumbfounded  by  this  occurrence,  returaed  to  their  houses ''}.  GO' 
mara,  who(Vedia,  I,  p.  345.  "Coite  yguarda  de  Moteczuma,'^  mentions  3,000  body 
guards,  forgets  them  completely  (p.  351)  when  he  relates  Montezuma's  capture.  Cortes 
(Carta-segiLnda.  Vedla,  I,  p.  27)  does  not  speak  of  any  guard  being  with  the  chief. 
Neither  does  A.  de  T4pia.  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  680.)  The  capture  of  Montezuma  did 
not,  however,  have  the  desired  effect.  He  was  not  as  powerAil  as  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieved,  and  his  influence  ranished  as  soon  as  he  was  a  prisoner^and  therefore  actuaUy 
disqualified  for  office. 

17  1  he  bodies  of  Mexican  warriors  which  Cortes  may  have  met  at  different  places 
oute»ide  of  Mexico  when  he  moved  upon  that  tribe  the  second  time,  were  not  garrison^ 
ing  those  places,  but  simply  corps  sent  out  specially  against  the  Spaniards.  Neither  at 
Cempoal,  nor  at  Quiahuiztlan,  had  he  met  garrisons  of  Mexican  troops.  In  the  fight 
wherein  Juan  de  Escalante  was  killed,  natives  of  the  cowitryt  and  not  Mexicans,  op- 
posed him.  Quauhpopoca  teas  not  a  Mexican  governor,  but "  chief  of  ttiat  place  called 
"Almeria  "  (Cortes,  Carta  Seg.,  Vedia,  I,  p.  26),  "  a  vassal  of  Monteznma''  (A.  de  Tipia, 
p.  57e),  "  chief  of  Nahutlan"  (Gomara,  p.  354)  (Clavigero,  lib.  Vlll.  cap.  XXX). 

IzUipalupan,  Mexicaltzinco,  Huitzilopochco,  were  not  held  by  Mexican  warriors 
when  Cortes  passed  through  those  places.  On  the  route  from  Cempoal  to  the  confines 
of  Tlaxcallan,  through  a  country  overrun  formerly  by  the  Mexicans,  and  tributary  to 
them,  there  was  not  a  single  specifically  Mexican  stronghold,  and  no  other  Mexicans 
or  Aztecs  were  met  by  Cortes  than  messengers  and  collectors  of  tribute;  without  any 
anned  retinue  whatever.  No  Mexican  force  hovered  about  the  confines  of  Tlaxcallan, 
their  mobt  dangerous  enemy,  or  "  occupied  *'  Chalco,  the  most  warlike  and  unruly  tribe 
of  ttie  valley,  which  Mexico  had  overpowered.  Only  the  fear  of  the  murderous  forays 
which  the  Mexicans  might  execute,  fh>m  their  almost  invincible  stronghold  in  the  la- 
gune,  held  those  tribes  in  subjection ;  and  no  permanent  military  occupation.  TApia 
says :  *'  In  the  conquered  districts  they  put  stewards  and  collectors,  and  although  their 
*'  own  chiefs  commanded  the  people,  they  were  below  Mexican  power."  (p.  579,  Col. 
de  Doc,  II.) 

><*  A.  de  Humboldt  ("Vues  des  Cordill^res  et  monuments  des  penples  indigenes  de 
"  r  Ameiique.*'  Ed.  1816,  8vo,  torn.,  U,  p.  813).  Also,  ^  Baccolta  di  Mendoza,"  in  Lord 
Kingsbo  rough. 
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When  fifteen  years  old,  the  youth  was  placed  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain chiefs^®  (the  "telpuchtlato"  or  "  achcacautin")  who  kept  them 
under  their  oversight  until  they  married.  They  were  educated  in 
communities  "  for  the  service  of  the  tribe  and  for  warlike  purpo- 
ses;" 2®  were  allowed,  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  go  to  war 
either  armed  or  as  carriers  only ,21  and  had  their  respective  "  school 
houses"  ("telpuchcalco,"  houses  of  the  youth)  ;  one  in  each  of 
the  four  quarters  of  Mexico  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  tribe's 
military  organization,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  At  these  houses 
they  were  gradually  trained  to  the  handling  of  weapons. ^^ 

There  were  no  regular  times  set  for  military  practice.  But 
every  twenty  days,  at  least,  there  occuiTcd  a  religious  festival,  at 
which  the  warriors  appeared  in  f\ill  costume,  and,  their  chiefs  in- 
cluded, they  "  skirmished,"  showing  and  practicing  their  skill  in 
handling  arms.^    The  youth  were  not  only  invited  to  such  occa- 

^*  Idem :  "A  quinze  ans,  le  p€re  pr^sente  denx  Ills  ft  deux  dIffSrentB  mnitres  da  tem- 
ple et  do  eoUige  mUitaire,  •  .  .  "  The  boy  (Mexican  **  ptitonth  '*}  then  became  a 
yoQth  ("  telpncbtli " — Alonzo  de  Molina.  "  Vocabulario  en  lengoa  Mexicana  y  castel- 
lana."   Mexico,  1571.    Parte  Ila,  p.  97). 

^Bernardino  de  Sahagnn  (*'  Historia  nnlTersal  de  las  cosas  de  Xnera  Espaiia,"  in 
▼ol.  VII,  of  Lord  Kingsboroagh,  lib.  III.  Appendix,  cap.  IV,  p.  118.  "  T  asi  ofrecian 
'*  la  criatura,  I  la  casaide  telpucbcalli ;  era  su  intencion  que  alii  se  criase  con  los  otros 
"mimeebos  para  serricio  del  pueblo  j  cosas  de  gaerra."   Also  cap.  V,  119).  Mendieta 
(lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124.  '*  Los  otros  se  orlaban  como  en  capitaniae,  porque  en  cada 
'*  barrio  habia  un  capitan  de  ellos,  Uamado  telpnchUato,  que  qniere  decir  "  guarda  d 
*' capitan  de  los  mancebos.    ....    Tambien  tenian  por  si  su  comnnidad.  bus  casas 
**y  Uerras,  etc.,  etc.")    Telpucbtlato  signifies  "  Speaker  to  the  youth  "  (IVom  "  Telpuch- 
^V  yoQth,  and  '*tlatoani,"  speaker.     Molina,  II,  p.  141).     Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
ni).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  444.    Para  este  efecto  avia  en  los  templos  ca«a 
**  particular  de  ninos,  como  escuela,  o  pnpilaje  distlncto  del  de  los  mo^os  y  mo9a8  del 
'•templo").   Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134).    "Telpucbcalli'*  is 
derived  from  "  telpuchtli,"  youth,  and  *'  calli,"  house.    The  "  achcanhtli,"  to  which  we 
shall  refer  hereafter,  are  Tariously  designated,  even  as  priests  (by  Mendieta),  as  "  cap> 
"tains  of  the  guard  "  (by  Torqnemada),  as  "  an  officer,  to  whom  they  (the  youth)  were 
entnisted"  (by  Clavigero). 
*'  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124).    "  Some  of  these  yonth,  the  strongest  ones, 
^fint  to  war,  and  the  others,  also,  went  to  see  how  the  force  practiced  at  arms.'*    Te- 
zozomoc (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121) "  and  all  the  youth  examined,  such  as  had  not  gone,  went 
"along,  carrying  arms  and  supplies,  and  to  become  encouraged  by  the  feats  they  might 
"witne88.'» 

"  Mexico  divided  into  fbur«*  calpuUi  *»  ("  barrios  »*),  each  of  which  had  its  "  telpuch* 
^l)"— "where  the  achcacauhtin  showed  and  taught  them  the  use  of  arms  and  how 
"to combat  valorously.**   (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXXI  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134.) 

''For  the  long  list  of  religious  festivals  of  the  Mexicans,  ordinary  as  well  as  extra* 
ordinary,  we  beg  to  refer  to  almost  any  one  of  the  authors  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centaries,  on  Mexico.  As  to  the  military  displays  and  exercises  during  the  feast,  I  re- 
fer panicnlarly  to  Antonio  de  Herrera  ('*  Historia  general  de  los  Ilechos  de  los  Castel- 
"Janos  en  las  Islas  y  la  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano."  Edition  of  1730.  Decada  II. 
lib.  \T1,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  "Nobody  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  about  the  city,  but  only 
**to  war,  to  the  chase,  or  when  on  guard  to  the  King.    On  days  of  festivities,  and  at 
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sions,  but  their  preseDce  was  obligatory,  that  they  might  see  and 
leaiii.  Besides,  as  often  as  war  was  proclaimed,  a  general  muster 
and  rehearsal  was  held  at  each  quarter .^^  We  have  no  detailed 
report  of  such  exercises,  of  the  evolutions,  if  any,  carried  out  by 
the  warriors,  but  an  incident  of  the  history  of  Mexico  may  furnish 
us  with  an  approximate  picture.  When,  in  1473,  the  tribe  of  Tlat- 
ilulco,  independent  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  agreed  upon  attack- 
ing the  latter,  they  practised  beforehand,  and  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  possible.^  .  Setting  up  posts  of  hard  wood,  they  beat  against 
them  with  their  swords  and  clubs ;  they  sped  arrows  and  threw 
darts  at  thick  wooden  planks,  and  lastly  they  went  out  into  the 
lake  and  shot  at  birds  flying.^  This  may  be  supposed  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  practised  at  arms. 

These  exercises  partaking,  frequently  at  least,  of  a  religions 
character,  they  ordinarily  took  place  at  the  squares  surrounding 
temples,  more  particularly  in  the  great  place  of  the  chief  "  house 
of  God"  (" teo-calli ")  of  Mexico.^^  Immediately  preceding  a 
foray  or  campaign,  warriors  and  youth  aggregated  there  also,  not 
only  to  practice,  but  especially  to  receive  their  weapons  out  of  the 

"  other  times  appointed,  the  latter  caneed  the  yoang  men  to  practice  at  arms,  that  they 
"  might  be  ready  for  war.  He  even  set  out  premiums  to  those  who  would  distinguish 
"  themBelvcB,  and  not  only  was  present,  but  sometimes  used  the  bow  and  sword,  taking 
"  part  in  the  exercises."  Also  to  Torquemada  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XTV,  p.  266,  of  2d  Tolume, 
but  especially  cap.  XI,  p.  2d2.  **  En  esta  fiesta  hacian  alardes,  y  escaramu^as  todos  loa 
"  Soldados  y  Hombres  de  Guerra,  donde  cada  qual  pretendia  aventf^arse  al  atro;  y  se 
*'mo6traban  muy  yalientes,  y  esfor^ados;  de  donde  nacia  senalarse  muchos,  y  arentu- 
*'  rarse  ft  casos  muy  peligrosos  "),  and  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  143). 

34  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXTV,  p.  147,  and  cap.  XC). 

9*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  had  formerly  divided  into  two  tribes :  the  Mex- 
icans proper,  of  Tenuchtitlan  (Tenuohcas),  and  those  of  Tlatilulco.  The  latter  never 
denied  their  common  descent.  At  the  time  of  their  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Ten- 
nchca  they  are  said  to  have  agreed  upon :  "  that  Mezicatl-Tenuchtitlan  should  be  ob- 
''literated,  and  TlatUulco-Mexico  should  become  head  of  the  world"  (Tezozomoc, 
cup.  XLI).  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  kuow  that,  as  late  as  1473  (the  year  7  '*caUi"), 
or  only  48  years  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  very  existence  of  the  Mexican 
power  became  seriously  threatened  by  a  small  tribe,  subsisting  as  an  independent  peo- 
ple within  musket  range  of  Mexico.  This  fact,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Tlatilulca 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  valley,  at  that  period,  Aimish  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  loose  manner  in  which  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Cortes  were 
bound  to  the  Mexicans.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tlatilnlcans  by  Axayacatl  of  Mex- 
ico, their  pueblo  became  the  fifth  **qtiarter"  (calpulli),  and  under  Spanish  rule  it  bore 
t)te  name  of  "  Santiago." 

3*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLI).  Dnr&n  (Cap.  XXXIII,  pp.  259  and  260).  According  to  the 
latter,  they  at  first  practised  with  the  sling,  throwing  stones  against  a  wooden  image; 
he  does  not  mention  the  use  of  the  sword  or  club,  only  missiles.  Otherwise,  both  au- 
thors agree  perfectly. 

2^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXrv,  p.  147).  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  187,  of 
let  volume). 
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pablic  storehouses  connected  with  the  temples  of  each  tribal  sub- 
division.^ 

The  name  given  to  these  public  store-houses  was  ^^  houses  of 
darts"  (tlacochcalco)  .^  They  were,  probably,  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  temple,  but  each  subdivision  of  the 
pueblo  had  its  "house  of  darts"  as  well  as  its  central  "teocalli."  3^ 
The  following  description  of  an  aboriginal  Mexican  "pueblo," 
fbmished  by  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  New-Spain  as  early  as 

s«  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121.    Immediately  preceding  the  foray  against  Xoco- 
nochco,  **  each  day  the  youth  went  to  the  quarters,  to  practise  at  the  school  of  arms, 
"telpnchcalco    .    .    .    .    "    Jcfem,  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  134).    The  Anonfftnous  Conqueror, 
whose  relation  is  contained  in  rol.  I  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "Col.  de  Documentos/'  both 
in  the  original  Italian  taken  from  Bamusio  ("Relatione  di  alcune  cose  della  Nuova 
"Spagna,  &  Della  Gran  Citta  di  Temeetitau  Meseico,  IVitta  per  uno  GentiPhomo  del 
**  Signer  Fernando  Cortese'*)*  and  in  the  Spanish  translation  by  the  distinguished  Mex- 
ican scholar,  says  (p.  394,  "Dei  tempii,  €  Meschite  che  baveTano"):  "Before  tliey  left 
''(forwar),  they  all  went  to  the  principal  mo»que  ("  meschita  maggiore  "— main  teocalli) 
"  and  provided  themselTea  with  the  arms  stored  over  the  main  entrances ''  (of  the 
square  around  the  temple).   Wo  have  few  positive  indications  as  to  the  true  situation 
of  the  store-houses,  beyond  that  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  "  school, 
houses  **  (**  tolpuchcaico  ^),  and  therefore  with  the  temples.    Torqueraada,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  chief  temple  of  Mexico  (Lib.  VIII,  of  2d  volume),  says 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  146) :  "  and  at  each  one  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  temple* 
"there  was  an  extensive  (very  large)  hall,  connected  with  numerous  rooms  and  closets, 
"high  as  well  as  low,  which  served  as  houses  of  arms,  where  these  were  kept  together 
*^  with  the  ammiinition.    For,  as  they  regarded  the  temples  as  their  strongest  places, 
"  and  their  retreats  in  case  of  danger,  they  held  there  their  arms  and  means  of  defence.*' 
He  Anther  mentions,  nnder  the  uncouth  name  of  " Tlacochcalcoacatlyacapan,''  "an- 
"other  hall    .    .    .    •    Here  they  kept  a  quantity  of  arrows  (or  darts,  *  saetas')  which 
"were  made  every  year,  ami  there  deposited  until  wanted."    See  also  Acosta  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  Xrvil).    Gomara  (Vedia,  I.    "El  templo  de  M^Jico,"  p.  349).     "  At  each  door  (of 
"  the  four)  of  the  court  of  the  principal  temple  there  was  a  large  hall  surrounded  by 
"hi^  and  low  additions.    These  were  filled  with  arms,  like  public  and  communal 
"booses,  for  the  temples  were  the  strongholds  of  each  pueblo,  and  therefore  contained 
**the  arms  and  ammunition."    Of  course  the  square  of  the  great "  teocalli"  of  Mexico 
attncted  principal  attention. 
^  ""Tlacochalco."  or  " Tlacochcalli,"  derives  from  " tlacochtli,"  dart,  and  "call!," 

'^^ Every  author  concedes  that  there  were  several  "  houses  of  arms"  at  Mexico.  Ber- 

oal-Diez  says  there  were  two  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  of  vol.  II,  Vedia).    Gomara  ("  Casas  de 

Anofts,'*  Vedia,  I,  p.  845)  says:  "Montezuma  had  some  (rather  'several'  'algnnas') 

boiues  of^arms,  whose  blazon  were  a  bow  and  two  quivers  over  each  door."   Herrera 

(Dee. II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  186)  says;  "he  had,  not  one,  but  many  houses  for  the 

"keeping  and  storage  of  arms;"  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVn,  p.  197)  he  copies  almost 

teztnally  Gomara's  statement  about  the  halls  over  the  entrances  of  the  court  to  the 

temple  of  Mexico,  and  adds  also,  like  Gomara,  "  porque  los  templos.  aliende  de  que 

"Servian  de  casas  de  Oracion,  eran  las  FortalCfas  con  que  en  tiempo  de  Guerra  mas  se 

''deflsndian,  itenian  en  ellos  la  municion,  i  Almacen."    Previously  he  says  (p.  196): 

"  There  were  many  temples  In  Mexico ;  according  to  the  parishes,  or  quarters,  of  which 

''there  were  many."    See  also  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  188) :  "  porque  tenian 

"mochas  casas  devaras  con  sus  puntae  de  pedemal,  etc.,  etc."    It  shows  that  the 

storehouses  were  diBtrUmted  over  the  pueblo^  and  not  only  limited  to  the  main  temple, 

Cortte,  when  he  burnt  Quanhpopoca,  emptied  for  that  purpose  the  arsenals  of  the  main 
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1524,  gives  an  approximate  picture  of  the  distribution  of  these  ed- 
ifices, or  rather  clusters  of  buildings.'^ 

"  They  called  these  temples  '  teocallis,'  and  we  found  all  over 
*^  the  land  that  in  the  best  part  of  the  settlement  they  made  a  great 
^'  quadrangular  court,  which,  in  the  largest  pueblo,  was  one  cross- 
^^  bow  shot  fVom  one  comer  to  another,  while  in  the  smaller  places 
*'  it  was  not  as  large.  This  court  they  enclosed  by  a  wall,  many  of 
^^  which  enclosures  were  with  battlements ;  the  entrances  looking 
^'  towards  the  chief  highways  and  streets,  which  all  terminated  at 
^'  the  court,  and  even,  in  order  to  still  more  honor  their  temples, 
*^  they  led  their  roads  up  to  these  in  a  straight  line  from  two  and 
'*  three  leagues  distance.  It  was  a  wonderful  aspect,  to  witness 
"  from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple,  how  from  all  the  quarters  and 
^'  the  minor  places,  the  roadways  all  led  up  in  a  straight  line  to 
*^  the  courts  of  the  teocallis,  .  .  .  the  devil  did  not  content 
*' himself  with  the  aforesaid  teocallis',  but  in  each  pueblo  and  in 
''  each  quarter,  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  one  league  off,  there  were 
'^  other  small  courts  containing,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes 
"three  or  four  teocallis    .     •     .     ." 

The  arms  and  stores  contained  in  the  "  houses  of  darts,"  are 
often  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  or  so-called 
"  Kings  "  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  and  the  buildings  themselves  are 
mentioned  as  "  royal  storehouses,"  or  ^^  arsenals."  It  was  not  so, 
however.  The  arms  and  stores  belonged  to  the  people,  and  they 
were  under  the  control  of  certain  stewards  ("  calpixca")  who  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  military  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  whenever  any  de- 
cision of  the  head-council,  or  any  sudden  emergency  required  it.^* 

temple,  he  thonght  thus  to  disarm  the  Mexicans,  burning  the  arms  (500  cartloads,  says 
T4pia).  Ilerrera.  Dec.  II,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  IX,  p.  214  (**  pareciendo  &  Hernando  Cortes. 
'*  que  era  mas  seguro  conscjo  quitar  las  armas  al  enemigo  pues  la  ocasion  presente  era 
"  para  ello  mui  aparejada  '')i  together  with  that  chief.  But  he  only  emptied  one  of  these 
"houses  of  arms,"  and  soon  found  out  that  the  Mexicans  had  several  others  leA. 

*i  Fray  Toribio,  of  Benavente  (Kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain),  calling  himself  *'Moto« 
linia''  (poor,  unfortunate,  unhappy),  arrived  at  Mexico  about  the  17th  of  June,  1584. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  twelve  Franciscan  missionaries  sent  to  New-Spain.  The  above 
quotation  is  tvom  his  "  Historia  de  los  Indies  de  Nueva-Espana,''  written  about  1540. 
(Tratado  I,  cap.  XII,  pp.  63  and  66.)    He  died  on  the  9th  of  Aug.,  1569. 

s^The  '*  calpixqui"  were  civil  functionaries,  stewards,  gatherers  of  tribute,  to  whose 
care  the  public  stores  were  entrusted.  The  name  is  generally  tr^slated  as  '*  mayor- 
domo,"  even  by  Molina  (Vocab.,  II,  p.  11).  Its  proper  signification,  however,  would 
be  derived  f^om  <*  tlacvntl,'*  man,  and  "  pixqui,"  "  what  is  gathered  fk-om  the  crops," 
therefore  collectors  or  gatherers.  Tezozomoc  relates  that  before  the  foray  against  the 
tribes  of  CuetlaxUan:  *'Thus  the  calpixca  or  stewards  of  the  tribes  gave  to  their  quar- 
**  ters  (stores  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  too  numerous  to  mention)."    (Cap.  YXXII,  p. 
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Even  ornaments  and  dresses  were  also  preserved  at  some  of 
those  places.^ 

We  may  divide  the  aifnament  of  the  Mexicans  into  weapons  for 
offence  and  defensive  armour  for  protection. 

Among  the  offensive  arms  the  missiles  occupy  the  principal 
place,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  general  mode  of  Indian  warfare^ 
which  consists  in  striking  an  enemy,  if  possible,  f^om  a  distance, 
and  with  as  little  risk  to  the  assailant  as  possible,  too.  Darts  or 
javdinsj  bows  and  arrows^  slings  and  stoneSy  were  therefore  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  Mexican  warrior. 

The  dart  or  javelin  (^Hlacochtli^'*  ^Hlatzontecdi")  was  the  main 
weapon  of  the  Mexicans.^^  It  consisted  of  a  short  spear  made  of 
hard  and  elastic  canewood  {^^otlatl")y  whose  point,  shaped  after 
the  manner  of  the  well  known  arrow-head,  was  mostl}''  of  flint,  of 
obsidian,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  copper.  This  point  or  head 
was  inserted  into  the  stem  or  rod  through  a  slit  at  its  end,  gummed 
in,  and  fastened  besides  by  a  strong  thread  wound  around  it.^^ 
The  javelin  sometimes  had  two  or  three  branches  with  points,  so 
as  to  strike  several  wounds  at  once,^^  the  warrior  often  had  it  tied 
to  his  arm  by  a  long  cord,  but  sometimes,  also,  he  carried  a  num- 
ber of  darts  loose.^^ 

49.)  Benial*Diez  says  that "  mayordomos  **  had  control  of  the  *'  hoasea  of  arms.**  (Cap. 
XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia,  II.}  At  their  head  was  the  "  Petlacalcatl,"  **  or  man  of  the  house  of 
chests,"  from  **  petlacalli,"  chest  or  box  made  out  of  canes.  Bemal-Diez  mentions 
thatAmctionary,  but  says  they  called  him  Tapia,  his  Indian  title  he  does  notremem* 
ber  (Cap.  XCI).    Each  tribe  subject  to  Mexico  had  a  "  calpixqui "  residing  among  it. 

"Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV,  p.  85,  and  LXX,  p.  119). 

"Tezozomoc  never  mentions  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  always  "varas  tostadas," 
"Tsnuarrojadi^as,"  '*  Uatzontectli."  Rods  hardened  by  fire  were  used  once  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  their  most  abject  misery,  when  fighting  for  the  Culhua  against 
Xocbimilco  (Clayigero,  lib.  II,  cap.  XVI).  Even  the  poor  aborigines  of  the  Lucayos 
(Bahamas)  used  points  of  fish-bone,  and  not  simply  hardened  points  of  wood.  Men- 
dieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

*•  Gomara  (•*  Conquieta,**  p.  346.    Vedia,  vol.  I). 

"Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

**  It  would  be  difficult,  otherwise,  to  account  A>r  the  number  of  darts  **  spent "  in  tiie 
engagements,  had  each  warrior  carried  but  one  Javelin.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
^^)  p.  43)  mentions  a  sort  of  cross-bow  (ballesta),  which  he  calls  "atlatl,**  by  the 
DMans  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  sped  their  darts  ("  que  tiraban  con  oierto  artifl- 
eio,  que  llamaron  AtlatP*).  "AUatl,"  however,  means  a  strap  ("  amiento")  fastening 
the  helmet  around  the  chin.  Mendieta  says :  "Al  principio  Jugaban  de  hondas  y  varas 
"eomo  dardos  que  sacaban  con  Jugaderas  y  las  tiraban  muy  recias."  "Jugadera" 
means  a  shuttle.  In  his  note  to  DnhLn  (Cap.  IV,  p.  81),  *'  inventando  aquel  modo  de  ar* 
*'ina8  y  varas  arrojadizas  qne  Uamamos  flsgas."  Sefior  Ramirez  says  "  Refl^rese  pro- 
*'bablemente  al  arma  Mexicana  llamada  Atlatl,  especie  de  ballesta,  que  segun  la  tradi- 
''cionAi^inventada  en  Tacubaya  .  .  •  ."  **Fisga*Ms  a  trident  or  harpoon.  The 
use  of  the  cross-bow,  therefore,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  the  term  *'  ballesta  "  implies,  while 
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Bows  and  arrows  were  used,  probably,  by  every  warrior,  but 
they  were  a  less  convenient  weapon  than  the  simple  dart.^  The 
bow  {^Hlauitolli*')^  was  made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  stem  of 
the  javelins  ("otlatl"),  its  length  varied  according  to  the  tribes, 
but  those  of  the  Mexicans  were  short.^^  The  chord  was  made 
out  of  the  hair  or  sinews  of  deer.  The  arrow  {^^mitl")  needs  no 
description.  Sometimes  it  was  with  several  branches  or  heads. 
They  carried  the  arrows  in  quivers  suspended  from  the  shoulder. 
Poisoned  arrows  were  not  in  use  among  the  Mexicans.^^ 

Last  among  the  missiles,  though  not  least  in  importance,  were 
pebbles  and  stones,  thrown  by  slings  or  by  hand.^^    The  store- 

WG  shall  not  deny  it,  appears  to  us  not  yet  established  as  a  fhct.  They  may  have  bad 
something  similar  to  it,  howeTer,  bat  it  was  no  commonly  used  weapon,  and  we  would 
beg  to  soggest  tliat  the  "invention''  of  the  <'atlatl"  at  Tacubaya  relates,  not  to  the 
cross-bow,  as  Sr.  Bamirez  indicates,  bnt  simply  to  the  "  harpoon  "(flsga)  or  Javelin 
Aistened  to  its  carrier  by  a  long  cord.  The  Mexicans,  besides,  had  a  very  characteristic 
name  for  cross-bow  (Molina,  I,  p.  lltf).  It  is  "  tepuztlauitolli,"  composed  of  "  tepuztii," 
iron  or  copper,  and  "  tlanitolll,"  bow,— a  bow  o/ iron,— plainly  indicating  tbat  the 
weapon  became  known  to  them  only  after  or  during  the  conquest.  GonzalaTemandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdds  ''Histoiia  general  y  natural  de  Indias,*'  written  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century,  but  published  in  flill  only  1S53,  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid, 
gives  (Vol.  Ill,  plate  I,  figs.  2  and  3)  a  drawing  of  an  instrument  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Cueva  (Coyba),  on  the  Isthmus  of  Dsrlen,  for  throwing  their  darts.  He  says  (Lib.  XXIX, 
cap.  XXVI,  p.  127):  "In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  Indians  are  warlike,  in  other 
*'  sections  not.  They  hardly  ever  use  the  bow,  but  fight  with  macanas,  long  lances, 
''and  with  darts  which  they  throw  by  means  of  estoricas  (a  kind  of  avtentos},  a  well- 
«  made  wooden  contrivance.  With  this  they  hurl  the  javelin,  always  keeping  tbe  *  es- 
"  tdrica'  in  hand.**  The  drawing  referred  to  represents  a  wooden  slide,  shorter  than 
the  dart  itself.  The  latter  was  laid  on  it.  On  each  side  of  the  slide  there  was  a  ring 
through  which  they  passed  the  first  and  second  fingers,  holding  it  between  and  resting 
it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  gave  them  considerable  accuracy  and  power  in  throw- 
ing the  dart.  An  uncouth  but  very  plain  representation  of  a  similar  contrivance  is 
found  bn  plate  V  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  2d  Treatise  of  Dnrin,  thus  showing  that 
the  **  atlatl  **  was  nothing  else  but  Oviedo's  "  esUSHca."  Furthermore,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pat- 
nam,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  identifies  the  **  atlatl "  in  all  probability  with 
the  "throwing  stick"  of  the  Aleutians  of  the  Northwest,  and  still  in  use  among  them. 

'"  Although  the  bow  and  arrow  are  a  very  deadly  weapon,  the  dart  was  most  conve- 
nient,  and  therefore  most  popular  among  the  Mexicans;  at  least  to  open  the  combat 
(Mendieta,  lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

<*  Molina  (Vocabulario  I,  p.  13). 

^^Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Some  tribes  are  mentioned  as  using  bows  6| 
feet  long.  The  natives  of  Tehuacan  are  stated  to  have  been  extraordinarily  good  arch- 
ers (Mendieta,  lib.  II,  pp.  180  and  131). 

*^  There  is  no  trace  of  poisoned  arrows  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  (See  "  Re- 
**  lacion  de  los  Sucesos  de  Pedrarias  D&vlla  en  las  provincias  de  Tierra  firme  6  Castilla 
"  del  oro,"  etc,  etc.,  "  escrita  por  el  Adelantado  Pascual  de  Andagoya,"  in  vol.  Ill  of 
'*  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos,"  by  Don  Blartin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
Madrid,  1829.)  Also,  Pedro  de  Cicza,  of  Leon  ("  Crdnioa  del  Peru,'*  in  Vedia,  vol.  II, 
cap.  VII,  p.  861). 

*^  Mendieta  (Lib.  n,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  Stones  were  picked  up  while  fighting  and 
thrown  at  each  other  in  the  field.  Tezozomoc  mentions  "  stones  sent  off  with  cords  " 
("con  cordeles''),  otherwise  we  have  no  description  of  the  sling. 
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hoases  contained  supplies  of  slings  {^HematlatV*)^'*^  while  the  mis- 
siles themselves  were  accumulated  for  defence  on  the  flat  house- 
tops,^ or,  in  the  open  field,  taken  up  '^  ad  libitum  "  for  aggressive 
nse.*^ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  aggressive  missiles^  as  weapons  in- 
tended for  closer  quarters^  were,  to  the  Mexicans,  the  sword  and 
club.  The  spear  {^HepuztopiUV*  ^)  was  probably  not  an  original 
Mexican  weapon,  but,  while  they  used  it  against  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  close  of  their  defence,  it  still  appears  to  have  been 
most  in  use  among  more  southerly  tribes. 

The  sword  ('^  maccuahuitl ")  was  3 j^  to  4  feet  long,  and  4  to  5 
inches  wide.**'  The  anonymous  conqueror  says :  ^  "  In  order  to 
"make  their  swords,  they  cut  out  a  blade  of  the  shape  of  our  two- 
"  handersy  but  with  a  shorter  hilt,  and  about  three  fingers  thick. 
"  They  cut  a  groove  along  the  edge,  and  insert  into  this  groove  a 
"  hard  stone,  cutting  like  our  blades  of  Toledo."  ^^  This  stone 
was  obsidian  ("Iztli"),  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  composed  of 
fragments  '^  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad,"  became  at 
the  outset  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  These  fragments  were  very  firmly 
cemented  into  the  wood,  but,  although  the  sword  was  double- 
edged,  it  soon  became  transformed  into  an  ordinary  club,  since 
obsidian  is  very  brittle,  and  splintered  after  the  first  heavy  blows 
upon  iron  armour.  At  the  beginning  of  an  engagement,  this 
weapon  was  much  feared  by  the  Spaniards.^    The  warrior  carried 

**  ClATigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Motolinla  (Tratado  III.  cap.  VIII,  p.  188).  Her- 
rera  (Dec.  U,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  The  word  **  tematlatl "  is  difficult  to  etymolo- 
gix«.  It  may  deriye  ftx>m  "  Temac,"  in  aomOtody^t  hatuUt  and  "  atlatl,*'  ttrap,  or  from 
**Tenialli,»  sabstance  or  body,  and  "  atlatl." 

««B6rDal-Diez  (Cap.  LXXXIU  and  CXXVI).  Cortes  (Carta.  Ula,  Vedia,  I,  p.  41). 
Gomara  (Vedia,  I,  p.  873). 

«•  Cortes  (Cart.  Ua,   Vedia,  I,  p.  AO).    Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

^*Froin  *'tepo2tli,"  iron  or  copper,  and  "topilli,"  rod  or  pole.  The  long  epears  or 
lancee  were  mostly  used  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Chiapas.  During  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
the  aborigines  defending  it  used  "long  lances  of  ours,  or  scythes  ('dalles/  spears), 
'*  much  longer  than  ours,  from  the  arms  which  they  had  captured  at  our  defeat  and  dis- 
"comfiture  in  Mexico  **  (Bemal-Diez,  cap.  CLI;  Vedia,  II,  p.  178). 

^^  Clarigero  (Lib.  VU,  cap.  XXIU).  Bemal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII  and  LXV).  The  lat- 
ter calls  them  **  espadas  de  dos  manos.'' 

**  *'  El  Conquistador  Andnimo"  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  375). 

«*See  also  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  130). 
MotoUnia  (Trat.  in,  cap.  VUI,  p.  188). 

'^ClaTigero  positively  asserts  that  the  edge  was  of  ob$idiant  and  flint  could  never 
have  given  such  a  cutting  blade.  Mendieta  (Lib.  V,  Parte  II,  cap.  VII,  pp.  797  and  758) 
calls  the  sword  "  macana,"  and  says  it  was  double-edged :  **  cercada  de  navi^as  de  pie- 
dra  por  arobas  partes.'*  The  flrst  blows  were  terrific,  but  only  these,  then  the  edge 
broke.  See  Herrera  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187.  *'  i  enconan  las  Espadaa  de  Palo 
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his  sword  attaclied  or  saspended  from  the  wrist.^^  Clubs  ("  quaa- 
hololli")  may  have  been  also  in  use.  But  battle-axes,  or  any- 
thing like  the  Peruvian  ''chumpi,"  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Mexicans.^^ 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  defensive  arms,  to  the  protective  armour 
proper,  of  the  Mexicans,  we  meet  in  the  first  instance  the  shield 
(^'  chimalli  ").  Not  the  merely  ornamental  shields  used  and  car- 
ried by  warriors  and  chiefs  on  festive  occasions  only,^  but  the 

"  con  agudos  Pederaa]eB,  engeridos  por  los  flJoS)  .  .  .  que  dando  grandes  golpes  no  m 
"  deshncia ;  cortaban  en  lo  blando,  qnanto  topaban,  pero  en  lo  duro  resartian,  como  eran 
« loe  fllos  muy  delgados  ").  Clavigero  (Lib.  Vn,  cap.  XXIII).  *'  The  first  blows  alone 
'^were  fearAil,  as  the  edge  soon  wore  out."  (The  name  "  Macnahuitl"  may  derive  itom 
<'maltl/' hand,  and  "  cuahnitl/Uree).  The  tables  accompanying  the  work  of  Duran 
have  many  representations  of  the  maccuahintl.  The  "  handle  "  or  hUt  is  usually  Ibrmed 
by  a  ball  or  knob,  sometimes  by  a  ring. 

*^  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  N.  America.  Vol.  n,  p.  411). 
If  we  have  not  heretofore  quoted,  and  may  perhaps  not  quote  hereafter,  this  splendid 
compilation,  It  is  merely  because  we  revert  to  original  authorities,  and  not  at  all  out  of 
disregard  for  the  highly  valuable  assemblage  of  data  which  the  distinguished  author 
has  furnished  to  science. 

**  Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  a  line  illustration  of  a  club  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  pretend  Jiepublic  qf  Mexico.  But  among  the  Mexicans  proper,  Uie  sword,  *'maccn« 
ahuitl,"  was  the  most  common  and  frequently  used  weapon^  Clavigero  figures  it  like 
the  blade  of  a  saw-fish,  with  teeth;  and  Tezozomoc  calls  it  '*  espadarte."  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Indians  was  to  make  a  continuout  blade  (or 
edge),  and  not  a  roto  of  teeth.  (Along  the  sea-coast  the  "  proboscis  **  of  the  saw-fish 
may  have  been  u$ed  occaaionaUy  aa  a  weapon^  but  it  certainly  never  fVimished  a  tjfpe.) 
The  Peruvian  "chumpi "  was  a  peculiar  weapon,  and  has  nothing  analogous  elsewhere 
on  this  continent.  It  required  both  hands  to  wield  it.  An  illustration  of  it  is  found  in 
Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  fifth  Decade,  where  the  portraits  of  thirteen  Yncas  are 
given.  Both  Manco-Capac  and  Viracocha  each  hold  a  "  chumpi "  or  spear  terminating 
in  a  broad  star,  like  the  "  Morgenstem"  of  the  Swiss.  Some  authors  persist  in  giving 
to  the  Mexican  sword  the  name  of  "  macana,*'  but  this  word  is  not  Mexican.  Neither  ia 
it  Carib.  It  was  imported  ti'om  the  Antilles  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  probably  "  anta." 
Yon  TschudI  "  Peru,  Reise-skizzen  "  (St.  Gall,  1846)  describes,  vol.  2,  chap.  7,  p.  231,  the 
macana  still  in  use  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  '*  Montanas,'*  East  of  the 
Andes.  He  says:  "the  sword,  macana,  is  also,  like  the  bow,  made  out  of  the  hard 
"  chunta.  This  wood  is  dark  brown,  very  hard  and  heavy.  The  macana  is  four  feet 
"  long,  one  inch  thick,  and  five  to  six  inches  broad ;  at  the  handle  it  is  only  three  inches 
"  wide  and  rounded,  both  edges  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  a  sabre."  The  same  author 
describes  also  the  club,  **  matusino,"  of  the  same  tribes.  It  is  a  rough  imitation  of  the 
"chumpi "  of  the  Incas,  deer-prongs  taking  the  places  of  the  metallic  star.  Its  length 
is  about  four  to  five  feet.  Duran  also  has  drawings  of  a  Mexican  club,  corresponding 
to  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

**  These  shields,  richly  ornamented  with  featherwork,  were  used  at  great  festivals, 
at  the  dances.  Illustrations  ai'e  given  in  Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  second  Decade, 
in  Clavigero,  and  especially  in  the  "  Raccolta  di  Mendoza,"  printed  in  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough.  They  were  IVequently  sent  as  presents,  and  among  the  presents  which  Cort^a 
received  while  at  Vera-Cruz,  Gomara  mentions  once  twenty -four,  and  again  five,  of  such 
shields.  "Cinco  rodelas  de  pluma  y  plata,"  and  "veinte  ycuatro  rodelas  de  oro  y 
**  piuraa  y  aljof&r,  vlstosos  y  de  muoho  primor ''  (Vedia  I,  p.  322).  He  distinguishea 
them  fVom  the  war-shield  which  he  describes  as  "  una  rodela  de  palo  y  cuero,  y  &  la  re- 
"  donda  campanulas  de  laton  morisco,  y  la  capa  de  una  plancha  de  oro,  esculpida  en 
'*  ella  Vitcilopuchtli,  dios  de  las  batallas,  y  en  aspa  cuatro  cabezas  con  su  pluma  4  pclOi 
"  al  vivo  y  desollado,  qne  eran  de  leon,  de  tigre,  de  aquila,  y  de  un  buarro.'' 
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rouDd,  small,  "  target,"  worn  by  the  *'  brave  "  on  his  left  arm  and 
made  of  "  canes  netted  together  and  interwoven  with  cotton  ^  two* 
'^  fold,'  covered  on  the  Qutside  with  gilded  boards  and  with  feath- 
"  ers,  and  so  strong  that  a  hard  cross-bow  shot  could  alone  pene* 
"tratethem     .     .    .     ."^4 

With  this  shield  they  warded  off  blows  in  close  combat,^  and 
even  arrows  and  darts  at  fliU  speed.  Each  warrior  probably  car- 
ried his  own  shield,  although  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ar- 
chers, while  shooting,  were  shielded  by  others.^  This,  however, 
would  necessarily  imply  a  greater  progress  of  the  military  art 
among  the  Mexicans  than  we  may  safely  allow. 

The  remainder  of  the  protective  armour  of  the  Mexicans  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  costume. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Mexican  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
("  huepil ")  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  breechcloth 
(^^maxtlatl").  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  from  the  knees  down- 
wards, were  bare.  A  mantle,  short  among  the  common  Indians, 
longer  among  the  chiefs,  completed  the  costume.^^  Sometimes 
they  went  to  war  without  any  other  protection,  but  in  most  cases 
the  warrior  wore  a  frock  of  quilted  cotton,  about  three-quarters  of 

*^The  "anonymons  conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc.»  Vol.  I,  p.  873).  Compare  Torqoe- 
uuida  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  423),  and  Clayigero  (Lib.  VJI,  cap.  XXIII). 

^*  See  the  description  of  a  single  combat  betrveen  a  Cempoaltecan  and  Tlaxcaltecan 
(Herrera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  VI,  p.  143,  and  Torqnemada,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  422). 

**Cla?igero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXUI)  and  the  anonymous  conqueror  both  assert,  that 
each  warrior  had  a  shield.  But  Fray  O.  de  Mendieta  is  still  more  positive  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVI,  p.  130) :  "  Trae  estos  Uegaban  los  golpes  de  espada  y  rodela,  con  los  cuales  iban 
'*  arrodelados  los  de  arco  y  flecba,  y  alii  gastaban  su  almucen."  However,  Fray  Diego 
Durin  says :  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121)  '*  y  llegados  A  un  lugar  que  liaman  Tecuitlatenco,  hicie- 
**  ron  alto  y  esperaron  la  armada  de  Mexico  quevenian  por  la  laguna,  que  er an  mill 
"  canoas,  mny  bien  Aderef  adaa  de  gente  y  pauesea  con  gran  numero  de  iisgas  y  varas 
**  arrojadi^s,  flechas  y  rodelas  y  de  hombres  para  defensa  de  los  flecheros,  los  quales 
**e!»tanan  tan  diestros  en  desviar  flechas  con  las  rodelas,  que  era  espanto,  porque  en 
"  vitedola  venir,  luego  la  dauan  con  la  rodela  que  la  ecbauan  k  trav^s.**  This  seems 
to  indicate  tliat  there  were  special  men  detailed  to  protect  the  archers,  and  therefore  a 
dlTisioD  into  different  arms,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  such  a  fact.  It  may 
have  been  the  case  here,  since  the  fight  (against  Cuitlabuac)  was  to  take  place  on  water 
chiefly,  but  nowhere  else  do  we  meet  a  division  into  kinds  of  arms,  like  archers,  spear- 
men, swordsmen,  etc.,  etc.  All  Mexican  warriors  were  armed  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. The  Anonymous  Conqueror,  alter  mentioning  the  different  weapons,  says :  "  y 
"molti,  61a  maggior  parti  diesse  portano  tutte  quoste  sorti  di  arm!  con  che  combat- 
tone.**   (**  Relatione,  etc.,"  in  Vol.  I,  of  Col.  de  Doc.,  p.  374.) 

i^Gomara  (Conquista  de  M^Jico.  Vedia,  Tom.  I.  p.  440.  *'  Calzan  unos  zapatos  como 
"alpargates,  pannicos  por  bragas.  Visten  una  manta  quadrada,  afiudada  alhombro 
**derecho  como  gitanas '').  The  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  876.  "  La  maniera  del  ves- 
**tire  de  gU  huomini").  Tezozomoc  (Cr6nica,  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  58.  **the  macohuals 
''of  lower  grade,  wore  short  mantles,  plain,  of  cotton  or  nequen  "),  The  "maxlatr* 
is  described  by  the  Anonymous  Conqaeror  oa  foUows:  **a  towel,  like  unto  a  sheet 
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an  inch  thick,  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  therefore  strong 
enough  to  resist  an  arrow-shot,  or  even  the  dart  at  long  range. 
This  was  the  cotton-armour  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  name  of  "Escaupil"  ("  Ichcahuipilli").^  Sometimes 
even  the  limbs  were  encased  in  such  quilted  armour, ^^  and  the  out- 
side of  the  "  ichcahuipil"  was  adorned  with  feathers  and  plates  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  feet  were  protected  by  leather  soles  or  moc- 
casin-like shoes  ("cactli,"  "cotaras"),  but  the  use  of  them  was 
not  general.^®    Warriors  of  merit  especially',  inserted  their  heads 

*'  worn  over  the  head  while  travelling,  of  various  colors,  and  variously  adorned,  with 
*'  the  ends  hanging  downwards,  one  in  Aront  and  the  other  behind/'  It  was  common 
to  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  ie  represented  on  the  sculpturea 
of  Polenqui:*,  of  Copan,  and  of  Chichen*Itza.  The  tables  of  Dur&n  give,  perhaps,  the 
most  reliable  picture  of  these  costumes. 

•» "  IchcahuipiUi "  derives  from  •'  Ichcatl,"  cotton,  and  "  huepil,"  Jacket.  Alvarado, 
in  his  second  letter  to  Cort<^s,  dated  28  July,  1524  (Vedia.  Vol.  1),  mentions  an  Ichca- 
hnipil  used  by  Indians  of  Guatemala,  which  was  three  inches  thick  and  reached  as  far 
down  as  the  ankle :  *^  porqne  venian  tan  annados,  que  el  que  caia  en  el  suelo  no  se  po- 
*'  dia  levantar;  y  con  sus  armaa  coseletes  de  ti-es  dedos  de  algodon,  y  hasta  en  los 
"pies "    (p.  4G2.) 

**  There  are  several  representations  of  such  protection  of  the  thighs,  and  also  of  the 
arms,  especially  in  the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  taken  A*om  the  Mendoza 
codex.  Tlie  entire  costume,  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  seemei  to  be  of  one  piece.  We 
have  no  accurate  detcHption^  however,  of  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  termina- 
ted  into  upper  "leggings,"  or  whether  into  a  fi*ock*lLke  continuation,  re^iching  iYx>m  the 
girdle  to  the  knee.  Perhaps  both ;  at  least  there  are  traces  of  both.  (Anonymous  Con- 
queror, p.  374.  Clavigero,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIIl.)  The  absence  of  the  "Ichcahuipil'' 
was  not,  however,  always  a  nign  of  low  rank.  Some  warriors  of  particular  merit  even 
went  to  war  almost  naked  (See  Humboldt,  **Vues  de  Gordili<^res,''  Tab.  XIV,  Hg.  4),  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI.  p.  287,  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Tepeaca,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  Mexico :  "  and  the  most  valiant  oned  went  only  in  breech-cloth,  painting  their 
naked  body  black  and  red").  There  was,  consequently,  no  absolute  uniformity  and 
uniform  dietinction  in  dre.<s  and  armament,  and  this  was  still  increased  by  the  variety 
of  customs  among  the  numerous  tribes  which  assisted  the  Mexicans  ia  war,  each  tribe 
having  its  own  manner  of  di*ess,  and  keeping  separate  on  the  battlefield.  A  Mexican 
army  must  have  been  a  rather  strange,  motley  crowd.  Still  there  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, less  variety  than  among  tlie  Peruvian  warlike  bodies.  Of  the  latter's  variegated 
array  the  rcpoi-t  of  Francisco  de  Xeres,  secretary  of  Pixarro,  gives  a  good  illusU*ation 
(Vedia,  vol.  II). 

•""Cnctli,"  corrupted  into  "catle,"  is  rendered  by  Molina  (II,  p.  11)  as  "shoes,  or 
sandals."  Torquemada  says  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  4.')0,  vol.  I):  "the  King  wore 
"  golden  bhoes,  which  they  call  cades,  and  arc  after  the  fai^tiion  of  those  of  the  ancient 
" Romans,  adorned  with  much  Jeweh-y,  the  soles  fastened  with  cords."  (Idem:  Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  365)  '*  they  gave  to  him  cotaras  or  sandals  .  .  .  ."  Gomara  (Con- 
quista,  etc.,  p.  322),  in  the  list  of  presents  sent  by  Cortes  to  the  Emperor,  mentions: 
"many  shoes  like  as  of  grants,  made  of  deer-hides,  »on)c  with  golden  thread,  and  the 
*'  soles  of  certain  white  and  Idue  stones  .  .  .  ,"  "  other  shoes,  six  pairs,  of  leather 
*'  of  different  color,  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  or  pearls."  The  quei^ition  is,  whether 
they  were  moccasins  or  nandals.  The  sculptures  of  Palenqu^  show  an  approach  to 
either.  Dur&n  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214),  in  speaking  of  the  distinctions  of  dress,  says :  "And 
"thus  it  was  ordained,  flrht:  that  the  Kings  should  not  appear  in  public,  except  In  ur- 
"  gent  cases ;  that  tlie  King  alone  might  wear  a  crown  in  the  city,  but  that  in  war  all  iho 
**  great  chiefs  and  valiant  captaina  might  wear  crowns  also,  and  royal  tokens    .    .    .   • 
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into  wooden  forms,  intermediate  between  masks  and  helmets,  imi- 
tating heads  of  ferocious  beasts  like  tigers,  lions,  wolves,  also 
snakes,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  animals.^^  The  princi- 
pal captains  and  warHshiefs  were  distinguished  by  their  wide  and 
long  mantles,®^  by  the  cut  and  tress  of  their  hair,^  and  by  tower- 
ing bushes  of  green  feathers  on  the  so-called  ^^ helmets"  protecting 
the  head.^ 

**It  was  ordained  that  the  King  and  his  coadjator,  Tlacaelel,  should  alone  wear  shoes 
**  in  tlie  royal  house,  and  that  none  of  the  great  chiefs  might  enter  the  palace  with  shoes 
**  on,  nnder  penalty  of  death;  and  they  alone  could  wear  shoes  in  the  city,  except  those 
*•  who  had  distinguished  themselTes  in  war,  which  for  their  merit,  and  in  token  of  their 
^  bravery,  were  permitted  to  wear  light  and  common  sandals,  because  the  gilded  and 
*'painted  ones  belonged  to  the  great  chiefs  alone."  We  would  suggest  that  the  "cactli " 
or  **  cotaras ''  were  balf>moccasins,  similar  to  slippers.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
notice  here,  that  even  the  wearing  of  these  articles  depended  upon  actual  merit  and 
reputation  achieved  in  war,  and  not  upon  wealth  or  inheritance.  War  was,  indeed,  *'the 
life  of  the  tribe.'' 

«i  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  I,  p.  372).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 
Di swings  are  found  in  Clavigero,  in  the  Mendoza  Codex,  as  published  by  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  and  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  2d  Decade  of  Herrera  (Vol.  I).  It  may  be  that 
the  bonoriflc  titles  of ''daring  lionn,  tigers,  and  eagles,"  which  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  jjnipposiition  of  the  existence  of  "  military  orders,"  or  "  ortlers  of  chivalry,"  were 
ba^ed  upon  the  wearmg  of  such  costumes  by  the  braves.  As  already  stated,  not  all 
the  warriors  carried  such  masks  or  helmets,  but  our  data  are  too  imperfect  to  enable 
OS  to  state  positively  the  class  or  standing. of  those  who  wore  them. 

«3  Dui-au  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215).  "  Tambien  se  determind  que  solo  el  rey  pndiese  traer 
"las  mantas  galanas  de  labores  y  pinturas  de  algodon  y  hilo  de  diversas  colores  y  plu- 
"meria.  doradas  y  labradas  con  diuersns  labores  y  plnturas  y  dif^renciallas  quando  ft 
"  il  le  par<^ciese,  sin  aver  excepcion  en  traer  y  usar  las  mantas  quel  quisiese ;  y  los 
"  grandes  senores,  que  eran  hasta  doce,  las  mantas  de  tal  y  tal  labor  y  hechura,  y  los 
"de  menos  valia,  como  uviese  hecha  tal  6  tal  Valencia  6  ha^aiia,  otras  diferentes;  los 
"  6oIdados,  de  otra  menor  labor  y  hechura,  no  pudiendo  usar  de  otra  preciosa  labor  ni 
"diferencia,  mas  de  aquella  que  alii  se  le  seiialaba  con  sus  ceuidoros  y  bragueros,  que 
"aludian  y  seguian  la  hechura  de  la  manta  que  le  era  permitida.  Toda  la  demas  gente, 
"  60  pena  de  la  vida,  salid  determinado  que  nenguno  u^ase  de  algodon  ni  se  pusiese 
"otra  manta  sino  de  neguen,  y  questas  mantas  no  pasasen  mas  de  quantos  cubriesen  la 
^'rotlilla,  y  si  alguno  la  trujese  que  Ilegase  ft  la  garganta  del  pie,  ftie.-e  muerto,  saluo  si 
"no  tuviese  alguna  sennal  en  las  piemas  de  herida  que  en  la  guerra  le  uviesen  dado, 
"...  .")  Also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  58).  Here  again  we  find  the  kind  and 
cat  of  the  mantle,  its  ornaments  determined  by  the  warlike  achievements  of  its  bearer. 

"Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57).  Humboldt  ("  Vues  des  Cordillfires,"  Vol.  I,  p. 
845).  The  figure  of  the  Atlas  in  folio  is  taken  fV-om  the  Codex  Anonymous  of  the  Vati- 
can. Says  the  Anonymous  Conqueror:  "To  him  who  distinguished  himself  in  war 
"  tliey  made  a  mark  in  the  hair,  that  his  prowess  might  bo  recognized  and  seen  at  once, 
"sinre  they  never  wore  the  head  covered"  (p. 371).  Braids  or  tresi«es  of  hair  as  well 
as  of  leather,  were  sometimes  given  as  presents,  and  worn.  Tezozomoc  mentions  them 
frequently,  under  different  names. 

•«Tlie  headKlress,  or  "diviaa.*'— "tlauiztli,"  or  "  quetzalpatzactli,"  is  represented 
on  nearly  every  Mexican  painting  or  picture-leaf.  It  is  also  represented  on  the  stone  of 
sacrifice,  as  adorning  the  victorious  warrior  of  each  group.  Its  size  is  generally  exag- 
gerated. Gomara  (p.  322,  Vedia,  I)  includes  in  his  list  of  objects  sent  by  Cortes  to  the 
Emperor:  *'  a  helmet  of  wood,  gold-plated,  with  Jewels  in  ft-ont  or  outside,  and  twenty- 
"  five  little  golden  bells,  and  its  crest  of  a  green  bird)  whose  eyes,  beak,  and  feet  were 
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While  we  shall,  further  on,  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  the 
question  of  military  costume  and  ornaments ;  when  we  treat  of 
the  different  grades  of  warriors  and  captains,  it  remains  to  be 
said  here  that  featherwork^  worn  as  a  layer  over  the  "  escaupil," 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  armour.®^  It  formed  an 
elastic  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  quilted  jacket,  and  besides  it 
furnished,  through  an  assemblage  of  colors  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
division of  the  force,  the  "  uniform,"  or,  as  the  Spanish  authors 
call  it,  the  "  livery,"  of  that  particular  sub-division.  The  Anony- 
mous Conqueror  says:  "They  cover  their  jackets  and  breeches 
*'  with  feathers  of  various  hues,  presenting  a  very  good  appear- 
"  ance ;  one  company  of  soldiers  has  them  white  and  red,  others 
"  blue  and  yellow,  and  others  wear  them  still  different."  ^  Ber- 
nal-Diez  mentions  that  while  fighting  on  the  causeways  during  the 
siege  of  Mexico:  "in  the  morning  many  captaincies  (detach- 
"  ments)  would  attack  us,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time ; 
"  some  had  one  livery  and  ensign,  others  had  other  ones."^^  Such 
of  the  warriors  as  were  but  scantily  clothed  painted  their  naked 
bodies.^® 

**  of  gold.''  Tezozomoo  (Cap.  LIV,  p.  88)  gives  the  following  description  of  the  flgnre 
of  Axayaca,  caryed  out  of  the  rock  of  Chapultepec,  '*  with  hair  of  precious  feathers, 
<<  painted  of  the  colors  of  the  bird  tlauhqaechol  .  .  .  ."  The  bird  whose  plumage 
Airnlshed  the  material  was  called  "  quetzal'tototl."  It  is  "  lYogon  respletid^n*,^*  (See 
*'  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  Im  Jahre  1571,'^  a  German  translation  of  the  report  of  Di' 
ego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  by  Dr.  A.  von  Frantzins,  of  Freiburg,  ib.^p.  39,  No.  61  note. 
The  notes  by  the  learned  translator,  as  also  ttiose  of  Dr.  Berendtr  are  highly  valuable.) 
The  "tlauhquechol"  was  also  used. 

•A  Fresco tt  (History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1869,  Book  I,  chap.  II,  pp.  45»  46,  and 
47,  of  Vol.  I). 

•«  (£1  Conquistador  andnymo)  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  372. 

«7  **  Historia  verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva-Espafia  "  (Cap.  CLUl,  p.  188,  In 
vol.  II,  of  Vedia). 

«« It  is  presumable  that  the  colors  were  those  of  the  detachments  to  which  the  war- 
riors belonged.  At  any  rate,  it  shows  that  the  Mexicans,  like  the  northern  Indians,  had 
a  special  **  war-paint."  Those  of  Tepeaca,  their  allies  or  subjects,  nsed  black  and  red 
(Herrera,  Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI,  p.  287.  of  Lib.  X).  Clavigero  says  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII): 
*'  The  common  soldiers  were  naked  with  the  exception  of  the  girdle  (maxtlatl),  but  they 
"  sought  to  imitate  the  dress  which  they  lacked,  by  painting  their  bodies  with  various 
'*  colors."  Further  on  he  adds  (Cap.  XXIV) :  "  Besides  the  common  flag  of  the  army 
*'  each  company  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  had  its  own  banner,  and  was,  besides, 
"  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  plumage,  Which  the  officers  and  nobles  wore  over 
"  their  armour."  Although  this  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  l)&ct,  still  it  tends  to  inti* 
mate  that  the  paint  used  by  the  common  warriors  was  in  imitation  of  the  feathenpork 
Iiecnliar  lo  their  corps.  They  also  painted  their  faces  previous  to  an  engagement: 
sometimes  black.  Tezozomoo  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  Ahultzotl  painted  his  fuce 
yellow  {**  con  un  betun  amarillo  ").  His  aimour  was  blue  (Duran,  Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  871 
and  372,  *^  tiznindose  las  caras  con  la  tizne  divina^  quellos  asi  Uamanan,  y  el  rey  Auit- 
*'  zotl  vestido  de  ricas  mantas,  y  debaxo  muy  bleu  anuado  con  bus  armaa  agules    .    /* 
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Almost  insensibly  wc  have  here  abandoned  the  field  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Mexicaos,  entering,  nay,  trespassing,  upon  that  of 
their  military  organization. 

This  organization  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.'  Still,  its 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance,  since,  with  a  tribe  as  es- 
sentially warlike  as  the  Mexicans,  military  institutions  are  often 
blended  with  those  of  civil  life,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  principle  pervades  both ;  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  one  gives  a  clue  to  that  of  the  other.  According  as  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  condition  of  ancient  Mexican  society,  we 
shall  view  and  judge  then*  military  organization. 

All  the  older  authors  upon  Mexico ;  and  they  have  been  implic- 
itly followed  by  the  great  mass  of  subsequent  writers,  describe  to 
us  a  Mexican  empire,  with  an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  elective 
despot  at  its  head.  This  autocrat  was  not  only  absolute  civil 
chief,  he  was  also  Judge  and  military  commander.  He  declared 
peace  and  war,  directed  the  forces,  he  nominated  and  deposed  of- 
ficers at  his  pleasure.  Some  restraints  are  allowed,  occasionally, 
to  have  existed,  upon  such  a  power  analogous  only  to  that  of  the 
despots  of  Asia,  but  even  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  mod' 
em  times  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  picture  of  an  absolute 
Indian  monarchy  in  Mexico.^^ 

Still  this  picture,  however  tempting  and  fascinating,  to  imagi- 
nation especially,  has  not  always  satisfied  the  student's  mind. 
Without  placing  much  stress  on  the  clumsy  attacks  of  James 
Adair"®  upon  the  Spanish  authors  on  Mexico,  or  on  De  Pauw's  in- 
judicious "Researches,"''*  we  meet,  however,  with  an  earnest  and 
careful  criticism  in  Robertson's  classical  work.    While  the  great 

"A.  de  Humboldt  ("  EsBai  polittqae  siir  la  Nonvelle  Espagnc,"  1825,  Lib.  II,  chap. 
VI,  p.  374,  **  Leiir  systeme  de  feddalit^,  leur  hi^rarchie  civile  et  militaire  se  trou vant  d^s 
**lon»  6i  compliques,  qu'll  faut  supposer  une  loogue  Buitc,  d*cvL>neraentH  politiques  poar 
*'que  Pencbainement  eingulier  dea  autorit^s  de  la  noblesse  et  du  clerg^  ait  pu  6*etablir; 
'*etpour  qu'une  petite  portion  da  peuple,  esclave  elle-iui^me  da  sultan  Mexicain,  ait 
"pu  subjuguer  la  grande  xnaBse  de  la  nation")*  W.  H.  Prescott  (•' Hlntory  of  the  Con- 
*'  quest  of  Mexico,"  Book  I,  chapter  II,  p.  23.  Book  II,  chapter  V^I,  p.  312).  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  ("  Hiatoire  des  Nations  civili&^es  du  Mexique  et  de  I'Amerique  Centrale"), 
and  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  ").  I  quote  but  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  on  Mexico  of  this  (Idth)  century. 

^*  James  Adair  ("History  of  the  American  Indians,"  London,  1775). 

ii*»Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Americains,"  a  very  injudicioas  book,  which, 
by  its  extravagance  and  audacity,  created  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  permitted  Clavi- 
gero  to  attack  even  Boberlson,  because  the  latter  had  also  applied  sound  criticism  to 
the  study  of  American  aboriginal  history,  and  by  artfblly  placing  both  as  upon  the 
same  platformi  to  counteract  much  of  the  good  effects  of  Bobertson's  work. 

Bepobt  Pbabodt  Museum,  II.    8. 
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historian  admits  and  acknowledges  whatever  appears  to  him  as 
true  and  sound  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  still  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  aborigines,  and  in- 
dicates, so  to  say,  an  entirely  new  path J^  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  American  ethnologist,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  to 
open  this  path  fully ."^ 

But  whereas  it  is  very  easy  and  plain  to  trace  the  institutions 
of  the  aborigines  where  they  are  still  in  vigor,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  conception  thereof  in  Mexico, 
since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  those  institutions  are  gone  like 
their  architectural  remains,  and  the  other  sources  for  a  knowledge 
thereof  ai-e  often  diff'use,  and  conflicting  in  their  accounts.  More- 
over, all  the  older  authorities  on  Spanish  America  are  under  the 
influence  of  eastern  (European  or  Asiatic)  ideas,  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  or  new  in  America  they  compared  with 
what  they  thought  might  be  analogous  to  it  among  nations  of  the 
Old  World."^  What,  in  their  first  process  of  thinking  was  merely 
a  comparative  became  very  soon  a  positive^  terminology^  for  the 

"  •*  History  of  America  "  (9th  edition,  1800.  Vol.  Ill,  book  VII,  p.  274).  "  The  Mexi- 
<*  cane  and  PeruTians,  without  knowledge  of  the  uecfUl  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic 
**  animals^  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have  greaUy  retarded  their  pro- 
**grc88,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  their  power  was  so  limited,  aud  their 
"operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond 
**  the  infancy  of  civil  life."  If  the  first  part  of  this  quotation  is  evidently  incorrect, 
since  the  Mexicans  used  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  even  tin,  perhaps,  and  the  Peruvians 
made  alloys ;— the  latter  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  ftirther  suntains  it  by  the 
following  remark  (Id.  p.  2»1} :  '*  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when  every 
*' circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  pi*ogres8,  they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any 
'*  maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  seems  to  be  a 
**  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  tlie  splendid  descriptions  which  hsye 
**been  given  of  iheir  government  and  manners.'*  Notwithstanding  those  very  clear  and 
Judicious  remarks,  Robertson  has,  though  reluctantly,  bowed  to  the  admission  of 
feudalism,  and  of  feudal  monarchy  in  Mexico  (Id.  p.  292). 

"**  See  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,'*  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Chapter  VI,  p.  488,  **  The  communal  lamily.**  Also,  "  Mon- 
"  tezunia's  Dinner,"  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  April,  1876.  The  learned  author 
has  made  a  bold  stroke  for  the  establishment  of  American  ethnology  on  a  new  basis. 

T<  ••  Montezuma's  Dinner ,**  p.  267.  "All  the  grand  terminology  of  the  Old  World, 
<*  created  under  despotic  and  monarchical  institutions  during  several  thousand  years 
"of  civilization,  to  decorate  particular  men  and  classes  of  men,  has  been  lavished  by 
"our  author  with  American  prodigality  upon  plain  Indian  sachems  and  war-chiefs, 
"  without  perceiving  that  ttiereby  the  poor  Indian  was  grievously  wronged,  for  he  had 
"not  Invented  such  institutions  nor  formed  such  a  society  as  the^e terms  imply."  Mr. 
Morgan,  to  whose  kindness  and  friendly  protection  I  am  so  largely  indebted,  will  not 
mlsuuderstand  it  If  I  say  here,  that  while  his  criticiHm  of  tlie  current  of  ideas  running 
through  all  the  sources  in  ancient  Mexico  appears  to  me  the  most  true  and  logical  one, 
his  remarks  upon  the  writers  themselves  are  not  always  Justified.  This  observation, 
ttom  one  whom  he  has  honored  by  becoming  his  guide  and  teacher,  will,  we  trust,  be 
regarded  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
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purpose  of  describing  institutions  to  whicli  this  foreign  terminol- 
ogy never  was  adapted.  It  is  this  expedient,  invented  in  order  to 
become  understood  abroad^  and  because  there  were  no  other  points 
of  comparison  given  by  science  at  that  time,  which  opposes  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  study  of  American  antiquities.  This 
obstacle  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  overcome  by  establishing  the 
true  signification  of  the  native  term  for  every  institution  consid- 
ered, for  every  office,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  using  native  termi- 
nology as  indicative  of  the  true  character  of  native  life.  This 
course  we  shall  attempt  to  pursue,  in  treating  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Mexicans.*^^ 

The  tribe  of  Mexico  had,  soon  after  its  settlement  in  the  marsh 
where  the  pueblo  was  subsequently  built  up,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, or  "quarters"  ("calpuUi"),'^  each  of  these  being  composed 
of  certain  clusters  of  kindred,  "  minor  quarters,"  as  Torquemada 
call  them.'^''^  The  four  great  quarters  remained  as  the  principal 
sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  and 
the  armed  men  of  each  constituted  a  separate  body,  regardless  of 

^'Tbaa  the  Mexican  word  for  tribe,  town,  and  eettlement  is  the  same:  "altepetl," 
Imt  the  Spaniards  liave  applied  it  to  king  also  (Molina.  IT,  p.  4).  The  name  "  tlatoani," 
which  the  Mexicans  gare  to  their  principal  chiefH,  and  which  is  translated  into  king, 
signifies  "  one  who  speaks  ^*  ("  hablador,"  Molina,  II,  p.  141),  from  *'  nitlatoa,''  to  speak 
(^*  tlatolli,"  speech).  The  council  was  called  **  tiatocan,'' "  place  of  speech,"  but  Molina 
translates  it  as  "  court  or  palace  of  great  lords.''  The  term  *'  speech,''  or,  rather,  the 
Terb  ^*to  speak,"  is  found  in  a  number  of  native  terms,  like  "  tlatoca-icpalli,"  "  sent  of 
^  the  oae  who  speaks,"  which  has  been  rendered,  also,  as  ^^  throne."  There  is  certainly 
no  approach  to  a  royal  tiUe  in  all  this.  The  so-called ''  King  "  was  only  *<  one  of  those 
"who  spoke;"  a  prominent  member  of  the  council.  A  court  of  Justice,  "  audiencia," 
was  also  **  tecutlatoloyan,"  or  "  chiefs  who  are  speaking,  or  bowing  their  heads." 

'*  DurAn  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  467;.  TezoEomoc  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  9).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  IF,  cap.  II,  p.  61).  "Popol  Vuh,"  Introduction,  p.  117, 
note  No.  1,  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  "  Enfln,  presque  toutes  les  Tiiles  ou  tribus 
^  sont  partagees  en  quatre  clans  ou  quartiers,  dont  les  chefs  forroent  le  grand  conseil." 
TlatUulco,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Mexicans  in  1473,  subsequently  formed  a  flAh 
"quarter."  The  names  of  the  four  original  ones  were:  "Teopan"  (place  of  God). 
"Aztacaico  "  (house  of  the  heron),  "Moyotlan"  (place  of  the  musquito),  and  "cueiH)- 
pan."  They  subsequently  formed,  under  Spanish  rule,  the  wards  of  San  Pablo,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  and  San  SebasUan.  Tlatilulco  became  the  **  Indian- 
ward,"  and  was  called  Santiago. 

"*'  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  645)  **....  y  asi  estaba  ordenado,  que  en  cada  pueblo, 
*'conforme  tenia  el  nnmero,  y  cantidad  de  gente,  huviese  parcialidades  de  divertias 

'*  gentes,  y  familias Estas  Parcialidades  estaban  repartidas  por  Calpule.s, 

*^que  son  Barrios,  y  sucedia,  que  una  Parcialidad  de  estas  dichas  tenia  tren,  y  quatro, 
"y  mas,  Calpules,  conforme  la  gente  tenia  el  pueblo,  .  .  .  ."  Duran  (Cap.  V,  p.  42) 
is  more  explicit,  even.  After  having  stated  that  the  Mexicans  divided  into  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  he  says :  "  their  god  commanded  them  that  they  should  distribute  among 
**  themselves  the  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name  and  designate  particular 
** quarters  where  these  gods  would  be  worshipped;  and  thus  each  quarter  divided  into 
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numbers  J®  They  in  turn  subdivided  into  squads  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  warriors  each,^  being,  in  all  probability,  the  able- 
bodied  males  (priests  excepted  in  many  cases)  of  one  particular 
"kin."^^  These  lesser  bodies  had  each  their  own  peculiar  "  liv- 
ery,"®^  they  carried  their  own  emblem,  visible,  like  a  banner, 
"  high  above  the  troop,"  and  finally  they  disaggregated  into  frac- 
tions of  about  twenty  men.®^  On  the  eve  of  an  engagement  a 
further  sub-division,  into  groups  of  four  to  six,  took  place,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

Having  thus  sketched,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  division  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mexican  forces,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  how,  and 
by  whom,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  commanded,  how  those 
leaders  obtained  their  offices,  and  what  was  the  order  of  their  rank 
and  dignity.     But  here  we  must  premise :  that  no  office  whatever ^ 

many  email  ones,  according  to  Uie  number  of  idols,  which  thej  called  Calpulteona" 
(hhoulil  be  **  Calpulteotzin  ")•  But  their  division  into  at  least  seven  such  '*  burrios,"  or 
kindred  groups,  exii^ted  already  before  [this  event  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  I,  p.  6.  During 
Cap.  Ill,  p.  20).  '*  Hnpport  eur  les  differentes  classee  de  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne," 
par  Alonzo  de  Zurita.  French  translation  by  Mr.  Teiniaux-compans.  This  important 
authority,  among  other  statements,  makes  the  striking  remark :  "  Finally,  what  is  called 
•*  in  New-Spain  a  calpuUi  corresponds  to  what  the  Jews  called  a  tribe  "  (p.  53). 

^^  Tezozomoc  (Cap. XCI,  p.  loi).  When,  under  the  last  Montezuma,  the  flghl  against 
lluexotzinco  was  begun  "  Cuauhnoctli  took  charge  to  assemble  together  the  four  lead- 
''  ers  of  the  four  qimrters  for  that  the  arms  might  be  held  in  readiness." 

*"  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371).    Clavigero  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXIV). 

<"*' These  bodies  of  two  to  four  himdred  men  are  those  mentioned  by  Durin  (Cap. 
XIX.  p.  109)  as  "  cuadrillas,"  "  ertcadronos,"  carrying  each  the  "emblem"  ("  bandera'O 
of  its  '* quarter"  (** barrio").  In  this  case  ho  refers  to  the  "minor  quarters."  See 
note  No.  82,  below. 

^^  ''Anonymous  Conqueror;"  also,  Bemal-Diez,  quoted  in  text,  above. 

^•>  Anon.  Conqueror  (p.  371),  "ha  ogni  compagnia  il  suo  Alilere  con  la  eua  insigna 
"  inhabtata,  en  tal  modo  ligata  sopra  le  spalle,  die  non  gli  da  alcun  distorbo  dl  poter 
"  cuuibattere  ni  far  cioche  vuole,  y  la  porta  cosi  ligata  bene  al  corpo,  che  se  non  fanno 
''  del  Huo  corpo  pezzi,  non  se  gli  imo  sligare,  ne  torglielamai."  Clavigero  says  (Cap. 
XXIV.  lib.  VII):  "The  banners  were  more  like  the  "signi"  of  the  Romans  than  our 
"  flags."  The  following  paragraph  of  Duran  makes  it  plain  that  they  represented  the 
token  of  each  original  body  of  kindred :  "After  having  eaten,  the  captains  said  to  tlieir 
"people:  behold,  men,  that  being  intermingled  with  the  enemy,  some  of  you  might 
**■  lo.>e  sight  of  his  squadron,  therefore  Tlacaelel  ordains  that  of  each  quarter  there  shall 
"  be  an  emblem,  canied  high  above  the  troop,  with  the  arms  of  such  quarter  on  it,  and 
"  that  nil  t^hnll  be  careAil  to  rally  around  that  banner  and  flag,  and  that,  besidee^,  they 
"  should  call  out  the  names  of  their  respective  quarter,  so  as  to  be  known"  (Cap.  XIX, 
p.  l<5!i).  We  have  ample  descriptions  of  the  emblems  of  the  four  quarters  of  Tlaxcal* 
Ian,  but  none  of  those  of  Mexico.  It  is  doubtftil  if  there  was  a  national  emblem,  or 
central  ensign.  The  statement,  that  the  capture  of  that  central  "  emblem  "  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  is  also  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  Bemal-Diez'  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  the  light  near  Otumpan.  See  hereafter.  It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  the  Mexican  sign  for  the  number  (tren^^  (20,— "  pohualU")  wasa^fi^. 
btill,  the  name  for  the  latter  was  "  quachpanitli"  firom  "  quachtlii"  mantle,  and  "  pani," 
above. 
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no  kind  of  dignity^  icas^  among  the  Mexicans^  transmissible  bj'  m- 
lieritance.  Merit  alone,  on  the  battlefield^  could  promote  to  the  rank 
of  war-chief,  by  inducing  and  influencing  the  elections  held  for  that 
purpose.^  The  civil-chief  ("  Tecuhtli,"  from  "  Tecul,"  grandfa- 
ther) secured  his  office  through  rigorous  religious  observances  and 
age.®^  There  was  no  nobility  of  any  kind  at  Mexico,  the  chief  be- 
ing chief  only  as  long  as  he  was  by  his  constituents  deemed  wor- 
thy of  that  position.®^ 

Above  the  common  warrior  ("  yaoquizqui ")  there  were  two 
classes  of  superiors :  the  distinguished  braves,  and  the  war-chiefs 
proper. 

Of  the  distinguished  and  meritorious  braves,  which  had  not, 
however,  attained  the  chieftainship,  we  know  three  different  kinds : 
the  "fierce  cutters,"  or  "beasts  of  prey"  ("Tequihua"),  the 
"strong  eagles,"  or  "old  eagles"  ("  Cuachic,"  or  "Cuachimec"), 
and  the  "  wandering  arrows"  ("Otomitl").®^  These  titles  were 
merely  honorific,  and  could  be  obtained  exclusively  through  the 
capture,  in  actual  combat,  of  one  or  more  prisoners.  In  token  of 
these  dignities  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cropped  closely  over  the 
ear ;  they  wore,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  the  masks  or  helmets 

**  Anonymous  Conquoror  (p.  371)  "  They  used  to  reward  highly  those  who  distin- 
"guidhed  tbemselTCB  in  war  by  any  valoroun  action,  for  even  if  he  was  the  vileet  shive, 
"they  made  him  captain  and  lord,  and  gave  to  him  slaves,  and  Cf'teemed  him  so  much, 
"  that  wherever  he  went  they  attended  to  liim  and  paid  him  such  regards  as  if  he  had 
"  been  the  chief  himself." 

**  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  caps.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX).  TcmauY-Compans  ("  Recneil  de 
"PiC'Ces,  etc.,'' "  Des  cdr^monies  observdes  antrefois  par  les  Indiens  lorflqu'ils  fait>aicnt 
"  nn  tecle."  Znrita  ('*  Rapport,  etc. :"  p.  47).  *'  The  chiefs  who,  ns  we  have  said,  were 
**  called  Tec  Tecutzcin,  or  Teutley,  held  their  office  only  during  life-time."  (p.  49.)  "  If 
"one  of  them  died,  the  prince  gave  the  office  to  one  who  had  proven  him^iclf  worthy  of 
'*  it,  for  the  sons  of  the  deceased  did  not  inherit  of  his  dignity,  unless  they  had  been 
"invested  with  it." 

'^  See,  farther  on,  the  case  of  the  last  Montezuma. 

**  These  definitions  we  give  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  without  in  the  least  insli^t- 
log  upon  their  absiolutc  correctness.  ''Tequihua"  may  derive  from  ''uitla-tequi."  to 
cut.  or  fVom  "tequani,"  wild  beast.  "  Cuachic,"  ft-om  **quauhtli,"  eagle,  and  ''  chicac- 
ticj^an  old  man,  or  a  strong  object,  or,  alno  (though  this  is  hardly  probable),  ''chi- 
malli,"  shield.  "Otomitl"  probably  derives  fVom  '* N.  otoca."  to  travel,  and  **mitl,*' 
arrow.  But  this  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  "  Olomies,"  a  well-known  savage  tribe, 
expert  hunters,  found  scattered  over  Mexico,  among  or  around  the  sedentary  Indians. 
It  looks  strange  for  the  Mexicans  to  give  to  one  of  their  meritorious  braves  tlie  title 
of  a  wandering  horde,  far  below  the  Mexicans  in  culture.  But  the  Otomies  were  good 
hunters,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  were  named 
thus  by  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  their  name  is  not,  as  Mr.  Brasscur  do  Bonr* 
bourg  intimates,  derived  ftom  a  supposed  god,  **Odon,"  or  "Otou"  ("Popol  Vuh," 
Introd.,  pp.  7G  and  110).  The  Otomi  word  for  God  was  ••Oqhii,"  their  word  for  man,  ••  na 
ny^ke"  ("Grammatica  ragionata  della  Lingua  Otomi,'' of  Count  Ficcolomini,  Borne, 
Uil,  after  Neve  y  Molina) .  « 
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imitating  wild  animals'  heads,  and  sometimes  even  the  skins  of 
those  animals.®'  Their  post  was  in  the  van  of  the  army,  as 
scouts  and  skirmishers,  but  they  also  acted  as  leaders  of  smaller 
bodies,  like  four  to  twenty  men,  and  even  larger  subdivisions,  at 
the  option  of  their  superiors.®® 

Neither  of  the  above  three  grades  could  be  obtained  through 
appointment  or  election ;  every  waiTior  became  entitled,  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  certain  feats  in  war,  to  one  or  the  other 
thereof.®^ 

^7  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  171).  Aiter  the  enccesBlVil  raid  of  the  Mexicans  against 
Tuctepec  (under  the  last  Montezuma)  it  was  found  that  SeO  of  the  '*teqnihaa"  had 
made  prisoners,  and  that  an  eqnal  number  were  made  "  teqnihua."  '^Anonymous  Con- 
queror'' (p.  373.)  "To  him  who  thus  distinguished  himself  they  made  a  mark,  by  a 
"  peculiar  cut  of  the  hair,  that  he  might  be  known  for  his  deeds,  and  that  everybody 
"  might  see  it,  since  they  did  not  accustom  to  wear  the  head  covered.  Every  time  that 
"  he  accomplished  another  notable  action  they  put  another  similar  mark  on  him  .  .  ." 
See  also  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Dnrin  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  1G9)  is  very  pos- 
itive, too.  Clavigero  (Lib.  XU.  cap.  XXIII).  "The  commanders  ....  the  head 
*^  was  inserted  in  a  wooden  head  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  snake,  its  month  wide  open,  and 
"  with  large  teeth,  to  appear  more  frightftil." 

^^  Dnrin  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  299).  <'....  Aviendo  puesto  en  delantera  todos 
*^  los  soldados  viejos  y  senores  y  capitanes  y  todos  aquellos  que  ellos  llamaban  Coa- 
**  chic,  que  eran  una  6rden  de  caballerla  que  no  aula  de  voluer  pi^  atras  6  morir  .  . 
"  .  ."  Tezozomoc  says  of  the  ^^  Otomies,  Cuachi,  and  Teqnihaaqnes  ....  being 
"  always  leaders  »  ("  siendo  slempre  delanteros."  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  eo,  also,  cap.  LVII, 
p.  97).  The  same  author  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  61,  and  cap.  LI,  p.  83)  affirms  that  they  had 
to  care  for  the  Areshmen  or  young  braves  (Id.,  Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121).  The  same  (Cap.  LI, 
p.  83)  says :"....  and  yon  will,  as  it  is  customary,  place  to  every  five  youths 
**a  Cuacbic,  to  five  others  an  Otomi,  then  again  an  Achcuanhtii,  and  aTequihna;  all 
"  conquerors.''  This  was  done  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  engagement. 
The  '*  Otomitl "  is  also  called  by  Tezozomoc  a  **  general "  occasionally,  but  this  merely 
shows  that,  at  the  option  of  the  war-chiefs,  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  warriors  of 
merit  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  larger  body  of  men,  though  he  was  always  con- 
sidered as  of  a  lower  rank.  Sabagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  264).  '*  El  hombre  5  varon 
**  Aierte  Ilamado  Coachic,  tiene  estas  propiedades;  es  el  amparo  y  muralla  de  los  snyos 
*'etc.,  etc."  Torqnemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIX,  p.  065)  calls  the  "  Quachicque"  bnllies 
('"matasiete"). 

**  By  this  we  wish  to  say  that  neither  personal  Ikvor  nor  other  prominent  qnalities 
could  procure  the  titles  which  we  now  regard,  to  any  one  who  had  not  distinguished 
himself  in  war.  The  titles  were  conferred  immediately  after  the  engagement,  or  after 
the  return  to  Mexico.  Who  conferred  them,  and  what  ceremonies,  aside  fVom  the  hair- 
cutting  mentioned,  accompanied  the  act,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  Mexicans  were 
extremely  carefUI  to  allow  each  man  the  prisoner  he  had  taken,  and  the  "  penalty  for 
**  Ab8tracting  a  captive  to  his  rightftil  conqneror  was  death."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  132).  "  £1  que  llevaba  algun  prisionero,  si  otro  ae  lo  bnrtaba  de  dia  6  de 
"  noche,  6  torn  aba  por  fberza,  por  el  mismo  caso  moria  como  cosario  ladron  que  se 
"  adjudicnba  y  queria  para  si  el  precio  y  la  honra  del  otro."  The  reason  for  this  vigor- 
ous chastiBcment  was,  not  only  because  the  original  captor  lost  thereby  his  object  of 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  really  more  because  the  thief  stole  away  his  rank  and  title. 

Acottta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  434).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI).  Both  mention 
three  "military  orders,"  '* orders  of  chivalry."  The  latter  calls  them  " achcantin,'* 
"quauhtin,"and  "ococclo,"  translating  these  terms  by  "princes,"  " eagles,"  and ''^  ti- 
gers," respectively.   Acosta  is  not  so  Air  fh>m  the  truth  when  be  asserts  that  eacdi  of 
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The  war-chiefs  proper  furnished  the  higher  commanders  of  the 
Mexicans.  We  meet  with  three  classes  thereof  in  ascending  or- 
ders. The  chiefs  of  kindred,  or  captains;  also  chief  of  the  ^^minor 
quarters.'*  The  chiefs  of  the  great  subdivisions  {principal  quar- 
ters) ;  also  mentioned  as  ^^  captain-generals."  The  head  war-chief 
of  the  tribe,  or  so*called  "  king."  All  these  chiefs  were  elected^ 
and  their  office  was  not  transmissible  by  inheritance.^ 

The  captains,  "  commanders  of  the  quarters,"  ^*  teachers  of  the 
young  " men," ^  properly  called  "elder  brothers "^^  QHeachcauh- 
tin,"  or  "  achcacauhtin,"  and  "tiacanes,"  by  corruption),  com- 
manded the  subdivisions  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  each,  com-* 

these  enbdlvisions  had  iU  peculiar  place  of  sitting  In  the  official  house,  or  "  tecpan  " 
(the  '*  palace  "  of  the  older  sources.  Tecpan  derives  from  **  tecuhtli,''  chief,  and  **  pan,'' 
affixnm  denoting  a  place),  shice,  at  a  general  council  of  the  tribe  (of  which  this  may 
be  an  indication),  the  different  grades  of  warriors  would  nnturallj  cluster  togetlier. 
But  the  names  given  to  these  three  "  orders  "  are  erroneous.  "Achcauhtm  "  (which,  as 
we  shaU  see,  never  meant  princes^  for  which  the  Mexicans  had  no  adequate  word)  was 
the  title  of  a  class  of  war-chiefs  only.  ''Quauhtin"  is  the  "Cuachic,"  "  ocelotl "  evi* 
dently  the  "tequihua."  But  the  last  two  titles  were  never  used  for  the  higher  grades 
of  warriors  except  in  a  general  way;  "quauhtin-ocelotP'  designated  the  valorous  braves 
in  general  (Torquemada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  302;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  537),  and  cor- 
responds to  the  "  daring  eagles,  tigers,  and  lions,"  as  Tezozomoc  often  calls  the  three 
grades  now  under  discussion. 

Torquemada,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  credulity,  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant on  all  questions  of  Mexican  antiquities,  says  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  &43) :  **■  Los  Cap- 
'*itanestenian  por  insignia  dehonra  una  labor,  etc.,  etc.,  ....  guamecidas,  con 
"pintnras,  e'  insignlas,  conforme  cada  uno  havia  mostrado  el  valor,  y  valentia  en  las 
*'  gnerras,  en  que  se  havia  haUado,  porque  no  sacaba  otra  cosa  del  peligro  de  ellas ;  y 
*^  tsi  como  cosa  ganada,  por  sus  proprias  personas,  las  estimaban  en  mucho.''  Every 
one  had  to  gain  his  own  rank,  merit  his  own  title. 

**  AH  these  offices  were  elective,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  in  each  particular 
ease. 

*^  Temanx-Compans  ('*  Recneil  de  pieces  relatives  ft  la  conqu^te  du  Mexique."  Anon- 
ymous MSS.  f^om  the  Ugulna  collection,  headed  "De  I'ordre  de  succession  observe 
"par  ies  Indiens  relativement  a  leurs  terres  etde  leurs  territoires  communaux,"  p. 225) 
says :  "  Les  tribonaux  de  ces  officiers  ^talent  dtablis  dans  la  capitale."  Clavigero  calls 
them ''princes."  Torquemada :  *'captain  of  the  guards.''  Sahagun:  *<old  men."  Men- 
dieta,  even :  ''chief  abbott."  This  very  confUsion  shows  that  neither  of  them  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  since  Sahagun  also  calls  the  ''tiacauh"  (which  is  the 
tame  as  *' achcacauhtin  ")  *'  el  hombre  valiente"  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  TI,  p.  263),  and  Torque- 
mada the  "  achcauhtli,"  "  alguacil  maior."  Tezozomoc  alone  is  consistent  with  himself, 
in  mentioning  the  ^'  achcacauhtin,"  f^quently,  as  leaders  in  the  fight,  commanding  the 
three  grades  of  distinguished  braves  (Cap.  XXXVIII).  He  is  confirmed  by  Molina  (I, 
p.  25),  who  translates  *'  teachcauhtin  "  as  "  capitan  de  gente."  Tezozomoc  further  calls 
them :  "  principals,  masters  at  arms,  and  of  doctrine  and  example "  (Cap.  XXXVIII, 
p.  61),  "  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  masters  of  the  youth  "  (Cap.  LVU). 

•■Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVIII  and  cap.  LVII). 

^>  Molina  (II,  p.  113),  *'  tiachcauh,"— *'  hermano  mayor,  y  persona,  o  cosa  aventajada, 
"mayor,  y  maa  excelente  que  otra."  Znrita  ("Rapport,"  p.  60)  calls  the  "  chiefs  of  the 
calpnilis"  m«Jor  parents  ("pariente  mayor").  This  corresponds  with  the  definition 
of  Molina. 
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posed,^^  as  we  have  seen,  of  "  the  able-bodied  men  (priests  ex- 
cepted) of  one  particular  group  of  kindred ;"  said  group  forming 
a  sub-division  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico.  Besides 
leading  their  files  in  combat,  it  was  their  duty  when  at  home,  to 
instruct  the  jouth  of  their  section  in  the  use  and  practice  of  arms. 
They  held  their  office  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  gave  satisfac- 
tion.95 

As  an  exterior  token  of  their  rank  the  "captains"  wore  large 
ear-rings  and  lip-pendants  of  richer  material  than  their  predeces- 
sors, and  carried  rods  or  staffs  in  their  hands  when  on  duty.®^ 

A  certain  number  of  these  captains,  corresponding  to  the  "  mi- 
nor quarters"  or  groups  of  kindred  contained  in  the  principal 
quarter  to  which  they  belonged,  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
war-chiefs  or  as  the  Spanish  authors  call  him,  the  "  captain-gene- 
ral" of  that  largest  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  There  were  conse- 
quently four  chiefs  of  that  rank  at  Mexico,^^  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  fifth  one  was  added  to  them  not  long  before  the  conquest, 
to  command  the  warriors  of  Tlatilulco.^® 

Beyond  the  mere  facts  of  their  existence,  of  their  being  always 
elected  for  life-time,  and  a  strong  supposition  that  their  titles  are 
given  by  all  authorities,  without  stating  it  positively,  however, 
little  is  known  unfortunately,  about  these  chieftains.^^    They  were 

*4  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI.  p.  264).  **E1  maeetro  de  campo  o  capitan  es  de  esta 
"  calidad,  que  para  mostrar  su  oAcio  trae  coleta,  cabellos  que  cuelga  atras,  y  bezote  y 
"  oregeras,  y  trae  siempre  8us  arniaB  consigo."    (The  latter  is  doiibtfbl,  at  least.) 

»*  Diiria  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21G).  In  regard  to  their  eligibility,  see  Temaux-Compans 
("Reoueil  de  Pieces."  *'De  Tordre  de  succession,"  p.  225),  *»  II  n»y  avait  pas  d'autres 
Elections  d'offlciers."  Althongh  untrue  in  regard  to  the  "oUier  offlcers."  ZuritA 
("  Rapport,"  p.  61).    "  The  election  takes  place  among  themselves." 

••Dunin  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  169),  "luego  salieron  los  viejos  que  tenian  oficioa  de  ordenar 
"  la  gente  de  guerra.  quo  eran  como  maestres  de  campo,  con  aus  bastones  en  las  manos 
**  y  Unas  cintas  apretadns  ft  la  caue^a  y  imas  oregeras  de  concha,  largas,  y  nnas  besotes 
*^  en  los  labioB,  muy  bien  armados,  y  empc^aron  ft  componer  la  gente."  Also,  Sahagun 
(Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  2«4). 

»'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  161) :  "  Cnanhnoctli  took  charge  to  assemble  together 
"  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  quai-ters,  for  that  the  arms  might  be  ready."  The  origin 
of  these  foiir  titles  and  dignities  dates  back  to  the  successful  foray  against  Cuyoacan 
(imder  Itzcuatl);  at  least,  then  tliey  are  first  mentioned  (Tezozomoc:  Cap.  XV,  p.  24, 
and  Dnriii :  Cap.  XI,  p.  97).  As  members  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  they  appear,  how- 
ever, always  as  "  principal  chiefs"  only.  Tezozomoc  being  the  only  one  who,  to  our 
knowledge,  speaks  of  the  "leaders  of  the  four  quarters"  ('^cuatro  caudillos  de  los 
cuatro  barrios"). 

»«Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX,  p.  499)  speaks  of  "  Itzquauhtin,  setior  de  Tl^ti- 
lulco."  as  companion  of  Montezuma  during  the  latter's  captivity  among  the  Span* 
iai'ds.    He  copies  ttom  Sahagun  (Lib.  Xlf). 

*"  It  is  a  very  lingular  fact  that  the  oOlces  of  these  four  principal  war-chiefs  should 
have  attracted  so  little  attention,  but  we  may  account  for  it  by  the  prevailing  assump- 
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members  of  the  chief  council, i®<^  and  we  suggest  their  titles  to  have 
been,  respectively:  "cutter  of  men"  ("Tlacateccatl"),  "man  of 
the  house  of  darts"  ("Tlacochcalcatl"),  "  blood-shedder  "  ("Ez- 
huahuacatl"),  and  "chief  of  the  eagle  and  tuna"  ("Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli,"  or,  abbreviated,  "  Cuauhnochtli").^®^     We  have  no  in- 

tioD  of  the  existence  of  feudal  institutions  in  Mexico.  The  divisions  were  treated  as 
geographical  sections  only,  the  sub-diTisions  by  kin  were  overlooked,  and  little  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  fact  that  every  office  was  filled  by  election  only,  and  never 
by  appointment.  Thus,  says  Dar&n  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  **....  y  asi  electo  nno  destos 
*'coalro,  hiego  ponian  otro  en  su  lugar."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "Des- 
**pne6  del  rev  era  el  grado  de  los  quatro  como  principes  clectores,  los  quales  despiies 
"  de  ellgido  el  Rey,  tambien  ellos  eran  ellgidoA  y  de  ordinario  eran  hemianos  o*  parien- 
"tos  muy  cercanos  del  Rey."  Clavigero  says  positively  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI):  "The 
**  highest  military  dignity  was  that  of  commanding  general  of  the  army.  Tliere  were 
'*  four  different  classes  of  generals,  among  which  the  Tlacochcalcatl  had  the  highest 
**rank.  Each  cla«8  had  its  particular  tokens,  but  we  are  unable  to  determine  how  for 
**  the  three  other  classes  were  subordinate  to  the  first.  Neither  can  we  give  their  names, 
'^  since  the  authors  differ  with  each  other  on  the  subject.  To  the  generals  succeeded 
**  the  captains,  each  of  which  commanded  a  certain  number  of  soldiers."  See,  besides, 
note  below. 

*^<*Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  after  naming  the  four  grades,  or  rather  dignities,  pro- 
ceeds: *'A  eittos  quatro  seiiores  y  ditados,  despnes  de  cletos  principes  los  hacian  del 
*'consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo  supremo,  sin  parecer  de  los 
"  quales  nenguna  cosa  se  auia  de  hacer."    Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

101 .« Tlacochcalcatl,"  fVom  "  Tlacoclitli,"  dart,  "  calli,"  house,  "  tlacatl,"  man.  "Tla- 
cateccatl."— "tlacatl,"  man,  "tequl,"  to  cut  or  carve.  "Ezhuahuacatl,"— "eztli," 
blood,  •*uauana,"  to  scratch,  "tlacatl,"  man.  "Cuauhnochtecuhtli,"  — *'cuauhtli," 
eagle,  '^nochtli,"  tuna,  ^^tecuhtli,"  chief.  Tliese  four  titles,  as  pertaining  to  the  four 
principal  Mexican  chiefs,  are  given  by  Dur&n  (Cap.  XI,  p.  102).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXV,  p.  441).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II.  cap.  XIX,  p. 
75),  who  copies,  evidently,  Acosta.  Tezozomoc  says :  ^'  All  these  were  like  principal 
**  caciques  and  titularies  (*  senores  de  titulo  *)  in  the  government  and  command  of  the 
''Uexican  tribe,  and  after  theni  come  the  Tiacanes,  valoroiis  soldiers,  sumamed  cap- 
tains, in  their  order;  .  .  .  ."  But  all  those  authors  substitute  ^*  Tlillancalqui,"  in 
place  of  "Cuauhnochtli."  Nevertheless,  we  have  ventured  to  accept  "  Cuauhnochtli," 
since  **Tllllancalqui"(fVom  •*Tliltic,"  black  object,  *♦  tlan,"  afflxum  denoting  place, 
and  '*  tiacati,"  man),  man  of  the  black  place  or  black  house,  denotes  a  civil  and  religioua 
ofice,  and  not  a  warrior  proper.  Duran  says :  "  We  must  know  that  tliere  was  an  idol 
"  of  blackness,  and  that  of  this  idol,  and  of  his  house,  came  forth  the  title  for  this 
"  chief."  Acosta  affirms  positively  that  the  three  first  named  titles  were  **  those  of  war- 
riors" ("eran  de  guerreros").  On  the  other  hand,  "Cuauhnochtli "  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, both  by  Tezozomoc  and  by  Durin,  as  "  ca]>taiu-general,"  and  the  bishop  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V,  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov., 
1532,  says:  "An  officer,  called  Guamuchil,  fills  the  office  of  'alguacil  maior'"  (Coll. 
TemauX'Coropans :  "  Recneil  de  Pi^es  relatives  ft  la  conqiiete  du  Mexiquc,"  p.  249). 
Torquemada,  also,  after  calling  "Cuauhnoctli"  a  "Judge,"  calls  him  subsequently  a 
chief  executioner  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  353  and  354).  Finally,  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  57),  after  enumerating  the  principal  chieftains  of  Mexico,  "three  of  which, 
"  Cuauhnoctli,  Tlacatecatl,  and  Tlacochcalcatl,  called  Chach!  as  much  as  any  of  the 
"  others,  and  who,  for  their  high  valor,  had  their  hair  bound  behind  tlie  occiput  with 
"red  leather."    * 

The  **Chachi"  of  Tezozomoc  arc  identical  with  the  "Qnachictln"  of  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543),  "  and  one  of  the  highest  degrees  and  honors  which  could  be 
**  attained  was  to  be  allowed  to  tie  the  hair,  being  the  token  of  great  captain,  and  these 
^  were  called  Qnachictln,  which  was  the  most  honorific  title  given  to  captains,  a  title  held 
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formation  regarding  the  title  of  the  principal  war-chief  of  Tlati- 
lalco,  the  names  given  occasionally  being  personal. i®^ 

The  distinctive  mark  of  these  chieftains  consisted  in  having  the 
hair  tied  behind  or  above  the  occipat  with  a  strap  of  red  leather ; 

*'  by  few  only."  "Cnanhnoctli,"  therefore,  being  "Chnchi,"  or  "Quachlctin,"  whereas 
*'  Tlilloncalqui "  is  but  a  civil  or  religions  chief,  as  it  is  furthermore  shown  by  his  being 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  Cortes,  to  the  coast  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  CVII,  p.  191).  I  have  yen> 
tured  to  substitute  the  former  as  one  of  the  fonr  war-chiefs,  each  commanding  the  war- 
riors of  one  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  objected  that,  aside  fVom 
Tezozomoc,  I  have  not  adduced  any  other  direct  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  these 
four  chieftains.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  men- 
tioned as  such  by  the  sources  of  Mexican  aboriginal  history.  Their  true  position,  the 
nature  of  their  office  was  simply  overlooked.  But  we  know  that  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had  divided  into  fonr  quarters;  we  know,  (Urther,  tliat  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  all  over 
Central  America,  this  same  division  existed,  for  civil  as  well  as  for  military  purposes. 
Each  of  these  four  great  sections  must  have  had,  therefore,  its  civil,  and  its  military 
head,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  admit,  that  those  heads  were  the  mo8t  dUtinguiihed  war- 
riora  of  the  Iri&e,  since  merits  and  not  deacendancy  or  wealthy  entitled  alone  to  promotion 
in  rank  and  office.  Therefore  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  must  have  been 
the  four  "  chachi  *'  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  those  four  dignities  were  each  elec- 
tive, and  not  filled  by  appointment.  But,  for  an  election)  Oiere  mast  be  electors,  and  a 
constituency.  We  luiow  that  the  "  captains  were  elected  (by  the  kin  which  they  should 
"  command)'*,  and  it  is  but  logical  to  admit  that  the/our  greatett  mUftary  chi^a  of  the 
tribe  were  elected  to  command  its  four  greaieat  aubdiviaiona.  Therefore,  again,  the 
"  chachi '^  of  Tezozomoc  must  have  been  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Mexico.  Besides,  we  may  ask:  Why /our  chiefs,  and  not  any  other  number?  if  not 
that  these  four  principal  chieftains  corresponded  to,  and  actually  represented,  a  like 
number  of  greatest  fractions  of  the  whole  tribe. 

If  the  older  authors  observe  a  ceitain  uniformity  in  their  enumeration  of  these  fbur 
chiefs,  always  beginning  with  the  ^*  Tlacochcalcatl,'*  we  must  not  infer  from  it  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  four  was  Inferior  or  superior  to  the  others.  They  were  all  alike  in 
rank,  although  Clavfgero  (Lib.  YII,  cap.  XXI)  places  the  "  Tlacochcalcatl '^  above  the 
others.  The  very  confusion  among  some  of  the  statements  shows  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  assertions  in  that  respect.  (Compare,  for  Inst. :  Torquemada,  Lib. 
II,  cap.  LXII,  p.  185,  with  cap.  LXV,  p.  188,  and  lib.  IV,  cap.  13,  p.  379.)  It  results  f^om 
all  these  statements,  but  especially  f^om  the  positive  and  consistent  assertions  of  Te- 
zozomoc, that  while  the  four  were  equal  in  rank,  it  still  sometimes  happened  that  one 
or  the  other,  fh>m  age  or  experience,  took  Uie  superior  command  according  to  emer- 
gency. Their  influence  was  even  decisive,  sometimes,  with  the  head  war-chief  of 
Mexico  himself.  See  the  part  played  by  "  Tlacochcalcatl "  in  the  attack  upon  Tlati- 
lulco  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XLV,  p.  73),  and  the  resolute  action  of  '*  Tlacateccatl "  in  the 
battle  against  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  which  occurred  in  1477,  when  he  compelled 
Axayaca  to  retreat  before  the  victorious  enemy  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII,  p.  84).  Also, 
the  assertion  of  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV),  "  without  whose  consent  he  could  do 
nothing.'' 

aoa  «< itzqnauhtin '*  is  mentioned  by  Torquemada  (Vol.  IV).  This  woald  be  "eagle 
of  obsidian,"  or  "  flint-eagle."  We  must  always  distinguish  peraomU  names  firom  «- 
ilea.  In  most  cases  only  the  latter  were  given,  and  the  presumption  therefore  arises 
that  the  title  took  the  place  of  the  name.  Says  my  fViend  Sr.  J .  M.  Melgar  y  Serrano,  of 
Vera  Cniz :  "  Creo  deber  aconsejar  a  V  no  tome  como  nombres  de  las  personas  muchas 
*'do  las  palabras  con  que  estaban  designadas,  pues  eran  el  que  se  los  daban  el  titulo 
*'  del  cargo  que  tenian."    (Letter  under  date  of  26  January,  1875.) 
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a  distinction  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  for  the  head  war- 
chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe.^^ 

Highest  in  military  command,  as  head  war-chief  of  the  Mexican 
tribe,  was  the  "chief  of  men"  ("Tlaca-tecuhtli"),^^  represented 
to  us  as  the  king  or  emperor  ^^  of  Mexico.  But  he  was  neither  a 
monarch  nor  an  autocrat,  nor  a  despot.  Elected  out  of  a  certain 
kin  or  descendancy  ^^  for  life,  but  upon  the  condition  of  good  be- 
haviour, he  could  be  deposed  and  degraded,  should  he  incur  the 

tot  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  67).  Torquemada  CLib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Acos- 
ta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  434).  "  Los  mas  preeminentes  destos  eran,  los  que  tenian 
"  atada  la  corona  del  cabello  con  una  cinta  colorada,  y  un  plam^je  rico,  del  qual  col- 
**  ganan  anos  ramales  hazia  las  espaldas  con  nnas  borlas  del  mlsmo  al  cabo ;  estas 
**  borlas  eran  tantas  en  numero,  quantas  bazanas  anla  hecbo.  Desta  orden  de  Canalle- 
**T08  era  el  mismo  Bey  tambien,  y  asi  se  ballaba  pintado,  con  esto  genero  de  plumajes, 
**  y  en  Chapultepec,  donde  estan  Mote^uma  y  so  hijo  esculpidos  en  unas  penas  que  son 
**deTer,  .  .  .  ."  ClaTigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI)  condenses  the  statement  of  Acosta 
only.  Humboldt  ('' Vues  des  CordillCres,  etc.,"  Vol.  I) :  <'il  (Montezuma)  a  Ics  cbeveux 
"  r^unis  au  eommet  de  la  t^te,  et  li^s  avec  an  mban  rouge,  distinction  militaire  des  prin- 
"  ces  et  des  capitaines  les  plus  yaillants."  The  figure  is  fi'om  the  "Codex  anonymous,'* 
of  the  Vatican. 

1^  This  tiUe  Is  given  by  Tezozomoc,  and'  also  by  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  in  Ternaux- 
Compans  ('*  Rccuell  de  pieces,"  p.  247) :  '^  Mutizuma  portait  le  nom  de  '  tacatecli,' 
'* ' tetuan,*  ^Jutlacal.'"  It  is  easy  to  discern  " tlacatecubtli,"  and  "  tlatoani,"— of  the 
litter  title  we  shairbereafter  speak.  Also :  "  U  existe  parmi  eux  nne  espSce  de  chef  Jk 
**qai  Us  donnent  le  nom  de  tacatecle  on  tlatnan." 

IB*  The  Mexican  language  has  no  word  for  emperor  (Molina  I,  p.  61).  But  Tezozo- 
moc renders  the  expression  "  cemanahuac  tlatoani'*  by  "  emperor  of  the  world."  It 
Bignifles,  however*  simply  *'  speaker  for  what  dwells  near  the  water." 

!•«  The  question  of  succession  in  office  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  yery  difficult  one. 
Still,  it  certainly  never  descended  firom  father  to  son,  but  was  always  transmitted  by 
election,  eiiher  to  a  brother  or  to  a  nephew  of  the  former  incumbent.  The  manner  of 
electing  the  "Tlaca-tecuhtli"  of  Mexico  is  very  fhUy  described  by  Sahagun:  ''When 
**  the  king  or  lord  died,  aU  the  senators,  called  Tecutlatoques,  and  the  old  men  of  the 
'*  tribe,  called  Achcacauhti,  and  also  the  captains  and  old  warriors,  called  Yautequioa- 
"qaes,  and  other  prominent  captains  in  warlike  matters,  and  also  the  satraps  (priests), 
"called  Tlenamacaque  and  Papaoaqui,  —  aU  these  assembled  in  the  royal  houses. 
"There  they  deliberated  and  determined  upon  who  had  to  be  lord,  and  chose  one  of 
"the  most  noble  of  the  descendancy  (lineage)  of  the  past  lords,  who  would  be  a  val' 
**iant  man,  experienced  in  warlike  matters,  daring  and  brave,  who  should  not  drink 
"  wine,  shonld  be  prudent  and  wise,  raised  in  the  Calmecac,  a  good  speaker,  of  good 
**  understanding,  esteemed  and  loving.  When  they  agreed  upon  one,  they  at  once  nom- 
"inated  him  as  lord,  but  this  election  was  not  made  by  ballot  or  votes,  but,  all  confer- 
"ring  together,  they  at  last  agreed  upon  the  man.'*  Dnrin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  speaking 
of  the  four  war-chieft :  "y  muerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos  aula  de  ser  electo  Rey  y  no  de  otros, 
"  y  tampoco  podian  ser  puestos  en  este  cargo  y  ditados  sino  eran  hijos  ti  hermanos  de 
"reyes;  ....  nunca  heredaron  los  hiJos,  por  via  de  herencia,  los  ditados  ni  los 
"senorios,  sino  por  election."  "  Y  asi  nunca  salia  de  aquella  generacion  aquel  ditado 
"y  senorio,  eligi^ndolos  poco  a  poco."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431) :  '*  Lo  pri- 
''mero  en  que  parece  auer  sido  muy  politico  el  goviemo  de  Mexicanos,  es  en  el  orden 
'*qne  tenian,  y  guardauan  inviolablemente  de  eligir  Bey."  Whether  we  are  aiithorized 
to  go  any  further  than  to  say  that  the  Tlacatecuhtll  had  to  belong  to  a  certain  kin,  is 
very  doubtftU. 
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displeasure  of  the  tribe.^®^  He  was  but  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  warriors ;  an  office  which,  among  a  nation  so  es- 
sentially warlike,  was  of  the  highest  importance  and  rank,  and 
which  might  have  procured  to  the  incumbent  an  influence  tending 
to  impair  the  freedom  of  its  institutions.  But  there  was  a  whole- 
some check  placed  upon  such  encroachments  by  the  commanding 
war-chief,  through  the  election  of  an  associate,  which  carried  the 
singular  and  strange  title  of  "  snake-woman,"  or  "  female-snake  " 
("  Cihua-cohuatl ")  and  who,  while  being  more  of  a  civil  chieftain, 
still  alternated  with  him  in  command,  as  emergency  required.'®^ 
Through  this  arrangement,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  became  always 
provided  with  at  least  one  military  head,  and  if  the  "  chief  of  men" 
was  out  leading  a  foray,  the  "  Cihua-cohuatl"  remained  at  the  pue- 
blo, or  vice- versa.  The  chief  command  of  a  campaign,  could,  be- 
sides, be  delegated  by  them  to  a  subordinate  leader.  ^®^ 

We  know  too  little  of  the  office  of  "  Cihua-cohuatl "  to  enter 
into  any  details  .regarding  it.  The  "  chief  of  men,"  however,  has 
become  famous  in  history  through  the  last  three  incumbents  of 
the  office,"^  It  required  an  extraordinary  man,  among  the  tribe, 
to  fill  it.  He  was  to  be  ''an  earnest  and  sober  man"  (says  Saha- 
gun),  '*  wise,  affable,  and  a  fluent  speaker."  But  especially  was 
he  required  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  warriors,  who  had 
given  proofs  of  undaunted  bravery,  ability,  and  of  great  circum- 


>o^  Montezuma  was  deposed  during  his  life-timo,  and  CuiUahuawas  appointed  his 
snccesf^or.  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  p.  132,  cap.  CXXVI) :  when  they  spoke  to  Monte- 
zuma they  said:  '^Hacemosos  saber  quo  ya  hcmos  levantado  A  un  vuestro  primo  por 
"  sefior,  .  .  .  .  y  alii  le  nombr<S  cdmo  se  llamaba,  quo  se  deoia  Coadlanaca,  sciior 
"  do  Iztnpalapa,  que  no  {\i6  Gnntemuz,  el  cual  dcsde  4  dos  meses  fti6  sefior."  Cortes 
(Note  2  to  "  Segunda  Relacion,"  p.  42,  Vedia  I) :  **Lo8  Indios  le  mataron  por  cobarde." 
Torqucmada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  494,  and  cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  Herrera  (Dec.  II, 
Ub.  X,  cap.  X,  p.  287). 

losxhe  "Cihua-cohuatl"  (from  "cihuatl,"  woman,  and  "cohuatl,"  snake)  is  ra- 
riously  designated  as  "  vice-roy,"  **  captain-general,"  "  supreme  Judge,"  "  coadjutor  of 
the  kiug,"  "  second  king."  He  was  a  warrior,  too,  and  during  the  siege  officiated  as 
commander  in  chief,  together  with  Qnnuhtemotzin.  It  results  from  the  statement 
of  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352)  that  he  was  equal  to  the  so-called  "  king." 
Wliat  the  exact  f\inction8  of  tide  office  were,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  to  determine  that  there  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
two  head-chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  or  two  principal  war-chiefs,  like  those  of  the 
Iroquois.    The  "  CihuacohuaU,"  according  to  Tezozomoc,  was  also  elective. 

io»Xhus  we  see.  sometimes  "  Tlacochcalcatl,"  then  again  **  Tlacateccatl,"  and 
"  Cuauhnoctll,"  made  commanders-in-chief. 

110 These  were:  Montezuma  II  (Motecnhzuma  Xocoyotzin),  Cuitlahuatzin,  and 
Quauhtemotzin. 
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spection.^^i  Therefore,  he  was  always  one  of  the  four  great  war- 
chiefs  of  the  quarters  ^^^  previous  to  his  election,  and  his  war-dress 
differed  in  fact  but  little  from  that  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  al« 
ready  stated,  he  wore  the  hair  bound  up  behind  the  occiput  with 
red  leather,  and  on  his  helmet  or  on  the  bare  head  a  towering  bush 
of  green  feathers.^^^  ^  iQ^g  and  wide  mantle  covered  his  armour, 
which  was  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  other  chiefs. ^^^  But 
his  ear-rings  of  gold,^^^  and  the  green  stone-pendant  from  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,^^^  the  golden  lip-ring,^i^  his  wristbands  of 
featherwork  and  leather, ^^®  the  upper-arm-bands  of  gold,^^^  the 

»"  Saha^^nn  (Hiscoria  Universal,  Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  264) :  "  El  capitan  general  tieno 
"  por  sn  oflcio.  mandar  en  la  batalla,  y  dar  orden  y  manera  para  efectnarla,  y  concertar 
**  los  escuadronea,  teniendose  por  grande  agmla  y  leon,  y  presumlendo  de  ser  victo- 
*'rio»>  por  los  bnenos  aderezos  con  que  va  adomado  4  la  guerra  &  manera  de  agiiila,  y 
'*dando  4  entender  que  an  oflcio  ee  morir  en  la  guerra  por  los  Snyos."  Acosta  (Lib. 
Vlf  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431) :  *'  Ordinarily  tbey  elected  young  men  for  their  kings,  because 
'*the  kings  always  went  to  war,  and  it  was  almost  the  principal  object  of  thin  office; 
"therefore  they  looked  to  their  being  proper  to  militaiy  duty,  and  fond  of  it,  also." 
Hendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap,  XXVII,  p.  1.%S):  **Tenian  estos  naturales  en  mucho  ciiamlo  su 
'*  seiior  era  ezforzado  y  valiente,  porque  tenieudo  tal  sonor  capitan,  saltan  eon  mncho 
"  tnimo  &  la  guerra.**  (Idem)  *'  Demas  de  esto,  tenian  respeto  entre  los  hijos'  &  aquel 
''que  en  la?  guerras  se  habia  mostrado  animoso,  y  A  este  elegian."  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  aJ7). 

>*>Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103):  "A  estos  quatro  seiiores  y  ditados,  despues  de  elctos 
'*principes  los  hacian  del  consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo  supremo, 
**8in  parecer  de  los  qualeb  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer,  y  muerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos 
ania  de  ser  electo  Rey  y  no  de  otros.*'    Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "Todos 

^estod  ditados  eran  del  consejo  supremo ;  y  muerto  el  Rey,  auia  de  ser 

**  elitrido  por  Rey,  hombre  que  tuuiesse  algun  ditado  destos  quatro." 

"'  This  distinction  was  worn  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Mexico  at  least  twenty  years 
alter  the  conquest.  See,  in  Vol.  II,  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  '•  CoUeccion  de  Documentos : " 
"Rclacion  de  la  Jornada  que  hizo  Don  Francisco  de  Sandoval  Acazltli,  Caciijuo  y  Senor 
"natural  que  ta6  del  pueblo  de  Tlalmanalco,  Provincia  de  Chalco,  con  el  Soiior  Vlsorey 
"Don  Antonia  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  etc."  (in  1541).  "Don  Francisco  Acazitli  Uevd  por 
'*diTisa  y  armas  cuando  fu^  ft  la  guerra  de  los  cliichimecas,  una  calavera  do  plumeria 
"con  6U8  penachos  yerdes,  una  rodela  de  lo  mismo,  y  en  ella  un  bezote  de  oro  retor- 
''cido,  con  BU  espada  y  sn  ichcahuipil,  y  Testido  con  un  Jnbon  Colorado,  y  sus  zara- 
**|rtlelle8,  zapatos  y  borcegules,  y  un  sombrero  bianco,  y  un  panuelo  grande  con  quo 
"  se  amarraba  la  cabcza,  y  un  collar  de  pedrcria  con  dos  cadcnas  "  (p.  307).  (Idem,  p. 
253)  *'  Relacion  de  la  Entnida  de  Nufio  de  Guzman,"  by  Garcia  del  Pilar.  ••  Y  viendose 
"asi  los  eenores  de&tas  comarcas,  que  eran  Tapiezuela,  sefior  desta  cibdad,  y  el  scfior 
*'  de  Tatelnlco,  y  el  de  Guaxucingo,  y  el  de  Tascaltcotle,  y  otros  muchos  senores  y  prin- 
"  cipales  destas  comarcas,  le  ftieron  k  rogar  y  suplicar,  ....  que  se  sirvicj^e  de 
"  toda^  sus  divisas  que  eran  de  oro  y  de  plumas  vcrdes  muy  galanas,  .  .  .  ."  Also 
(Relacion  de  Acazitli,  p.  311.    "  con  sn  diyisa  de  qnetvalpatzatli  de  plumeria  verde"). 

"<  Dnran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215). 

»» '•  nacochtli "  (Molina,  I.  p.  91). 

u««Yacaxiaill,"  from  «*Yacatl,*'  nose,  "xluitl,"  turquoise,  or  fine  green  stone  in 
general. 

"'  **  tentetl,"  ftrom  "  tentli,"  lips,  and  "  tetl,"  stone. 

"•"matzopetzU"  (Molina,  II,  p.  64),  "  bragaletc." 

"*  "matemecati,"  '<  bra^alete  de  oro,  o  cosa  semejaQte'*  (Molina,  II,  p.  53). 
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golden  tubes  enclosing  his  anklcs,^^** —  they  were  all  of  a  more 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  only  he  and  the  "Cihua-cohuatl"  were 
entitled  to  wear  them  thus.^^^ 

But  the  distinctive  mark  of  either  of  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  a  long  tress  or  braid  of  featherwork  (the  "  Quachiatli ")  hang- 
ing down  from  the  occiput  to  the  waist  or  girdle. ^^  Besides,  they 
carried  a  small  drum,  on  which  they  gave  signals  to  their  nien.^^ 

A  very  fair  i^presentation  of  this  costume,  especially  of  the 
characteristic  headdress,  is  found  at  Palenque,  in  the  beautiful  fig- 
ures on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  *'  altar,"  and  "  tablet  of  the  cross." 
These  tablets  and  figures  show,  in  dress,  such  a  striking  analogy 
with  what  we  know  of  the  military  accoutrements  of  the  Mexicans, 
that  it  is  a  strong  approach  to  identit3'.^24 

"0  ••  Cozcatl,"  or  **  cozcapetlatU"  or  "  cozehaatl."  "  Cozcatl "  is  a  Jewel,  or  a  chain, 
or  a  collar,  hung  with  precious  stones. 

"^  The  "Icing"  and  the  "  cihuacohuatl"  both  wore  the  same  drees  and  ornaments. 
Durin  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  216) : ''  Ord^nose  que  solo  el  rey  y  sii  coadjutor  Tlacaclel  pndiesen 
*'  traer  fapatos  en  la  casa  Real"  (p.  210).  "  Iten,  que  solo  el  rey,  y  los  reyes  de  las  pro- 
"  vincias  y  grandes  senores  pudiesen  usar  de  bra9alete8  de  oro  y  de  calcetas  de  oro  en 
"  las  gargantas  de  los  pi^s,  y  poner^e  en  los  pi^s  ca^^cabelcs  de  oro  k  pi^s  y  gulmaldas 
*'  y  cintas  de  oro  a'  la  caue^a  con  plameria."  Every  Mexican  tribe  had  this  duality  of 
the  chief  military  office,  as  Tczozomoc  distinctly  states.  Besides,  it  appears  also  dis- 
tinctly in  Central  America.  The  •'  Popol-Vuh"  mentions  "  Hun-Came"  and  "  Vukub- 
Came"  as  the  two  chiefs  of  "Xibalba."  fPart  II,  cap.  I,  p.  173)  "Then  they  all  took 
"advice  together, «nd  these:  'Han-Came'  and  *  Vucub-Camd,'  are  tlie  chief  Judges." 
(Also,  Cap.  LXII.)  See  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVUI,  p.  Ul.)  A  similar  dual- 
ity was  found  among  the  Itzaes  inhabiting  Lake  Peten,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Ursua,  in  1688.  "  Canek  "  and  *<  Quincanek  "  were  the  titles  of  the  two  chieft.  They 
called  each  other  cousins.  ("  Historia  de  la  conquista  de  la  provincia  de  el  Itza,  re- 
"  duccion  y  progresses  de  la  de  el  Lacandon,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Juan  de  Villagutierre  Soto- 
mayor,  Madrid,  1701.) 

13a  The  term  "Quachiatli "  is  from  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Molina 
has  no  mention  of  this  word.  Clavigero  describes  it,  without  giving  a  name,  as  "a  very 
"subtle  piece  of  feather>%'ork,  hanging  down  the  entire  back"  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXII). 
See,  aX&Oj  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p;  129). 

"3  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVIII).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p.  129).  MendieU 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  DurAn  (Cap.  XXXV)  p.  277 :  "  y  yendo  el  rey  Axayacatl 
"  vitorioso  tocando  un  tambor  de  oro  que  k  las  espaldas  llevaba,  lo  qual  se  usaba 
"  quando  iba  en  alcencc."  (Idem,  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  372)  "  y  k  las  espaldas  un  atiunbor  de 
"  oro,  con  que  los  reyes  hazian  sonal  al  arremeter  y  eu  el  retirar,  de  suerte  que  los  reyes 
"  Servian  de  atambor,  6  sus  generales,  los  quales  tocauan  al  arma  y  k  recoger  de  loa 
"  exercitos." 

134  Especially  the  left  hand  figure  of  the  so-called  "  altar-piece."  The  right  hand 
figure  map  be  a  priest,  but  we  would  suggest  that  both  figures  are  those  of  ehi^Sf  one 
representing  the  equivalent  to  the  "  Tlaca-tccuhtli,"  and  the  other,— the  right  hand  fig- 
ure,—the  equivalent  to  the  "Cihuacohuatl."  (See:  "Travels  in  Central  America, 
"Yucatan,  and  Chiapas,"  by  J.  Stcpliens;  also,  the  plates  fVom  Dupaix,  in  Lord  Kinga- 
borough.)  Count  Minutoli  ("  Beschreibung  einer  alten  Stadt  In  Uuatimala."  Berlin, 
1832)  has :  Tab.  I,  a  fair  representation  of  the  "tablet  of  the  cross,"  also.  The  left  hand 
figure  is  evidently  a  -cbieftain  of  the  highest  grade,  as  the  "  Quachiatli "  of  Torquenuda, 
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'  Both  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  his  "  coadjutor;'  the  "  Cihua- 
cohuatl/'  while  exercising,  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces, discretionary  powers  in  military  matters,  were  still  subject  to 
a  higher  authority.  This  was  the  council  of  chiefs^^  (*'tlatocan"), 
of  which  they  were,  ex-o£Bcio,  members,  with  the  additional  title 
of  " speakers"  ("  tlatoani"),  and  occupying,  therefore,  the  " speak- 
er's-seat"  ("  tlatoca-ycpalli").^^  In  this  council  the  ultimate 
power  of  government  was  vested,  its  functions  were  equally  legisla- 
tive and  judiciary;  the  execution  of  its  decrees  belonged  to  the 
war-chiefs.  Peace  and  war  lay  in  its  hands,  the  war-chiefs  alone 
could  not  decide  upon  either.  ^^^    The  existence  of  this  council  as 

is  plainly  recognizable.  In  all  those  flgores  of  Central  American  reliefs  we  discern  the 
characteristic  parta  of  the  Mexican  costame:  the  breechK;lolh("maxtlatl")and  the 
head-dieas.  Several  of  them  have  the  Jacket,  *'hnepil,"  and  the  chiefs  have,  as  orna- 
ments, the  **  cozcatl,'*  the  "  matzoijetztli,"  and  especially,  the  ear-rings  and  the  towering 
plumage.  Lip-pendants  and  nose-rings  are  very  prominent  on  the  statues  of  Copan. 
▲n  illustration  of  the  costume  of  the  two  chiefs,  both  being  dressed  exactly  alike,  is 
given  by  Dur4a  on  plate  8  (to  chapter  23  of  the  first  part  of  his  work).  Axuyaca  is  also 
represented  in  full  armour  on  plates  10  and  11. 

i>*The  word  is  from  Molina  (Vocab.  II,  p.  141,— "tlatocan,"— **corte  6  palacio  de 
**gTande8  sefiores."  Id.  I,  p.  30,  "consejo  real,"  *' tlatocanecentlalihztli ").  It  derives 
from  **  ni-tlatoa,''  to  speak.  A  very  good  illustration  of  this  council  is  found  in  the 
**Popol-Vah  "  (Part  II,  cap.  Vlli),  notwithstanding  the  diilUse  language,  we  can  easily 
discern  how  the  council  of  chiefs  was  constituted  at  "Xibalba,"  "Hunahpu,"  and 
**  Xbalanque,"  iipon  their  arrival  at  the  council-hall,  found  there  twelve  chiefs,  the 
names  of  which  are  all  given  (p.  147).  After  Alontezuma  was  captured  and  brought  to 
Spanish  quarters  "  there  were  always  in  his  comp&ny  twenty  great  lords  and  compan* 
**ion8  and  councillors"  (Bemal-Diez,  Cap.  XCV,  p.  95,  vol.  II,  Yedia).  These  were 
probably  the  members  of  the  supreme  council. 

is« ..  Xlatoani,"— "  hablador,  6  gran  senor"  (Molina,  II,  p.  141).  Bemal-Diez  says 
( Cap.  XXXV III,  p.  32,  Vedia.  II)  that  when  they  arrived  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa :  **  vini- 
**  eron  dos  canoas  muy  grandes,  ....  y  en  ellas  viui^ren  muchos  Indies  Mejica- 
**  DOS,  y  como  vieron  los  estandartes  y  navio  grande,  conoci^ron  que  alii  habian  de  ir  ft 
**  hablar  al  capitan,  y  fVi^ronse  derechos  al  navib,  y  entran  dentro  y  preguntan  quien  era 
*'  el  Tlatoan,  que  en  su  lengua  dicen  el  seiior."  Seuor  Icazbalceta,  in  his  note  No.  36  (p. 
12  of  Vol.  II  of  **  Coleccion  de  Documentos  *')  defines  '*  Tlatoan i "  aa  follows :  '^  .  .  . 
'*  .  era  la  denomiuacion  que  se  daba  ft  los  superiores  y  gobernantes,  equivalente  ft 
*'  )a  antigua  nuestra  senor,  y  con  la  cual  llamaban  ft  los  espanoles.'*  ("  Real  £J6cutoria 
**  de  S.  M.  sobre  Tierras  y  Keservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga,  perteneciente  ft  los  caciques  de 
^*Axapusco,  de  la  Jurisdiccion  de  Otumba.")  "  Tlatoca-ycpalli,"  from  "  tlatoca,"  and 
•*  icpalli,"  stool, 

^*^  The  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  the  council  in  aU  matters  is  amply  proven  (Duran, 
Cap.  XIV,  p,  117;  cap.  XVI,  p.  133).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "All  these 
'*fuur  tituUiries  were  of  the  supreme  council,  without  whose  advice  the  king  neither 
^made,  nor  could  make,  anything  of  importance."  But  especially  the  remarkable  par- 
agraph ftom  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  362),  speaking  of  the  "  Cihnacohnatl  :** 
**  Este  Juez  parece  tener  veces,  y  autoridad  de  Vin*ei,  ft  los  quales  comunica  el  Rei  an- 
'^toridad  absoluta,  para  govei-nar,  y  despachar  negocios,  cometidos  a  su  sola,  y  abso- 
'*  Inta  determinacion,  ....  pues  en  cosas  de  su  Goviemo,  conoce  la  audienciat  que 
**  toda  junta  at  hace  persona  de  Rei^  y  con  «u  autoridad  le  pueden  rqprimirj  y  reprimen," 
It  id  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  any  definite  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  councU.   AH  we  can  say  positively  is,  that  it  existed,  and  was  supreme. 
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a  supreme  authority,  proves  the  Mexicans  to  have  been,  not  subject 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  monarch,  but  organized  after  the  princi- 
ples of  a  military  democracy.  They  were  a  barbarous  but  free  and 
ivarlike  community. 

Legitimate  causes  for  war  were  frequently  furnished  to  the  Mex- 
icans. Their  traders,  or  those  of  allied  or  subjected  tribes,  were 
often  exposed  to  outrage  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  and 
among  foreign  '*  pueblos."  Such  acts  were  always  regarded  as 
justifying  open  warfare,  and  the  opportunity  was  speedily  im- 
proved. But  pretext 8^^^  were  eagerly  sought  for  also,  and  the 
Mexicans  therefore  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  ground  for  pounc- 
ing upon  any  tribe  which  excited  their  cupidity.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  war  was  carried  on  by  them  for  subsistence.  It 
was  further  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human  victims, 
their  religion  demanding  human  sacrifices  at  least  eighteen  times 
every  year.^*-^  Every  important  event,  like  an  improvement  of 
the  "too-calli,"  ^^^  and  especially  the  installation  of  a  new  war-chief 
of  the  highest  degree  (*'  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "),  had  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  special  butchery  of  men, —  and  these  victims  had  to  be  obtained 
through  war,^^^  Therefore  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  battlefield,  to  look  more  to  the  capture  than  to  the 
slaying  of  their  foes.^^^ 

19B  ip^ie  war  which  resulted  hi  the  conquest  of  Chalco,  the  foray  against  Ahuilizapan 
(Orizava)  and  Cempoal,  were  all  brought  about  by  the  inobt  wautou  provocations  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XIX«  p.  30;  cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXI,  p« 
48).  (Torqnemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XL,  p.  159.)  (Clavlgero,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII.)  Durin 
positively  denies  it,  saying  that  the  Mexicans  never  made  war  unless  provoked,  but 
this  is  too  manifeiitly  untrue  (Gomara,  p.  442). 

*^'  Thebe  were  the  regular  monthly  festivals  only. 

130  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  287),  when  the  war  agaiuHt  Mechoacon  was  determined 
upon :  *'  and  ttiat  the  main  reason  why  he  wished  to  measure  himself  witii  their  strength 
"was  to  try  to  celebrate  with  them  (by  tlie  means  of  prisoners  taken  f^om  them)  the  in- 
'^  anguration  of  the  stone,  that  was  similar  to  the  sun,  and  to  tinge  his  temple  with  the 
**  blood  of  these  nations."  Gomara  (*'  De  las  guerras,"  p.  442,  Vedia,  I,  ''y  pai*a,  como 
'^  ellos  dicen,  haber  esclavos  que  sacriflcar  k  los  diohes  y  cebar  k  los  soldaf^os  *'). 

^'^  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  chietlain  to  inaugurate  liis  a<lmiuistration  with  a  mili- 
tary exploit,  and  great  importance  was  placed  upon  that  the  head-chief  should  make 
prisoners  on  that  occasion  with  his  own  hands.  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  93;  cap.  LXI,  p.  lUl;  cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147).  These  three 
passages  relate  to  Tizoczic.  to  Ahuitzotl,  and  to  the  last  Montezuma,  respectively.) 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  131, 132,  and  133).  Torquomada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LV, 
p.  172,  and  cap.  LXIX,  p.  VM). 

*'3  This  wan  a  very  faUil  custom,  as  against  the  Spaniards.  Had  the  Mexicans  been 
intent  upon  kUling  instead  of  overpowering  their  white  enemies  alive,  their  resistance 
would  have  been  more  formidable.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  capturing  a  single  horseman, 
they  recklessly  sacrificed  numbers  of  their  own,  when  they  thought  to  be  able  to  sur- 
round him,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  corps  or  detachment.  The  custom  was,  however, 
general  among  the  Nohuatlao  tribes* 
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The  question  of  peace  or  war  could  only  be  decided  by  the  su- 
preme council  of  chiefs.  ^^  If  war  was  to  take  place  it  was  some' 
iimea^  but  not  aZwaya^  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the  tribe  con- 
cemedf  challenging  it  to  light  or  to  submit  and  to  become  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans.^^  These  delegates  carried  particular  distinctive 
tokens  ;^^  they  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  pueblo  which  they 
were  to  notify,  and,  entering  the  council-house,  briefly  exposed  the 
object  of  their  coming  to  the  chiefs  there  gathered.  If,  after  de- 
liberation, the  tribe  thus  threatened  agreed  to  submit  and  to  give 
tribute,  then  all  was  well,  and  the  delegates  departed  again,  loaded 
with  presents.  But  if  any  reparation  or  proposal  for  accommoda- 
tion other  than  actual  siUmiisaian  was  proffered,  or  if  the  reply  was 
even  defiant,  the  Mexican  delegates  at  once  stepped  up  to  the  head 
war-chief  of  the  enemy,  and  with  white  paint  (which  they  carried 
in  their  casket  of  supplies)  anointed  his  arms.  Further,  they 
placed  feathers  on  his  head  and  gave  to  him  a  shield  and  sword. 
This  was  the  declaration  of  war.^^^  Thereupon  they  withdrewi 
but  if  a  custom  prevaUing  among  all  the  tribes  then  inhabiting  the 

>o  We  have,  on  this  point,  the  poBitive  declaration  of  the  last  Montezuma  himself. 
When  the  tribe  of  Hnezotzinco  sent  delegates  to  Mexico,  proposing  an  alliance  against 
Tl&xcallan,  Montexnma  replied  to  them:  "Brothers  and  sons,  you  are  welcome,  rest 
''Yourselves  a  while,  for  although  I  am  king  indeed,  I  alone  cannot  satisfy  you,  but 
**  only  together  with  all  the  chielb  of  the  sacred  Mexican  senate  "  ("  To  solo  no  puede 
"  Tsleros,  sino  con  todos  los  principales  del  sacro  senado  Mexicano."  Tezozomoo, 
Cap.  XCVII}.    Also,  Gomara  ("  De  las  guerras,**  p.  442,  Vedia,  I). 

i^Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129):  "This  was  the  common  way,  although 
**  sometimes  they  took  them  by  surprise.** 

iM  Torquemada  (Lib.  XTV,  cap.  I.  p.  534) :  "  in  the  right  carried  an  arrow,  holding  it 
"  by  its  head,  the  feathered  end  upwards,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  small  shield.** 

>'*Ixtlilxochitl  C'Histoire  des  ChichimSques  ou  des  Anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco,**  Cap. 
XXXVIII,  pp.  269, 270, 271,  and  272)  claims  that  they  sent  three  different  summons,  one 
by  the  Mexicans,  one  by  the  Tezcucans,  and  another  by  the  Tlacopans.  But  this  is  not 
otherwise  confirmed.  The  answer,  unless  time  was  positively  requested,  and  the  Mex- 
icans deemed  it  politic  to  delay,  decided  the  yery  first  time. 

Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129) :  **  Determined  and  resolved  that  there  should 
"be  war,  they  sent  certain  shields  and  robes  to  those  whom  they  intended  to  assail  (as 
"  it  was  their  custom  to  never  send  a  message  without  a  present).*'  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XIY,  cap.  II,  p.  fi37,  almost  a  literal  copy  Arom  Mendieta).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p. 
19;  cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  etc.,  etc.).  IxUilxochitl  ('' Hist,  des  Chichim.,**  Cap.  XXXVIII). 
Dnrkn  (C^p.  IX,  p.  74;  cap.  LVII,  p.  450.  Montezuma  being  challenged  by  the  Huexo* 
tainca,  and  Cap.  LIX,  p.  464,  by  the  Cholulteca).  The  white  paint.  "  tizatl  '*  (Molina,  II, 
p.  lis,  "clerto  bamiz,  o  tierra  blanca.**  See,  also,  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  VIII),  was  an  emblem 
of  d«atk,  the  shield,  "for  to  defend  himself  therewith,"  and  the  sword,  '*  for  to  offend  if 
**  he  was  able.**  The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  red  tomahawk  sent  in  token  of  war  by 
noithem  savages  (Losklel :  "  Geschichte  der  Mission  der  evangcUschen  Brlider  unter 
den  Indianem  in  Nord-Amerika.**  Barby,  1789,  Part  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  187.  Also,  Adair: 
History  of  the  American  Indians'*). 

Bepobt  Fbabodt  Museum,  II.    9. 
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country,  had  permitted  their  coming  unraolestedj^^T  their  return^ 
once  outside  of  the  council-house,  was  not  placed  under  any  simi- 
lar safe-guard.  Oftentimes  that  return  to  Mexico  was  attended 
with  the  most  imminent  personal  danger  to  the  delegates.^^s 

The  cases,  if  any,  are  certainly  few  in  number,  where  a  tribe 
thus  provoked  or  defied,  voluntarily  submitted  to  tribute.  The 
Mexicans  could  be  sure^  almost,  of  war,  whenever  their  supreme 
council  had  agreed  upon  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  at 
the  official  house  had  concluded,  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  pueblo,  and  in  case  of  great  urgency,  a  monstrous 
drum,  with  a  specially  dismal  sound,  called  the  whole  tribe  to  arms 
from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple.^'^ 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  just  discussed,  a  rapid  mo- 
bilization of  the  forces  of  the  whole  tribe  was  very  feasible.  The 
minor  subdivisions  gathered  under  their  '^  captains,"  and  all  to- 
gether proceeded  almost  simultaneously  to  the  store-houses  of  the 
four  great  quarters  of  the  tribe,  where  the  stewards  dealt  out  the 

isY  Torqnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  535):  "qne  aanque  estas  Gtentes  eran  de  su 
V  natural  condition  mae  yeugativaa,  que  todas  las  del  Mundo,  respetaban  a'  los  Embax- 
-**  adores  de  eus  mortales  encmigoe,  como  a'  Dioees,  teniendo  por  mejor  yiolar  qnalqaier 
**  rito  de  Bu  Religion,  qne  pecar  contra  laTe  dada  ft  los  Embaxadores," 

Its  For  comparison  with  Loekiel  on  the  northern  Indians  (Cap.  XI,  p.  187)  see  Tezoi- 
omoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  15).  When  the  "Atempanecatl  TIacaeleltzin "  returned  Tor  the 
eecond  time  to  Azcaputzalco,  this  time  to  challenge  the  Tecpanecas  and  defy  them  to 
open  war,  and  after  he  had  properly  decorated  their  war-chief  Tezozomoctli,  the  latter 
gave  to  him  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  saying:  ''Take  here,  also,  something  to 
"protect  your  body,  and  this  shield  and  sword,  '* maccuahnitl/'  and  see  if  you  may 
*'  return  home  safely."  Atempanecatl  was  attacked  by  Tecpanecan  scouts,  pursued  m 
far  as  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  escaped  only  through  his  swiftness  and  personal  bra- 
Tery.  This  episode  is  confirmed  by  Durin  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74),  and  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XII,  pp.  482  and  483),  although  they  both  say  that  the  Mexican  delegate  escaped  by 
avoiding  the  warriors  of  the  Tecpanecas  by  circuitous  paths.  Still,  it  shows  that  his  re- 
.tum  was  attended  with  great  personal  danger.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII)  attributes 
.this  action  to  the  first  Montezuma.  ("  Huehue-Montezumai"  or  **  Montezuma  Ylhnica* 
mina.") 

i>*  Bemal-Diez  (Cap.  XCII,  Vedia,  IT,  pp.  90  and  91).  On  the  top  of  the  great  tem- 
ple :  *'  y  alii  tenian  un  tambor  nuy  grande  endemasla,  que  cuando  le  tanian  el  sonide 
"  del  era  tan  triste  y  de  tal  manera,  como  dicen  instrumento  de  los  inflemos,  y  mas  de 
**  dos  Icguas  de  alii  se  oia ;  y  declan  que  los  cueros  de  aquel  tambor  eran  de  sierpes  muy 
'"  grandes."  Besides  this  drum  they  used  conch-shells  in  great  numbers,  thus  creating 
a  horrid  noise.  The  Spaniards  grew  intimately  acquahited  with  these  awf\il  signala 
on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  July,  1520,  when  the  various  instruments  called  out  the 
Mexican  warriors  to  that  pursuit  which  caused  the  slaughter  on  the  dyke  leading  to 
Tlacopan.  Every  one  reading  the  splendid  descriptions  of  Mr.  Fresoott,  of  this  bloody 
retreat  ("History  of  Xhe  Couq.  of  Mexico,'*  Book  V,  chap.  Ill),  will  remember:  "the 
-«  huge  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent  forth  those  solemntones  which, 
^'lieard  only  in  seaaons  of  calamity,  vibrated  through  every  comer  of  the  capital"  (p. 
S,  of  Vol.  n). 
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armament.i^^^  Thus  the  largest  bodies  were  assembled,  fhmisbed 
with  weapons,  and  organized  under  their  respective  leaders  of  all 
grades  on  very  short  notice,  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  chief 
commander  to  sally  forth,  either  by  canoes  across  the  lake,^^^  or 
along  the  causeways,  to  the  mainland.  Each  warrior  carried 
mostly  his  own  frugal  provisions  ^^^  which  the  women  of  each 
household  had  prepared ;  ^^  corn-bread,  meal-cakes,  ground  beans, 
"corn-meal  seasoned  with  pepper ;"i^3  but  special  carriers  also 
accompanied  the  force,  loaded  with  a  surplus  of  food,  with  robes 
for  tents,  reeds  for  huts  and  bowers,  and  with  cooking  utensils 
like  kettles,  pans,  baskets ;  also  with  mats.^^^    Sometimes  these 

>^*  It  also  happened  that  an  intorral  of  twenty  days  (a  Mexican  month)  elapsed  be- 
tween the  proclamation  of  war  and  the  final  departure.  At  least,  in  most  cases,  a  few 
days  were  spent  in  preparations,  since  the  Mexicans  had  to  give  time  to  their  oatside 
allies  or  enbjects  to  prepare,  also.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI) :  **  The  Mexicans  in 
**  the  Interyal  prepared  the  arms  in  all  the  quarters,—  shields,  swords,  and  made  and 
''finished  tnany  rods  (* tlatsontectli '),  also  slings,  and  pebbles  to  be  thrown  with 
"cords.**  (Id.,  Cap.  LVII)  **  Within  twenty  days  they  prepared  and  fitted  out  all  kinds 
**of  arms,  first  in  the  five  quarters  of  Mexico -Tenuchtitlan:  Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Ytza- 
« cnalco,  Cnepopan,  and  TlatiliUoo,  now  caUed  Santiago."  In  many  cases,  however, 
an  instantaneous  mobilization  of  the  whole  force  became  necessary.  Mexico,  in  times 
of  peace,  had  to  be  always  ready  for  war.  See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  49 
and  50). 

i«i  Canoes,  "  acalli"  (water^honses,  firom  "atl,**  water,  and  "calli,**  house),  were  used 
for  the  trafiic  with  the  main  land,  but  also  largely  for  the  carrying  of  warriors.  It  is 
well  known  what  important  part  tbey  played  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 
For  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  against  a  hostile  tribe,  both  on  land  and  water, 
see  Dnr&n  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  ISi),  wherein  he  describes  the  attack  upon  Cnitiahnac,  both  by 
canoes  and  on  dry  land. 

U9  Darin  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  869) :  "porque  demas  de  lo  que  los  reyes  proueyan  de  sns 
**grande8  trojos  y  graneros,  oada  soldado  Uevaua  &  questas  su  particular  comida, 
**  todo  lo  que  podia  llevar,  atada  ft  la  carga  el  espada  y  la  rodela,  etc.,  etc." 

>«a  The  women  prepared  the  food,  but  it  also  occurred  that  the  ttencardt  digpented  it. 
Teaosomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  49) :  *'■  With  this  the  stewards  and  calpixques  of  the  tribes 
"gave  to  their  quarters  maize  for  to  make  biscuit,  tlacactutopochtU,  pinole,  ground 
"pepper,  chian,  beans,  and  aU  what  pertained  to  it,  providing  themselves  with  every- 
"  thing  necessary  for  certain  day  stated."  The  '*  tlaxcaltotopochtli "  ( from  **  tlaxcaUl," 
corn-bread,  and  "  totopochtli,"  burnt-bread)  would  be  biscuit  of  maise-meal,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  "  vizcocho."  The  pinolli,  or  pinole,  corn-meal  mixed  with  pepper,  was 
aa  important  victual.  The  food  of  the  Mexicans,  in  general,  outside  of  the  meats  (ex- 
claaively  fowl  and  some  game)  and  aquatic  animals,  consisted  of  maize  In  various 
forms,  and  of  pepper,. "  chilli,"  as  seasoning.  Cacao  fhmished  their  main  beverage, 
and  stores  of  it  were  taken  along.  See,  also,  Durin  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  368 :  "  maiz  tostado 
**y  otro  molido  y  hecho  harina,  ft-ijol  molido,  pan  biscochado,  tamales  mohosos  y  cura- 
"  dos  al  sol,  grandes  fardos  de  chUe,  cacao  molido  hecho  en  peUas  ").  They  also  used 
maize  to  compose  a  beverage  called  "  yolatl,"  which  possessed  particularly  viviiying 
qualities  (See  note  of  Sr.  Ramirez  to  p.  290  of  Durikn),  and  which  they  dispensed  even 
on  the  battlefield  (Durin,  Cap.  XXXVII;  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII). 

144  These  carriers  are  called  "tamemes,"  and  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
rilaves.  Bat  they  probably  were  outcasts  ttom.  the  bond  of  kinship,  or  the  men  of 
newly  conquered  tribes  (like  Tlatilulco  for  a  time  alter  its  capture),  upon  whom  this 
itgroding  work  {JbeooMM  woman-iikeU)  waa  imposed  as  a  penary.    Slaves  were  not  nu- 
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carriers  were  bnrthened  with  a  snrplns  of  arms,  and  even  with  or- 
naments, designed  to  reward  deeds  of  high  valor  on  the  battlefield 
itself.  This  ^^  train  "  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  was  under 
the  command  of  stewards,  who  accompanied  the  force  for  that  pnr- 
pose.^^^  The  Mexicans  having  no  domestic  animals  besides  small 
dogs  and  fowls,  it  necessarily  followed  that  their  supplies  and 
stores  taken  along  by  carriers  were  limited,  and  that  consequently 
their  expeditions  could  never  be  of  long  duration,  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  forays  or  **  raids  **  than  of  regular  campaigns. 
As  long  as  they  moved  among  friendly  tribes  they  expected  these 
to  Airnish  victuals ;  further  on  they  relied  upon  what  the  enemy's 
country  might  possibly  afford. 

But  the  Mexicans,  since  their  position  in  the  middle  of  the  la- 
gune  had  been  secured,  and  after  they  had  once  gained  a  foothold 
on  its  shores  by  overpowering  successively  some  of  the  tribes  scat- 
tered along  the  mainland,  not  any  longer  ventured  out  alone  on 
their  marauding  expeditions.  They  required  of  those  whom  they 
conquered  to  join  them  in  arms  at  their  bidding.^^  What  the 
exact  relations  were,  which  existed  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
other  tribes  of  the  valley,  especially  those  of  Tczcuco  and  Tlaco- 

merous  among  the  Mexicans,  If  there  were  any  at  all  beyond  the  prisoners  of  war. 
The  latter  they  oonld  not  use  for  sach  a  purpose.  Some  of  the  young  people  often  ac- 
companied the  warriors,  carrying  their  weapons  and  supplies,  that  they  might  see  and 
learn  (Tezozomoo,  Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121).  Bat  the  nnmbers  of  these  carriers  (100,000)  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Among  the  various  objects  mentioned  by  Tesozomoc  as  carried 
along  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  campaigns/there  are  *' tents,  low  huts,  reeds  for  the 
xacales."  "  Tent,**  in  Mexican,  signifies  '*  Quachcalli,"  fh>m  *'  Quacbtli,"  mantle,  and 
**  calli,"  house.  Huts,  **  xacalli,"  of  straw,  or  bowers,  they  certainly  used,  and  the  step 
is  not  very  great,  from  the  hut  to  the  tent  covered  with  what  we  call  among  northern 
Indians  a  ''blanlcet."  Diirin  mentions  both  tents  and  huts,  **tienda8  y  xacales,'*  flre- 
quently  (Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  186;  cap.  XXII,  p.  190,  etc.).  The  cooking  utensils,  like 
pans  and  kettles,  had  to  go  along,  of  course.  Mats,  *'  pctiatl,"  for  conches,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  for  the  Qovering  of  huts,  were  equally  reqoiMite  and  even  indispensable. 
Lastly,  manUes  of  **  nequen  *'  (Sisal  hemp,  ^' Jennequin  ").  This  was  the  most  ordinary 
material  composing  the  dress  of  Mexicans.  The  **  huepil "  of  the  ordinary  Mexican 
was  made  out  of  "  nequen.**  These  mantles  were  used  for  protection  against  the  sun; 
they  were  light  and  therefore  convenient  to  wear  and  to  have  carried  (See  Tezozomoo, 
Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  49  and  50). 

MATezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50):  **T  los  mayordomos  personalmente  fhdron  i 
"  esta  Jornada ''  (against  Oiizava). 

>««  Those  tril)es  which  had  been  made  subjects  to  Mexico  were  compeUed,  whenever 
called  upon,  to  Join  the  armed  forces  of  the  Mexicans.  Tezozomoo  seldom  speaks  of 
any  foray  without  mentioning  that  the  subjected  tribes  took  part  in  it,  on  the  summons 
of  the  Mexicans  to  that  effect.  See  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  183);  Tezoz* 
omoc  (Cap.  XXXI,  p.  49;  cap.  XL VII,  p.  77;  cap.  LI,  p.  83).  There  is  hardly  any  direct 
testimony,  but  the  fiict  is  abundantly  proven  that  the  Mexicans  could  call  out,  and  did 
call  out,  to  their  assistance,  any  tril>e  which  they  had  previously  conquered.  See  Du- 
rin  (Cap.  XI.  p.  813) ;  and  Zurita  "  Bapport,  etc. ''  p.  11. 
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pan,  we  ehall  not  attempt  to  disenss  here,  reserving  it  for  a  future 
opportunity  ;^^^  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  all  those  tribes, 
whether  regarded  by  history,  as  it  now  appears,  as  confederated 
or  allied  to  the  Mexicans,  or  as  their  subjects,  were  at  any  rate 
under  the  military  supremacy  of  Mexico^^  Whenever,  therefore, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Mexican  chief-council  agreed  upon 
war,  delegates  were  sent  to  all  tribes  connected  with  Mexico, ^^^ 
calling  upon  them  to  send  their  forces,  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  a  certain  place  where  the  Mexicans  would  meet  them,  and 
whence  all  together  would  proceed,  under  Mexican  command,  on 
the  foray  determined  upon  by  the  tribe  of  the  lake-centre. ^^^ 

Such  notiflcations  were  never  disregarded  by  the  valley-pueblos, ^^^ 
still  less  by  those  of  different  stock-languages  outside  of  the  val- 
ley, and  held  by  the  Mexicans  as  tributary  subjects.^^^   The  force, 

1*''  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  determine  here  whether  a  league  or  confederacy  ex- 
Ifted  between  Mexico*  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan,  or  whether  the  latter  two  tribes  were 
aubjects  of  the  former.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  among  the  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  we  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  discussion. 

*** Herrera  (Deo.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133) :  "Con  Mexico  estaban  confederados 
**los  Sefiores  de  Tescuco,  i  Tlacopan,  que  hora  llaman  Tacuba,  t  partian  lo  que  gana- 
**  ban,  i  obedecian  al  Senor  de  Mexico,  en  lo  tocante  it  la  guerra."  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fiict  that,  when  Cortes  moved  towards  Mexico  Arom  the  coast,  be  was 
ererywhere  told  of  the  great  power  of  the  Mexioam  otUy^  without  any  reference  to  the 
others.  On  a  Joint  expedition  or  fbray,  the  Mexican  chief  commanded  the  others,  even 
if  he  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  **  Tlacatecuhtli."   (Zurita,  p.  11). 

M*  This  fact  is  so  numerously  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc,  that  we  forbear  encumber, 
ing  with  detailed  quotations.  Almost  erery  other  chapter  of  the  Cronica  Mexicana, 
after  the  20th  about,  has  a  reference  to  it.    Also  Durikn. 

iM  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  forth  on  their  unlucky  expedition  against  Mechoacan, 
hi  1479,  ail  the  tribes  were  directed  to  meet  at "  Matlatzinco-Toluca '*  (Tezozomoc,  cap. 
LI,  p.  83).  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288).  Axayacatl :  "  mandb  partiese  el  exercito  de 
*'la  cindad  y  que  en  sus  capitanias  fhesen  it  los  t4rmino8  de  los  Matlatzinoas,  y  que  alii 
** se  hiciese  Junta  de  la  gente  entre  estos  terminos  de  Matlatzinco  y  Tlaxlmaloyan."  On 
the  foray  against  "Xiquipilco  y  Xilotepec,''— Chilocan  was  appointed  meeting-place,^ 
**  commenced  to  move  the  Mexicans,  all  the  others  having  set  out  already  two  or  three 
**day8  before,  for  the  same  place  of  Chilocan  "  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXI,  p.  102).  Durin, 
speaking  of  the  foray  against  Meztitlan  (Cap.  XL,  p.  818) :  "  El  rey,  que  mientras  le  tu- 
*'  raua  la  uncion  y  estar  velando  salvo  sua  insinias  y  en  ayuno  y  penitencia,  que  toda  la 
"gente  que  estuvlese  aperceuida  y  aparejada  se  recogiesse  en  Atotonilco,  y  que  alii 
"agnardasen  todos  al  demas  exercito  y  en  Itzmiquilpan.^ 

itt  There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  that,  up  to  the  time  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, any  pueblo  had  ever  ventured  to  refuse  such  assistance  to  the  Mexicans.  Only 
when  Cort^  moved  upon  Mexico  for  the  second  time,  did  such  acts  of  open  rebellion 
occur. 

MS  Some  difference  existed  between  the  relations  of  the  Mexicans  with  kindred  tribes 
speaking  the  same  ("  Kahuatl ")  language,  and  with  those  of  other  stock.  Thus,  the 
**  Totonaca  "  of  the  coast  were  held  in  great  subjection,  while  the  Chalca  of  the  valley 
were  treated  almost  like  allies.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  so^alled  empire  of  Mex- 
ico (or  of  Anahnac,  as  it  is  very  erroneously  called)  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  but  a 
conliBderacy  of  the  Nahuatlao-tribes  of  the  valley,  with  the  Mexicans  as  military  leaders. 
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therefore,  that  sallied  out  of  Mexico  was  sure  to  find  at  the  meet- 
ing-place appointed,  numerous  reinforcements  from  various  tribes, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  with  an  organization  similar  to  their 
own,^^  ready  for  the  onward  march,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, a  certain  share  of  human  victims  and  of  plunder  would 
reward  their  efforts.^^ 

As  soon  as  the  entire  force  was  duly  collected  at  the  appointed 
meeting-place,  it  began  to  move  forward  speedily  and  swiftly,  and 
in  a  straight  line,  if  possible,  towards  the  enemy's  country.  The 
various  tribes,  as  well  as  their  respective  subdivisions,  kept  dis- 
tinct  from  each  other,  led  by  their  own  native  chiefs.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  mostly  in  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  body  of  war- 
riors was  not  always  pleasant  to  tributary  or  friendly  settlements 
situated  along  the  marchroute.  These  were  expected  to  come  out 
with  reinforcements,  with  food  and  presents,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  failed  or  neglected  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  it  be- 
came exposed  to  the  most  barbarous  violence.  Such  pueblos  were 
sacked,  plundered,  the  people  ill-treated.  In  their  fury  the  Mexi- 
cans sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  empty  and  destroy  the  stores  of 
maize,  and  to  kill  wantonly  the  few  domestic  animals  (dogs  and 
fowls)  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.^^^ 

The  tribute  which  the  valley  pneblos  paid  to  RIezico  may  yet,  perhaps,  prove  to  have 
been  more  a  religions  offering  than  anything  else.  They  were  certainly  more  on  tenns 
of  equality,  whereas  the  foreign  tribes  were  held  in  subjection  proper.  The  word 
*'  popoluca,''  stammerers,  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  those  of  the  coast,  and  which  has 
induced  Clavigero  to  adopt  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  "Fopoluca"  language,  shows  the 
disdain  and  hatred  nourished  by  tribes  of  different  stock  towards  each  other. 

><^  Each  tribe  had  to  prepare  its  own  arms  and  supplies,  it  remained  under  Its  own 
chiefs  and  captains.  Tezozomoc  and  Duran  both  agree  on  this  point.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Everywhere  in  the  valley,  and 
even  in  Matlaltzinco,  we  And  the  characteristic  division  of  the  Mexicans,— the  two 
head-war-chiefs,  the  four  quarters,  and  the  minor  captains  and  braves. 

iJ^  Ixtilxochitl  ('<  Histoire  des  Chichimeques,"  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  273)  says  that  Mex- 
ico and  Tezcuco  had  each  two-Afths,  Tlacopan  one-flfth,  of  the  spoils.  Tezozomoo 
claims  three-fourths  for  Mexico  alone.  The  point  is  yet  in  doubt.  (Zurita,  "  Rapport, 
etc.,"  p.  12.) 

"*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50) :  "  The  Mexicans  never  lacked  food  nor  supplies,** 
when  on  tlie  march,  since  they  **  were  so  much  feared  by  all  the  tribes,  that  as  soon  aa 
*' they  arrived  they  were  well  received  and  treated.  When  their  forces  were  on  the 
*'  war-path  neither  man  nor  woman  remained  outside  of  their  dwellings,  out  of  fear  of 
*'  the  warriors,  and  if  these  perchance  met  any  one,  any  laborer  or  trader,  they  robbed 
"  him  even  up  to  his  very  clothes.  Such  tribes  as  did  not  go  out  to  meet  them  they  plun- 
"  dered  and  robbed  of  evenrthing,  emptying  their  stores  of  maize,  killing  their  fowls 
*'and  even  their  dogs.»»  (Id.  Cap.  LXXXI V.  p.  147.)  DurAn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  183) :  "porque 
*'  para  el  camino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  como  tengo 
"  dicho,  so  pena  de  ser  destruidos."  It  thus  appears  that  for  the  march  the  Mexicans 
did  not  have  to  provide  any  food,  since  the  settlements  along  the  route  had  to  maintain 
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The  objective  point  of  this  march  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  enemy's  territory.  There  was  no  strict  boundary-line 
dividing  the  tribes  of  Mexico  from  each  other ;  a  belt  of  uninhab- 
ited or  deserted  land  merely  surrounded  and  thus  isolated  every 
tribe.i^  This  neutral  strip  was  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy 
expected  the  Mexicans  ^provided  they  knew  of  their  coming,  and 
felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field). ^^^  It  was, 
therefore,  commonly  called  "ground  of  war  or  battle"  ("Yao- 
tlalli"),^^  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  force  approached  this  re- 
gion, its  movements  grew  less  swift  and  proportionately  more 
cautious.  At  dusk  they  halted  on  this  dangerous  area,  selecting 
for  their  encampment,  if  possible,  an  elevated,  open  position,  un- 
favorable for  sui'prise.  The  huts  (and  perhaps  tents)  and  bow- 
ers, for  which  some  materials  had  been  taken  along,  were  hurriedly 

tbem,  Doran  poeitively  saying,  on  the  eaxne  page«  aftev  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the 
•applies  and  provisions  prepared  for  the  Journey :  "  lo  qual,  luego  fu^  en  seguimiento 
"de  la  gente;  lo  qnal  no  se  proueia  sino  para  el  Ingar  donUe  se  avia  de  asentar  el  real, 
"porque  para  el  camlno  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  etc., 
"etc.,  etc."  The  same  author  continues  (p.  184):  *'Hacianee  seruir  como  dieses,  y  en 
'*  todos  los  eaminos  no  parecia  gente  por  donde  iban  los  soldados  y  la  gente  de  gnerra, 
"todoB  se  encerraban  que  no  osauan  andar  por  los  eaminos,  porque  lus  soldados  lea 
**  quitaban  qnanto  lleyaban  en  sub  cargas,  y  si  acaso  le  qneria  defender,  los  apaleauan 
"  y  herian,  y  algunos  mataban  y  iban  robando  las  sementeras  y  matando  quantas  galU- 
*'nas  y  perillos  topaban;  iban  haciendo  qnanto  mal  podian,  como  lo  hacen  agora 
"nuestroa  espanoles,  si  no  los  van  a'  la  mano,  .  .  .  .  y  asi  en  sabiendo  que  aula 
**  guerra,  todos  los  vecinos  de  los  pueblos,  por  donde  anian  de  pasar  los  del  exercito,  se 
**  eacondian  y  escondian  el  maiz,  el  chile,  las  gallinas  y  los  perros,  flnalmente  escondian 
"quanto  tenian."  This  shows  a  very  simple  mode  of  subBistance.— they  lived  upon 
tiie  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  it  also  shows  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  Kahvatl  tribes.  Even  on  their  march  through  a  fHendly  country  from  whose  an- 
nual tribute  they  partly  subsisted,  they  behaved  little  better  than  a  large  horde  of  sav- 
ages, or  at  least  of  cut-throats  and  highway  robbers.  The  "  civilized  **  troops  of  Europe 
were  little  better  at  that  time,  and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

>••  Gomara  ("De  las  guerras,"  Vedla,  I,  p.  442) :  •*They  call  quiahtlali  the  space  and 
"area  which  they  left  depopulated  between  the  boundaries  of  each  province  for  to  fight 
*'  there,  and  it  is  like  unto  sacred."  See  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXVIII,  p.  113 ;  cap.  LX2XVI, 
p.  151 ;  cap.  XCV,  p.  167,.  etc.,  etc.).  The  delegates  sent  by  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco, 
and  Cholula,  to  assist  at  the  festivals  in  Mexico,  were  always  met "  half  way  in  the 
woods"  (**la  mitad  del  monte'O  separating  the  tribes.  Ixtlilxocliitl  ("Histoire  dea 
Chichi m^qnes,"  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  185)  mentions  a  boundary  line  between  the  territories 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  but  the  description  of  it  is  such  that  the  statement  remains 
more  than  doubtftil. 

>*'  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  638:  "Quando  se  admitia  la  Batalla,  y  venian 
**lo8  nnos,  contra  los  otros,  salian  los  de  la  Provincia,  o'  Pueblo  a'  un  lugar  particular, 
'*qae  tenian  entre  sub  terminos  los  quales  Uamaban  Yauhtlnlli,  que  quiere  decir;  Ter- 
<<mJno  o'  Lugar  de  la  Guerra.  Aqni  salian  los  Proprietaries  de  la  Tierra  a'  recibir  a  los 
M  contraries."    Also,  Croroara  ( Vedia,  I,  p.  442). 

»**  lYom  **  yaotV  enemy,  or  "  yaoyotl,'*  battle  or  war,  and  "  tlalli,"  ground  or  Boil. 
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erected,  each  tribe  camping  distinct  from  the  other,  the  Mexicani 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  entire  camp.^^ 

It  was  customary  with  the  Mexicans  to  send  out  spies  who,  un- 
der different  disguises,  penetrated  the  hostile  country  ere  the 
force  had  reached  its  neighborhood.^^®  Besides,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  halted  on  the  '^  war-ground,''  numerous  braves  ventured  out 
in  advance,  as  scouts,  stealthily  creeping  through  the  woods,  as 
near  the  enemy  as  possible,  to  ascertain  its  position  and  numbers, 
as  well  as  armament.  The  information  gathered  from  these  sour- 
ces was  reported  during  the  night  to  the  Mexican  chieftain  in  com- 
mand, who  sat  in  council  of  war  with  the  other  principal  leaders. 
This  meeting,  guided  partly  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  de- 
vised the  plan  of  attack  for  the  coming  day.  The  tactics  of  the 
Mexicans  were  extremely  simple :  a  decoy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  and  an  ambush  at  the  termination  of  it,  seem  to 
have  been  their  highest  conception.  Therefore,  during  the  night, 
they  often  dug  pits  far  in  advance  of  the  encampment,  wherein,  at 
the  close  of  the  council,  the  most  daring  braves  (and  even  the 
Mexican  commander  himself,  occasionally)  concealed  themselves, 
their  bodies  covered  with  straw,  branches,  or  foliage.^^^  Mean- 
while the  warriors  were  overhauling  their  arms,  painting  them- 

!»•  Dnran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  168) :  <<A8i  se  partio'  el  exercito  de  Tnlanolngo  7  ouniod 
«  hanta  Uegar  ft  yista  de  los  enemigos,  donde  empe^aron  a'  hacer  tiendas  y  xaoales, 
"cada  proYincia  jnacion  para  si."  (Idem,  Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  184;  cap.  XXII,  p. 
190 ;  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288 :  "  donde  a'  tercer  dia  se  Jontaron  todos  los  soldados  7  gente  de 
<*  gnerra  con  toda  la  priesa  posible  7  mandaron  aaentar  el  real,  el  qaal  asentaron  con 
**  mnchas  tiendaa  7  casas  de  esteras,  qoellos  nsanan  en  ens  gnerrae  7  07  en  dia  las  nsan 
**  en  los  mercados,  que  son  nnos  tendejones  de  jnncos  que  echan  las  eapadanas.")  Te* 
zozomoo  (Cap.  LI,  p.  83;  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  136).  This  author  contains  so  man7  details 
on  this  subject  that  we  forbear  quoting  him  fUrther  with  reference  to  chapter  and  page. 
He  dl0tinctl7  Ba7B  that  each  tribe  camped  b7  itself,  the  Mexicans  in  the  middle. 

I'OMendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  180) :  "enviaban  delante  sus  espias  mu7  disim- 
**  uladas  7  pUlticas  en  las  lenguas  de  la  proyincia  a'  do  Iban  a'  dar  guerra.*'  Torque* 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  B38)  copies  almost  textua]l7. 

2*1  Tezozomoc  mentions  this  Ter7  Arequentl7.  (Cap.  XLVIII,  he  relates  bow  the 
chief  Axa7aca  hid  himself  in  such  a  pit,  in  the  fora7  against  the  Matlaltzinca.  This  is 
confirmed  b7  Dur&n,  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  877 :  **  T  qnedanddse  en  celada  el  re7,  metidos  en- 
'*  tre  las  ramas  7  otros  debaxo  de  la  tierra  escondidos  todos  los  soldados  yi^s  7  prlncl- 
**  pales  yalerosos.")  He  also  mentions  (Cap.  XIX,  pp.  168  and  170)  a  yer7  extensiye 
ambush  of  that  kind  against  the  Huaxtecas.  Mendieta  aajrs  (Lib.  H,  cap.  XXVI,  p. 
ISl) :  **  The7  used  ambushes,  and  often  yer7  artificial  ones,  since  the7  laid  down  on  the 
*'  ground,  coyering  themselyes  with  straw  or  herbs,  etc.,  etc."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XTV, 
eap.  Ill,  p.  S39)  agrees  almost  literall7  with  the  aboye.  Also  Clayigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XXV):  "The7used  ambushes  fyequentl7,  and  concealed  themselyes  In  bush7  places, 
••or  eyen  in  pits  made  for  that  purpose,  as  the  Spaniards  often  experienced  it.  Fre* 
**  quentl7  the7  took  to  flight  in  order  to  draw  the  enem7  into  dangerous  positions,  or  to 
"  assail  his  rear  with  firesh  troops.**   We  shall  reyert  to  this  point  hereafter. 
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selves  afiresh,  and  the  captains  attended  to  their  respective  detach* 
ments,  exhorting  the  men  to  coarage  and  endurance.  Each  tribe 
agreed  upon  its  particular  war-cry,  to  be  used  in  action  only.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  encampment  sometimes  joined  in  an  awful  yell : 
the  defiant  war-whoop  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  intended  to 
mark,  not  their  presence  (which  they  supposed  to  be  known),  but 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.  This  shout  not  unfrequently  called 
forth  a  response  from  the  enemy  lurking  in  front  of  them.^®^  Then 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  of  the  gloomy  and  treacherous  night 
preceding  an  Indian  engagement,  settled  at  last  upon  the  ^^  land 
of  war." 

This  quietness  did  not  last  very  long.  Even  if  neither  of  the 
opposing  parties  attempted  to  surprise  the  other  under  cover  of 
darkness,  both  were  certainly  alert  before  daybreak.^^^  The  Mez* 
ican  force,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  scattered  braves  as  skirmishers 
or  scouts,  advanced  cautiously,  not  in  one  solid  body,  but  by  tribes 
and  subdivisions  of  tribes,  as  upon  the  march.  Veiy  soon  their 
extreme  outposts  encountered  those  of  the  enemy,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  series  of  personal  combats  engaged 
along  the  whole  line.  Pebbles,  carried  along  for  that  purpose, 
were  hurled  by  means  of  the  sling;  stones  picked  up  fh>m  the 
field  were  thrown  at  each  other,  accompanied  by  hideous  yells  and 
defiant  epithets.  Then  followed  darts  and  arrows,  both  parties 
dancing  about  to  avoid  the  missiles.  Meanwhile  accessions  from 
the  main  bodies  moved  up,  the  fight  came  to  closer  quarters,  the 
sword  and  club  being  resorted  to.  If  the  enemy  was  sufi^ciently 
strong  so  as  not  to  give  way  at  once,  the  Mexicans  feigned  to  re- 
treat,  rushing  back  towards  the  place  where  an  ambush  had  been 
prepared.  The  pursuing  foe,  once  caught  in  the  trap,  was  roughly 
handled,  their  adversaries  pressing  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and 
his  efforts  to  disentangle  himself  were  always  accompanied  with  the 
heaviest  loss,  either  in  prisoners  or  in  killed.  At  other  points  of 
the  line  similar  snares  were  extended  to  the  Mexicans  by  their 
opponents.  Thus  the  fight  progressed  like  an  extensive  skirmish, 
each  party  bent  upon  weakening  the  other  by  partial  losses  through 
rude  stratagems,  until  the  enemy,  reduced  in  numbers  and  dis- 

rnxhe  war-teAocy  (''alArido,**  or  <*la  grita,''  as  the  Spaniah  authon  call  it)  la  dla- 
tiset  flrom  the  war-ery,  the  latter  serrlng  to  identify  the  warriors  of  the  same  tribe  or 
"  qaarter."    The  former  is  ••  teatzillztll/'  the  latter, "  yaotzatziliztlL'* 

'""The  usual  time  for  such  attacks  was  daybreak  or  dawn  (Tesosomoo,  Caps. 
LXXXIV,  p.  148,  and  LXXXVUI,  p.  185 :  <*  al  amanecer  del  alTa**). 
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heartened  by  the  death  or  capture  of  many  principal  warriors, 
gave  way  in  an  unmistakable  manner.^^^     Then  a  precipitate 

isi  Besides  Tezozomoc,  who  is  so  ftiU  of  details  on  these  fights  that  It  is  wasting 
■pace  to  quote  him  extensiyely,  we  find  the  most  concise  and  reliable  statements  in 
Mendieta's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Indiana."  The  descriptions  of  Mendieta  agree  per- 
fectly with  those  of  Tezozomoc  (less  with  those  of  Dnran),  while  the  two  authors  had 
nothing  in  common,  besides,  Mendieta,  the  revered  Franciscan  father,  terminating  his 
work  about  1596,  and  Tezozomoc,  the  simple  Indian,  his  MSS.  in  159i3.  Neither  of  these 
works  were  printed  previous  to  this  century.   Mendieta  says  (Lib.  n,  cap.  XXVI) :  **At 

**  the  outset  they  sped  stones  by  slings,  and  rods  like  darts They  also  threw 

**  stones  by  hand.  Thereafter  they  resorted  to  sword  and  shield,  and  the  archers  went 
'*  In  at  the  same  time  well  protected  thereby,  and  thus  they  spent  their  ammunition. 
"  The  archers  ftrom  Tchuaran  sometimes  were  so  dexterous  that  they  sped  two  or  three 
"arrows  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  one  bowman  would  shoot  one  alone.  Af- 
'*  ter  the  vanguard  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  munition  they  charged  with  sword 
"and  dart,  the  sword  being  of  wood,  long,  and  lined  with  cutting  pieces  of  fiint.  It 
"was  tied  to  the  wrist,  in  order  that  dropping  it  they  might  seize  an  enemy  (aa 
"  their  main  object  was  to  capture  men  alive)  without  losing  the  weapon.  They  had  no 
**  style  of  fencing,  neither  did  they  charge  directly,  but  skirmished  and  rushed  back 
"  and  forth.  At  first  one  party  would  turn  to  fiee,  as  it  seemed,  the  others  i)ursuing, 
"  killing  and  wounding  and  capturing  all  those  lagging  in  the  rear.  Then  the  party 
"  fleeing  would  suddenly  turn  back  upon  the  pursuers,  which  fled  in  turn.  Thus  they 
"proceeded  as  in  a  tournament  (Jucgo  de  caiiasO-  until  they  were  tired,  when  tteeh 
"  bodies  moved  up  to  take  up  the  fight.  They  had  well  disposed  and  agile  people  to 
"  care  for  the  wounded,  bringing  them  to  the  rear  where  their  surgeons  were  with  the 
"  medicines,  healing  and  nursing  them.**  See  also,  Clavlgero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV),  and 
the  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I.  p.  374) :  "  during  the  fight  they  shout 
"  and  sing,  uttering  sometimes  the  most  horrid  shrieks.'^  (Mr.  Prescott  speaks  of  hos- 
pitals  which  "were  established  in  the  principal  cities."  This  is  doubtftil,  at  least.) 
The  most  detailed  account  of  such  an  engagement  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p. 
84),  confirmed  in  the  main  by  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  269  and  290),  where  he  describes 
the  disastrous  fight  of  the  Mexicans  (1479)  against  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan.  It  ap- 
pears Arom  the  description  of  the  former  that  during  this  bloody  conflict,  lasting  a 
whole  day,  the  different  tribes  moved  up  in  succession  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  higher  tactical  move,  and  this  is  found  in  Tezozomoc 
also  (Cap.  XCVIII,  p.  93).  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  against  Tlaxcallan:  "the  gen- 
"  eral  Cuaubnochtli  commanded  that  the  Chaica  should  go  by  one  road  or  path,  those 
"  of  Aculhuacan  by  another,  the  Tecpaneca  by  another,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre 
"  where  the  Tlaxcallans  were  expected  to  be ;  all  the  other  tribes  extended  in  order  to 
"  take  the  Tlaxcalteca  in  the  middle ''  (surround  them).  Notwithstanding  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Clavigero,  Torquemada,  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  those  engagements  turn  oat 
to  be  ordinary  Indian  skirmishes  on  a  large  scale,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  of  course, 
but  still  alter  the  same  principle.  These  same  authors  even  indicate,  involnntarily, 
that  there  were  less  actions  of  masses,  than  individual  exploits.  For  instance.  Torque- 
mada  relates  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXI,  p.  183)  that  the  principal  chief,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  common  warrior,  challenged  the  prominent  chieftain  of  the  enemy  to  single 
combat  and  overcame  him,  which  deed  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Ixtlilxochitl 
("  Hist,  des  Chichim^ues,"  Cap.  XLV)  even  tells  us  how  a  single  Tezcucan  brave  alone 
fell  upon  the  enemy  while  his  own  army  was  yet  at  breakfast,  and  put  them  all  to  flight. 
If  such  stories  are  true,  they  militate  strongly  against  the  impression  which  these  same 
authors  would  convey  to  us,  of  formidable  hosts,  well  organized,  opposing  each  other. 
A  commander,  responsible  for  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  oommitted  to  his  guidance, 
could  not  expose  his  own  person  in  such  a  manner.  Either  these  stories,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  numbers  engaged,  and  their  tactics,  are  untrue. 

"  Surgeons  "  are  mentioned  both  by  Mendieta  and  Torquemada.    The  Mexican  name 
of  surgeon  is  "  texoxotla  ticitl "  (Molina,  I,  p.  85).    "  Tezoxqoi  "  means  a  sorcerer,  and 
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retreat  began  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  rapid  pursuit  on  the 
other.  ^^  The  objective  point  of  this  retreat  was  the  settlement 
or  *^  pueblo"  of  the  attacked  tribe,  but  if  the  vanquished  succeeded 
in  placing  between  them  and  their  pursuers  some  natural  obstacle, 
like  a  river,  or  deep  ravine,  or  if  they  took  refbge  upon  a  wooded 
range  of  steep  hills,  then  the  victors  were  arrested,  as  they  seldom 
ventured  to  attack  when  this  attack  necessitated  a  strong  simulta- 
neous effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force.^^^  Still  less  could 
they  execute  rapid  flank-movements.  In  course  of  time  they 
might  circumvent  certain  obstacles,  but  then  their  supplies  were 
so  limited  that,  if  there  was  no  positive  indication  of  success, 
either  in  storming  the  position  vnthovi  great  danger^  or  in  carry- 
ing it  within  a  very  short  time  by  some  rude  feint,  they  preferred 
to  desist  fVom  further  endeavors,  and  to  return  home  with  what- 
ever spoils  the  battlefield  alone  had  furnished.  Thus  they  "  col- 
lared "^^^  their  captives  (which  had  been  carefblly  watched  behind 
the  battle-Aront)  and  returned  to  Mexico  in  moderate  triumph, 
leaving  it  to  future  times  to  proclaim :  that  such  and  such  a  tribe 
had  been  subdued  by  them,  whereas  they  had  only  defeated  it  in 
one  engagement,  and  the  tribe  had  still  preserved  afterwards  its 
complete  independence.^^ 

**  tieitl "  a  physician  or  diviner.  Both  agree  very  well  with  the  conception  of  an  Indian 
**  medicine*man.**  There  are,  besides,  evidences  that  priests  went  to  war  also,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  their  duties  to  care  for  the  wounded.  A 
certain  class  of  priests  wore  called  "tlamacazqui/'  certainly  derived  firom  ^^tlama.** 
physician  or  doctor. 

***  A  slow  and  orderly  retreat  is  a  movement  hardly  known  to  Indians.  They  rush 
either  way,  advancing  or  retiring.  Even  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  unsuc- 
cessAil  onslaught  on  the  Tarasca  (Tezosomoct  Cap.  LII.  p.  84)  was  as  near  to  a  disor- 
derly flight  as  possible.  DuhLn  says  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  291) :  *'£1  rey  Axayacatl  mand6, 
'^al^ar  sn  real,  y  asi  como  huyendo  y  medio  aArentado,  con  la  poca  gente  que  le  aula 
**quedada,  todo  desbaratado  y  lo  mas  de  la  gente  herlda.*' 

!•* Hendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  131) :  "Those  who  gained  the  battle  continued  the  pursuit 
**  until  the  opponents  reached  some  place  where  they  couid  fortify  themselves.'*  Also, 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  84,  and  cap.  LVII,  p.  94). 

^  If,  on  the  battlefield,  a  captive  still  resisted,  they  cut  the  tendons  of  his  feet,  thus 
rendering  him  incapable  of  motion.  After  the  action  the  prisoners  were  secured  by 
wooden  collars  ('*cuauh-cozcatl")  and  thus  they  were  led  home  in  the  van  of  the  re* 
turning  force.  Arrived  at  Mexico  they  were  conducted  first  to  the  chieTteooalli,  and 
alter  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  were  marched  around 
the  grttU  statu  qf  9acrifiee,  (Compare  the  relation  of  Adair,  **  History  of  the  American 
iDdians,**  Argument  XVI,  pp.  166  and  167.— Betum  of  a  Chikkasah  war  party  firom  a 
foray  into  Illinois,  In  1766.) 

i«»  Such  was  the  case  with  Meztitlan  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  94,  of  Tezozomoc,  and  Dnrin, 
Cap.  XL,  p.  314).  Tizoczic  made  about  40  prisoners,  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  300 
men  ('*  T  que  con  aquello  aulan  los  contraries  recogidose  a'  sus  lugares  ").  Still  it  la 
mentioned  by  IxtUlxochitl  as  subject  and  tributary  to  the  valley  tribes. 
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If  the  Tanquished  tribe  found  no  snoh  point  of  refhge,  then  the 
pursuit  continued  without  relenting  until  the  town  or  settlement 
itself  was  reached.  Frequently  both  pursuers  and  pursued  entered 
it  almost  at  the  same  time. '  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  temple 
first,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants  began.  ^^ 

Nothing  short  of  speedy  submission  to  tribute  could  arrest  this 
butchery.  The  vanquished,  therefore,  if  not  prepared  to  flee  from 
their  homes  forever,^^  made  signals  of  peace.  A  parley  ensued, 
and  to  it  succeeded  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  tribe. 
Generally  one  year  of  tribute  was  paid  in  advance,  and  thus  the 
Mexicans  might  return  homewards  loaded,  both  with  the  spoils 
acquired  on  the  battlefield  and  with  (he  first  guarantee  of  future 
contributions  from  the  vanquished  tribe.^^^ 

It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  the  tribe  attacked  had  pro- 
vided its  settlement  with  artificial  defenses,  and  the  Mexicans, 
victorious  in  the  open  field,  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
simple  fortifications,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  like  pali- 
sades or  even  platforms  of  earth  or  stone  surmounted  by  parapets. 
An  attack  upon  these  was  only  attempted  if  there  appeared  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  6f  the 
Mexicans,  or  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by  their  defenders  in 
the  previous  fighls.^^^    Then,  but  only  then,  ladders  were  con- 

u*  The  *'  teo-caUl"  or  temple  belnff  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  alio  Its  high- 
est, and  therefore,  according  to  Indian  notions,  its  strongest  edifice,  the  destmction 
thereof  by  fire  was  the  signal  of  decisive  victory  of  the  assailants.  See  Tesoxomoo 
(Cap.  XIX,  pp.  80  and  31).    Darin  (Cap.  XV,  p.  138). 

^^<*  In  cases  where  the  pueblo  of  the  enemy  had  been  completely  deserted,  either 
through  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  or  through  their  extermination,  as  was  the  case  with 
▲lahnitzlan,  these  sections  were  repeopled  by  colonies  Arom  Nahnatl  stock.  Tezoiomoe 
<Cap.  LXXIV,  pp.  125  and  186)  and  DuhLn  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  804,  etc.)  both  relate  in  detail 
how  it  occurred.  This  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  presence  of  Nahuatlac  stock 
at  a  distance  A*om  the  valley,  and  may  yet  throw  some  light  even  upon  the  singolar  col- 
onization of  the  Peruvian  **  Mitimaes.'* 

1^'  This  suing  for  peace,  where  the  tribe  was  of  foreign  stock-language,  took  place, 
iometlmes  through  interpreters,  "  nahuatlata,'*  sometimes  merely  by  signs.  The  de- 
feated generally  fled  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  flrom  there  beckoned  to  the  pursning  Mex- 
icans to  stop  the  carnage,  with  humble  and  pitiftil  gestures.  But  the  first  parley  did 
not  always  result  in  peace.  The  massacre  of  women  and  children  recommenced  often 
twice,  ere  the  tribute  offered  by  the  vanquished  satisfied  the  Mexicans.  This  tribute 
was  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  and  to  the  resources  of  the  tribe. 
After  peace  was  agreed  upon  the  Mexicans  still  fsasted  Arom  the  food  of  those  whom 
they  had  ruthlessly  conquered.  The  prisoners,  once  taken,  were  never  released  nor 
exchanged.  They  had  to  carry  the  spoils  and  tribute  to  Mexico,  but  were  generally 
well  fed  and  cared  for  until  the  day  when  they  were  slaughtered  to  the  idols. 

ITS  A  good  illustration  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI),  describing  the 
fbray  against  Tututepeo  and  Quetzaitepec.  But  Durin  is  still  more  explicit  on  the 
aame  events.  Aooording  to  him  (Cap.  LVI,  p.  647),  after  the  unfbrtifled  pueblo  of  Tn- 
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8tracted,^^3  and  with  dne  precaution  and  under  cover  of  variotui 
feints,  the  walls  were  scaled.^^^  A  regular  siege  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Mexicans  not  being  provided  for  a  protracted  stay 
outside  of  their  territory.  They  might  lie  in  wait  or  hover  around 
the  enemy's  defenses  for  a  short  time,  bent  upon  attempting  a  sur- 
prise of  some  kind,  but  if  the  place  could  not  be  carried  at  a 
rush  in  some  way  the  assailants  finally  had  to  abandon  the  attack 
and  return  horae.*^* 

We  have  heretofore  presupposed  that  the  tribe  assailed  by  the 
Mexicans  had  been  formally  challenged,  or  at  least  notified  of  their 
coming.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  many  instances 
the  Mexicans  made  their  attack  without  previous  warning,  and  a 
nocturnal  surprise  was  attempted  which  was  almost  sure  to  suo* 
oeed. 

It  18  next  to  superfluous  to  venture  a  description  of  such  a 
nightly  onslaught.  The  scene,  like  that  of  the  (Surprise  of  any 
settlement  whatever  by  Indians  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  may 
be  faintly  imagined,  bat  not  adequately  told.  The  main  sallies  and 
entries  were  occupied  by  the  assailants, — creeping  up  stealthily,— « 
the  chief  **teo-calli"  surrounded,  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised, 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  paeblo  realized  at  once  that 
they  were  doomed.  Few  survivors  only  remained  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  even  these,  unless  the  tribe  surrendered  at  the  first  on- 

tntepec  had  been  sacked,  the  Mexicans  mored  upon  Qnetsaltepec,  which  was  wett 
fortified,  and  whose  people  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  Mexicans  In  the  open  field  three 
days  in  sncoesplon,  until  the  third  day  at  last  they  were  signally  defeated,  and  the  de- 
fenses scaled  In  a  rush. 

"*  TeEozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI).  Dnrin  (Cap.  LVI,  p.  448).  The  former  describes 
these  ladders  (**  escalas  *'}  minutely,  giving  their  size  and  the  number  used. 

174  Tezozomoc  si)eaks  of  arcliers  posted  outside,  protecting  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
the  ascent  of  the  scaling  party  or  parties,  while  other  bodies  were  burrowing  through 
the  waU.  Dur&n  gives  a  more  plausible  statement  (p.  448) :  **  Otro  dia  salid  al  campo  la 
"gente  tepaneca  con  toda  su  proTincia,  que  era  gran  nnmero  de  gente,  la  qual  se  uyo 
"tan  valerosamente,  que  no  los  pudiendo  resistir  los  de  la  ciudad,  se  empe^aron  a*  re- 
"  traer  hacia  el  rouro.  Monte9uma,  viendo  que  los  tepanecas  peleaban  tan  valerusamente 
**y  que  hacian  retlrar  al  enemigo,  mandd  tocar  al  arma,  y  en  nn  punto  salid  el  Mexicano 
**  al  campo  y  por  otra  parte  el  tezcncano,  y  arremetiendo  todos  de  trapel,  apellidando 
'^os  unos  Mexico,  Mexico,  los  otros  Tezcuco,  Tezcuco,  acudieron  cada  uno  por  su 
"  parte  rompiendo  por  el  exercito  de  los  enemigos ;  y  annque  de  las  murallas  recibiaa 
"gran  dano  de  las  piedras  grandcs  y  trofos  de  palos  que  arrojaban,  llegaron  a'  ella  y 
"  arrlmando  escalas,  y  otros,  como  gatos,  subieron  por  ella,  y  otros  cabando  por  el 
**cimiento  ganaron  la  primera  cerca."  This  shows  that  indeed  it  was  carried  at  a  rush. 

>7*  For  this  reason  the  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Hnexotzinoo, 
and  CJholulIan,  took  the  shape  of  regular  fights  at  stated  times.  A  long  campaign  was 
OQt  of  all  question.  We  may,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  investigate  shortly  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  wars  between  Mexico  and  Tlaxcallan,  although  it  Is  not  properly  peiCalnlng 
to  the  otject  of  the  present  discussion. 
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Bet,  Trere  all  carried  into  captivity  except  such  as  could  escape 
into  the  wilderness  lying  beyond  their  cultivated  areas  of  soil.^^^ 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  not  exclusively  successful  on  their 
numerous  forays  and  expeditions.  More  than  once  they  met  with 
severe  defeats,  and  on  one  occasion  even,  in  their  attack  upon 
Michhuacan,  in  1479,  they  were  so  terribly  beaten  that  they  never 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt.^^^ 

Besides,  in  their  constant  wars  against  the  rival  confederacy! 
also  of  ^^  Nahuatl "  stock,  at  whose  head  was  the  tribe  of  Tlax- 
caUan  or  Tlascala,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  often  turned  against 
the  Mexican  invaders,  or  at  least  assailants.^^®  In  the  first  in- 
stance, that  of  the  defeat  in  Michhuacan,  the  Mexicans  actually 
fled  from  the  battlefield  in  consternation,  pursued  by  the  victorious 
enemy  across  the  "  war-ground,"  but  no  further.^'^  The  engage 
ments  with  the  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco,  or  Cholula, 
were  fought  so  near  the  valley  that  even  if  the  Mexicans  had  been 
worsted  during  the  day,  they  could  retire  quietly  and  mostly  un- 
molested the  next  morning. ^^^  The  manner  in  which  such  retreats 
were  carried  on  is  hardly  known. 

"*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  148)  describes  as  follows  the  attack  upon  Nopallan 
a&d  Tcpatepec:  ''Arriving  at  midnight,  they  moved  eo  secretly  that  they  reached  the 
**  royal  house,  counted  the  entrances  and  sallies,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  temple," 
etc.,  etc.  Then  the  scouts  returned  to  the  main  temple,  reporting  upon  what  thej 
had  found,  and  when  the  morning  star  arose  they  fcU  upon  the  setUement,  **  each  body 
**  moving  like  a  strong  wall  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  ....  and  they 
'*  began  to  slaughter  so  flirilously  that  neither  old  people,  nor  women,  nor  children 
**  were  spared,  and  they  set  Are  to  the  houses,  also  to  the  temple,  so  that  the  place 
« looked  like  a  volcano."  (Compare  the  reports  upon  the  burning  of  Schenectady  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  1689,— contained  in  vol.  I,  of  **  Documentary  History  of  the 
**  SUte  of  New  York,"  pp.  297-S12.) 

"'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII).  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVU).  The  date  is  fixed  by  Sefior  Al- 
flredo  Chavero,  of  Mexico,  in  his  valuable  essay  entitled  "  Calendario  Azteca  *'  (p.  4). 

iTBXhis  conl^deracy  consisted  of  Tlaxcallan  and  Huexotzinco,— perhaps  also  Atr 
lixco.  Cholula  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  included  in  it,  but  it  was  cer^ 
tainly  not  any  longer  the  case  when  Cortes  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  Cholula  was  then 
on  friendly  teims  with  Mexico.  Cortes  says  ("  Carta  Segunda."  Vedla  I,  p.  19) :  '*  por> 
**que  los  naturales  della  eran  amigos  de  Muteczuma;"  and,  f\irtlier  on  (p.  21),  "y  flee 
**  que  los  desta  ciudad  de  Churultecal,  y  los  de  Tascaltecal  Aiesen  amigos,  porque  lo 
"  solian  ser  antes,  y  muy  poco  tiempo  habla  que  Muteczuma  con  dadivas  los  habia 
"aducido  a'  su  amistad,  y  hechos  enemigos  de  estotros." 

H0Xhe  pursuit  lasted  until  they  I'eached  Tlaximaloyan  (Taglmaroa),  at  the  con- 
fines of  Toluca.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  UU,  p.  85) :  **  Llego'  el  campo  Tarasco  hasta  Tagi- 
**  maroa,  que  dizen  Tlazimoyalan :  los  otros  que  habian  Uegado  hasta  los  terminos  de 
**  Toluca  se  volvieron,  viendo  que  su  campo  no  llegava:  ni  Iva  adelante.*'  The  pursuit 
of  the  Michhuacanese  consisted  in  harassing  the  Mexicans  with  archers,  but  no  close 
oombats  are  mentioned. 

i«o  The  wars  of  the  Mexicans  against  TlaxcaUan  and  its  aaaoclatos  were  a  struggle 
for  definitive  supremacy,  and  not,  as  many  authors  have  it,  pre-arranged  regular  ba^ 
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Until  now  we  have  considered  the  Mexicans  only  when  in  con« 
flict  with  tribes  of  their  own  coantry  and  race,  inferior  or  equal  to 
them  in  degree  of  culture,  and  proportionately  in  military  resour- 
ces. But  we  must  necessarily  cast  a  glance  upon  their  wars 
against  their  subsequent  conquerors,  the  Spaniards,  and  investi- 
gate how  far  our  pictures  of  the  organization  and  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Mexican  tribe  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
conquest.  Ere,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  discussion,  which 
shall  also  Aimish  us  with  an  illustration  of  defensive  Indian  war- 
fare in  Mexico,  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fortifications  erected  and  used  by  the  aborigines. 

While  there  exists  distinct  evidence  that  walls  of  stone  were 
erected  occasionally  for  the  defense  of  certain  positions  not  directly 
connected  withy  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  settlements^  such 
instances  are  very  rare.  Such  is  the  famous  wall  by  which  the 
Tlaxcallans  closed  the  valley  of  their  eastern  confines.  ^^^  In  gen- 
eral, the  conception  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  in  fortifying  any  par- 
ticular place,  amounted  to  raising  it  above  the  surrounding  levdy 
and  crowning  this  raised  area  with  a  parapet  of  stone  or  wood.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  elevation  extended  always  to  the 

ties,  for  the  porpoee  of  mataally  obtaining  victims  for  religioas  offerlogs,  and  for  the 
ezerciM  of  the  yonng  men  in  the  art  of  war.  The  fact  that  these  battles  took  place  at 
tfzed  days  and  at  certain  places  appointed,  is  no  proof  of  the  latter,  but  it  simply  re- 
salted  iVom  the  custom  of  challenging  an  enemy,  and  meeting  him  therefore  at  a  speci- 
fied time  and  on  the  "war-ground."  (Compare  DarAn,  Cap.  LIX,  p.  465).  The  respective 
Ibrces  being  quite  evenly  matched,  these  actions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  each 
party  hoping  to  tire  out  the  other,  until  to  be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  but  neither 
succeeded  so  far,  so  that  in  fact  the  battles  remained  practically  undecided.  Against 
Tlaxcallan  the  Mexicans  made  one  great  attempt,  when  the  confederacy  of  the  former 
with  those  of  Huexotzinco  was  broken  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
Mexico  for  assistance  against  the  Tlaxcallans,  who  had  invaded  the  soil  of  Huexot- 
xlnco.  There  is  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  and  obscurity  In  regard  to  those 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  the  pompous  descriptions  thereof  by  many  authors  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  One  point  appears  positive,  that  however  often  the  Mexicans  may  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers  in  these  fights,  neither  the  Tlaxcallans  nor  their  allies  were 
ever  able  to  threaten  Mexico  seriously.  In  course  of  time  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  tired  out  and  conquered  their  adversaries,  as  they 
had  previously  tired  out  and  finally  subjugated  the  tribe  of  Chalco,  in  the  valley.  For 
a  truly  natural  description  of  these  engagements,  1  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Du- 
sftn,  and  especially  of  Teaozomoc. 

ui  See  Cortes  («*  Carta  Segunda,'*  Vedia  I,  p.  16) :  *<  E  a*  la  Salida  del  dicho  valle  AQM 
^una  gran  eerca  de  pisdra  seca,  tan  alta  como  estado  y  medio,  que  atravesaba  todo  el 
*Walle  de  la  una  sierra  a*  la  otra,  y  tan  anoha  como  veinte  pi^s,  y  por  toda  ella  un  petril 
**de  pi<  y  medio  de  ancho,  para  pelear  desde  encima,  y  no  mas  de  una  entrada  tan  an- 
*'cha  como  dies  pasos,  y  en  esta  entrada  doblada  la  una  cerca  sobre  la  otra  a'  manera 
*'  de  rebeiin,  tan  estrecho  como  cnarenta  pasos  .  .  ."  Also,  Bemal*Diez  (Cap.  LXII). 
Gomara  (p.  828.  "£1  primor  renouentro  que  Cortes  tobo  con  los  de  Tlaxcalan  *')« 
Torquenuida  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXIX).   Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  Vlf  cap.  IV). 
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area  of  the  settlement  thus  enclosed,  forming  a  terrace  or  plat- 
form, or  whether  it  merely  constituted  a  bdt  around  it.  As  prin- 
cipal means  of  protection^  they  resorted  to  elevaiion.^^ 

The  pueblo  of  '^QuauhquechoUan  (now  Huacachula,  in  the  State 
of  La  Puebla),  lying  to  the  South-east  of  Mexico,  and  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans  in  1520,  was  considered  very  strong,  and  Cortis 
has  left  us  the  following  description  of  its  natural  as  well  as  of  its 
artificial  defenses :  — 

^*  This  town  of  Guacachula  lies  on  a  plane,  protected  on  one 
**  side  by  a  high  and  steep  hilly  range,  and  on  two  sides  by  two 
*^  rivers,  distant  from  each  other  about  two  cross-bow  shots.  Both 
"rivers  run  in  deep  and  precipitous  gorges;  there  are,  conse- 
"quently,  but  few  places  where  an  entrance  could  be  effected, 
"  and  even  these  are  of  difficult  access,  steep  of  descent  and  of 
"ascent,  on  horseback.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
**  wall  of  line  and  stone,  outside  of  the  city  as  high  as  four  fath- 
"  oms,  and  almost  level  with  the  ground  inside.  A  parapet  one- 
"  half  fathom  in  height  runs  along  the  top  of  this  wall.  For  to 
"  sally  there  are  four  entrances  wide  enough  for  a  horse-man  to 
"  pass  through ;  at  each  entrance  there  are  three  or  four  folds  of 
"  the  enclosure  entering  one  into  the  other ;  on  each  fold  of  the 
"  wall  a  corresponding  breastwork.  Along  the  entire  enclosure 
"  they  have  heaps  of  stones  and  pebbles,  with  which  they  fight."^®^ 

This  idea  of  constructing  the  pueblos  on  a  mountain  declivity, 
so  as  to  be  compelled  to  artificially  protect  but  one  or  two  »id€8 
alonej  we  find  in  several  instances.  The  place  of  Chamula  in  the 
present  State  of  Chiapas,  when  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under 


i«9  Motolinia  (^'Historia  do  los  Indios  de  Naeya-Espafia."  Trat.  ni,  Cap.  XVI,  p. 
229),  epeakiDg  of  Tlaxcallan :  **  Their  reason  for  building  In  high  places  was  that  in 
"  order  to  feel  more  eafb  during  their  ft-equent  wars,  they  looked  to  high  and  open 
*'  places,  where  they  might  sleep  with  less  anxiety,  shice  they  had  neither  doors  nor 
"  walled  enclosures,  although  they  had  entrenchments  and  fortifications  ('  albarradas 
"  y  reparos ')  in  some  places,  they  being  sure  of  war  to  occur  every  year."  The  Mex- 
ican name  for  tribe,  or  settlement,  or  pueblo,  *'altepetl,"  itself  indicates  an  elevated 
object,  the  word  "tepetP^  signifying  ** mountain"  or  '^hill." 

les "  Carta  Segunda  (Vedia  I,  p.  60) ;  also,  Bemal-Diez  ( Vedia  II,  cap.  CXXXII,  p. 
liS),  and  several  others.  Clavigoro  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XXVIII)  says  that  the  walla  of 
Qnauhquechollan  were  ftiUy  20  feet  high,  12  feet  wide,  and  had  a  parapet  of  3  feet  In 
elevation.  The  fiithom :  ^'  £t(tado,"  "  Braza,"  or  ^<  toesa,"  is  equal  to  2  '*  varas,*'  or  to  6 
Castillan  feet.  According  to  this  the  wall  would  have  been  about6, 6S-100  metres  above 
the  outer  surface,  or  22  feet,  English.  The  text  of  Cortes  reads :  "  tan  alto  como  cuatro 
"  estados  por  de  ftiera  de  la  ciudad,  e'  por  de  derUro  etta*  casi  igtuil  con  d  suelo."  This 
would  indicate  that  the  "  wall "  was  ratlier  a  facing  of  stone  to  a  large  terraeej  upon 
which  the  pueblo  itself  had  been  erected. 
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Diego  Godoj,  in  1524,  was  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  hill  or 
ridge,  surrounded  by  .a  gorge.  The  ascent  was  very  diflScult,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  certain  height  they  met  a  pali- 
sade of  timbers  set  crosswise  into  the  ground,  and  tied  together. 
Higher  up  there  was  a  wall  two  fathoms  high  and  four  feet  wide, 
of  earth  and  stone,  with  some  posts.  In  the  most  rugged  Corner 
there  was  a  ladder  leading  upwards.  The  wall  was  surmounted 
by  a  guard  of  strong  planking  held  between  timbers  set  both 
within  and  without.  Besides,  vines  of  great  thickness,  and  ropes, 
were  fastened  to  the  planks.*®^ 

In  some  cases,  several  tiers  of  enclosures  or  platforms,  one 
above  the  other  and  surmounted  by  parapets,  covered  one  side 
of  a  mountain-declivity.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  rested  on 
the  highest  terrace,  within  the  uppermost  circumvallation,  but 
huts  or  bowers  sheltering  the  warriors  were  erected  even  on  the 
outermost  defenses.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
Quetzaltepec,^®^  before  it  was  captured  under  the  last  Montezuma, 

^^*  Chamala,  or  **  Chambd,"  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Brassear  (^'Raines  de  Palen- 
qn^**  Cap.  II,  p.  38,  Note  No.  10)  is  8ti]l  the  most  populous  place  of  the  State  of  Chia- 
pas, and  lies  al>out  three  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sun  Cristobal.  Its  Inhabitants  speak 
the  **  Zotzil "  language.  They  were  never  conquered,  perhaps  not  even  attacked,  by 
the  Mexicans.  The  description  of  its  fortifications  is  from  the  "  Relacion  hecha  por 
** Diego  Godoy  a'  Hernando  Cortes"  (Vedia  I,  p.  466).  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI)  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  p.  163)  mention  it  also.  We  meet  here  with  a  plain 
description  of  earthen  or  stone  embankments  surmounted  by  guards  of  wood.  This 
may  throw  some  light  on  some  of  the  circumvallation s  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
ascribed  to  the  "  mound-builders."  (A  still  more  detailed  description,  of  a  similarly 
fortified  place,  is  given  by  Cortes  himself  in  his  fifth  letter.  3  Sept.,  1526.  (Vedia,  I,  p. 
128).    Compare  "  Hist,  de  la  Conq.  y  Rednccion  de  los  Itzaes."    Lib.  I,  cap.  VII,  p.  41). 

t»*For  a  description  of  Quetzaltepec  (*' Mountain  of  brilliant  or  changing  green 
**hue«")  see  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC,  pp.  158  and  159),  and  especially  Durin  (Cap.  LVI, 
p.  443) :  **porque  Tototepec,  demas  de  tener  el  rio  gi'ande  por  amparo,  hi^o  hacor  cinco 
**  cercas  las  mas  fhertes  que  pudo,  todas  de  piedra  y  tierra  mny  apisonada  y  de  maderas 
'*grandes  y  de  todo  g^nero  de  fagina.  Acauadas  estas  cercas.  que  la  que  cercaua  el 
**  pueblo  era  de  seis  bra^as  en  alto  y  de  quatro  on  ancho,  siendo  los  demas  que  se  les 
"iban  signiendo  de  a'  quatro  y  de  cinco  en  alto,  .  .  .  ."  Although  Dur&n  uses  the 
expression  "  cerca  "  (enclosure),  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  hnt  platforms, 
snnnonoted  by  stone  or  wooden  parapets.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC),  while  speaking  of 
six  works  {**  albarrada,"  or  "  paredon ''),  distmctly  mentions  that  there  were  huts  or 
houses  on  them  ('*  Luego  mandd  poner  ftiego  ft  la  segunda  albarroda,  que  tenian  endma 
"  mocha  caseria  de  buhios,  .  .  ."  *'  SI  primer  paredon  era  de  cinco  bra^as  de  ancho, 
"y  de  tres  de  altura,  y  mucha  pefia  encima;  la  segunda,  tercera  y  quarta  al  proprie 
"  tenor,  exepto  la  sesta  que  era  de  dos  brazas  de  altura  y  de  seis  brazas  de  ancho,  muchos 
*^buiuo*  encima^  xacalest  y  mudia  gtnU^^  p.  158).  We  are  forcibly  reminded  here  of  the 
hill  of  Sacsa>liuaman,  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  whose  defenses  consist,  according  to  the  Hon. 
£.  G.  Squier : "  of  three  lines  of  massive  walls,  each  supporting  a  terrace  and  a  parapet. 
»>The  walls  are  nearly  parallel,  and  have  approximately  accurate  entering  and  rejfnter- 
**ing  angles  for  their  total  existing  length  of  1,800  feet.  The  first  or  outer  wall  has  an 
**  average  present  height  of  27  feet ;  the  second  wall  is  35  feet  within  It,  and  is  18  feet  high; 

Bepobt  Fkabody  Museum,  II.    10. 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  "  pyramid  of  Xochi- 
caleo  "  may  j^et  prove  to  have  been  a  fortified  pueblo,  analogous 
to  or  of  the  type  just  described. ^^^ 

"  the  third  is  18  feet  wilhln  the  second,  and  is,  in  its  highest  part,  14  feet  in  elevation.  The 
"  total  elevation  of  the  worlca  is  tiierefore  59  feet."  According  to  the  deBcriptious  of 
Tezozumoc  and  Dunin  the  fortifications  of  Quetzaltepec  were  very  similar  to,  only  per- 
haps more  extensive,  even,  tlian  those  of  the  Ynca  stronghold,  at  Curco.  In  the  art  of 
fortification,  h<»wever,  the  Ynca  of  Peru  were  far  in  advance  of  th«  other  American 
aborigines.  Nowhere  el»e.  on  this  continent,  do  we  find  anything  near  alilce  to  OUan- 
tay-tambo.  Pi^ac,  or  Plquillacta.  Mexican  fortified  pueblos  were  probably  analogous 
to  the  '•  pucara"  or  strongholds  of  the  Aymara  Indians  on  the  Bolivian  high-plateau. 
(See  E.  G.  Squior:  "Peru,  lucid,  of  Travel  and  Explor.  in  the  land  of  the  Incas,"  New 
York,  1877.) 

ie»'*Xochicalco."  the  *'  place  of  the  house  of  flowers"  (**xochitl,"  flower,— "calli," 
bouse),  is  situated  near  Teraisco,  S.  £.  of  Cueraavaca  Uhe  ancient  "  Quauhnahuac  "), 
in  the  State  of  Mexico  proper.  Tlje  pyramid  was  probably  flrst  described  by  Don  Jo- 
.seph  Antonio  Alzate  y  Ramirez,  Mexico,  1701.  "Descripcion  de  las  Antiquidades  de 
••Xochicalco."  Robertson  (Note  XXXIX,  to  p.  139,  of  vol.  Ill)  describes  a  pyramid :  "a 
"  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  fl'om  Mexico  to  Acapulco. '  The  moi!it  complete 
descriptions,  however,  are  those  of  Pletro  Marquez  (**Due  antichi  monumeuti  di  archi- 
"tettura  Messicana,"  Roma,  1804);  of  Baron  A.  von  llumboldt  ("  Vues  des  Cordill^res 
*'  et  Monuments  des  pen  pies  indigenes  de  TAmcrique,"  pp.  129  to  137  of  the  Edition  8vo 
"of  1816,  vol.  I,  and  plate  No.  IX  of  the  Atlas  in  folio);  of  Nebel;  of  E.  Tylor  ("Ana- 
huac"),  and  of  Brantz-Mayer  ("Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition,  1847). 
Lord  Kingsborough  has  of  course  furnished  splendid  illu8trations  of  the  monument, 
in  vol.  iV  of  the  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,**  and  a  det-criptiou  by  Capt.  Dupaix,  in  vol. 
VI,  p.  4:fl).  Also  has  Mr.  II.  H.  Bancroft,  with  the  usual  faithfulness  to  his  source!*, 
characteristic  of  this  eminent  compilator.  We  quote  from  Brantz-Mayer  (p.  178;: 
"From  this  eminence  the  guide  ....  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  mountain,  at  the 
"  extremity  of  the  plain  in  front,  on  which  was  situated  the  Pyramid  of  Xochicaico, 
"  the  Hubject  of  our  day's  explorations.  The  cerro  appears  to  rise  directly  out  of  the 
"levels  between  two  mountains,  and  the  plain  continuing  to  its  very  foot,  might  seem- 
"ingly  be  traversed  in  half  an  hour."  But  this  intervening  space  was  cut  up  by  deep 
gullie.s  (baiTancas).  making  the  trip  to  the  hill  very  tediout*,  difficult,  and  lengthy.  The 
author's  general  description  of  the  eminence  is  as  follows  (pp.  180  and  181) :  "At  the 
"  distance  of  six  leagues  A*om  the  city  of  Cuernevaca,  lies  a  cerro,  three  hundred  feet 
"in  height,  which,  with  t|ie  ruins  that  crown  it,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Xochicalco, 
"  or  '  the  Uill  of  Flowers.'  The  base  of  thi:^  eminence  is  surrounded  by  the  very  dis- 
"tinct  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch;  its  summit  is  attained  l)y  five  spiral  terraces; 
"  the  walls  tliat  support  them  ai-e  built  of  stone.  Joined  by  cement,  and  are  still  quite 
"  perfect;  and,  at  regular  distances,  as  if  to  buttress  these  ten'aces,  there  are  remains 
"  of  bulwarks  shaped  like  the  bastions  of  a  fortification.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  a 
*'  wide  esplanade,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  still  perceptible  three  truncated 
"  cones,  resembling  the  tumuli  found  among  many  similar  ruins  in  Mexico.  On  the 
"  other  sides  Ihere  are  also  large  heaps  of  htoncs  of  irregular  shaiie,  which  seem  to 
"  have  foi-med  portions  of  similar  mounds  or  tumuli,  or,  perhaps,  parts  of  fortiflcationfl 
"in  connection  with  the  wall  that  is  alleged  by  the  old  writers  to  have  surrounded  the 
"base  of  tlie  pyramid,  but  of  which  I  could  discern  no  traces.^'  On  the  top  of  this  es- 
planade there  seems  to  have  been  an  edifice  of  five  terraces  (as  Alzate  relates),  or  sto- 
ries, but  only  the  lowe^t  one  is  yet  in  existence.  Nebel  has  given  an  ideal  reconstruo- 
tion  of  this  building  ("Vinje  pintoresco  y  arqueologico  a'  la  ttepublica  de  Mexico"), 
also  Alzate.  Closing  his  investigation  of  the  ornaments  and  sculptures  still  visible  in 
the  ruins  of  the  summit,  Brantz-Mayer  remarks :  "  The  day  was  far  advanced  when  I 
"  stood  for  the  last  time  on  Xhe  corner-stone  of  the  upper  terrace  and  looked  at  the 
"beautiful  prospect  around  me.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  mighty  plain.  Running  due 
*<noitli  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leading  over  prairie  and  barranca 
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But  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  "  towns"  of  Mexico  were 

»*  to  the  city  (Quaahnahnac)  dit-tinctly  Tisible  at  the  foot  of  the  SioiTa  Madre"  (p.  187). 
Baron  Hamboklt  gives  the  measui-ementd  as  follows:  Height  of  the  hill  fW>m  its  ba»«e, 
117  metres  (uboat  3d0  feet),  divided  into  five  tiers.  Each  tier  is  about  20  metres  high. 
Circumference  of  the  hill-ba«e  about  4,000  metres  (13,000  feet).  Summit  platform  72 
metres  long,  fVom  K.  to  S.,  and  M  m.  A'om  E.  to  W.  The  wall  once  enclosing  this  plat> 
form  was  about  3  m.  in  height.  Base  of  the  top-edifice,  20  m.  7'  by  17  m.  4'.  On  the 
north  eide  there  are  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  roclcs,  artificial  caverns,  whose 
openings  Brantz-Mayer  found  "at  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace  on  the  northern  side  of 
*'  the  bill."    These  excavations  are  said  to  have  been  visited  in  18!!5. 

Baron  v.  Humboldt  concludes :  "  Le  fo8i>e  dout  la  cnlHne  est  entouriSe,  le  revi^tement 
"  des  assises,  le  grand  nombre  d'appartemens  souterrains  creus^s  dans  le  roc  du  cote 
"dunord,  le  mur  qui  defend  Tapproche  de  la  plate-furme,  tout  concourt  &  donner  au 
^monument  de  Xociiicalco  le  caractere  d'un  monument  militaii-e.  Led  naturels  desig. 
**  nent  meme  encore  aujourd'hul  les  ruines  de  la  pyramide  qui  s'elevait  au  milieu  de  la 
**  plate-formo,  par  un  nom  qui  ^quivuut  a'  celui  de  cliSteau  fort  ou  de  citadelle.  La 
"grande  analugiede  forme  que  I'un  remarque  entre  cctte  pretendne  citadelle  et  les  mai- 
**sons  des  dieux  azteques  (teocallis),  me  fait  soup^onner  que  la  colline  de  Xuchicalco 
^'n'etait  autre  chose  qu'ua  temple  fortific"  (p.  134,  vol.  1  of  ed.  8vo). 

E.  B.  Tylor  ("Anahuac,''  Cap.  Vll,  p.  18(i),  speaking  of  Xocbicalco,  says:  **  It  was 
"a  fortified  hill  of  great  strength."  Humboldt  makes  of  it:  "a  fortified  temple." 
But  the  hill  is  too  high  and  too  large  for  such  a  purpot^e  alone.  Besides,  tlic  rooms 
excavated  in  the  rock,  analogous  to  the  '*  clifT-houseA  "  of  Arizona,  the  road  leading 
originally  towards  Quauhnahuac,  the  central  position  of  the  hill  it^ell;— all  tends  to 
indicate  that.** Xocbicalco"  was  once  a  pueblo^  forUJled  q/ter  the  principles  prevailing 
among  the  aborigines^  and  whose  inhabitants  dwelt  partly  in  the  rock,  partly  on  the 
tiers  or  on  the  esplanade  into  which  the  summit  had  been  levelled.  The  *'  tcocallN"  or 
temple,  occupied  the  hill-top,  being  there  as  well  in  the  centre  of  the  population  as  in 
OH^pueUo  situated  on  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  five  tiers  or  terraces  were  probably 
lined  with  wooden  parapets,  long  since  decayed,  and  only  the  uppermost  platforai  had 
a  stone  enclosure. 

Another  pyramidal  structure,  found  by  Capt.  Gul.  Dupaix,  near  Old  Tepexe,  in 
Tehuant«pec,  is  represented  on  Plate  L  part  111,  vol.  IV,  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  "An- 
tiquities of  Mexico.*'  It  is  compoi«cd  of  eight  stories  or  tiers.  Capt.  Dupaix  remarks 
(lungsborough.  Vol.  VI,  p.  467):  "This  wall  exhibits  a  species  of  fortifications  whicli  I 
'* cannot  persuade  myself  was  ever  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Continent.'* 
This  structure  has  more  analogy,  in  its  outlines,  with  tlie  picture  given  by  Clavigero  of 
the  great  *'teo-calli"  of  Mexico,  than  any  other.  The  drawing  by  the  learned  Abbe  is 
entirely  faultive  as  far  as  the  3Iexican  temple  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  a  fortified  pueblo,  occupying  an  entire  hill. 

When  the  Mexicans,  previous  to  their  fiight  into  Culhuacan  and  subsequently  into 
the  lagune,  were  hemmed  in  on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec  by  the  tribes  of  the  valley,  tiiey 
fortified  the  hill  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  Duran  (Cap.  Ill,  pp.  27  and  28) : 
Their  newly  elected  war-chief  (Huitzilihuitl)  directed  that  ''along  tlie  entire  declivity 
"of  the  hill  many  stone  walls  should  be  constructed,  arising  one  above  tlie  other  like 
^*  steps,  one  fathom  in  width,  thus  leaving  above  a  spacious  square  where  all  gathered 
"ami  fortified  themselves,  keeping  wat<;h  diligently  day  and  night,  placing  the  women 
**and  children  into  the  centre  of  their  troop,  preparing  arrows,  macanas,  darts,  cutting 
**  stones,  making  slings  for  their  delonce."  According  to  this  paragraph,  the  hill  uf 
Chapultepec  would  have  presented  an  appearance,  perhaps,  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Xochicalco,  or  Tepexe,— terraced,  like  the  "andenes"  of  Peru.  Cervantes- 
Salazar,  whose  **Tres  Dialogos  latinos,^'  or  *'  Mexico,  In  1554,'*  have  been  republished, 
is  1875,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  (to  whose  great  kindness  I  take  occasion  to  offer  a  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude),  seems  to  allude  to  remains  of  this  original  grading  in  his  3d  dia. 
logue,  when  Alfaro  (one  of  his  personages)  inquires  (p.  277) :  "  Para  que  son  Cv^tas  gra- 
M  (las  tan  an^r^^^"  J  largas,  que  Uegan  hasta  arriba,  y  rodean  casi  todo  el  cerro  ?  **    Fur- 
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open  places,  without  circiimvallations  or  enclosures,^^^  constrncted 
after  the  plan  which  we  have  already  exposed,^®®  and  without  any 
other  strongholds  than  their  massive  communal  dwellings,  and  the 
pyramidal  temple,  or  "  teo-calli."^®^  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  former 
heaps  of  stones  could  be  collected  and  hurled  down  upon  the  en- 
emy from  behind  a  guard  of  planks  or  adobe  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  roof.^^^  The  truncated  pjTamid,  on  its  graded  ascent, 
afforded  room  for  a  number  of  combatants.^^^    Both  gave  the  re- 

ther  on  he  says:  *'Como  so  va  adelgasando  el  cerro  hasta  la  eremlta/*  and  ''Znaso" 
makes  the  very  characteristic  reply :  "Asi  Tlno  bien  para  que  se  pndiera  tot  todo  lo 
"  qne  esta*  abajo."  (As  a  military  position  would  indeed  require.)  In  the  Introduction 
to  this  Dialogruc  (p.  256),  the  learned  Mexican  scholar  remarks :  *'  Parece  que  estas  al« 
**  barradas  o'  escalones  se  conservaron  hasta  despnes  de  la  conquista,  y  que  los  em  per, 
*'  adores  Aztecas  los  habian  llenado  de  tlerra,  convirti^ndolos  en  Jardines,  por  no  tener 
'<  ya  objcto  como  obras  de  fortifloacion/' 

107  The  letter  written  by  "  Fiay  Francisco  de  Bologna,"  ftrom  Mexico,  to  the  pr0Tin> 
clal  of  Bologna,  published  in  the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Temaux^Compans  (''Recneil 
**  de  pieces,  etc.")  says :  "  G^n^ralement  leurs  villes  n'etaient  pas  ferm^es,  mais  lea  es- 
**pagnolB  leur  ont  appris  ft  les  entourer  de  mnraiUes"  CP*  21*2).  The  Mexican  tongue 
distinguishes  "altepeU,"  a  pueblo  (or  tribe),  ft>om  "  tename-altepetl,"  a  pueblo  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ('*  tenamitl"  " muro,"  walled  enclosure).  The  Quiche*language  of 
Guatemala  has  adopted  the  NahuaU  word  "  tenamitl/'  changing  it  into  "  tinamit,"  to 
signify  a  tribe  or  place. 

i»»  Motolinia  ("Hist,  de  los  Ind.  de  N.  Espana,"  "Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  trat.  I,  oap. 
XII.  pp.  63^65. 

ic*'  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  229.  Id.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187).  ClaTigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVI). 

^^  When  the  Spaniards  entered  Cholula  they  soon  found  ont,  according  to  Cortes 
("  Carta  Segunda,''  Vedia  I,  p.  20)  and  Bemal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  LXIII,  p.  7B),  *'  that 
*<  the  roofs  were  covered  with  pebbles  and  lined  with  guards  of  adobe.''  The  Tlaxcal- 
lans  had  previously  warned  Cortes  about  Cholula,  saying  (p.  19  "  Carta  Segunda,**) :  *'y 
"  que  tenian  muchas  de  la  cailes  tapiadas,  y  por  las  axoteua  de  las  casas  muohaa  pie* 
"  dras,  para  que  despnes  que  entr&semos  en  la  ciudad  tomamos  seguramente  y  aprove- 
"charse  de  nosotros  ft  su  voluntad."  They  also  warned  him  about  Mexico,  saying: 
*'  that  all  the  roors  were  flat,  with  guanls  like  breastworks,  so  that  they  might  light 
*'  fVom  the  house-tops  "  (Bemal-Diez,  cap.  LXXVUI).  During  the  street  fights  previous 
to  the  retreat  of  Cortes  on  July  1st,  1520,  and  also  during  the  gradual  capture  of  Mex* 
ico,  the  Mexicans  fought  desperately  fh)m  the  roof^,  hurling  stones,  rooks  and  pebbles 
upon  the  assailants.  See  Cortes  ('*  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  41,  42  and  4S;  **  Carta 
'•  Tercera,  pp.  74,  76,  84,  88).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CXXVI,  pp.  130, 181 ;  cap.  CLI, 
p.  is:\).  I  reAraiu  ftrom  quoting  luter  writers,  who  copied  mostly  Arom  the  eye -witnesses' 
reports,  and  merely  add  the  words  of  Fray  Toribio  de  Parses  (Motolinia),  in  his 
History,  written  about  1A40.  ("Coll.  de  Doc.,"  I,  trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187  '*£staba 
*'  Mexico  mny  flierte  y  bleu  ordenada,  ....  Tenia  por  fortaleza  los  temples  del 
'*  demonto  y  las  casas  de  Moteuczoma,  seuor  principal,  y  las  de  los  otros  senores." 

iL'i  Cortes  C  Cai-ta  Segunda/'  p.  42) :  **  Y  en  la  torre  muy  alta  y  mas  principal  della  se 
"  Sttbieron  fasta  quinieutos  Indies,  que  segun  me  parC'cio,  eran  personas  may  prind- 
"  pales.  Y  en  ella  subieron  mucho  mantenimiento  de  pan  y  agua  y  otras  cosas  do  comer- 
*'  y  muchas  piedras;  4  todos  los  mas  tenian  laufas  muy  largas  con  unos  hierros  de  pe- 
*'  demal  mas  anchos  que  las  de  las  nuestras,  y  no  menos  agudos ;  h  de  alii  hacian  mucho 
'*  dafio  a*  la  gente  de  la  fortaleza,  porque  estaba  muy  cerca  della.  La  cnal  dicha  torre 
"  combatieron  los  espanoles  dos  a'  tres  veces  y  laacometieron  a'  subir ;  y  como  era  may 
**  alta  y  tenia  la  aubida  agra,  porque  tiene  ciento  y  tantos  escalones;  y  loa  de  axriba  esf 
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scarce  of  fighting  under  shelter  from  above^  while  the  assailant  had 
to  struggle  unprotected  from  below.  As  against  an  Indian  foe, 
these  massive  constructions  were  indeed  strongholds^  and  even,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  opposed  strong  obstacles  to  the  Span- 
iards. Nevertheless,  as  often  as  it  was  possible,  the  aborigines 
added  to  the  defensive  means  of  their  architecture  the  resource  of 
a  strong  natural  position,  and  those  tribes  proved  to  be  most  poio- 
erful  and  aggressive,  whose  defensive  position  was  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  or  in  both  respects,  tJie  least  vulnerahleA^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.     Still,  it  was  an  open  place,  without  circumvallations  or 

"Ulian  blen  pettrechadot  de  piedra  y  otras  annas,  ....>'  Bemal-Dfez  (Vedia 
II.  cap.  CXXVI,  p.  131).  The  latter,  in  the  rery  "  likely  "  style  of  the  "  Hietoria  Verda- 
dera*  ( ? )  mentions  4,000  men  as  having  occupied  "ofi«  teocalli.'*  (^ort^s  is  more  mod- 
est  and  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  See,  also,  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187. 
"  Tenia  por  fortalexa  los  templos  del  demon io  ").  When  the  MexicanB  conquered  Tlat- 
ilnlco,  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Tlatilnlcans  was  their  temple.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XI^V*  p.  74).  Dur&n  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  268:  ^'el  rey  subid  a'  lo  alto  del  templo  con 
*'otros  canalleros  sayoB  annqne  con  macho  trabajo  por  la  mucha  resisCencia  que 
haU6  ").  We  again  refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated :  that  the  temple  being  the 
highest,  and  therefore  strongest,  part  of  the  pueblo,  its  capture  or  destruction  was  the 
signal  of  Tietory. 

i*t  Tiie  tribes  of  Chiapas  were  much  feared  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  of  their 
naturally  and  artificially  strong  places.  Compare  Bemal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI,  p.  225, 
'*  porque  ciertamenCe  eran  en  aquel  tiempo  los  mayores  guerreros  que  yo  habia  vi8to 
"en  (oda  la  Nueva-Espana").  Cachula,  Chiapas,  and  Chamula,  were  all  naturally 
and  by  art  well  fortified.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Atitlan,  in  Gnatimala  (Report  of 
Alvarado,  Vedia  I,  p.  460.  Bemal-Diez,  Vedia  II,  cap.  CLXIV,  p.  221 :  "  y  que  eran 
'*  mny  malos  y  de  malas  condiciones  *).  Tlaxcallan  itself  enjoyed  a  very  strong  defen> 
sive  position,  although  the  place  was  open  and  not  enclosed.  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  229:  "  El  senor  mas  antiguo  y  que  primero  lo  Aindd,  edtflc6  en  un  cerre- 
**jon  alto,  que  se  llama  TepeCicpac,  que  quiere  decir  encima  de  sierra").  Cortds  ("Carta 
Segnnda,"  p.  18:  "  porque  es  muy  mayor  que  Granada  y  mny  mas  fUerte").  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XII,  p.  265).  Gomara  ("  De  Tlaxcallan,"  Vedia  I,  p.  333),  etc.,  etc. 
Utiatlan,  or  rather  **  Gumarcaah,"  the  QQuich4  pueblo  of  Guatemala,  of  which  Fuentes 
especially  has  made  the  capital  of  a  vast "  empire  of  Quich^,"  was  a  very  strongly  sit- 
uated place.  (See  Stevens'  "Travels  in  Central  America,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas.")  The 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  del  QQuiche  now  stands  in  the  vicinity.  Alvarado,  its  conqueror, 
reports  (Vedia  I,  p.  458):  ''as  the  city  is  most  remarkably  strong,  and  has  not  more 
**than  two  entrances,  one  by  thirty  and  some,  high  steps  of  stone,  and  the  other  by  a 
'*  dyke  made  by  hand."  The  Abbe  Brassepr  describes  it  as  follows  (*<  Popol-Vuh,"  cap. 
IX,  pp.  312  and  313,  foot-note) :  "  Utatian  or  Gumarcaah  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
'^  plateaux,  surrounded  by  ravines  communicating  however  by  paths  (or  roads)  flanked 
*'  by  cut  stones  ....  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  this  great  town,  tlie  same 
''by  which  it  is  now  reached.  (The  QQuich^  text  says:  "  where  the  town  with  its  ra- 
'* vines  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covered  with  cement.")  Thus  we  have  the 
principal  pueblos  of  Middle  America  all  establishcil  in  strong  defensive  places,  for 
Mexico,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  perhaps  the  least  vulnerable  of  all,  and  also  the 
one  which  occupied  the  most  prominent  position. 
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walled  enclosures.^^3  ^^^t  \i  ^as  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides. 
This  was  a  natural  protection,  apparently.  However,  the  lake 
around  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and 
deserves,  as  such,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  no  ordinary 
skill  on  their  part.  "When  they  fled  into  the  space  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  lagune,  it  was  an  extensive  swamp,  covered 
with  canebrake.  Many  parts  of  it  could  be  waded  through  with 
ease,  at  some  places  the  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  West 
filtered  through  the  deeper  channels  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Flakes 
of  turf  or  of  sand  occasionally  protruded  over  the  surface,  and 
on  one  of  these  dry  spots  the  Mexicans  huddled  together  for 
existence. ^^^  Unmolested  on  account  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness, they  could  extend  this  area  of  dry  soil  by  additions  of 
sod,  by  scanty  artificial  foundations  of  turf  thrown  into  the  shal- 
low morass  and,  erecting  upon  it  their  frail  dwellings,  they  lived 
in  poverty  until  they  found  out  the  great  advantage  which  this 
isolated  position  gave  to  them  over  the  surrounding  tribes.  They 
realized  that,  while  they  might  sally  forth  with  impunity,  having  a 
safe  retreat  behind  them,  an  attack  upon  their  position  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  assailant.  Once  their  first  at- 
tempt crowned  with  success  they  continued  and,  valuing  their 
situation  as  the  main  element  of  strength,  they  improved  the  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  by  compelling  subjected  tribes  to  build  for 
them  a  causewa}^  running  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
northward,  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.^^^  This  d3'ke,  while  it  insured 
communication  with  the  mainland,  penned  up  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  swamp  from  the  west-side,  and  accumidated  them  there. *^<>     On 

'«  Motolinia  (Tint.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187).  When  the  Tlaxcallans  represented  to  Cor- 
XC'<  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  going  to  Mexico,  they  did  not  mention 
fortifications  (Bernal-Diez,  LXXVIII,  p.  70),  but  simply  how  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  water,  the  strength  of  the  houses,  and  their  dilllcult  access. 

»'•>*  Tezozomoo  (Cap.  I,  p.  5).  Duran  ("Hist,  do  las  Yndias  do  Nuera  Espana,*'  Cap. 
IV,  pp.  36  and  87)  is  very  explicit:  *'y  pnsados  por  la  otra  parte  del  rlo  (the  outlet  of 
"  liaise  Xochimilco)  metieronsc  en  los  carri^ales  y  tulares  de  la  laguna.*'  *"  Deste  lugar- 
*'  vinieron  bui>cando  y  mirando  si  allarian  algiin  lugar  que  fnese  acomodado  para  po 
'*der  liacer  ahiento,  y  andando  dcsta  roanera  por  unas  partes  y  otras  entre  las  espa- 
"dnnas  y  carri^ales,  allaron  un  ojo  de  agua  hermosissimo.'*  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  148).    Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X  and  cap.  XL  p.  92). 

"*  Dui-au  (Cap.  XII,  p  112) :  *'  pues  vuelto  a*  los  dc  Xochimilco  les  mandd  que  luego, 
"  An  mas  tardar,  mandasen  a'  todos  los  de  la  ciudad  hicieeen  una  calfada  de  tres  bra- 
'*  QQs  en  ancho  desde  su  i^ucblo  hasta  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  de  piedra  y  tierra,  cegas- 
*'  en  el  agtia  quel  teiraino  dei<ta  cal^nda  tomnse,  y  hiciesen  sus  jiuentes  a  trechos  para 
**  que  el  agua  tuviese  por  donde  ealir  de  uua  parte  a*  otra."    (Also,  Cap.  XIII.  p.  113.) 

iw  We  mu8t  remember  that  the  level  of  the  ''  plaza  mayor"  of  Mexico  was,  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  one  ''  vara "  (of  thit^e  Castilian  feet),  one  foot  and 
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the  other  hand,  the  fresh  water  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
was  thrown  to  the  east  side  of  the  dyke  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  Mexicans  surrounded  their  pueblo  with 
a  huge  pond  on  all  sides,  isolating,  or  rsiiher  fortifying  it  beyond  all 
conceivable  means  of  Indian  assault.^^'  The  causeways  leading  to 
Mexico  were,  therefore^  military  constructions,^^^  Subsequently  the 
dyke  was  continued  to  the  north  until  where  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
now  stands  (anciently  Tepeyacac),  thus  closing  up  the  western  ba- 
sin completely,  and  another  causeway,  running  east  and  west  was 
constructed  to  Tacuba.  From  the  southern  d^'ke  a  branch  ran  to 
Cuyuacan,  starting  at  Xoloc  and  extending  to  the  southwest.  In 
order  to  insure  free  circulation  of  the  waters,  sluices  were  cut, 
which  interrupted  the  causeways  at  several  places.  Wooden 
bridges,  easily  removable,  were  laid  across  these  ditches.  Thus 
Mexico  needed  no  outer  fortifications  nor  walled  enclosures.*^ 

one  Inch  hiKhcr  than  the  level  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  This  elevation  was  purely  artiA- 
dal  (Humboldt,  **E-«sai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espngne,*'  Parity,  1827.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
96. 97  and  98).  After  the  causeways  running  north  and  south  had  )>een  con.otructed, 
tke  waters  emptying  into  the  swamp  fVom  the  west  side  could  not  any  longer  run  freely 
into  the  salt-water  basin  of  Tezcuco.  They  were  actually  kept  around  the  pueblo,  and 
the  swamp  thus  changed  into  a  lagune.  That  thote  sources  were  powerful  enough  for 
such  a  purpose  U  amply  shown  by  the  great  inundation  which  their  careless  opening 
occasioned  under  Ahuitzotl,  in  1408  (*'Esaai  politique,"  Vol.  II,  p.  101),  of  which  the  old 
authors  bear  ample  testimony.  (Duran,  Cap.  XL VIII  and  XLIX.)  (Tczozomoc,  Cap. 
LXXX.)  (Ixtlilxochltl,  "Hist,  des  Chichimt^ques,"  Cap.  LXVI.)  (Torquemada,  Lib. 
U,  cap.  LXVII.  pp.  1D2  and  US.) 

iMThe  levels  of  Lakes  Xochimilco  and  Chalco  arc  1  vara  11  inches  higher  than  the 
^*  plaza  mayor  ^'  of  Mexico.  Their  outlet  is  to  the  northwest,  between  Churubusco 
and  Iztapalapan.  Previously,  when  Mexico  was  suri'ounded  by  water,  this  outlet  was 
between  Mexicalzinco  and  Churubusco  (then  called  *'IIuitzilopochco").  At  Churn- 
bosco  the  great  causeway  began,  and  the  waters  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
flowed  niong  its  right  hand  side  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  caubeways  thus  increased 
the  effet^ts  of  natural  drainage  upon  the  central  basin.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
primitive  but  very  elTectlve  work  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  We  And  a  parallel  to  it, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  Bolivia.  When  Andrds  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Jos^  Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  was  blockading  Sorata,  in  1782,  he  could 
not,  without  artillery,  hope  to  succeed  against  the  well  fortified  town.  Therefore,  by  a 
By»tem  of  circumvallation,  he  enclosed  the  town  with  the  waters  of  tlic  Sierra,  which 
Anally  destroyed  the  earthworks,  leaving  the  entrance  free  to  the  infuriated  Indians. 
22.000  whites  perished  in  the  massacre  ensuing. 

i^'It  is  to  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan  that  we  owe  the  first  intimation  in  regard  to  the 
tme  character  and  purpose  of  these  causeways.  They  were  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  communication  with  the  mainland,  but  especially  for  the  defence  of  Mexico. 
Without  them  the  area  extending  between  the  pueblo  and  the  western  shore  would,  at 
bc^t,  have  remained  a  swamp,  or  w.>uld  have  become,  as  it  now  is,  dry  land.  In  both 
case«  the  defensive  power  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  an  end,  and  the  course  of  events 
in  Mexico  would  have  turned  quite  diflTerently. 

""* Mention  is  made  of  a  foitiflcation  of  some  kind  at  "Xoloc,"  where  the  branch, 
dyke  from  Cuyuacan  Joined  the  main  causeway.  (This  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Antonio.) 
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An  attack  by  water  could  easily  be  repelled  from  the  housetops, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  canoes .^^^  An  Indian  host,  ad- 
vancing  upon  the  causeways,  found  serious  impediments  in  the 
cuts  converted  into  trenches  by  removal  of  the  bridges.  Against 
a  sudden  onslaught,  a  surprise,  Indian  fashion,  Mexico  was  there- 
fore amply  secure,^^!  nothing  short  of  a  siege  might  overcome  its 
defenses.  But  no  Indian  force  alone  could  attempt  and  carry  out 
such  an  undertaking ;  it  required  the  resources  which  the  Spanr 
iards^  as  European  soldiery ^  possessed. 

The  effect  of  the  first  contact  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  was  to  astonish,  nay,  to  stupefy,  the  latter.  They  felt^ 
rather  than  realized,  that  the  few  people  who  ventured  so  uncon- 
cernedly in  appearance,  among  largely  superior  numbers,  should 
possess  superior  resources  to  counterbalance  their  numerical  infe- 
riority. But  the  true  nature  of  these  resources  was  unconceivable 
to  them,  and  they  had  no  time  to  improve  as  the  emergency  would 
have  required.  Thus  their  warfare  against  the  Spaniards  became 
limited  to  all  they  might  achieve  according  to  their  actual  state  of 
culture,  knd  if  they  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  we  need  not  be 
surprised.  Besides  the  vast  inferiority  in  armament,  there  ex- 
isted a  proportionate  one  in  militaiy  tactics.  In  the  words  of 
the  most  celebrated  author  on  the  History  of  the  Conquest: 
'^  They  knew  not  how  to  concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point, 
^^or  even  how  to  sustain  an  assault,  by  employing  successive 
''  detachments  to  support  and  relieve  each  other.  A  very  small 
^'  portion  only  of  their  array  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
"  an  enemy  inferior  to  them  in  amount  of  forces."  ^^  We  may 
add  that  their  tactical  conceptions  did  not  go  beyond  the  rude 
snares  invented  by  savage  cunning,  and  in  their  first  encounters 
with  the  Spaniards  (when  they  yet  relied  upon  numerical  supe- 
riority) beyond  a  fierce  and  disorderly  onslaught. 

It  may  not  be  misplaced  here  to  review  some  of  the  principal 
engagements  fought  between  the  Mexican  Indians  and  their  Span- 
ish conquerors.    For  this  purpose  we  select  the  campaign  of  Cor- 

soo  These  canoes,  "  noalll,"  were  constaaUy  in  motion  within  and  around  the  pueblo. 
Thej  kept  up  communication  with  the  shores,  and  also  served  to  carry  the  warriors. 
If  necessary.  We  reft-aln  trom  repeating  here  the  many  exaggerating  repoils  about 
their  numbers. 

so*  Besides,  constant  watch  was  held  by  the  priests  on  the  summits  of  the  temple 
pyramids.  These  were  the  real  "guards'*  of  the  pueblo,  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
every  hour  of  the  night. 

><»  Frescott  ("History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  1809.    Vol.  I,  Book  UI,  p.  445). 
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t^  against  Tlaxcallan,  and  the  celebrated  fight  near  Otnmpan, 
both  of  which  have  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Prescott. 
Although  in  the  engagements  against  the  Tlaxcallans  the  Mexi- 
cans proper  were  not  concerned,  we  know  that  both  tribes  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  military  resources  and  faculties,  that  we  can  easily 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  taking  the  action  of  the  one  as 
illustrative  of  the  action  of  the  other  in  a  similar  emergency.  At 
Otumpan  Mexicans  and  allied  tribes  opposed  the  Spaniards.  Both 
examples  will  more  particularly  relate  to  offensive  warfare,  being 
combats  in  the  open  field. 

Purposely  we  have  used  the  term  of  "  campaign  "  as  connected 
with  Tlaxcallan,  avoiding  the  conception  of  "  battles,"  or  "  great 
"  battles  "  even,  so  liberally  employed  by  the  majority  of  authors. 
It  is  erroneous  to  admit  that  regular  battles  were  ever  fought  dur- 
ing the  time  Cort6s  advanced  against  the  pueblo  of  Tlaxcallan. 
As  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  they 
merel^'^  prove  that  the  Tlaxcallans  allured,  so  to  say,  by  the  numer- 
ical inferiority  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  pounced  upon  them  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  wild  horde  and,  being  saluted  by  a  well  nourished 
fire  of  mui'derous  effect,  they  returned  to  their  primitive  warfare  of 
decoys,  ambushes,  and  surprises,  hoping  to  tire  out  the  Spaniards 
through  this  constant  and  desultory  skirmishing.  The  tactics  of 
Cortes,  on  this  occasion,  were  simply  to  hold  out  in  defensible  po- 
sitions ;  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  if  we  consider  that  his  men 
during  many  days  could  obtain  no  rest,  and  scarcely  any  food. 
But  by  persevering  in  this  attitude  he  ^^  turned  the  tables"  upon 
the  Indians  of  Tlaxcallan  by  finally  tiring  out,  and  wearing  out, 
their  power  of  aggression.  Then  ?ie  took  the  offensive^  and  by  suc- 
cessful dashes,  both  revictualled  his  people  and  brought  the  enemy 
to  favorable  terms.^^ 

*^The  descriptions  ftirnished  by  Tarions  authors  of  the  16th  centnry,  of  this  cam- 
paign against  Tlaxcallan  are  most  contradictory.  IxtlilxochiU  says  in  his  13th  Rela- 
tion (**  De  la  venida  de  los  Espanoles  ")  that  fh>m  Cempoalan  to  Tlaxcallan  <*  the  natives 
"  received  them  with  the  greatest  Joy,  feasted  them,  and  there  were  neither  fights  nor 
"quarrels,  beyond  those  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  provoked;  ^ there  were  any 
at  aU.**  In  the  "  Histoire  des  Chichim^ques/'  however,  the  same  author  speaks  of  an 
action  of  two  days,  in  which  he  estimates  the  numbers  of  the  Tlaxcallans  at  150,000 
men  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  180).— Tesozomoc  (Cap.  CX,  p.  106)  relates  that  the  Otomies  of 
Tecoao  met  together  and  spoke :  **  are  we  perhaps  the  vassals  of  those  that  have  come  ? 
**  did  they  overcome  us  in  Just  war  ?  come  on,  Chichimecas,  to  arms  against  them  I— and 
**8o,  as  like  mountaineers,  they  forthwith  armed  themselves,  and  as  they  came  shouting 
**  and  hurling  darts,  the  camp  armed  also,  and  gave  them  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
"and  fleldpieces,  so  that  after  an  hour  nothing  more  was  left  to  do,  the  entire  field 
*'  being  covered  with  dead  bodies."  This  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Sahagun  (Lib. 
XU,  Cap.  X,  p.  422). 
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Of  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  conquest  none  has  taken  so 
much  the  character  of  a  regular  battle  as  that  of  the  8th  of  July, 
1520,  and  commonly  named  the  battle  of  Otumpan.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  "  running  fight,"  lasting  a  whole  day  or  nearly.  The 
Spaniards,  without  fire-arms,  almost  famished,  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  mostly  all  wounded,  were  pursued  as  soon  as  they  left  the  pue- 

Cortes  (•*  Carta  Segunda"  Ve^lia  I,  p.  16  and  17)  gives  a  clearer  description  ft-om 
which  we  glean  the  following  facts :  On  entering  the  Tlaxcallan  grounds,  the  van-guard 
of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  an  ambush,  which  they  soon  forced.  "  E  desque  sinticron  que 
"los  nucstros  se  acercaban  se  retiraron,  porque  eran  pocos,  y  nos  dejnron  el  campo.'* 
lie  then  moved  on  to  a  small  stream,  one  league  further,  where  he  cf^tablished  his  camp. 
The  next  day  the  Spaniards  proceeded  further,  and  were  soon  assnulted  by  a  numlicr 
of  Indians.  "  3Iuy  armados  y  con  muy  gran  grita.  y  comenzaron  a  pelcar  con  nosotros, 
**  tirlindonos  muchas  varas  y  flcchas/'  This  attack  was  a  feint,  and  drew  the  whites  into 
an  ambuscade  ("  hasta  nos  meter  entre  mas  de  cien  mil  hombres  de  pelea.que  por  todas 
"  partes  nos  tenian  cercados.  y  pcleamos  con  ellos.  y  ellos  con  nosotros,  todo  cl  dia, 
"hasta  una  hora  antes  de  pucsto  el  sol,  que  se  retrajcron.") ;  th^  continued  advancing 
however  all  dap,  and  at  night  occupied  the  defensive  position  which  Cortes  thereafter 
held  until  the  Tlaxcallans  submitted.  "Aquclla  noche  me  flee  fuerte  en  una  torricclla 
*'  de  idolos  que  estaba  en  un  cerito."  On  the  following  day  Cortes  made  a  successful 
razzia  upon  five  or  six  small  settlements,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  Tlaxcallans 
in  turn  attempted  to  attack  the  Spanish  camp.  This  attack  vras  speedily  repulsed,  the 
Spaniards  fortifying  their  )>osition  so,  **quo  en  obra  de  cuatro  horas  habiamos  fecho 
**  lugar  para  que  en  nuestro  real  no  nos  ofendiesen,  puesto  que  todavia  hacian  algimos 
*' arremetidas."  In  other  words,  the  Tlaxcallans  rushed  up  against  the  encampment, 
were  beaten  back,  and  then  hovered  around  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  skir- 
mishing, and  attempting  to  draw  their  foes  into  ambushes  which  they  held  preparefl. 
From  this  time  on  the  Indians  never  assaulted,  but  Cortes  made  occasional  sallies  and 
forays,  re  victualling  his  men,  and  burning  the  houses  and  crops  of  the  natives,  until  the 
tribe  made  proposals  of  peace. 

Andrtis  de  Tapia,  another  eye  witness,  an  officer  of  high  rank.  ("Relacion,  Col: 
"  de  Doc,  II,  ])p.  .^G?  and  5(i8")  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Corti^s.  The  first  day's 
engagement  he  describes  as  follows :  '*  And  about  eight  in  the  morning  there  sallied 
"  forth  against  us  so  many  men  of  war,  that  it  strikes  me  as  if  there  had  been  one  hun- 
"  dred  thousand,  while  c-ome  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  many  more.  Some  of  them 
"expected  us  in  certain  deep  ravines  of  streams  crossing  our  path,  and,  traversing 

**  them  with  much  difficulty,  we  went  in  against  them The  Marquis  always  went  in 

"  the  lead  with  the  horsemen,  fighting,  and  returning  from  time  to  time  to  concert  his 
"  men,  keeping  them  close  together. . .  .Some  Indians  would  close  up  with  the  horsemen 
"  so  as  to  seize  their  lances,  and  thus  while  fighting  they  proceedetl  that  day  to  a  house 
"  of  Idols  near  which  were  two  or  three  huts.  Tlicre  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
"  selves  during  eighteen  days,  and  went  out  fighting  as  the  Marquis  commanded.    .    .** 


According  to  the  above  two  eye-witnesses,  the  "  great  battle  "  of  the  2<1  Sept:  1519. 
(Prescott  Vol.  I,  p.  427)  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  have  consisted  of  a  wild 
rush  or  dash  (perhaps  a  feint)  speedily  repulsed,  an  ambush,  soon  forced,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  constant  skirmishing  and  harassing  of  the  Spanish  mari:h,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  strong  position.  The  "  decisive  victory  "  of  the  5th  Sept :  1810  (Pres> 
cott,  Vol.  I,  pp.  437-447)  was  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Spanish  camp  at  daybreak  ('*Otro 
*'  dia  en  amanccicndo  dan  sobre  nuestro  real  mas  de  ciento  y  cuarauta  y  nueve  mtl 
**  hombres,"  Cort*:.'^,  p.  16)  which  met  with  a  prompt  repulse,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  also  filled  with  more  or  less  heavy  skirmishing  on  lK>th  sides.  These  are  the 
two  prominent  days  of  fighting  during  the  entire  two  weeks  of  hostilities  against  Tlax- 
callan,  and  they  certainly  were  not  pitched  battles,  as  commonly  admitted.    An  atten- 
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bio  of  Zacamulco  in  the  morning.  Harrassed  in  flank  and  rear  by 
the  Mexicans  who,  not  any  longer  checked  by  the  volley's  of  mus- 
ketry, dashed  np  to  closer  quarters,  the  Spaniards  toiled  on,  fights 
ing  and  marching,  until,  in  the  plains  of  Apan,  the^^  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  on  all  sides.  This  was  the  final  ambush  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Mexicans.  The  engagement  there  must 
have  been  of  the  most  desperate  character,  but  it  was  of  short  duror 
tion^  the  Spaniards,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  cutting  their  way 
ont.  The  Indians  had  so  firmly  relied  upon  annihilating  their  foes 
on  that  day  that  the}'  desisted  from  future  pursuit.^®^ 

The  engagements  near  Otumpan  were  the  last  conflicts  occur- 
ring after  the  terrible  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  and  previous 
to  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  by  Cortes,  from  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tlaxcalian.     The  numerous  actions  which  took  place  after- 

tire  and  critical  reading  even  of  the  third  eyo-witne!*8,  the  too  much  esteemed  Bernal- 
Dicz  del  Castillo  ("HIstoria  verdadera"  in  Vedia  II,  Caps.  LXIII,  LXIV,  LXV,  p.  65 
to  58)  confirms  these  views  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  although  the  latter,  bent  upon 
recollecting  personal  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position,  less  acquainted  with 
general  operations,  enhances  the  importance  of  the  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  fVom  the  above  that  the  achievements  of  the  Spaniarrls  are 
therefore  less  memorable.  If  the  fighting  was  on  a  scale  difi'erent  from  that  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  it  was  none  the  let«8  exhausting.  Any  charge  of  a  few  horsemen  could 
scatter  the  enemy,  but  the  next  moment  a  new  attack.  fh>m  some  unexpected  quarter 
might  be  looked  for.  The  danger  consisted  less  in  Injury  on  the  battlefield,  than  in  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  men  by  the  never  ceasing  watchfulness  required.  The  suc- 
cessful result  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  military  capacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  upon  their  great  commander. 

»*  Cort<;8  ("  Carta  Scgunda  ")  pp.  4^5,  m,  "And  it  appeared  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
"  enlightened  me  by  this  advice,  after  what  occurred  the  next  day.  For,  having  moved 
**on  in  the  momiBgi  at  the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  leagues  large  numbers  of  Indians 
"came  to  meet  us,  so  that  in  the  van,  rear  and  flanks  the  fleld  seemed  covered  with 
"them,  and  they  assailed  us  with  such  violence,  that  we  hardly  knew  each  other,  flrom 
*' being  mixed  up  with  them.  ...  In  this  condition  tre  remained  much  of  the  whole 
**day,  until  it  pleased  God  that  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
**  such  quality,  that  with  his  death  the  fight  cea^^ed.  Then  we  proceeded,  somewhat 
"relieved,  but  nevertheless  exhausted,  until  to  a  small  house  In  the  plain,  where  we 
"  staid  for  the  night." 

The  ambush  had  been  prepared  for  several  days  (nemal-Dlez.  Cap.  CXXVIII,  p.  136), 
for  during  their  incessant  pursuit  on  the  preceding  days  the  Mexicans  had  shouted  to 
them :  **  Thither  you  shall  go  where  none  of  you  will  escape  alive  "  (p.  1.36).  Sahagun 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap. XXVII,  p. 434)  says  the  Spaniards  halted:  "Los  Espatiolos  como  les 
"  vieron  ir  tras  si  con  gran  prisa  entendieron  que  querian  pcloar  y  pararomse  y  pu8i(*ronso 
"  en  drden  de  guerra ;  y  los  mexicanos  como  eran  muchos  tomaron  en  media  k  los  Espa- 
**iioles  y  commenzaron  k  corabatirlos  de  todas  partes."  See  also  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist: 
"  des  Chichimeques  **  Cap.  LXXXIX).  It  was  certainly  a  hand  to  hand  ronflirt,  the  In- 
dians, feeling  si^  to  overpower  their  foes,  striving  to  capture  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible alive.    This,  and  the  few  horse.*)  remaining,  save<l  the  Spanish  troop. 

It  is  upon  the  statement  of  Bemal-Diez.  that  when  the  emblem  or  token  carried  by  or 
near  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  fell,  the  fight  ceased,  that  the  conception  has  arisen, 
as  if  the  fall  of  the  chief  banner  decided  the  fate  of  an  engagement.  But  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  banner  or  emblem. 
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wards  are  of  minor  interest  to  us  up  to  the  time  when  the  siege  of 
Mexico  began.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  of  this  siege,  how- 
ever, should  illustrate  the  defensive  warfare  of  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  well  known  how,  by  a  shrewd  policy,  as  well  as  by  able 
strategy,  Cortes  succeeded  in  dismembering ,  rather  than  overpow- 
ering, the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  thus 
isolated  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  cut  off  its  sources  of  reinforce- 
ment, and,  above  all,  cut  off  its  subsistence^  by  depriving  it  of  trib- 
ute and  barter.  The  time  came  at  last  when  even  those  pueblos 
on  the  lake  shores  nearest  to  Mexico  could  not,  or  would  not,  any 
longer  recognize  friendly  connections  with  their  former  military 
head.  The  surface  of  the  water-sheet  and  the  causeways  were 
alone  left  to  the  tribe  and  to  such  additional  warriors  as  had  joined 
them  in  their  abode,  from  the  outside,  to  share  their  fate.  As  long 
as  the  lake  could  be  freely  navigated  by  Mexican  canoes,  any  point 
of  the  mainland  was  exposed  to  attack  by  their  warriors.  There- 
fore Cortes  launched  his  boats  or  "brigantines,"  which  soon  cleared 
Lake  Tezcuco  proper,  driving  the  canoes  to  shelter  in  the  narrow 
canals  which  ran  all  through  the  pueblo.  His  land  forces  occupied 
three  out  of  the  four  issues  of  the  causeways  on  the  mainland. 
Then  the  Mexicans  were  effectually  hemmed  in,  without  any  out- 
let be^'ond  the  limited  circulation  on  the  ponds  lying  west  of  the 
chief  causeways.  Cortes'  first  step  was  to  seize  Chapultepec,  and 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water  running  thence  along  the 
causeway  to  Mexico.^®^  Thus  deprived  of  drinking  water,  almost, 
since  that  of  the  lagune  was  not  wholesome,  with  limited  supplies 
of  food  only,  the  Mexican  tribe  was  surrounded  by  human  enemies 
witJiout^  whilst  two  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  mankind,  thirst  and 
famine,  were  sure  to  threaten  them,  ultimately,  within, 

>0A  Mexico  was  provided  with  a  constant  supply  of  tvesh  water  Arom  Chapaltepeo. 
(Clavlgero,  Lib.  VII,  Cap.  LIV.)  The  channels  were  constructed  of  stone,  five  fbet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  (Cortes, "  Carta  Segunda  ").  It  was  one  of  the  first  moves  of  Cortes 
to  seize  the  spring  supplying  these  channels.  The  Mexicans,  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  action,  defended  the  position  desperately.  ( Bernal-Dlez.  Cap.  CL,  p.  176.)  "  Acor- 
"damos  que  entrambas  capitanias  Juntas  fuesemos  k  quebrarel  agua  de  chapultepeque 
**  de  que  se  proveia  la  ciudad,  que  estaba  desde  alii  de  Tacuba  aun  no  media  legua. 
**£  yendo  h.  los  quebrar  los  caiius,  toparonnos  muchos  guerreros,  que  nos  esperaban  en 
"el  camino;  porque  bien  entendido  teulan  que  aquello  habia de  ser  el  primero  en  que 
"  los  podiamos  dauar;  y  asi  como  nos  encontraron  cerca  de  unos  pasoa  malos,  comen* 
'^zaron  k  nos  flecliar  y  tirar  vara  y  piedra  con  hondas,  ^  nos  hirieron  k  tres  soldados; 
*'  mas  de  presto  les  hicimos  volver  las  espaldas,  y  nuetitros  amigos  los  de  Tlasoala  lea 
**  sigiiieron  de  manera,  que  mataron  v^inte  y  prendieron  siete  d  ocho  dellos ;  y  como 
"  aquellos  grandes  escuadroues  estuvieron  puestos  en  huida,  les  quebramos  los  cafios 
"  por  donde  iba  el  agua  k  su  cindad,  y  desde  entonces  nunca  se  fU^  k  Mejlco  entre  tanto 
'*  que  durd  la  guerra."   (Also  Cortes.    1  Caita  III,  p.  71.) 
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Cort4s  might  have  quietly  toaited  for  these  two  terrible  allies  to 
do  their  work  almost  alone,  had  it  not  been  for  two  reasons : 

The  principal  reason  was,  that  his  position  was  not  secure  among 
the  fickle  Indian  tribes,  which  the  thirst  for  revenge,  the  lust  of 
spoil,  and  dazzling  success  on  his  part  had  temporarily  attached 
to  his  fate.  A  protracted  siege  lay  beyond  the  military  concep- 
tions, nay,  beyond  the  military  ability  of  the  Indians.  They  could 
not  remain  outside  of  their  homes  for  such  a  length  of  time.^^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans,  equally  unprepared  for  a 
lengthy  defence,  compelled  him  to  aggressive  action. 

Resorting  to  their  only  mode  of  warfare  where  a  sudden  dash 
with  overwhelming  numbers  was  not  any  longer  possible,^^^  they 
made  a  number  of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  their  ene- 
mies into  an  ambush.  Moving  against  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  upon  the  causeways,  they  precipitately  fled  towards  the  first 
cut  as  soon  as  that  onslaught  was  repulsed.  When  the  pursuers 
arrived  there,  they  would  be  charged  in  flank  by  heavy  bodies  of 
warriors,  while  in  front  it  rained  missiles  of  every  kind  upon  them 
from  behind  the  embankments  erected  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditches.^^    The  Spaniards,  however,  knew  too  well  how  disastrous 

**Bema]-Diez  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  188,  Vedia  II)  "Dejemos  de  hablar  de  los  grandes 
"combates  qae  noa  daban,  y  digamos  corao  nuestroe  aniigos  los  de  Tlnscala  y  de  chola- 
"  la  y  Guaxocingo.  y  aun  los  de  Tezcuco,  acordaron  de  se  ir  k  sua  ticrras.*^  They  were 
disheartened;  says  the  old  captain  (p.  189),. but  there  Is  no  wonder,  since  the  place  had 
not  been  carried,  Indian  •fashion,  at  a  rush,  and  thus  they  grew  tired  of  waiting. 

It  is  the  most  decisive  testimony  in  favor  of  our  views,  heretofore  already  expressed, 
that  the  Mexican  Indians  were  not  able  to  carry  on  a  protracted  campaign,  still  less  a 
siege  of  any  duration. 

*^  Daring  the  siege,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  allies  of  Cortes 
ovinumbered  the  Mexieant,  It  would  be,  of  course,  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  numerical 
statements  of  the  old  authorities.  They  all  vary.  But  if  we  only  recollect  that  Tlax- 
callan,  Huexotislnco,  Cholula,  Chalco,  Tezcuco,  and  some  of  the  other  main  tribes  Joined 
the  Spaniards,  it  necessarily  convinces  us  that  the  numerical  superiority  was  on  the  side 
of  the  liesiegers.  The  great  art  of  Cortes  lay  in  consolidating  the  forces  of  these  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  otherwise,  in  many  cases,  were  enemies  of  long  standing.  With 
the  Spaniards  as  their  leaders^  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  sealed,  provided  they  held  out 
long  enough.  In  all  the  engagements r  the  European  soldiers  formed  but  the  nucleus 
around  which 'their  allies  agglomerated.  If  they  advanced,  the  others  followed,  occu- 
pying always  so  many  of  the  Mexicans,  and  diverting  them  fk-om  falling  too  heavily 
upon  the  whites.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  Mexicans  gave  out,  the 
deeds  of  the  allies  of  Cortes  grew  more  prominent,  since  there  were  more  non-combat- 
ants to  slangbfer. 

^^The  bridges  had  all  been  removed,  and  entrenchments  constructed  behind  them. 
Besides,  pits  had  been  dug,  with  earthworks  on  both  sides,  Sor  the  express  purijose 
of  an^ting  the  cavalry.  Long  lances,  armed  with  sword  blades  captured  A'ora  the 
Spaniards  during  the  "  Nocbe  triste,"  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  attack  the  horsemen. 
Against  the  brigantinesi  rows  of  pointed  piles  had  been  rammed  in  below  the  surDeu^e  of 
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a  retreat  would  prove  under  such  circumstances,  so,  followed  by 
their  native  allies,  they  persisted  and  overcame  the  obstacles  by 
stonn.  The  very  Indian  tactics  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whites  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  causeways 
with  less  loss  than  a  directly  planned  assault  would  have  entailed.-'^ 
Until  then,  the  Mexicans  could  make  use  of  canoes,  harassing 
both  flank  and  rear  of  their  enemies.  But  Cortes  speedily  widened 
the  first  cut  in  the  causeway',  and  sent  his  scows  with  artillerj'^  to 
the  west  side.^^^  Thence  on,  while  the  brigan tines  could  not  ef- 
fect anything  against  the  pueblo  itself,  they  still  kept  at  bay  the 
canoes  of  the  Mexicans,  and  moving  up  along  the  causeways  with 
the  land  force,  they  successfully  sustained,  by  a  lively  cannonade, 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  against  the  defences  at  the  cuts  and 
ditches.211 

the  water.  Bernal-Dlez  (Cap.  CL,  pp.  176, 177)  relates  that,  after  the  corps  of  Alvarado 
had  occupied  Tncuba,  the  Mexicans  began  to  shout  to  them  vociferously  ftom  the  cans«- 
ways  and  the  water  (tlien  yet  ft'ee  to  them).  *'  Y  nquellas  palabr.is  que  nos  decian  eran 
*'  con  pensHmieut.'fi  de  no^  indig^nar  para  que  sallesemos  aquella  noche  k  gruerrenr,  y  herir* 
*'  DOS  mas  a  su  suIto."  Furtlier  on  he  says :  *'  Y  corao  aquello  hubimos  hecho,  acordaroa 
"  nucstros  cupitaned  que  luego  fuesemos  a  dar  una  vista  y  entrar  por  la  calzada  de  Tacu- 
*'  ba  y  hacer  lo  que  pudiesemos  para  les  ganar  una  puente;  y  Uegados  quo  fulmo.<  A  la 
**  calzada,  eran  tantas  las  canoas  que  en  la  laguna  estaban  Uenas  de  guerreros  y  en  las 
"niismas  canoas  y  calzadiis,  que  nos  admirkbamos  dello;  y  tiraron  tauta  de  vara  y 
*'  flccha  y  piedra  con  hondas,  que  en  la  priinera  rcfriega  hirieron  treinta  de  nuestros 
"  Boldados  c  murieron  tres;  y  annque  nos  hacian  tauto  dano,  todavla  les  Hiimos  entrando 
**  por  la  calzada  adelante  hasia  una  puente,  y  k  lo  quo  yo  enteudi,  ellos  nos  daban  lugar 
**a  ello,  por  meternos  de  la  parte  de  la  puente;  y  coino  alii  nos  tuvieron,  digo  que  car- 
"  garon  tanta  multitud  de  guei  reros  sobrc  AosotroH  que  no  nos  podiamos  valer.'^  The 
Mescicans  9\vihy»  provoked  the  Spanish  attack,  until  the  brigantines  were  masters  of  the 
ponds  lying  to  the  west  of  Mexico,  also.  (See  also  Cortd;},  '*  Carta  tercera,*'  Vedia  I. 
p.  71." 

^t'^'The  first  attack  of  Alvarado  was  repulsed.  But  subsequently  they  captured 
**  many  works  and  bridges.^'  The  fighting  was  very  obstinate,  the  Mexicans  charging 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  See  Prescott  (Vol.  Ill,  Book  VI,  Cap.  p.  100  and 
107).  "  During  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  their  encampment,  the  Spaniards  experi* 
*'enced  much  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  who  too  late  endeavoi-ed  to  prevent  their 
*'  taking  up  a  position  so  near  the  capital,  and  which,  had  they  known  much  of  the  sci* 
"  cnce  of  war,  they  would  have  taken  better  cara  themselves  to  secure.  Contrary  to 
'*  their  usual  practice  the  Indians  made  their  attacks  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
**  water  swarmed  with  canoes,  which  hovered  at  a  dintauce  In  terror  of  the  brigantines, 
"  but  still  approaciied  near  enough,  er<pecially  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  send 
**  showers  of  arrows  into  the  Cliristian  camp.*' 

310  The  brigantines  were  flat-bottomed  scows,  manned  with  small  gnns.  Even  on 
the  water,  tlie  Mexicans  resorted  to  ambushes.  The  vicinity  of  the  pnel)lo  was  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  pointed  piles,  T)elow  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  squadrons  of 
canoes  were  sent  to  decoy-  the  brigantines  into  such  treacherous  places.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  vessels  in  this  manner.  (Prascott,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  28,  quoting  tvom  Bemal-Diez.) 

3nThc  points  occupied  by  the  three  Spanish  divisions  were:  Tepeyacac  (Guadalupe 
Hidalgo),  at  the  north,  Tacuba  at  the  we.st,  and  Cuyuacan  to  the  southwest.  It  was 
originally  Intended  to  occupy  Iztapalapan,  but  the  poaiCion  oould  not  be  carried,  and 
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In  this  manner  the  favorite  Mexican  tactics  of  decoy  and  am- 
bush were  gradually  overcome  step  by  step,  with  little  Joss  of  life. 
Their  treacherous  sallies  were  not  only  not  dreaded,  thej'  were 
even  desired,  since  each  of  them  procured  a  new  basis  to  the 
assailants,  who  thus  eventually  reached,  from  three  sides,  the 
entrance  to  the  pueblo.  This  pueblo  lay  before  them  seemingly 
open  and  unfortified.  It  was  not  a  connected  town,  but  a  group 
of  minor  clusters,  interspersed  with  gardens,  through  which  water 
courses  filtered  in  all  directions.  From  large  squares,  massive 
truncated  pyramids  arose,  crowned  with  houses  of  worship,  A 
few  wide  thoroughfares  led  up  to  the  main  teo-calli,  which  the 
Spaniards  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  The  Mexicans 
had  again  cut  these  thoroughfares,  erecting  bulwarks  of  stone 
and  earth  behind  them.  These  defences  could  be  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  heart  of  the  pueblo  reached.  But  once  there,  and  far 
enough  fix>m  their  basis,  the  victorious  Spaniards  saw  the  flat 
housetops  suddenly  swarm  with  Indians,  which  showered  all  kinds 
of  missiles  upon  them.  Into  their  rear  large  bodies  of  warriors 
poureil  by  alleys  and  cross-streets,  occupying  the  very  trenches 
they  had  just  passed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  assailants  but 
to  retreat  upon  the  causeways ;  a  movement  not  always  easy,  and 
certainly  attended  with  loss.  In  order  to  avoid  such  dangerous 
ambushes,  in  which  the  temples  served  as  decoys,  and  each  com- 
munal dwelling  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  enemy,  Corti^s  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously.  No  trench  was  left  in 
the  rear  without  being  properly  filled  up,  and  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  the  entire  pueblo  was  but  a  complicated  trap  where  every 
house  was  an  eventual  stronghold,  he  resorted  much  against  his 
will,  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  levelling  to  the  ground  all 
constructions  which  might  afibrd  lurking  places  to  the  Mexicans. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  was  driven  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  A  constantly  widening  girdle  of  smouldering  ruins 
closed  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  if,  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, they  dashed  time  and  again  upon  this  ghastly  belt,  they  met 
at  its  inner  limits  their  wary  foes,  which  hurled  them  back,  im- 

UiQs  Sandoval,  who  commanded,  marched  his  corps  to  the  north  side.  The  dlylslon 
■advancing  from  Cuynacan  soon  seized  Xoloc,  where  the  dykes  met,  and  cut  off  ail 
coramunication  with  the  south.  The  brigantines,  after  clearingthe  lake,  and  dislodging 
the  Mexicans  from  some  eminences  arising  above  the  water,  where  small  *'  teo-calli  " 
bad  been  erected,  kept  up  communication  between  the  three  divisions,  and  assisted 
them  in  their  efforts  against  the  trenches  of  the  causeways. 
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proving  the  opportunity  to  advance  further  towards  them. 
Meanwhile,  hunger  was  looming  up  in  their  midst,  engendering 
pestilence.  Their  bodies  were  weakening  day  by  day,  there  were 
no  means  of  subsistence  left,  the  women  and  children  wandered 
about  like  living  corpses,  without  fear  of  Cortes*  ruthless  Indian 
allies.  Still  the  tribe  did  not  submit,  and  when,  twice,  the  war- 
chiefs  represented  the  futility  of  future  defence,  the  "chief  council," 
as  supreme  authority,  sternly  declared :  "  that  it  was  better  to  die 
"fighting,  than  to  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who  would  en- 
"  slave  and  torture  them."  219  ^t  i^st,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521,  Cortes,  advancing  "across  the  black  and  blasted  environs 
"  which  lay  around  the  Indian  capital,"  ordered  a  final  onslaught 
upon  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Mexicans :  "  huddled  together 
"in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  masses  so  dense 
"  that  they  nearly  forced  one  another  over  the  brink  of  the  cause- 
"  ways  into  the  water  below.  Some  had  climbed  on  the  terraces, 
"others  feebly  supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the 
"  buildings.  Their  squalid  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness 
"to  their  appearance,  which  still  further  heightened  the  ferocity  of 
"their  expression,  as  they  glared  on  their  foes  with  eyes  in  which 
"hate  was  mingled  with  despair." ^13  Exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  from  all  sides,  the  half  famished  crowd  attempted  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, then  scattered,  preferring  flight  to  surrender.  But  they 
were  speedily  overtaken  and  the  principal  chiefs  captured,  thus 
leaving  Mexico  definitively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  It  is  because  they  illustrate, 
better  than  any  other  page  of  their  history,  Indian  defensive  war- 
fare, carried  to  its  highest  point  of  development.  The  Mexicans, 
during  this  memorable  defence,  achieved  the  most  that  any  Indian 
tribe  could  achieve,  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Their  resist- 
ance, in  that  respect,  stands  unparalleled.  Besides,  its  very 
tenacity,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore,  without  yielding,  the 
greatest  sufferings,  are  a  further  evidence  that  what  they  did, 
was  not  out  of  fear  of  a  crushing  despotism  ruling  them  with  an 


S13  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  11,  cap.  CLIV,  p.  191,  and  CLV|  p.  194).  The  ConncU  opposed 
Uie  advice  of  Quauhtemotzln,  who  was  for  surrender:— **pouiendole  por  delante  el 
fln  do  Ru  tio  el  gran  montezuma/*  p.  194. 

>u  W.  H.  Prescott  (Book  VI,  cap  VIII,  p.  SOO  and  201). 
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iron  hand,  but  hjfree  common  consent.  It  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facts  we  have  advanced :  that  the  Mexicans  were  not 
Biibject  to  a  despotical  power,  but  organized  after  the  principles 
of  a  barbarous,  bat  f^ree  military  democracy. 


Skpobt  Fiabodt  Musxuh,  n.    11. 
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Payment  to  Dr.  Edward  PaUner,  on  account  of  Explorations    •        100  00 


U,66717 
1,640  88 


Payment  of  rent  to  Harvard  College      760  00 

Payment  of  rent  of  Salb  Deposit 80  00 

Payment  of  Salary  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator 1,000  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books 180  56 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidental  Expensea    .  888  58 

Payment  for  printing  Report  and  other  printing       8tt  94 

mm^mmm^imm  S,6SS    07 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 1,789  88 


$08,610  00 
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The  Pr<ifiBi$or  F>imd  oaiuUU  qf 

9  XaiMehiiMtts  0  per  cent.  Specie  Notea,  as  above,  each  fbr 
$5,000,  oanben  56  to  6S,  registered,  the  gift  of  George 


Peabodj,  Esq. ;  the  income  appropriated  to  Collection  Fund, 

mitU  the  ProllBMorship  la  filled $45,000  00 


The  BuOdtHff  Acoomnl  U  duirgtdwUk 

IS  Xaasaehiuetta  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,  nambered  64  to  75  registered,  the  gilt  of  George 

PeabodjJBsq $60,000  00 

9  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  Jone  1. 1877, 6  per  cent.      •    •    .  $4,500  00 

t  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds,  due  Jniie  15, 1877, 6  per  cent.    .    .    .  2.100  00 

7  Worcester  ft  Nashna  B.  R.  Co.  Bonds,  April  1, 1873,  7  per  cent.  11,000  00 

40  Shares  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  etc.  B.  B.  Co 2,1  US  63 

40  Shares  State  N.  Bank 5,010  00 

5  Bonds  Boston  B.  A  Gardner  B.  B.  Corpor.,  $5.0U0, 7  per  cent  .  4,675  00 

Koie  of  Worcester  4b  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  Julj  5, 1875, 6  per  cent .  5,175  11 

Note  of  Worcester  4b  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.,  0<t.  16, 187.%,  6  per  cent.  743  45 

Note  of  Worcester  4b  Nashua  B.  B.  Co..  Julv  1, 1876, 6  per  cent.  6,810  00 

N«te  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876, 6  per  cent.       .    .  S,SOO  00 

Income  Arom  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  cuiiency  .  8,272  81 

Income  ftom  Inrestments  of  Treasurer           2,800  60 

60,006  60 


$110,008  60 


BuUMng  Acetmni  U  erediied  with 

12  Xaasaohnsetts  6  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  fbr 

$5,000,  numbered  64  to  76,  registered $60,000  00 

7  Bonds  of  Worcester  4b  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.,  7  per  cent,  dated 

April  1, 1873 $11,000  00 

40  Shares  of  State  N.  Bank 5,040  00 

6  Bonds  of  Boston,  B.  4b  Gardner  B.  B.  Corp.,  $5,000, 7  per  cent.     4,676  00 

20,716  00 

PsTment  on  account  of  Peabody  Museum  Building      ....  28,000  00 

Pavment  to  Treasurer,  balance  of  last  account 71  00 

Bsiaace  now  In  hands  of  Treasurer 822  60 


$110,008  60 


Th€  /neetfmsnff  of  the 

Collection  Fund,  at  coat,  amount  to $584146  65 

Professor  Fond,  at  par,  amount  to 45,000  00 

Building  Fund,  at  cost,   amount  to 81,037  60 

$184,884  16 


STEPHEN  SALISBtJBT,  Treasurer. 
/(M.  17,  U77. 
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Stephen  Sausburt,  Treaturer  of  ike  Pedbody  Muieum  o/Awteiiean  Arehwoloffjf  and 

1876.  For  Collection  Fund. 

Jan.      19.    To  balance  of  account       $384  08 

Feb.       7.    To  i-cj-M  in  part  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

NuU^ol' JnlvU;1875 1,000  00 

Hch.    22.    To  rer.'d  bnl.uice  of  Worcester  A  Naahua  S.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  9, 1875 $800  00 

Hch.    23.    To  recM  Interest  on  above  note 10  07 

310  07 

Apr.      8.    To  recM  in  part  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  or  July  6, 1875 IfiO  00 

Apr.    25.    To  recM  in  pHrt  of  Worcester  A  Nashna  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  5,  1875       .     .     . 800  00 

July      1.    To  recM  Intei  ent  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

Noteul  Jun.4, 1876 38  35 

July      1.    To  rec'tl  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

l^ote  of  Jan.  15, 187(5 16  00 

5495 

July      5.    To  rec*d  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  A  Nashna  R. 

R.  Co.  Note  of  Julv  5. 1875 247  65 

July      6.    To  rtc'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notes  to  1st  in^t..  Gold 1,125  00 

July      6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  12  percent.         135  00 
July      6.    To  recM  6  month h'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

of  Professor  Fund  to  l8t  in  fit.,  Gold 1,125  00 

July      6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  12  per  cent.         135  00 

2,620  00 

Oct.       4.    To  rec'd  of  Lucien  Carr,  settlement  of  advance, 

June  27       100  00 

1877. 
Jan.       1.    To  6  months*  Interest  on  Note  of  Worcester  Gaa 

Light  Co.  for  $1.300 89  00 

Jan.       1.    To  tt  months'  Interest  on  Note  of  Worcester  Gas 

Light  Co.  for  $(j00 18  00 


Jan.       8.    To  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie 

Notes  to  1st 1,125  00 

Jan.       8.    To  rec'd   on   sale  of  abore  $1,125,  Gold,  at  6  3-16  69  61 

Jan.       8.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  Specie  Notes 

Professor  Fund 1.125  00 

Jan.       8.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  6  3-16  69  61 

Jaui       8.    To  rec'd  Intere$it  to  5th  on  Worcester  A  Nashna  R.  R. 

Co.  Note  of  July  5.  1876,  5  per  rent 42  29 

Jan.       8.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  5th  on  balance  of  Worcester  A 

Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5, 1875     ....         238  96 


67  00 


2,389  29 


88125 


$7,844  72 
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Or. 

EOMologjg  in  oomieeMofi  wUh  Barvard  UnivenUy,  in  Annual  Cath  Account,  Jan,  17, 1877. 

1876. 

Jan.    ti.    By  paid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  tor  Explorations        .    .    .  $250  00 

Jan.    2&.    By  uaiti  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  on  acc't  of  Explorations 

in  Oliio 100  00 

Feb.      S.    By  paid  rent  Of  Safe  Deposit  to  1st 80  00 

Feb.      7.    By  paid  Harvard  College  one  year's  rent  of  Hall  to 

Ist  inst : 760  00 

Feb.  17.  By  paid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  fbr  Gold  Images  from  Bo- 
gota          125  00 

Feb.     18.    By  paiil  F.  W.  Patnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books        $80  75 

Feb.     18.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Inciaental  expenses         88  46 

119  21 

Mar.    22.    By  paid  Dr.  Sdward   Palmer  for  Explorations  in 

Arizona      . 100  00 

Mar.    22.    By  paid  lor  2  Postal  Orders  to  remit  the  above    .    .  50 

100  60 

Apr.      6.    By  paid  F.W.  Putnam,  Curator,  8Alary  to  1st       .    .  250  00     , 

Apr.      6.    By  paid  K.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidental  expenses  80  57 
Apr.      5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Indian  Jar  and 

Stone  Implements 80  00 

880  57 

Apr.     18.    By  paid  J.  P.  Weld,  bill  of  Curtains  in  1873      ...  24  00 

Apr.     18.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam  for  paid  for  Arrowheads  from 

Cumb.  Co.,  Tenn 25  00 

49  00 

Apr.    24.    By  paid  estate  of  Prof.  JefRries  Wyman  for  Explora- 
tions, etr 800  00 

May     11.    By  pnid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Bootes  20  68 

Jane     2.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  for  Explorations  in  New 


Jersey 60  00 

paid  A.  Story  for  Photographs  of  Peruvian  Col- 
lection, on  account 5000 


June    12.    By  paid  for  publishing  Annual  Report 266  94 

June    li.    By  paid  for  printing  plates  of  Geo.  Peabody,  $15.00; 

J.  Wyman,  $47.00 62  00 

82894 

Jane   27.    By  paid  Lucien  Carr  for  Explorations  in  Kentucky, 

on  aci'.onnt 100  00 

July      6.    By  paid  for  Worcester  A  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.  Note  on 

demand.  Interest  6  per  cent 1,691  80 

July      6.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  S  months'  Salary  to 

Ut  inst 250  00 

July      6.   By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals       .         153  07 

403  07 

Jaly      6.    By  paid  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird  for  paid  for  Freight        .    .  179  03 

Aug.    14.    By  paid  F.  A.  Stratton  for  Stone  Objects  from  Tenn.  60  00 

Aug.   14.    By  paid  Mr.  Jenks  for  Stone  Objects  from  N.  Carolina         50  00 

110  00 

Oct.       4.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curator,  8  months'  Salary 

to  Ut  inst 250  00 

Oct.       4.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curator,  for  Books,  $29.12; 

Incidentals,  $22.58        51  70 

301  70 

Nov.      2.    By  paift  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  for  Indian  collection    .  50  00 

Nov.      2.    By  paid  Henry  Gillman  for  collection  at  L.  Superior  23  25 

73  25 

Nov.      6.    By  paid  Lnricn  Carr  for  Excavating  Mound  in  Ken- 
tucky, $39.00;  for  Pipes,  $13.00      .' 62  00 

Nov.    16.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam^  Curator,  Freight  on  Casts  of 

Crania  from  Leghorn .  73  61 

Dee.     18.   By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  advanced  for  Explora- 
tions         100  00 

18T7. 

Jan.      5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months*  Salary 

to  1st  inst 250  00 

Jan.       5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam^  Curator,  for  paid  for  Explo- 
rations and  Collections 22  00 

Jan.       6.  ■  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  .    .  55  90 

— 327  00 

Jan.     17.    By  balance  carried  to  New  Account    t    i    .    .    .    .  1,789  88 

$7,844  72 
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1876. 

April    1.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  A  Nashua 

B.  R.  Bonds $885  00 

April    1.   To  rec*d  6  months'  Interest  on  Boston  B.  A  Gardner 

B.  B.  Bonds 175  00 

$50000 

April   19.   To  reo'd  Dividend  State  N.  Bank,  S|  per  cent  ...  106  00 

June   2i.   To  reo'd  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Water 

Bonds  to  1st 185  00 

June    2i.   To  Reo'd  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Sewer 

Bonds  to  Iftth 83  00 

108  00 

July      1.  To  reo'd  Interest  to  date  on  Woroester  Gtes  Light 

Oo.Kote 04  80 

July      5.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Woroester  A  Nashua 

B.R.Noteof  Jal75,1875 155  88 

JnlT     5.  *  To  rec'd  8  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  A  Nashua 

B.  B.  note  of  Jan.  1, 1876 190  40 

July      5.    To  rec'd  for  Woroester  4b  Nashua  B.  B.  Note  Oct.  18, 

1875,  $748.45,  Interest  $82^      i 765  75 

July      5.   To  reo'd  for  Worcester  A  Nashua  B.  B.  Note,  Apr.  1, 

1876,  $506.81,  Interest  dJM) 60S  91 


July      6.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Haas.  5  per  cent 

Notes,  Gold • 1,500  00 

July     6.   To  rec'd  on  sale  of  aboTe  $1,500  Gold  at  19  per  cent*        180  00 


urn, 

Jan.      8.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  to  1st  on  Mass.  5  per 

cent.  Specie  Notes 1,500  00 

Jan.      8.   To  reo'd  on  sale  of  aboYo  $1,600  Gold  at  68-16  per  cent.         88  81 


1,714  61 


1,680  00 


July      6.   To  rec'd  of  Philadelphia  4b  Wilmington  B.  B.  Co. 

Stock  Dividend  4  per  cent. 80  00 

Oct.      9.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Woroester  4b  Nashua 

B.  B.  Bonds  to  1st 885  00 

Oct.      9.   To  rec'd  6  months*  Interest  on  Boston,  B.  A  Gardner 

B.  B.  Bonds  to  1st 175  00 

—  680  00 

Oct.      6.   To  reo'd  of  State  N.  Bank,  Dividend  94  per  cent. .    .  106  00 

Oct.     91.   To  rec'd  for  Woroester  A  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.  Note, 

Julys,  1875,  $5,175.11,  Interest $91.40      ....      6,98651 

Oct.     91.   To  rec'd  for  Worcester  A  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.  Note, 

Jan.  1,1876,  $6,910.  Interest  $100.71 6,819  71 

Oct.     91.   To  rec'd  for  Worcester  4b  Nashua  B.  B.  Co.  Note, 

July  5, 1876,  $1,714.61,  Interest  5  per  cent.,  $95.U     1,788  84 

Oct.     91.   To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  Note,  Jan.  4, 

1876,  $9,900,  Interest  $40.88 9340  88 

15,580  88 

Dec.    11.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Woroester  Water 

Bonds  to  Ist 186  00 

Dec.    15.   To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Woroester  Sewer 

Bonds  to  15th 68  00 

19600 

Deo.    11.   To  rec'd  for  40  Shares  Philadelphia  4b  Wilmington 

B.  B.  Bonds  at  $68,  deducting  brokerage  $5    .    .  9,515  00 

Deo.    96.   To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  June  1, 

1877,  $4,600.00,  and  Interest  $185  a=  $4,685, 6  mo.,  6 

days  discount,  44  per  cent.,  $80.81 4,546  10 

Deo.  98.  To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds  due  June  15, 
1877,  $9,100,  Interest  $68  8=9,168,  5  mo.,  19  days 
discount,  41  per  cent.,  $45.69 9,117  81 


8,888  00 


1,588  81 
$81.608  91 
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ByBalaaoeof  Aoeonat $7100 

By  paid  Ibr  Worcester  M  Naahnm  B.  B.  Co.  Note  on 

demaadi  6  per  oenL •....        00801 

B7  paid  fn  WoToeater  M  Kaahiia  B.  B.  Co.  Note  on 
oemand,  0  per  cent. 

By  paid  Bobeit  H.  Slack,  Arohltect,  on  aooonnt  .    . 

BypaidBobeitH.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account   .    . 

By  paid  Hancock  A  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 
ofMnaenm 

By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son  on  aoconnt  of  maaon 

work  of  Mnaeum 10,750  00 

By  paid  G.  W.  A.  F.  Smith,  on  acoonnt  of  iron  work 

OfMnaenm 1,000  00 

By  paid  Bobert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account   .    • 

By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son  on  aoconnt  of  maaonry 

of  Mnaenm • 7,700  00 

By  paid  Hancock  A  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 

of  Museum 0,000  00 

By  Balance  to  New  Aoconnt 


tOQBOO 

1,714  81 
000  00 
000  00 

0,850  00 


1M50  00 
000  00 


10,900  00 
889  00 


$81,808  91 


I  certify  that  I  hnire  examined  this  account,  and  And  the  Itema  to  correspond  with 
flwTonehm,  and  to  be  eonreotly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Tteaa- 
twr'a  poaaession. 

8.  P.  HAYEK,  Alitor. 

IS,  1877. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  THE  PRESIDEUT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE  :— 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arcb«- 
ology  and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  in  February  last. 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfe, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 

CAllBRnHSE, 

Seftbmbbr  9, 187S. 

(176) 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


Monday,  Fe.$kuary  18,  1878.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  licld  this  day 
at  noon  in  the  Museum  Kuildiny;,  Cambridge.  Present:  Messrs.  Win- 
TiiKOP,  Salisbuijy,  Adams,  Gkay,  Lyman  and  Whkatland;  also  the 
Curator,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putxam. 

Records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  of  the  meetings  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11,  Monday,  July  23,  and  Monday,  November  19,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Chairman,  Hon.  Robkrt  C.  Wintiiuop,  made  a  Communication 
containing  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  conception  and  history 
of  the  Museum. 

Keport  of  the  Trkasukbr  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Cukatok,  with  accompanying  documents,  was  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

lion.  Stkphkn  Salisbuhy  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  has 
held  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  to  taivc  effect  wlien  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen  and  qualified,  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the 
care  and  management  of  the  funds. 

The  suijject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Salisduky  to  report 
tliercupon  at  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Prof.  Gray,  the  Curator  stated  that  very 
satisfactory  returns  had  been  made  to  the  Museum  by  the  Smithsonian 
lustitution  for  the  share  talven  by  the  Museum  in  the  explorations  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  two  Institutions. 

The  Building  Committkk  were  requested  to  prepare  a  description  of 
the  Museum  Building  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report. 

The  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Curator  for  the  year  ensuing, 
were  acted  upon  and  adopted. 

Votedf  To  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilistoricnl 
Society  on  the  second  Tliursday  in  March,  (March  14),  at  1  p.  m. 

IIicnuy  Whkatland,  Secretary. 

(17G) 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.    ROBERT     C.    WINTHROP, 

CUAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Our  Annual  Meeting,  Gentlemen,  has  been  postponed  for  several 
veeks  in  order  to  allow  our  Curator  more  leisure  for  preparing 
these  apartments  for  our  reception.  We  meet  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  permanent  home,  over  the  entrance  to  which — carved 
legibly  on  the  free-stone  block  above  the  door — is  the  Inscription : 
— *'Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology." 
We  meet,  too,  by  a  somewhat  fortuitous,  but  certainly  a  most 
auspicious,  coincidence  of  dates,  on  the  birthday  of  our  illustrious 
founder.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  at  South  Danvers,  in  this  State, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1795,  and  would  have  been  entering  to- 
day, had  he  lived,  on  his  83d  year. 

I  am  unwilling  that  our  meeting  on  this  Anniversary,  and  in 
this  new  Hall,  should  pass  off  without  a  few  informal  words,  on  my 
part,  as  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  memoiy  of  Mr.  Peabody,  if  not  due  to  myself,  and 
wlilch  belong  indeed  to  the  history  of  this  Institution.  If  our 
Museum  shall  fulfil  its  promise,  and  shall  become,  as  I  think  it 
rapidly  is  becomiug,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
Scientific  Departments  of  the  University,  a  day  may  arrive,  in 
some  far  distant  future,  when  it  shall  itself  be  the  subject  of 
archaeological  research,  and  when  its  small  beginnings  may  furnish 
matter  for  careful  investigation.  Let  me  recall,  then,  some  dates 
aud  facts  which  are  probably  within  my  own  knowledge  only,  and 
vbich  may  at  least  serve  to  help  some  future  inquirer. 
BipoRT  Fbabody  Museum,  II.    12. 
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It  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  as  T  find  by  ray  notes  at  the 
time,  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Peabody,  at  his  own  request,  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  in  Boston,  to  consult  with  him  on  his  proposed  en- 
dowment for  Harvard  University.  On  the  4th  of  June,  three  days 
afterwards,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  and  Mr. 
George  Peabody  Russell,  both  of  them  nephews  of  our  Founder, 
called  on  me  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societ}', 
for  further  consultation  on  the  subject.  On  the  17th  of  June 
following,  Mr.  Peabody  spent  an  hour  with  me  at  Brookline,  solely 
in  reference  to  this  plan  for  Harvard.  At  this  interview  he  placed 
in  my  hands  a  rough  sketch  of  our  Institution,  and  gave  me  per- 
mission to  consult  confidentially  with  one  or  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  University  in  regard  to  it. 

For  this  consultation  I  selected,  before  all  others,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Walker,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  sought  serious  counsel  of 
any  one  else.  Dr.  Walker  took  the  matter  into  consideration  in 
his  calm,  wise,  common-sense  way,  and  was  ready,  after  a  few 
days,  to  pronounce  a  delil)erate  judgment.  He  saw,  as  I  did,  that 
in  confining  his  liberality  to  this  one  scientific  object,  Mr.  Peabody 
would  disappoint  not  a  few  hopes  and  expectations  at  Cambridge. 
There  were  peculiar  needs  there  at  that  time.  The  Library  was 
greatly  in  need.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  not 
less  iu  need.  The  general  finances  of  the  University  were  sadly 
deficient.  Meantime,  the  idea  of  such  an  Institution  as  this  haxi 
never  occurred  to  any  one,  and  pre-historic  science  was  too  much 
i-n  its  infancy  to  have  enlisted  any  ardent  votaries. 

But  Dr.  Walker  soon  reached  a  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind,  on 
these  and  all  other  points  of  doubt.  I  remember  how  emphatically 
he  said  to  me,  substantially,  as  the  result  of  his  deliberations:  — 
"Mr.  Winthrop,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  when  a  gener- 
ous maa,  like  Mr.  Peabody,  proi)oses  a  great  gift,  we  should  ac- 
cept it  on  his  own  terms,  and  not  on  ours.  Even  if  we  could 
persuade  him  to  change  his  plans,  and  endow  some  other  branch  of 
the  University,  he  would  never  take  the  same  interest  in  it,  or  re- 
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gard  it  so  much  as  his  own.  We  had  better  take  what  he  offers, 
and  take  it  on  his  own  terms,  and  for  the  object  which  he  evidently 
has  at  heart.  That  object  may  not  impress  the  College  or  the 
community,  at  first  sight,  as  one  of  the  highest  interest  or  impor- 
tance. There  may  be,  and  will  be,  as  you  say,  disappointments 
in  some  quarters.  But  the  branch  of  Science,  to  which  this  en- 
dowment is  devoted,  is  one  to  which  many  minds  in  Europe  are 
now  ejigerly  turning,  and  with  which  not  a  few  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  and  theories  of  the  hour  are  intimately  associated.  It 
will  grow  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  This  Museum,  too,  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  country,  and  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  securing  those  relics  of  our  Indian  tribes,  which  are  now  scat- 
tered in  so  many  private  collections.  It  is,  moreover,  precisely 
one  of  those  institutions  which  must  necessarily  owe  its  foundation 
to  private  liberality.  We  could  never  hope  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  public  subscription  or  contribution.  But  if  Mr.  Peabody  will 
make  it  his  own,  and  endow  it  handsomely,  and  if  we  can  got  a 
safe,  sound,  accomplished  person,  like  Jeffries  Wyman,  to  take 
the  charge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success." 

Dr.  Walker,  as  you  all  know,  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  I  may  have  amplified  in  some  degree  the  views  he  expressed 
in  our  repeated  comparisons  of  opinion.  But  such  were  his  con- 
clusions, and  I  should  be  wanting  to  his  memory,  if  I  did  not 
place  him  foremost  among  those  whose  advice  and  counsel  led  to 
the  unqualified  acceptance  of  Mr.  Peabody *8  offer,  and  to  tlie 
establishment  of  this  Museum. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  I  was  able  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Peabody, 
by  letter,  the  result  of  our  consultations.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  September  that  his  plan  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
communicated  to  others.  On  that  day  he  met  me  again,  at  the 
Historical  Booms,  together  with  his  nephews.  Prof.  Marsh  and  Mr. 
Bassell,  and  after  arranging  the  details  of  our  organization,  I  was 
authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  designated  as  Trus- 
tees.   On  the  28th  of  September,  a  primary  and  provisional  meet- 
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ing  was,  accordingly,  held,  —  the  late  Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem, 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wj-man,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  George  Peabody  Russell  being  in  attendance,  and  mak- 
ing, with  myself,  all  the  Trustees,  except  Mr.  Adams  who  was 
still  in  London. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Mr.  Peabody  signed  the  Instrument  of 
Trust,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  the 
next  morning,  and  on  the  Sd  of  November,  1866,  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held.  The  Board  was  organized  on 
that  day,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Instrument ;  and  I  then 
proceeded,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Francis  Peabody  to  the  office 
of  Blake  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  State  Street,  where  we  received  the 
Massachusetts  Bonds  for  $150,000,  counted  them  and  sealed  them 
up,  and  then  deposited  them  temporarily  in  the  safe  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  From  that  time  to 
this  our  proceedings  have  been  a  matter  of  record. 

I  have  referred  to  the  early  and  emphatic  suggestion  by  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  as  the  man  of  all  others  for  tlie  Cu- 
rator of  our  Museum ;  and  I  find  that  on  the  1st  of  December, 
following  our  organization,  Dr.  Walker  spent  an  hour  with  me  in 
my  library  in  earnest  enforcement  of  this  suggestion.  It  needed 
no  enforcement,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  and  it  soon 
proved  that  our  whole  Board  was  of  one  mind  on  that  point.  The 
Curatorship  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Professor  Wyman,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  Trustees,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

His  death,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1874,  occurred  while  I  was 
in  Europe,  and  I  cannot  forget  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  I  saw 
its  announcement,  accidentally,  in  a  copy  of  Galignani's  Messen- 
ger, while  I  was  passing  a  few  days  in  Heidelberg.  As  my  absence 
from  home  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  the 
Trustees  in  paying  him  the  just  tribute  which  is  upon  our  records, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling,  for  a  moment  longer,  upon  his  sig- 
nal and  preeminent  services  to  this  Institution.    My  relations  to 
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him,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  brought  me  into  very  frequent 
eoDsaltation  and  correspondence  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Mu- 
seum. As  we  were  living  so  near  to  each  other,  the  oral  consulta- 
tions were  more  frequent  than  the  correspondence ;  but  I  have 
brought  with  me  here  to-day  a  large  number  of  his  letters, — all 
of  them  having  reference  to  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  many  of 
them  containing  interesting  and  important  suggestions  as  to  the 
work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  These  letters,  thirty-two  in 
number,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  our  Institution, 
and  I  propose  to  deposit  them  in  our  archives.  The  earliest  bears 
date,  November  26,  1866  ;  and  the  last,  July  9,  1874, — less  than 
two  months  before  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  written  among 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  some  of  them  in  Florida,  and 
some  of  them  in  Italy  and  France,  while  he  was  travelling  abroad 
for  his  health.  The  last  two — as  well  as  a  few  of  the  earlier 
ones — were  addressed  to  me  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was  absent  from 
our  own  country.  They  all  alike  bear  witness  to  his  devoted 
interest  in  this  Institution,  and  to  his  untiring  labor  in  its  behalf. 
If  my  own  letters  to  him,  of  which  I  kept  no  copies,  shall  happen 
to  have  been  preserved  by  himself  or  his  family,  they  will  show, 
in  connection  with  his  own,  the  measures  which  were  taken  for 
securing  the  Mortillet  Collection,  the  Clement  Collection,  the  Cas- 
tellan! Vases,  the  Cushing  relics  from  Mexico,  and  the  grand  col- 
lection of  Danish  Flints  of  Mr.  Wilmot  J.  Rose,  all  of  which  were 
obtained  through  my  intervention,  with  his  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion, for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  pre-historic  specimens 
of  onr  own  land.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  collec- 
tions, or  any  others  at  all  comparable  to  them,  could  have  been 
secured  at  a  later  day,  or  under  any  other  circumstances  than 
those,  of  which  we  were  so  fortunately  in  the  way  of  taking  advan- 
tage, at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  obtained.  We  should 
seek  for  them  in  vain  now,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

No  more  patient,  persevering,  skilful  and  thoroughly  scientific 
person  could  have  been  designated  for  the  work  of  founding  and 
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building  up  such  a  Museum  as  this  than  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Peabody  him- 
self, in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Institution. 
At  some  future  day,  it  may  be  hoped  that  portraits  of  them  both 
may  adorn  these  walls.  The  modesty  of  Professor  Wyman  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  merits,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  accomplish- 
ing his  work  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  without 
seeking  to  display  his  own  labors  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  Institution  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  All  the 
more  ought  we  to  take  care  that  his  name  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered, prominently  and  preeminently,  in  connection  with  this 
Museum,  and  should  be  inscribed  on  some  appropriate  part  of  ita 
inner  walls,  as  its  first  Curator;  I  had  almost  said,  its  creator. 
His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  I 
count  my  own  relations  with  him  for  eight  years  among  the  most 
valued  privileges  of  my  life. 

Under  his  superintending  care,  the  Institution  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped, while  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  in  this  department  of 
science,  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  land,  was  steadily  increasing 
year  by  year,  as  Dr.  Walker  predicted  it  would  do.  The  marvel- 
lous discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  —  to  name  no  other  name — 
have  given  still  a  new  and  stronger  impulse,  of  late,  to  the  search 
for  whatever  may  be  found  in  mounds,  or  barrows,  or  bogs,  or  gla- 
cial drifts, —  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  caves  or  in  shell  heaps,  as 
well  as  under  the  debris  of  ancient  cities, — to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  past.  And  thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  3^ears  since  our 
organization,  Mr.  Peabody's  foundation  is  amply  justified ;  and 
nobody,  I  think,  would  now  desire  it  to  have  been  any  other  than 
what  it  was. 

In  entering  our  new  Hall,  to-day,  we  do  not  forget  our 
indebtedness  to  our  Associate  Trustee,  Col.  Lyman,  and  to  our 
friend  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  for  their  devoted  attention  to  the 
erection  of  this  building,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion. 
We  do  not  fail,  also,  to  remember  gratefully  the  faithful  services 
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of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Salisbury,  under  whose  care  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Peabody  was  accumulated,  until 
it  bad  reached  the  amount  prescribed  before  the  edifice  should  be 
undertaken. 

Nor  can  we  omit  our  acknowledgments  of  the  diligent  and  un- 
tiring services  of  our  present  Curator,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and 
his  Assistant,  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  by  whom  the  laborious  work  of 
transferring  our  collections  to  this  new  bujlding,  and  arranging 
tbem  in  its  various  apartments,  has  been  so  satisfactorily  and  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  under  whose  auspices  so  many  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum.  Happily  these  gentle- 
men are  all  with  us  to  enjoy  their  best  reward  in  witnessing  the 
grand  consummation  of  their  labors. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  in  taking  possession  this  morning  of  a 
Building  which,  we  trust,  is  not  only  to  outlast  us  all,  but  to  be 
the  scene  of  scientific  labors  and  acquisitions  in  future  and  far 
distant  generations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  invoke  for  the  Institu- 
tion not  merely  the  favor  of  our  fellowmen,  but  the  blessing  of 
God; — remembering  those  words  of  the  great  father  of  modern 
science.  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  have  had  everything  dedicated 
alike  to  "  the  relief  of  man*8  estate  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator." 

There  are  but  few  passages  more  striking  among  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Bacon  which  are  left  to  us,  than  the  little  ''Student's 
Prayer,"  as  he  entitled  it,  which  he  seems  to  have  composed  while 
he  was  engaged  on  his  *'  Novum  Organum"  and  his  "  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum."  After  some  formal  opening  phrases,  he  proceeds: 
"This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking 
of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  the  Divine  M3'steries ;  but  rather  that  b}'  our  mind  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  sub- 
ject and  perfectly  given  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given 
unto  Faith  the  things  that  are  Faith's.  Amen." 
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Such  words — these  very  words — might  well  be  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  every  student's  chamber,  and  of  every  hall  of  Modern 
Science.  They  breathe  a  spirit  worthy  of  being  devoutly  cherished 
by  all  who  deprecate  any  needless  conflict,  or  wanton  contention, 
between  Science  and  Religion. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  I  well  know,  that  our  illustrious  Founder 
endowed  this  Institution.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  I  remember  well, 
that  President  Walker  advised  its  acceptance,  and  urged  upon  me 
the  appointment  of  Jeffries  Wyman  as  its  Curator.  It  was  in 
this  spirit,  as  we  can  all  bear  witness,  that  the  lamented  Wyman 
himself  pursued  his  work  and  prosecuted  his  investigations.  And, 
certainly,  it  is  in  this  spirit,  that,  having  counselled  and  cooperated 
with  them  all,  I  shall  maintain  my  relations  to  the  Museum,  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Peabody's  assignment,  as  long  as  life  and  health  shall 
enable  me  to  watch  over  it.  And  may  the  blessing  of  God  reat 
upon  all  our  counsels  and  labors ! 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


The  Building  Committee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  herewith 
give,  as  their  report,  the  following  description  of  the  Building, 
furnished  by  the  architect,  with  the  accompanying  photograph  and 
drawings  showing  the  elevation  and  interior  arrangement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Theodore  Ltuan, 


.       ^  ^  Committee. 

Asa  Gray, 


To 
Theodork  Lyman,  Esq., 


Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Peabody  Museum 

of  Archceology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  New  Museum 
Boiiding  at  Cambridge. 

The  work  was  commenced  early  in  July,  1S76 ;  the  walls  built  and  the 
roof  finished  about  the  middle  of  December ;  the  work  was  then  stopped, 
and  the  building  closed  for  the  winter;  the  plastering,  laying  Hoors  and 
flnishing  were  done  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

The  outside  walls  are  built  of  dark  red  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  with 
brown  stone  belts,  window  sills,  caps  and  main  cornice,  with  granite 
steps  and  underpinning.  • 

The  external  dimensions  are  87  ft.  from  North  to  South  and  44  ft.  from 
£ast  to  West.  The  First  floor  is  about  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  main 
cornice  52  ft.,  the  top  of  Mansard  story  at  gutter  about  61  ft.,  and  the 
liishest  point  of  roof  72  ft.  The  view  In  this  report,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, will  show  the  external  appearance  of  the  building. 

There  is  a  Basement  Story  11  ft.  6  in.  high.  First  and  Second  Stories 
each  22  ft.  2  in.,  each  having  galleries  7  ft.  wide  in  rooms,  and  5  ft.  wide 
in  halls,  and  a  Mansard  story  1 1  ft.  high.  The  plans  in  this  report  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 

The  South  Basement  room  is  finished  and  fitted  up  as  a  work  room ;  the 
^ortb  room  is  for  fuel  and  storage ;  the  Hall  contains  steam  boiler  of  the 
Heating  Apparatus,  the  floor  over  this  being  made  of  iron  beams  with 
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brick  arches  turned  between  tbem.  The  EU-vator  runs  in  a  brick  shntt, 
rrom  Ituscment  to  Attic,  having  an  opening  at  eacii  Door  mid  gnltcry.  The 
closets  marlicd  on  plans  arc  Beted  with  wash  bowls  ami  watiT  closets; 
and  in  these  closets  runs  a  staud-pljie,  witb  hose  couplings  at  each  floor 
and  gallery. 

The  Vestibules  between  elevator  and  closets  at  each  floor,  have  arched 
doorways  in  txternal  brlcic  walls,  now  closed  up,  but  to  be  opened  when- 
ever an  addition  t^hall  be  put  up  on  tlie  Weft  side. 

The  Toundations  are  unusually  strong,  the  bottom  course  ofstonc  being 
about  7  ft.  wMe.  The  brick  wiiils  of  Biisemcnt  being  2  ft.  *  In.  thick. 
First  Story  walls,  2  ft.  thick.  Second  Story  walls  1  ft.  8  In.  thick;  all 
being  hollow  walls,  having  a  i  in.  air  space  between  the  luner  and  outer 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  Mansard  story  are  1  ft.  thick.  All  the  Inside 
partition  walls  are  briek,  built  up  to  the  roof  boards.  All  the  walls  arc 
plastered  directly  on  the  brick,  leaving  no  spaces  for  Ure  to  draw  through. 

The  floor  of  First  Story  Hall  Is  formed  of  Iron  beams  and  brick  arches, 
and  on  these  is  laid  a  pavement  of  Baltimore  red  tiles  8  in.  sq.,  with  a 
border  of  light  colored  New  Brunswick  Tree  stone  and  Vermont  green 

All  the  other  floors  are  formed  with  girders  12X 13  and  SX 16  and  floor 
)oist  6X1^  In.  all  hard  pine;  the  Joisis  placed  G  ft.  apart;  on  these  are 
laid  3  In.  white  pine  plank,  matched;  on  this  planking  Is  spread  a  cont  of 
lime,  hair  and  sand,  mortar  and  plaster  of  Paris,  1  In.  thick;  the  finished 
wood  floors  are  laid  over  this.  Cherry  in  First  and  Second  Stoi-lca  and 
their  galleries,  and  Hani  Pine  In  Basement  and  Attic. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  3  in.  floor  pl:ink  and  all  around  the  floor  tim- 
bers, "fnrrlngs"  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed,  and  on  these  lath  are  laid 
j  In.  apart  to  allow  the  plaster  to  pass  freely  between  Ihem  and  fill  the 
space  between  tlie  lath  and  plank  or  timber.  The  corners  of  the  tlm1>ers 
of  the  First  and  Second  Story  timbers  are  moulded.  The  construction  of 
these  floors  show  panelled  ceilings.  The  floors  are  perfectly  solid,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  having  no  air  spaces  In  them  through  which  Are  can 
draw,  OS  showu  In  the  following  section  showing  construction  of  floors. 


The  roof  timbers  are  placed  about  4  ft.  apart,  covered  with  2  In.  thick 
white  pine  plank,  matched,  and  furred,  lathed  and  plastered  ou  under  side 
in  the  same  way  oa  the  ceilings. 
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On  the  Roofi  strips  1^  in.  square,  3  ft.  8  iu.  apart,  extending  from  tlie 
ridge  to  gutters  are  nailed ;  tlie  roof  is  covered  ^vith  copper  turned  up 
against  the  sides  of  these  strips  and  capped  with  copper;  this  allows  for 
tlie  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  copper  caused  by  changes  of  the 
weather. 

Tlie  Stairs  from  the  First  floor  to  the  Attic  are  iron;  from  the  Base- 
ment to  First  floor,  stone  steps  built  in  between  briclv  walls ;  from  the 
Attic  to  the  floor  above,  the  under  side  and  partition  at  the  side  being 
lathed  and  plastered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ceilings,  and  the  space 
under  the  steps  filled  with  plaster. 

All  the  inside  doors  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  board,  with  an  air 
space  between  them,  covered  on  both  sides  and  on  the  edges  with  sheet 
iron. 

The  Building  is  heated  by  steam;  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  of  the 
principal  rooms  has  a  large  open  fire  place. 

STATEMENT  OF  THK  COST  OF  TUB  BUILDING. 


Mason  work. 

William  C.  Poland  &  Son. 

$27,900  Ofi 

Carpenter's  work. 

Hancock  &  Greely. 

10,402  79 

Iron  work. 

G.  W.  &  F.  Smith. 

4.220  30 

Plastering. 

John  Mack. 

2,642  50 

Roofing. 

John  Furquhuis  Sons. 

2,103  93 

Elevator. 

F.  P.  Cantleld. 

600  00 

Plumbing. 

William  Lumb  &  Co. 

470  12 

Sienm  Heating. 

AValworth  Mfg.  Co. 

1,918  12 

Tablet  and  Lettering. 

E.  F.  Meany. 

116  90 

Tiles. 

838  43 

Bells  and  Tubes. 

Seth  VV.  Fuller. 

.     34  00 

Architect 

2,500  00 

$53,297  15 

The  above  contains,  I  think,  all  important  points  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing and  its  construction. 

Veiy  Truly  Yours, 

Robert  H.  Slack, 

Architect, 
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Attic. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Archceology 
and  Eth  nology :  — 

Gentlemen  : — With  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  valua- 
ble collections  forming  the  Museum,  are  at  last  placed  in  a  build- 
ing in  every  vfRy  suitable  for  their  proper  arrangement  and  safe 
keeping,  and  congratulating  you  on  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  briefly  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Museum  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  seventeenth  of  Januar3',  1877. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  last,  the  collections  were 
safely  removed  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  present  building.  Re- 
cently the  old  cases,  which  were  removed  from  Boylston  Hall,  have 
\xiQn  placed  for  present  use  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Museum  have  been  temporarily  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition. As  it  was  also  found  practicable  to  have  the  several 
rooms,  hereafter  to  be  provided  with  cases,  shelved  in  advance  of 
the  building  of  the  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  upon  these 
shelves  such  articles  as  will  not  be  injured  by  dust,  wliile  the  pres- 
ent trays  and  drawers  will  enable  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate  specimens  to  be  carried  towards  completion,  so 
that  when  the  new  cases  are  finished  in  each  room  they  can  soon 
after  be  filled  with  the  specimens  they  are  to  accommodate.  In 
this  way,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  the  collections  will  be  so 
distributed  that  they  can  be  used  for  study  and  comparison  and, 
in  part,  exhibited. 

Following  this  plan  there  have  been  temporarily  arranged,  in 
the  northeastern  room  of  the  second  stor}',  the  several  collections 
illustrating  the  Etlinology  and  Archaeology  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Brazil  and,  in  a  more  limited  manner,  some  other  portions  of  South 
America.  There  liave  thus  been  brought  together,  for  the  first 
liiiie  since  their  reception,  the  several  large  collections  made  by 
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Professor  Hartt^  in  the  ancient  shell  heaps  and  burial  mounds 
in  Brazil ;  the  articles  received  from  the  Thayer  expedition  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz  ;  those  presented  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  and  a  few  otlier  contributors  to  the  Brazilian 
collection.  By  the  side  of  these  are  placed  the  mummies  and 
the  collection  of  pottery  and  other  articles  made  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz  about  Lake  Titicaca,  which,  as  they  show  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  coast  Peruvians,  have  been  separated  from  the  col- 
lections made  by  the  lat<5  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  and  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz,  at  Ancon,  Chancay,  Pisagua  and  other  places  near  the 
coast.  These  last  and  most  extensive  collections  fill  several  eases 
in  the  room,  while  one  corner  is  devoted  to  the  articles  illustrating 
some  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  present  Indians  of  Peru,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Alex.  Agassiz.  The  Blake  collection,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made,  is  also  arranged  in  cases  in  this  room ;  the 
whole  forming  a  very  important  Archaeological  and  Ethnological 
collection  in  relation  to  South  America.  On  the  shelves  in  the 
gallery  of  this  room  have  been  arranged  the  vases,  carvings  in 
stone,  and  various  other  articles  from  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, including  the  Gushing  collection  from  Mexico,  and  several 
small  lots  from  Central  America.  In  this  gallery  also  have  been 
placed  the  large  articles  of  the  extensive  collection  from  Alaska. 

In  the  opposite  room,  in  temporary  cases  and  on  shelves,  are 
now  displayed  the  important  collection  of  pottery  from  the  old 
mounds  and  graves  of  various  parts  of  America  north  and  east  of 
Mexico,  the  large  stone  implements,  pots  and  mortars  from  Califor- 
nia and  other  places,  with  various  articles  made  and  used  by  the 
present  Indians  of  North  America.  There  are  also  temporarily 
arranged  in  this  room,  in  several  of  the  old  cases,  a  selected  por- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  collection  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  including 
the  interesting  stone  implements  obtained  from  the  gravel  beds  at 
Trenton.  Other  cases  are  filled  with  series  of  articles  from  the 
graves,  mounds  and  caves  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah, 
etc.,  while  two  cases  are  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  series 
of  pipes  from  North  America.    The   drawers   under  the   cases 

1  Since  this  report  was  pnt  in  type  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  by 
yellow  fever,  has  reached  us  from  Rio  Janeiro.  By  Ins  death  science  has  lost  a  de- 
Toted  worker,  and  the  Museum  one  of  Its  faithful  ftriends.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Prof.  Hartt  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  bis  duties  as  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Brazd. 
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contain  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  celts,  small  axes,  and 
other  specimens  illustrative  of  the  Stone  Age  of  Nortli  America. 

In  the  gallery  of  this  room  a  temporary  arrangement  is  made  of 
the  various  large  articles  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa  and  Asia. 

For  the  present,  the  collection  of  pottery  from  Etruria,  and  the 
large  articles  from  the  Swiss  Lakes  and  other  European  localities, 
are  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  first  southern  gallery,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  reserve  the  room  itself  (the  one  in  which  you  are 
now  assembled)  as  a  Trustees*  room,  library,  general  office  and 
reception  room.  It  is  also  the  room  best  adapted  to  class  in- 
struction and  other  similar  purposes. 

The  northeastern  room  on  tlie  first  story,  with  its  gallery,  has 
Ijeen  kept  free  of  specimens  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  the  first 
to  be  furnished  with  the  new  cases.  When  this  room  is  cased,  it  is 
then  proposed  to  arrange  a  series  of  collections  made  by  selecting, 
from  all  portions  of  the  Museum,  such  articles  as  will  illustrate 
the  development  of  Man  toward  civilization,  as  shown  by  his  in- 
ventions, arts  and  manufactures  from  remote  times. 

In  such  a  series  of  collections  it  will  be  the  object  to  show,  as 
Dearly  as  may  be,  the  sequence  of  inventions  ;  while  in  the  several 
ethnological  arrangements,  in  other  rooms,  all  that  relates  to  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  each  nation  will  be  exhibited  as  far 
as  possible. 

In  the  northern  room  of  the  third  story  the  osteological  collec- 
tion is  in  process  of  arrangement.  This  now  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  crania  of  various  races  of  man,  several  perfect  skeletons 
and  man}'  human  bones  from  various  places.  Particularly  rich  is 
this  collection  in  crania  and  bones  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
of  comparatively  recent  times,  from  California,  Florida,  New  Eng- 
land, etc. ;  of  the  Stone  Grave  race  of  Tennessee ;  of  the  mounds 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  of  the  Peruvians  and  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders ;  also  in  crania  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Italy,  being 
the  collection  presented  by  Col.  Lyman ;  and,  in  addition,  many 
important  crania  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  collection 
also  contains  a  very  interesting  series  of  bones  illustrating  dis- 
eases, malformations,  etc. 

The  southern  room  of  the  upper  story  is  the  work  room  of  the 
Curator,  and  will  contain  the  articles  received  from  the  unpacking 
and  general  work  room  in  the  basement,  preparatory  to  their  final 
distribution  to  the  cases,  or  during  their  special  study. 
Beport  Pgadody  Museum,  II.    13. 
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From  this  hasty  review  of  the  contents  and  adaptation  of  the 
seven  rooms  and  four  galleries,  which  liave  been  mentioned,  to  the 
various  purposes  of  the  Museum,  a  general  idea  of  the  building 
has  been  conveyed.  It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  building 
is  heated,  throughout,  by  steam,  while  open  fire  places  for  ventila- 
tion and  special  heating  are  in  five  of  the  rooms. 

A  special  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  is  the 
method  by  which  it  has  been  made  fireproof  by  enclosing  all  the 
wood  work,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  in  plaster  and  cement, 
the  light  wood  floors  of  the  rooms  also  being  laid  on  plaster. 

From  the  care  that  has  been  given,  by  the  Building  Committee 
and  the  Architect,  to  the  important  subject  of  cases,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  will,  when  completed,  prove  as  perfect  and  durable 
as  can  be  expected  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

Much  work  on  the  collections  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year  by  Mr.  Carr  and  myself,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  jr.,  who  devoted  himself  to  repairing 
*  broken  pottery  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  to  painting,  very  neatly, 
the  catalogue  numbers  on  several  hundred  articles.  The  time 
taken  for  this  essential  labor  is  very  great  and  can  be  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  an  entry  under  one  number  in  the  catalogue 
often  involves  the  painting  or  writing  of  the  number,  now  made  up 
of  five  figures,  on  one  or  two  hundred  specimens. 

Among  the  objects  that  we  have  felt  it  important  to  accomplish, 
has  been  that  of  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  collections  made 
by  the  former  Curator  during  his  examinations  of  the  various 
shell  heaps  in  Florida  and  New  England,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  first  report,  have  been  kept  in  bulk,  as  Professor  Wyman  was 
about  beginning  their  arrangement  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  am 
^lad  to  be  able  to  state  that  after  several  weeks  of  our  united  labor, 
the  Florida  collection,  consisting  of  many  thousand  articles,  has 
been  properly  entered  in  the  catalogue  and  is  now  arranged  in 
drawers.  The  smaller  collection  from  the  shell  heaps  of  New 
England  will,  we  hope,  be  likewise  arranged  during  the  present 
3*ear. 

We  are  indebted  for  special  assistance  in  the  Museum,  to  Dr.  C. 
•C-  Abbott,  of  Trenlon,  New  Jersey,  who,  during  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  the  past  autumn,  selected  and  arranged,  in  temporary 
cases^  series  from  the  large  collection  of  stone  implements  he  has,  at 
vai'ious  times,. made  for  the  Museum,  including  those  received  from 
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the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  and  mentioned  in  the 
last  report.  To  Dr.  Aljbott  the  Museum  is  also  indebted  for  sev- 
enil  lots  of  specimens  which  he  collected  during  the  year,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  items  in  the  list  of  Additions  to  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  T.  G.  Gary,  we  are  under  obligations  not  only  for  the 
several  articles  he  has  personally  presented  to  the  ISfuseum,  but 
al5K>  for  the  interest  he  has  induced  others  to  take  in  its  objects, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  valuable  specimens. 

Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  of  Boston,  has  most  liberally  presented  to 
the  Museum  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  weapons, 
ornaments,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  Af- 
rica, India,  China,  and  North  and  South  America.  This  collection 
was  made,  as  opportunities  offered,  by  her  husband.  Dr.  Dixwell, 
and  was  finally  presented  to  the  Museum,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dixwell,  at  the  same  time  with  several  stone  implements  given  by 
him.9elf.  Now  that  the  rapid  spread  of  commerce  is  causing  the 
disuse  of  the  rude  weapons  and  ornaments  of  savage  tribes,  es- 
pecially on  the  islands  ancl  sea  coa*$ts,  it  is  yearly  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain  such  articles  as  those  presented  by  Mrs.  Dixwell, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  secure  similar  articles  of  savage 
workmanship,  a  boon  is  conferred  on  science  whenever  a  private 
collection  of  this  character  is  placed  in  a  public  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Percival  L.  Everett,  of  Boston,  we  are  under  obligations 
for  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  made  several  years 
since  by  Mr.  AVilliam  G.  Hunter,  of  Canton.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  coins  and  medals  from  China,  Corea,  Cochin  China  and 
Japan,  dating  from  the  second  and  thii'd  centuries  B.  C,  to  the 
present  century. 

Among  the  most  important  additions,  during  the  year,  is  that  of 
the  well  known  collection  from  Peru,  made  by  John  H.  Blake,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  about  forty  3'ears  ago.  This  collection  for  several  years 
has  been  on  deposit  in  the  Warren  Museum.  From  it  has  been 
derived  the  data  of  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  interesting 
mummies  of  Peru  and  the  articles  associated  with  them.  JMortou 
studied  the  crania  of  this  collection  and  he  figures  one  of  the 
mummied  heads  in  his  great  work ;  while  the  two  elongated  skulls 
of  children  have  not  only  been  figured  by  Wilson,  but  have  been  the 
subject  of  remarks  and  controversy  by  Wilson,  Davis,  Wyman,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  articles  have  been  particularly  described  by 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  ''Prehistoric  Man."     Thus  the  collection 
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has  a  double  value,  and  the  care  that  sliould  be  given  to  its  pre- 
servation cannot  be  overestimated.  Mr.  Blake  has  added  to  tlie 
interest  of  tliis  important  collection  by  furnishing  notes  and 
drawings  which  I  herewith  submit  as  a  special  paper  to  accom- 
pany tills  report. 

From  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  collection  of  fragments  of  pottery,  a  few 
implements  of  bone,  and  other  articles,  from  a  shell  heap  at 
Omori,  near  Tokio.  These  articles  were  collected  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, and  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the  first  obtained  from 
the  shell  heaps  of  that  country. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a  very 
interesting  series  of  burial  jars,  and  smaller  vessels  of  pottery, 
beads  made  of  various  substances,  etc.,  all  obtained  from  old  burial 
places  on  the  Island  of  Omotepec,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  Dr. 
Bransford,  of  the  United  States  Navj',  who  has  been  making 
extended  explorations  on  the  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  There  have,  also,  recently  been  received 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  eight  large  boxes  of  specimens 
containing  a  ^  aluable  collection  of  articles  from  the  burial  places 
and  shell  heaps  of  Southern  California  and  the  Islands  off  Santa 
Barbara.  These  specimens,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  list  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  Museum,  were  in  part  collected  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  are  in  return 
for  the  aid  given  by  the  Museum  to  the  work  of  exploration  con- 
ducted by  the  Institution. 

Among  the  specimens  of  peculiar  interest,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  are  two  human  crania  with  a  tibia  and  a 
humerus  from  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  of  Brewer,  Maine.  These  were 
found  in  a  shell  heap  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  such  conditions 
as  to  indicate  cannibalism.  Professor  W3^man  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  earl}*  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  cannibals, 
as  shown  by  the  remains  in  the  shell  heaps  there,  and  has,  by  his- 
torical evidence,  shown  that  the  custom  existed  among  the  North- 
ern Indians.  Fragments  of  the  human  skeleton  have  also  been 
found  sparingly  in  the  shell  heaps  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  this  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  in  tiie  shell  heaps  by  Mr.  Hardy  is,  as 
yet,  the  only  evidence  we  have  received  of  cannibalism  among  the 
shell  heap  people  of  New  England.     With  the  statement  that  Mr. 
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Harcly  ia  to  make  further  investigations  of  the  deposits  in  qnes- 
tion,  in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  that  the 
position  of  the  bones  was  not  due  to  secondary'  burial,  which  their 
number  suggests,  I  quote  the  following  from  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift  of  these  interesting  crania. 

"Aug.  31,  1877,  I  examined  a  shell  heap  near  soath  end  of  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Penobscot  Bay.  Thi.s  heap  was  about  three  feet  In  depth  and  ex- 
tended from  forty  to  fifty  feet  on  the  front  or  exposed  side.  We  found  a 
number  of  pieces  of  earthen  vessels,  all  ornamented,  the  most  having 
rows  of  deep  cuts  or  grooves  on  them  in  parallel  lines.  One  piece  had 
two  holes  about  an  inch  apart,  evidently  to  fasten  a  handle  by.  We  also 
found  the  corresponding  piece,  one  of  the  holes  in  this  being  broken 
through  the  centre.  I  found  by  striking  a  circle  which  just  corresponded 
with  the  curvature  of  these  pieces  that  the  diameter  %vas  exactly  six 
inches  There  were  the  bones  of  many  kinds  of  sea  fowl  and  fish,  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  evidences  of  fires,  also  various  sea  shells  and  many 
shells  of  the  common  laud  snail,  these  last  being  found  all  through  the 
entire  extent  examined.  Some  beautiful  pieces  of  quartz  were  found,  evi- 
dently brought  from  a  long  distance  and  used  to  strike  fire,  also  a  flint 
arrowhead  and  part  of  a  bone  needle.  After  dijrging  some  twenty  feet 
horizontally,  I  found  a  human  bone,  a  femur,  and  near  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  more  bones  of  legs  and  arms,  a  sternum,  and  portions  of  a  pelvis, 
bat  DO  vertebrae  or  ribs.  The  long  bones  nearly  all  lay  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, many  of  them  broken,  and  the  corresponding  parts  either  missing  or 
not  near  enough  to  them  to  be  identified  as  belonging  together.  They  had 
no  more  apparent  connection  with  each  other  as  the  bones  of  skeletons, 
than  any  heap  of  bones  among  kitchen  refuse  would  have,  and  were 
mixed  with  bones  of  moose  and  beaver,  whose  teeth  were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  were  mixed  with  ashes  and  remains  of  fires.  Be- 
low all  these  I  came  to  a  lower  human  jaw  lying  upon  the  top  of  a  skull, 
the  jaw  was  lying  teeth  side  up,  but  contained  but  one  tooth.  In  working 
carefully  round  the  skull,  which  was  placed  crown  up,  I  found  another 
skull  laid  upon  its  side  with  the  part  which  joined  the  neck  pressed  so 
close  to  the  first  that  a  knife  blade  could  hardly  be  placed  between  them ; 
oo  taking  them  out,  the  jaw  fitted  to  the  one  ou  which  it  lay  aud  this  had 
but  one  tooth  In  the  upper  jaw.  The  under  skull  was  without  a  lo%ver  jaw, 
neither  could  I  find  any  near  it.  This  skull  had  nine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  These  skulls  rested  on  virgin,  yellow  earth,  which  showed  no  traces 
of  fire  or  of  ever  being  disturbed.  A  piece  of  granite  projected  ou  one 
side  of  the  upright  skull  and  the  skull  was  hard  against  it.  The  second 
skull  touched  this  on  one  side,  and  ou  the  other  was  another  rock.  The 
two  skulls  being  so  closely  wedged  between  the  rocks  that  it  %vas  very 
difficult  to  remove  them.  Above  them  on  one  side,  I  saw  several  more 
long  bones  projecting  from  the  shells;  but  not  having  time  for  more  ex- 
tended search  I  careftiUy  reinterrid  all   the  bones  exhumed  except  the 
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skolld  and  the  bones  sent  yon  with  them  as  specimens.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  in  describing  the  exact  position  of  thing's  that  thej'  maj  afford 
reasons  for  the  conclusion,  Avhich  both  myself  and  the  Indian  who  assisted 
me,  came  to  independently.  His  first  remark  after  we  had  examined 
everything  was,  **  these  people  eat  each  other."  No  one,  looking  at  the 
bones  as  we  found  tliem,  mixed  with  kitchen  refuse,  lying  without  any 
connection,  many  of  them  broken  and  parts  gone,  and  especially  the  two 
skulls  underneath  the  whole,  with  the  lower  jaws  detached  from  each  and 
placed  In  such  a  position  as  they  never  could  have  been  If  buried  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  body,  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion." 

For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  Additions  to  the  Mu- 
seum during  the  past  year,  I  must  refer  to  the  list  annexed,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
entries  that  have  been  made  in  tlie  Museum  catalogue  during 
the^-ear. 

In  regard  to  the  Additions  to  the  Library  I  must  also  refer  to  the 
annexed  list,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  continued  receipt  of 
several  scria^  and  other  publications  from  the  President  of  3'our 
board,  no  special  mention  need  be  made  of  the  addition  of  fort}'- 
two  volumes  and  eiglity-one  pamphlets  to  the  small  though  impor- 
tant reference  library  of  the  Museum. 

The  Special  Explorations  made  under  direction  of  the  Museum 
during  the  year,  have  resulted  in  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  continued  his  investigations  in  relation  to 
the  stone  implements  found  in  the  glacial  deposits  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  numerous 
specimens  of  rude,  but  unquestionable  implements  made  by  man. 
The  notice  of  these  implements  of  great  antiquity,  the  oldest  yet 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  given  in  the  last  published  report,  has 
caused  considerable  comment,  and  special  interest  in  the  locality, 
by  both  archseologists  and  geologists,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  disputed  points,  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  deposit  to 
the  glacial  period,  will  be  carefully  investigated.  For  a  full  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the  elaborate  second 
report  by  Dr.  Abbott,  hereto  annexed. 

.Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  acting  under  the  special  appropriation  for 
explorations  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  several  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  from  which  nu- 
merous articles  of  pottery,  bone  and  stone  were  obtained.  The 
notes  and  descriptions  furnished  by  Dr.  Palmer,  show  that  most 
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of  these  mounds  in  Utah  are  in  realit}^  the  remains  of  adobe  or 
mad  houses,  and  that  in  some  instances  new  liouses  have  been 
snccessively  erected  on  the  remains  of  the  old.  In  other  instances 
the  mounds  are  formeil  by  the  decay  of  a  collection  of  houses  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  nearly  continuous  wall  about  an  area 
thus  enclosed,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  suggested  by  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Morgan  in  his  discussion  of  the  probable  use  of  the  great 
artificial  embankments  in  the  Ohio  valle}'.  The  only  difference 
being,  that  in  Utah  the  walls  of  the  houses  formed  the  protection  to 
the  area  enclosed  ;  while  in  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's  the* 
or)',  an  earth  wall  was  first  raised,  upon  which  houses  were  erected. 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  method  would  give  far  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  than  the  former.  From  the  character  of 
the  articles  found  in  these  mounds  in  Utah,  aud  especially  from 
the  pottery,  we  have  some  evidence  that  the  people  were  the  same 
as  those  who  lived  in  the  cliff  houses  of  the  Colorado  region,  and 
in  the  ruined  Pueblos,  and  are  probably  represented  at  this  time 
b)'  the  Moqui,  Zuni  and  allied  tribes.  These  adobe  houses  of  the 
plains  of  Utah  may  possibl}'  have  been  temporary  residences  of 
some  of  these  tribes  during  portions  of  the  year,  or  they  may  have 
been  the  locations  of  out-lying  bands  until  the  inroads  of  other 
tribes  forced  the  people  to  the  cliffs  for  protection.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  discover}',  by  Dr.  Palmer,  of 
a  skeleton  in  one  of  the  mounds,  and  that  the  cranium,  the 
measurements  of  which  are  given  in  another  place,  is  remark- 
ably broad  and  low.  Dr.  Palmer  also  had  the  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  cave  in  Kane  County,  Utah,  in  which  were  two  perfect  ves- 
sels of  the  Ancient  Pueblo  type  of  pottery,  one  of  which  was  filled 
with  small  coils  of  cord  finely  made  from  some  kind  of  bark  or 
strong  vegetable  fibre.  In  this  cave  was  also  discovered  a  unique 
article  in  the  form  of  a  spade,  made  b}'  flattening  a  piece  of  horn 
and  fixing  it  to  a  long  handle  of  wood.  At  what  Dr.  Palmer  be- 
lieves to  have  been  an  old  camp  of  the  Pah  Utes,  in  the  mountains, 
he  discovered  several  interesting  articles,  among  which  was  a  pair 
of  shoes  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Yucca^  which,  in  shape,  style  of 
braiding  and  several  details,  very  closely  resemble  those  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Typha^  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.  Dr.  Palmer  also  obtained 
a  very  instructive  and  important  collection  of  articles  made  and 
used  by  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  while  the  notes,  which  accompany 
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each  article,  stating  the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  put,  the 
method  of  its  manufacture,  or  the  material  from  which  it  is  made, 
etc.,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  who,  probabl}',  of  all  collectors  has  made 
the  most  extended  and  important  investigations  of  the  old  shell 
heaps  and  burial  places  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California, 
has,  during  nearly  four  months  of  the  past  year,  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina,  acting 
under  a  special  appropriation  which  3'ou  made  for  the  purpose  in 
July  last.  The  returns  from  this  exploration  have  been  large,  and 
many  of  the  articles  are  of  peculiar  interest.  These  islands  when 
discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  were  settled  b3'  numerous  tribes 
similar  to  those  of  the  main-land.  About  forty  j'ears  ago,  the 
remnants  of  these  tribes  were  removed  from  the  islands. 

In  connection  with  this  collection  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  officers  of  the  freight  department  of  the  Pacific  Rail  Road 
Company  made  liberal  concessions  for  its  transportation. 

The  collection  secured  by  Mr.  Schumacher  from  the  shell  mounds 
and  burial  places,  consists  of  mortars  and  pestles,  made  from  hard 
stone ;  cooking  pots,  small  vessels  and  other  articles  cut  out  of 
steatite ;  pipes,  perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  material ; 
a  number  of  fine  daggers,  knives  and  arrowpoints;  a  single  stone 
axe  of  same  shape  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  vei-y 
many  other  forms  of  implements ;  several  interesting  carvings  in 
stone ;  various  articles  made  of  bone  and  shell ;  a  great  quantity 
of  shell  beads ;  about  thirty  human  crania  in  good  condition,  the 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  skeletons  of  two  or  three  individuals,  and 
parts  of  many  others.  Besides  the  collection  of  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture,  numerous  things  of  European  make,  of  which  the 
Indians  obtained  possession,  were  found  in  the  graves,  particularly 
on  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina.  INIr.  Schumacher  has  given  an 
account  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of  several  of  the  articles, 
which  I  here  annex  as  a  special  paper,  and  has  written  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  investigations  made  for  the  Museum :  — 

*•  Permit  me  to  give  3'ou  an  outline  of  the  results  of  my  investigations 
of  aboriginal  remains,  on  the  islands  of  Snn  Clemoute  and  Santa  Cata- 
lina, off  tlie  coast  of  California,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Peabody 
Museum,  during  tlie  months  of  August  to  Noveniber  of  this  year. 

On  San  Clemente,  where  we  had  to  work  under  great  disadvantages,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  dryness  in  ihis  year  of  droughti  and  the  lack  of 
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drinkable  water  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of  the  schooner, 
oor  small  party  spent  twenty-five  clays.  The  island,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  rose  gradually  from  the  ocean,  attested  by  distinct  sca-lcvcls 
which  are  especially  remarkable  on  the  southwest  side  where  they  rise  in 
well  defined  terraces  to  a  plateau,  increasing  in  number  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  higher,  or  the  formation  such  as  caused  intermediate  watermarks. 
It  is  barren,  without  any  water  In  streams  or  springs.  The  plateau,  on 
which  some  light  sandy  depressions  and  rising  ground  occur,  Is,  at  Inter- 
vals towards  the  southeast  end,  intercepted  by  deep  fissures  or  bairancas 
in  some  of  which  water,  derived  from  the  rains  in  the  winter,  is  stored  in 
rock- worn  basins,  lasting  even  in  dry  seasons,  but  Is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  for  a  stranger  almost  impossible  to  find,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  water  supply  from  this  source.  The  southwestern  shore  Is  a  rough 
coast  which  affords  but  few  places  in  which  a  landing  can  be  effected ;  while 
the  northeastern  or  inner  shore  Is  high  and  abrupt,  and  although  easily 
reached  by  boat,  is  only  at  a  few  places  of  practical  access.  For  this  rea- 
son we  did  not  rely  on  a  boat  for  transportation,  but  brought  along  with 
ns  pack-animals  to  move  our  collection  to  a  convenient  landing.  As  no 
feed  could  be  found  this  season  —  the  sheep,  which  overrun  the  island, 
dying  rapidly  — we  always  had  to  carry  along  on  our  expeditious,  both 
feed  and  water  for  the  pack-animals. 

The  shell  mounds  are  principally  located  on  the  plateau,  on  Inclines  and 
such  places  of  sandy  nature  whence  the  shores  are  easily  accessible;  but 
by  far  the  best  results  were  obtained  on  the  extended  dunes  which  enclose 
the  northwestern  end.  The  lower  end  of  the  dunes,  where  the  shell  de- 
posits arc  especially  abundant,  it  was  noticed,  is  at  the  drainage  of  a  large 
area,  and  I  was  informed  that  springs  existed  in  early  times  on  several 
places  in  the  low  depression,  of  which,  however,  none  can  be  traced  now, 
being  likely  covered  by  the  encroaching  sand.  Similar  favorable  indica- 
cntions  for  a  natural  supply  of  water  exists  f\]rthcr  towards  the  north- 
west and  near  an  Isthmus  where  a  good  landing  can  be  made,  especially 
in  the  northeast  bight.  Where  ever  the  access  is  easy,  we  found  the  shell 
mound  destitute  of  relics,  and  only  on  those  distant  from  any  landing 
place  did  we  make  valuable  collections. 

I  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial  on  San  Clemen  to 
from  that  observed  at  a  previous  time  on  San  Nicolas  Island ;  It  being  sin- 
gle graves  occurring  at  short  Intervals  In  sand,  without  any  other  covering, 
or  partitions.  None  were  found  In  wrappings  covered  %vith  asphaltum.  As 
on  San  Nicolas,  the  greater  portion  of  our  collection  was  obtained  on  the 
surface  oT  the  shell  mounds ;  and  here  too  we  found  to  our  sorrow  that 
the  larger  utensils,  the  well  worked,  and  often  rare  articles  were  broken 
by  vandals  and  scattered  about.  It  is  said  it  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  priests  at  the  time  of  annexation  of  the  last  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  missions;  surely.  It  must  be  admitted  the  destruction  was  done  with 
some  design,  for  else  nobody  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  doing  the 
work  so  thoroughly. 

About  the  southeast  end.  In  the  faces  of  steep  declivities  and  along  the 
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bluffs  of  harrancaSj  many  natural  caves  exist  In  the  basaltic  forraation, 
some  of  which  had  served  for  abodes,  as  proven  by  the  abundance  of 
kitchen-middens  which  manifests  itself  for  a  lonp:  distance  by  light  shining 
color.  These  caves,  often  difficult  of  access  and  requiring  much  exertion 
in  reaching,  are  now  the  resort  of  sheep,  where  they,  too,  find  protection 
against  the  scorching  sun  during  the  summer,  and  the  rains  in  the  winter. 
The  caves  added  very  little  to  our  collection,  nothing  of  which  was  of 
peculiar  interest. 

From  here  we  sailed  to  Santa  Catallna  Island,  where  we  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  and  remained  two  months. 

We  pitclied  our  first  camp  at  our  old  station,  the  Isthmus.  This  locality 
with  its  once  populous  rancheria,  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  chroniclers,  since  the  discovery  in  1542.  At  our  previous  short 
visit  the  remains  of  the  rancheria  were  readily  found,  but  this  time  we 
succeeded  also  In  the  discovery  of  the  graves  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  our. treasure.  We  have  also  traced,  I  believe,  the  water  source  men- 
tioned by  Padre  de  la  Ascenclon,  in  Little  Springs,  located  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  southeast,  by  trail,  no  doubt  the  trail  of  old,  which  still 
leads  pass  some  sites  of  former  huts. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  pots,  which  I  have  followed  up  dur- 
ing several  years  past,  was  solved  by  the  discovery  of  the  quarries  of  pot- 
stone,  at  Little  Springs,  Pots  Valley,  and  other  localities,  of  tools  and  pots 
in  all  stages  of  finish.  I  consider  this  discovery  the  very  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  collection  herein  equalled  by  no  one  made  on  this  coast.  My 
observations  thereon  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  some  other  articles, 
I  give  in  a  special  paper. 

Some  shell  mounds  succumbed  to  the  Incroaching  ocean,  as  for  Instance 
at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  southwestern  shore,  where  only  the  two  ends  re- 
main, Indicating  the  extensive  area  it  formerly  covered ;  another  near  the 
southeast  end  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  one  In  front  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whlttley,  have  suffered  by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  yet  some  interesting 
results  were  obtained,  especially  at  the  latter  station.  On  this  island,  too, 
we  found  shell  mounds  In  the  interior,  mostly  located  near  springs,  small 
streams,  passes  and  localities  In  which  pot-stone  was  quarried. 

The  remains  are  in  the  main  like  those  found  on  the  other  island  and 
the  adjoining  mainland,  the  people  of  which  were  no  doubt  of  the  same 
race  and  In  close  connection.  In  striking  variance,  however,  Is  a  grooved 
stone  hatchet  exhumed  In  Pots  Valley,  the  only  one  thus  far  found  on  the 
California  coast,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  scarce  occurrence  of  the  cooking  pots,  on 
Santa  Catallna  where  they  were  extensively  manufactured,  especially  of 
the  large  ones  so  frequently  found  on  the  southern  California  coast.  This 
singular  fact  seems  to  Invite  us  to  comparison  with  modern  notions  ac- 
cording to  which  the  home  manufacture  is  considered  of  less  value  than 
the  foreign  commodities  received  In  return.  The  scarcity  of  stone  knives 
Is  in  part  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  m.iterial  of  which  they  consist, 
and  moreover  by  the  adoption  of  knives  made  of  bones,  which  we  fre- 
quently  found." 
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After  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Nashville,  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of 
many  friends,  to  make  very  extensive  explorations  among  the 
mounds  and  old  burial  places  in  Tennessee.  A  large  earth  mound, 
twenty  feet  in  height  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  diameter, 
was  carefully  opened.  A  large  burial  mound  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  graves  was  completely  explored,  and  sev* 
eral  small  groups  of  graves  were  also  examined,  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville.  At  the  same  time  Major  Powell  was  engaged  in 
making  equally  extensive  explorations  in  close  proximity  to  my 
own,  so  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  each  other's  work. 

The  interest  which  was  taken  in  my  work  by  friends  in  Nash- 
ville, and  the  great  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  I  was  eveVy- 
wbere  welcomed,  enabled  me  to  accomplish  very  much  more  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  during  the  month  I  had  for  the 
investigations.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  thanks  to  the  man}'  who  so  kindly  welcomed  me  and 
gave  me  such  generous  help ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
all  by  name,  I  must  return  my  particular  acknowledgments  to 
Governor  Porter  and  to  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
acting  Governor  during  most  of  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the  state ; 
alsK)  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Overton,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hargrove,  Colonel  Cochrane,  Prof. 
Luptou,  Colonel  Morgan,  Dr.  Summers,  General  Thruston,  Mr. 
Edward  Cross,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Curtiss,  to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  friends  in  Nashville,  I  was  under  great  obligation. 
To  Miss  Gertrude  Bowling,  the  owner  of  the  large  estate  upon 
which  much  of  my  work  and  that  of  Major  Powell  was  done,  we 
were  much  indebted  for  the  permission  to  make  the  extensive  ex- 
cavations which  we  there  accomplished  with  a  united  force  of  about 
fifty  workmen  during  nearly  two  weeks.  To  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Maxwell  House  and  to  the  Editors  of  the  '*  Nashville  American," 
I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness. 

On  leaving  Nashville  I  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Edwin  Cur- 
tiss to  carry  on  the  work  for  some  time,  and  he  visited  several  other 
localities  where  he  was  permitted  to  make  excavations,  particularly 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edmonson,  to  whom  and  to  Mrs.  Edmonson, 
be  was  placed  under  particular  obligations.  Mr.  Edmonson  also 
gave  to  the  Museum,  through  Mr.  Curtiss,  a  very  large  and  fine 
stone  dagger,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  stone  graves  on 
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his  place.  The  continued  work  of  Mr.  Curtiss  resulted  in  obtain- 
ing a  large  addition  to  the  collection  of  articles,  especially  of 
pottery  and  of  crania  from  the  ancient  graves.  Leaving  Nash- 
ville, I  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Lindsle^-,  of  Green- 
wood, to  visit  her  and  explore  the  very  interesting  group  of  mounds 
and  earthworks  on  the  Lindsley  estate.  Here  I  was  most  hospit- 
ably entertained  at  the  Greenwood  Seminary,  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Lindsley,  who  gave  me  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work,  and  with  the  permission  of  her  nephew.  Dr.  Samuel 
Crocket,  the  representative  of  the  present  proprietor  of  that 
portion  of  the  old  estate  on  which  the  mounds  are  located,  I 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  gang  of  negro  workmen,  very 
extensive  explorations  of  the  earthworks,  during  the  following 
week.  To  Mrs.  Henry  Lindsle}'',  who  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts,  and,  with  Mrs.  Putnam,  helped  to  oversee  the  workmen 
and  take  care  of  the  numerous  articles  found,  I  am  under  great 
obligations.  While  to  Dr.  Crocket,  Dr.  Thompson,  Professor 
Buchanan  and  several  other  residents,  I  was  indebted  for  assis. 
tance  and  for  specimens  collected  in  the  vicinity.  To  Professor 
Buchanan  I  owe  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  careful  plan  of 
this  interesting  group  of  mounds,  which  will  accompany  the  special 
report  I  am  now  preparing.  It  is  suflicient  in  this  place  to  allude 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  conclusions  to  which  I  am  led  by 
these  explorations  in  Tennessee. 

First,  The  people  who  buried  their  dead  in  the  singular  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee,  were  inlimatel}'  connected  with,  or  were  of 
the  same  nation  as,  those  whose  dead  were  buried  in  the  mounds 
and  cemeteries  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  and  who  made 
the  pottery  of  which  such  a  large  amount  has  been  taken  from  the 
burial  places  in  those  stales.  This  is  shown  by  the  similarity  of 
the  crania,  by  the  identity  in  material,  patterns,  and  finish  of  the 
pottery,  and  b}'  the  shell  carvings,  etc. 

Second.  This  people  sometimes  buried  the  dead  in  cemeteries 
extending  over  large  areas,  and  sometimes  in  mounds,  but  alwaj's, 
in  this  section  of  Tennessee,  in  graves  made  by^  placing  slabs  of 
stone  so  as  to  form  a  well  made  stone  cist  or  coffin.  The  burial 
mounds  are  here  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  these  stone  graves 
in  irregular  tiers. 

Third.  What  have  been  called  the  graves  of  pygmies,  as  al- 
ready shown  by  others,  especially  b}'  Professor  Jones,  are  simply 
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the  graves  of  cliihlren,  or  of  persons  whose  bones  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  former  grave  and  re-buried  in  a  small  grave. 

Fourth,  The  examination  of  the  mounds  at  Greenwood,  near 
Lebanon,  which  were  inside  an  earth  embankment  enclosing  an 
area  of  several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that  in  this  case  (and  by 
inference  in  all  other  similar  earthworks  of  which  several  have 
been  described  in  tlie  state),  tiie  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the 
remnant  of  a  protecting  wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the 
houses  of  the  people  were  built,  and  their  dead  buried.  Also  that 
the  large  mounds  similar  to  the  one  in  this  enclosure  (which  is  15 
feet  high  by  al)out  150  feet  in  diameter)  were  for  some  purpose 
other  than  that  of  burial;  possibly  connected  with  the  iX'ligious 
rites  or  sui>erdtitions  of  the  people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular 
building,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  this  large  mound  was 
erected  a  very  extensive  fire  had  been  built  upon  the  surface,  over 
irbicli  the  mound  was  raised  ;  while  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
other  evidences  of  a  feast  were  apparent :  also  from  the  remains  of 
a  stake  of  red  cedar.  Again,  after  the  mound  had  been  erected  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  another  similar  and  extensive  fire  had  ex- 
iste<l,  leaving  the  same  evidences  of  burnt  bones,  etc.,  with  the  ad- 
diiion  of  burnt  corn-cobs.  The  mound  had  then  been  completed, 
and  my  removal  of  probably  about  one-third  of  it  did  not  reveal 
any  evidence  of  its  having  been  used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  location 
of  some  important  building,  and  the  extensive  fires,  which  had 
twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area,  might  have  been  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  such  a  building  by  fire. 

Fifth,  The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from 
fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  made  entirely  of  poles 
covered  with  mud,  mats  or  skins,  as  their  decay  has  left  simply  a 
ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting  of  bones, 
broken  potter}',  etc. 

Sixtk,  In  the  Greenwood  enclosure  the  children  were  always 
buried  within  the  house,  while  the  graves  of  the  adults  were  to- 
gether, forming  a  low  mound. 

Seventh.  This  nation,  known  as  the  Stone  Grave  people  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Mound  Builders  in  Missouri,  were  advanced  in  the 
primitive  arts,  and  probabl}'  cultivated  the  land  to  some  extent. 
Of  all  the  people  of  America,  east  of  the  region  of  the  Pueblo  race 
of  New  Mexico,  they  were  the  farthest  advanced  in  the  ceramic 
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art,  and  were  good  workers  in  and  carvers  of  stone  and  shell. 
Judging  ]>}•  tlieir  earthworks,  tliey  were  not  so  numerous  a  people 
as  tlie  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio  vallej'.  Judged  b}'  tlieir  works 
in  pottery,  their  carvings  in  shell  and  stone,  and  their  chipped 
implements  of  stone,  they  were  in  a  period  of  development  cor- 
responding with  that  of  their  neighbors  on  the  Ohio.  They  did 
not  burn  their  dead,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  Ohio  Mound  Builders.  They  were  workers  in 
copper  which  they  must  have  obtained  by  trade  or  by  long  excur- 
sions. The}'  also  had  shells  from  the  Gulf  or  southeastern  coast, 
and  used  them  very  extensively'  in  the  mamifacture  of  beads  and 
ornaments.  They  also  understood  the  method  of  perforating 
pearls,  of  which  seven  were  found  in  the  grave  of  a  child.  To  their 
children  they  were  evidently  attached,  as  exemplified  by  the  care 
with  which  thej'  were  buried  within  the  hou5?e,  and  the  value  of 
the  articles  placed  with  them. 

Eighth.  The  Stone  Grave  people  of  Tennessee,  judging  by  the 
entire  absence  of  articles  of  European  make  in  the  hundre<ls  of 
graves  that  have  been  opened,  never  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  man. 

The  people  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous Southern  natious  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  country ;  as  suggested  by  the  similarity  in  the  customs 
given  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  Southern  tribes  having  a 
similar  geographical  distribution,  further  than  this  there  is  nothing 
by  which  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Stone  Grave  people  with  any 
of  the  Southern  tribes  known  to  history,  though  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  of  them  their  descendants  existed. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a 
second  paper  of  the  important  series  on  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
Mr.  Bandelicr. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  Peabody  Museum. 
Cambridqe,  Mass.,  Feb.  18. 1878. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum. 

11075.  Necklace  of  a  medicine  man  from  Alaska.  —  Collected  ))y  Lieut. 
Bklknap,  U.  S.  N.,  and  presented  by  Prof.  Ciiarlk8  E  Mlnkoe, 
AoDapolis,  Md. 

11076.  Coat  of  chain  armor  ftrora  Japan. —  Collected  by  Mr.  Joskph 
Hrco,  of  Hiogo,  Japan,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Tho.mas  G.  Cauv,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

11077.  Stone  axe  found  near  the  old  Fort  on  Putnam  Avenue,  Cam- 
brid^je.-— Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Cary,  Cambridge,  Maj»s. 

11078.  Fragments  of  crania  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Tennessee  River 
near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stkatton, 
Chattanooga. 

11079.  An  animal  shaped  stone  pan,  usually  called  **Metatc,"  from  a 
grave  in  ChiriquI,  Panama.  This  pan  is  perfectly  horizontal,  stands  upon 
four  animal  shaped  legs,  is  117""".  high,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  head  and 
tail  representing  a  panther.  The  legs,  head  and  tail,  which  is  curved 
"ver  and  joined  to  the  right  hind  foot,  are  all  ornamented  with  geometrical 
fibres  and  dots.  The  outside  of  the  four  upright  sides  of  the  pan  or 
body  of  the  animal  is  similarly  ornamented.  The  pan  itself  is  a  paral- 
lelogram 214™"».  long,  185  broad,  and  20  deep  at  the  centre.  TIjc  sides 
are  thin  at  tlie  top,  wider  towards  tlie  base  and  gradually  curve  Into  the 
bottom  which  deepens  towards  the  centre. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Commodore  Foxiiall  A.  Pakkkr,  U.  S.  Navy. 

11080.  Human  head,  carved  from  dolerite  and  covered  with  tw^o  coats 
of  paint,  the  Inner  one  red  and  the  outer,  black.  The  figure  represents 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  man,  and  around  it  the  skin  of  a  puma,  or  '*  Amer- 
ican lion"  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal  rests  on  the 
forehead  of  the  human  face.  A  pi  ndunt  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  to  the  shoulder  just  behind  the  left  ear.*— Found  in  a  cave  near 
Acapulco,  by  Dr.  Sharp,  about  185G,  and  presented  by  Commodore  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parkkr,  U.  S.  Navy. 

11081—11082.  Chinese  calculating  machine  and  a  set  of  Japanese 
chessmen,  with  a  book  of  games. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Gary,  Cambridge. 

*This  intereeting  scnlptnre  has  been  described  by  tho  Curator  in  the  Dulletin  of 
the  E^sex  Institute  for  1S77. 
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11083—11193.  A  collection  of  coins  and  medals  from  China,  Corcaand 
Japan,  but  chiefly  from  the  former  country.  They  were  issued  at  various 
dates  and  under  different  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  3d  century  B.  C. 
under  the  Han  Dynasty,  to  that  of  Ta  Sing  in  the  year  1850  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  Temple  Medals  are  expressive  ; 
for  instance,  on  one  we  And  the  legend  •*  Drive  off  evil  thoughts,**  ^u 
another  *' Peace  and  Tranquility,  together  enjoy." — Collected  by  William 
C.  HuxTKUof  Canton,  China,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Pkucival  L.  Evkkktt, 
Boston,  Mass. 

1 1194—  11246.  A  collection  of  pottery  from  the  mounds  in  southeastern 
Missouri,  consisting  of  most  of  the  well-known  forms  that  have  given  to 
tlie  pottery  of  that  region  its  distinctive  character.  Many  of  these  were 
figured  and  fully  described  in  the  Eighth  Kepori.  of  the  Museum,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  —  By  Pitkciiase, 

11217  — 11248.  Rude  stone  implements  and  specimens  of  natural  frac- 
ture from  the  gravel  near  Trenton,  N.  J  — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  AnKOTT,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11249  — 11250.  Human  cranium  and  bones  found  with  it,  probably 
Indian,  from  a  grave  at  Peter's  Falls,  West  Andover,  Mass.  —  By  Puuciiask. 

11251.  Photograph  of  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady,  artificially  deformed. 

—  Presented  by  Col.  Tiikodokk  Lyman,  Boston. 

11252.  Human  cranium  from  a  mound  near  Lynxvllle,  Wisconsin. — 
Collected  by  Judge  Samukl  MunuocK  and  presented  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

11253  —  112G1.  A  drum,  models  of  baUlarkaa  with  one  and  three  holes, 
parka  of  reindeer  skin,  fur  coats,  with  and  without  hoods,  boots  of  seal 
skin,  a  throwing  stick  and  a  spear,  all  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands. — Br 

PURCIIASK. 

112C2  — 11263.  A  %vo3den  mask  from  British  Columbia  and  stone 
arrowheads  from  Cotult,  Mass. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Holmbs  Hinckley, 
Boston,  Mass. 

1 1264  —  11266.    Kude  stone  Implements  from  the  gravel  of  New  Jersey. 

—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11267.  Sketches  of  the  methods  of  silk  production,  from  China. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Caky,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11268  —  11278.  Hammerstone,  muller,  grooved  stone  axe  and  fragments 
of  ornamented  pottery  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee;  pyrites  and 
mica  from  an  Indian  grave,  stone  lined,  In  Lee  County,  Va.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Chaklks  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Virginia; 
burnt  bones,  flint  chips  and  broken  arrowheads  and  a  hammerstone  from 
Turner's  Mound,  Bell  Co.,  Ky,;  fragment  of  a  tul)e  of  steatite  from  Clai- 
borne Co.,  Tennessee.— Explorations  of  Mr.  Lucikn  Cakk,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

11279  — 11280.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  New  Jersey  gravel. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C   Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11281.  Stone  implement  from  Newburyport,  Mass. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Alfkkd  Osgood,  Newburyport. 

1 1282.  Photographs  of  the  '♦  Gass  Tablets,"  the  originals  of  which  were 
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fonnd  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gass  in  a  mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa.— By  Pur- 
chase. 

11283.  A  mumroied  flsb,  MurcBna  flavomarginata  Ruppell,  flrom  Egypt. 
—  Presented  by  Dr.  John  Dixwrll,  Boston,  Mass. 

11284—  11321.  Rude  stone  Implements  from  the  gravel;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spcarpoints,  knives,  drills,  scrapers,  sinkers,  chips  and  unfinished 
implements  from  the  surface  near  Trenton,  N.  J. —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton. 

11322  — 11333.  Stone  arrowheads,  spearpoints  and  knives,  a  perforated 
Btone,  and  a  stone  tube,  probably  a  pipe,  from  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  a  metal 
button  found  with  cranium  No.  11249,  at  Peter's  Falls,  West  Andover, 
Mass. ;  an  Indian  pipe  made  of  wood,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.—  By 
PunaiASE. 

11334—11337.  Four  human  bodies  fVom  Ancon,  Peru. —  Collected  in 
1875  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman  and  presented  by  Mr.  Alkxakder  Aoassiz, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

11338— 11361.  Calvaria  and  human  bones  from  Haunted  Cave,  Edmon- 
SOD  Co.,  Ky.,  from  rock  house  near  Hardinsburgh,  Ky.,  and  from  mound  in 
Bell  Co.,  Ky. ;  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  flakes  and  arrowheads  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.— Collected  by  Prof,  N.  S.  Siialer  and 
LuCTKX  Carr,  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey, 
N.  S.  Shaler,  Director. 

113132—11376.  Fragments  of  crania  and  pottery  and  shells  ft*om  caves 
in  Le« County,  Virginia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  fragment  of 
copper  band,  from  a  grave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va.,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson  of  that  place ;  ft'agment  of  cranium 
showing  three  fractures  from  Haunted  Cave,  Edmonson  County,  Ky. ; 
stone  arrowhead  and  animal  bones  from  a  mound  in  Bell  Co.,  Ky. ;  a 
worked  bone  somewhat  charred,  and  a  flint  arrowhead  from  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ky.,  collected  by  Miss  Paulina  Bryant  of  that  place. — Explorations 
of  Mr.  LuciEN  Carr,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11377—11378.  Charred  Indian  corn  and  a  piece  of  the  antler  of  a  deer 
from  the  Ely  mound,  near  Rose  Hill,  Lee  Co.,  Va. — Collected  by  Mr.  Wm. 
P.  Balks  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Campbell  of  that  place. 

11379—11383.  Sketches  of  scenes  in  Toklo,  of  wrestlers,  fishes,  birds, 
flowers  and  animals  from  Japan. — Collected  by  Mr.  Joseph  IIeco  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Miiss. 

11384—11387.  Sketches  of  hawking,  of  foreigners  and  their  customs, 
and  ofdlfTerent  subjects  and  scenes,  some  colored,  from  Japan. — Collected 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Ueco,  of  liiogo,  Japan  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Cary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11388.  Rude  stone  implement  from  the  New  Jersey  gravel.— From  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  * 

11389-11450.  Earthen  pots  for  cooking  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
plain  and  ornamented,  some  in  colors ;  stone  drills,  celts,  scrapers,  arrow- 
beads,  spearpoints,  disks,  peslles  and  metates;  hammer  and  sllckstones 
and  a  mde  stone  axe,  with  chips  and  unfinished  implements  also  of  stone ; 
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chips  and  cores  of  obsidian,  and  bone  awls,  flrom  a  mound  near  St. 
George,  Utah;  specimen  of  salt  from  a  mine  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
St.  Georg^e,  worked  by  the  Pah-Ute  Indians;  seeds  and  plants  used  as 
food,  or  medicine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts  by  the  same  Indians. —  Explora- 
tions of  Dr.  £.  Palmrr,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11451.  Fragment  of  a  carved  stone  from  Newburyport,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Nathanikl  Littlb  of  that  place. 

11452.  SIvull  of  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian. — Presented  by  the  Armt 
Mrdical  MiTSKUM,  Washington. 

11453—11462.  Hammerstoncs,  flat,  round,  and  oval;  spearpoints,  ar- 
rowheads and  scrapers  of  stone  from  Reading,  Penn. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bkrux,  Heading,  Pa. 

11463 — 11465.  Grooved  stone  axes  and  a  stone  knife  ftom  Maryland. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Ciiarlks  E.  Munrok,  Annapolis,  Md. 

11466.  Photograph  of  stone  implements. — Presented  by  Mr.  11.  L.  £llto, 
Lebanon  Co.,  Penn. 

11467.  Photograph  of  a  cranium,  imperfect,  from  a  mound  near  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. — Presented  by  Prof.  Francis  E.  Nipukr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

11468.  Six  grooved  stone  hammers  from  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Alkxandkr  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11469 — 11484.  Stone  disks,  one  of  them  bi-concave  and  86mm.  thick; 
hammerstones,  oval  and  round,  with  and  without  finger  pits ;  stone  muller, 
pestle  and  celts,  and  one  small  grooved  stone  from  Marion  Co.,  Tenn. ; 
stone  hoe  and  piece  of  hematite  from  Jackson  Co.,  Alabama. — By  Pur- 

CIIASK. 

11485—11486.  Stone  pipe  with  animal  head  carved  on  it,  and  a  carved 
and  perforated  polished  stone  ornament  from  Bales'  Mills,  Lee  County, 
Va. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Balks,  Bales*  Mills,  Va. 

11487 — 11605. —  Fragments  of  pottery;  bone  awls;  stone  muller,  disks, 
knives,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoints  of  different  patterns  from  Lee 
County,  Virginia. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Cuarliss  B.  Johnson, 
Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 

11506 — 1 1535.—  Grooved  axes  of  stone  and  hematite ;  stone  celts,  disks, 
hoes,  scrapers,  drills,  spearpoints  and  arrowheads  from  Gasconade  County, 
Missouri.— By  PunciiASK. 

11536.  Small  earthen  cone,  perforated,  found  In  Athens,  Greece,  near 
the  old  wall.  — Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Clkmknt  L.  Smith, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

11537 — 11611.  Large  oval  flint  Implements  found,  In  a  deposit  with  one 
thousand  others,  while  digging  a  cellar  on  Main  St.,  Bcardstown,  Illinois, 
and  described  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,  in  "  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion" for  1876,  p.  438;  rude  stone  Implement  ft'om  the  gravel;  grooved 
stone  axes ;  celts,  pestles,  hammerstones,  round  and  oval,  slickstones, 
hoes,  drills,  knives,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  flsh  spears  from  Crosweirs  creek,  Burlington  Co.^ 
N.  J.;  human  face  carved  on  stone  from  an  Indian  burial  ground  near 
Vlncentown,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. ;  rude  flint  Implements  ftom  Jeffersouvllle, 
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iDdiana,  collected  by  Mr.  Orlando  Hobbs  ;  rade  flint  spearpoint,  one  of 
a  deposit  of  forty,  found  three  feet  below  the  surface  In  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Haydbn,  of  that  county. —  Presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  ABBorr  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

11612—11619.  Rude  and  broken  stone  implements  from  Reading,  Pa.; 
Indian  corn,  a  spindle,  ball  of  thread,  and  a  wooden  implement  from 
graves  at  Ancon,  Peru. —  Presented  by  A.  F.  Berlin,  Reading,  Pa. 

11620 — 11623.  Three  grooved  stone  axes  and  a  stone  celt  from  Brook- 
Tille,  Indiana. —  Presented  by  Dr.  John  Dixwbll,  Boston,  Mass. 

11624 — 11659.  War  club,  snow  shoes,  necklace  of  beads  and  bear 
claws,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  pipe  of  the  modern  Indians;  sash  from 
Mexico;  necklace  of  beetle*8  wings  from  Brazil;  clubs  from  Guiana,  S. 
America;  clubs,  paddies,  spears,  shark's  tooth  dagger,  stone  axe  mounted, 
the  handle  exquisitely  carved,  and  other  articles,  also  ornamented,  from 
South  Sea  Islands;  boomerang  and  waddy  from  Australia;  bow  and  iron 
pointed  arrows  from  China;  Ghoorka  '*kookery  "  from  Hindostan;  Malay 
Creese ;  wooden  pillow,  knob  kerile,  necklace  of  beads,  and  needle  with 
leather  sheath  or  case  probably  from  Africa;  water  jar  from  the  Western 
Islands,  bow  and  wooden  pointed  arrows  probably  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 
—  Presented  by  Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

11660  — 11691.  Earthen  burial  vases  and  toys  made  of  same  pattern; 
earthen  bowls  and  vases  of  different  colored  clays,  ornamented  in  colors, 
some  with  grotesque  human  faces;  fragments  of  pottery;  broken  stone 
implements,  and  beads  of  shell,  pottery  and  jade,  etc.  from  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua. —  Collected  by  Dr.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

11692.  Tappa  Cloth  from  Pitcalrn*s  Island.— Collected  by  Capt.  J.  S. 
Enowlks,  of  San  Francisco,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Lucien  Carr, 
Cambridge. 

11693 — 11700.  Eight  earthen  jars,  some  in  human  form  and  others 
with  animal  and  human  heads  only,  from  the  burial  places  in  southeastern 
Missonrl. —  By  Purchase. 

11701.  Bowl  ornamented  with  red  and  black  bands,  made  in  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  about  ninety  leagues  from  Acapulco. —  Presented  by  Prof.  O. 
C.  Marsh,  New  Uaven. 

11702  — 11708.  Stone  arrowheads  ft-om  Longwood,  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia. —  Collected  by  Miss  Sallib  Hooe  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomas  Douglas,  Catletts  Station,  Va. 

11704  — 11709.  Ponchos,  scarf  and  blankets  made  from  the  fleece  of 
the  vicuna,  alpaca  and  common  sheep,  by  the  modern  Aymara  Indians, 
nearPono,  Peru. —  By  Purchase. 

11710— 11763. —  Stone  pipe  on  which  is  carved  the  likeness  of  an  animal 
and  human  figure^,  from  Rockford,  Illinois,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kimball,  of  that  place;  polished  slick  stone,  six  stone  celts,  and  five 
grooved  stone  axes,  one  of  them  very  small  and  one  highly  polished; 
hamroerstones  grooved  and  plain,  round  and  oval,  with  and  without  finger 
pits;  stone  muUers,  pestles,  spearpoints,  scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads, 
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chips  and  cores  and  Implements,  or  worked  stones  of  unknown  use,  some 
perforated;  an  uufluislied  carved  stone,  bird  shape;  rude  stone  imple- 
ments from  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  gravel  bluff;  fragments  of  pottery 
and  two  earthen  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  clay  and  general  style  of  work- 
manship as  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  southeastern  Missouri,  all  from 
Trenton,  N.  J. —  From  researches  conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  C. 
C.  Abuott. 

11764 — 1 1770.  Grooved  stone  axe ;  fragment  of  a  pipestem  of  clay ;  stone 
arrowheads,  spearpoints  and  broken  and  unfinished  implements  of  same 
material  from  Trenton,  N.  J. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Rich- 
ard M.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11771—11703.  Arrowhead  and  broken  implements  of  stone;  stone 
celt,  disk,  and  worked  stones,  some  polished,  some  grooved  and  others 
perforated ;  a  piece  of  worked  coal,  fragments  of  pottery,  columella  of 
shell,  bone  implements,  and  a  small  stone  pipe  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  Klver;  arrowheads,  speai'points  and  knives  of  flint  from 
Cherokee  Co.,  N.  C. —  By  ruRCHASE. 

11794  — 11795.  Discoidal  stone  from  a  mound  near  Carthage,  Alabama, 
found  in  an  earthen  pot  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  a  plummet-shaped  implement  also  from  a  mound  in  Alabama. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  N.  T.  Lupton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

11796.  A  small  ball  of  hematite,  from  Tennessee. —  Presented  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Nashville  American. 

11707  —  11800.  Flint  knife;  perforated  shell,  and  shell  beads.— Col- 
lected by  Mr.  £.  Curtiss,  from  a  cave  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and 
presented  by  Gen.  G.  P.  Thuustox,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

11801  —  Ornamented  shell  disk  with  scalloped  edges  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Col.  J.  D.  Morgan  of  that  city. 

11802 — 11803.  Fragment  of  pottery,  and  a  spcarpoint  of  flint  from 
Falls  of  the  Otiio.— Collected  and  presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

11804.  Small  implement  of  hematite,  hemispherical  in  shape,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  near  Love  Mound. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Ballou,  Nashville. 

11805  —  11807.  Scraper,  spearpoint  and  knife  of  flint  ft*om  Lebanon, 
Tennessee. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Stkphkn  Simms,  Lebanon. 

11808 — 11813.  Earthen  pot  with  two  handles,  animal  bones,  shell  of 
Busycon,  fragments  of  pottery  and  human  cranium  from  a  cave  near 
Rome,  Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  J.  L.  TnoMPSON,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

11814.  Skull  of  a  Comanche  Indian. —  Presented  by  Dr.  T.  0.  Summers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

11815  — 11816.  Skull  and  a  stone  celt  ft-om  Mr.  Overton's  Farm,  six 
miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee. —  Presented  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Overton, 
of  that  city. 

11817  —  11819.  Shell  disk,  arrowhead  of  flint,  and  a  discoidal  stone  of 
quartz,  from  a  stone  grave  on  Mr.  Overton's  Farm,  siK  miles  trom  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Cross,  Nashville. 
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11820—11823.  Skull,  fragment  of  pottery  and  stone  knife,  drill, 
scraper  and  arrowheads  from  a  field  near  Love  Mound,  near  Nashville, 
Ten n.— Collected  and  presented  by  Major  J.  H.  Cochrane,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

11824.  Skull  fi'om  stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Fort  ZoUicoffer,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.— Collected  and  presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

11825  —  1 1828.  Fragments  of  crania  and  an  under  jaw,  shells  and  pieces 
of  pottery  from  stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Fort  ZoUicoffer,  Nashville, 
Tenn.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Rust,  Chicago,  111. 

11829 — 12102.  Collection  of  human  remains,  pottery,  implements  and 
ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  etc.,  from  mounds  and  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee. — Explorations  of  the  Curator,  for  the  details  of  which  see 
special  report. 

12103—12277.  A  collection  of  articles  In  use  among  the  Pah  Ute  Indi- 
ans, including  hair  brush;  rabbit  net  and  sticks  used  in  stretching  it;  a 
cradle  board ;  water  jar  made  of  basket  work  and  lined  with  pine  gum ; 
baskets  of  different  shapes  and  patterns,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
bowls  are  water  tight  and  used  In  cooking,  others  with  fans  attached  are 
worn  on  the  back  and  used  in  gathering  seeds ;  hats  and  sandals  of  the 
same  material;  paint,  bows,  and  arrows  with  wooden,  stone  and  Iron 
points;  mctates  and  grinding  stones;  earthen  cooking  pots;  abed  made 
of  strips  of  juniper  bark;  spoon  made  of  horn ;  and  seeds  and  plants  used 
as  food  or  medicine.  An  earthen  pot  filled  with  strings;  cooking  stone, 
corn  cobs,  pine  nuts  and  roasted  agave,  fragments  of  pottery,  small 
earthen  jug,  small  basket  and  a  shovel  made  from  the  horn  of  a  mountain 
sheep  and  mounted  on  a  long  wooden  handle  from  a  cave  near  Johnson, 
Kane  County,  Utah ;  earthen  bowls  of  colored  pottery  and  fragments  and 
disks  of  the  same ;  bone  awl ;  red,  white  and  yellow  paint ;  shell  ornament ; 
arrowheads  of  chalcedony;  obsidian  cores  and  chips;  animal  and  human 
bones;  metate;  plain  earthen  cooking  pot,  from  mound  near  St.  George, 
SoQtbern  Utah;  earthen  pots  and  bowls,  said  to  have  been  found  south  of 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Barfoot,  Salt  Lake 
City;  also  a  collection  ft'ora  mounds  at  Paragoonah  and  Fayson,  Utah. 
—Explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  conducted  for  the  Museum.* 

12278.  Stone  celt  from  Davidson  County,  Tennessee. —  Presented  by 
Mr.  Clarence  L.  Godsiiall,  Nashville. 

12279.  Stone  mask  from  Palenque,  Yucatan. —  Collected  by  lion.  J.  R. 
Poixsktt  and  presented  by  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston. 

•  In  his  notes  on  this  collection  Dr.  Palmer  snys :  "  The  Pnh  Ute  Indians  of  to-day  no 
longer  make  any  pottery.  Some  time  since  I  persuaded  an  old  Fquaw  to  reproduce 
from  memory  a  cooking  pot  (Museum  No.  9448)  such  as  was  formerly  manufactured  and 
io  n»e  among  thtm,  and  forwarded  it  to  you.  By  comparing  it  with  No.  12131  (or  which 
it  i«  a  feeble  Imitation  in  miniature),  you  will  see  how  very  inrcrior  it  is  in  quality  and 
Workmanship,  thus  showing  how  soon  Tormer  arts  are  forgotten  when  once  Uicy  have 
ceased  to  be  of  daily  practice." 
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12280.  An  Inscribed  stone  from  near  Quishauranl,  Peru. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Edwakd  A.  Flint,  Boston. 

12281.  Kude  implement  from  tlie  gravel  on  Dccou*s  farm  near  Trenton, 
K.  J. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

12282—12283.  Clubs  made  of  grooved  stones,  with  handles  attached, 
Modern  Sioux  Indian. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

12284.  Fan  from  the  Ilawaian  Islands. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Johnson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

12285—12286.  Scraper  and  broken  implements  of  flint  A'om  Sedalia, 
Missouri. —  Collected  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sampson  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

12287 — 12294.  Stone  celts  from  Swanton,  Vt.,  shell  and  copper  beads 
from  Highgate,  Vt.,  collected  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  B.  Pkrry;  stone  imple- 
ments from  Ceara,  Brazil. —  Presented  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge. 

12295—12347.  Skulls,  earthen  pot  and  stone  pipe  from  Beirs  Bend, 
Davidson  Co.,  Tennessee ;  skulls  and  human  and  animal  bones ;  earthen 
pots,  dishes  and  Jars,  ornamented  and  plain,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
mounds  and  burial  places  of  southeastern  Missouri ;  shell  spoon ;  dlscoidal, 
sharpening  and  hammerstones,  stone  celts,  arrowheads  and  spearpolnts; 
bnrnt  clay  and  charred  bones  from  grave  mounds  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.— Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of 
the  explorations  of  the  Curator  for  the  Museum. 

12848.  Perforated  stone-weight  for  digging  stick  from  Central  America. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gauman,  of  Cambridge. 

12349—12354.  Two  skulls  of  Indians  and  other  human  bones,  bone 
implement  and  animal  bones  from  shellheap  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manly  Hakdy,  Brewer,  Maine. 

12355—12359.  Photographs  of  arrowheads  and  bowls  of  stone  trom 
N.  America,  and  of  Indian  picture  writing,  or  rock  inscriptions  at  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Brattleboro. — Presented  by  Prof.  £.  Hitchcock,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

12360 — 12388.  Collection  of  typical  pottery  from  the  mounds  in  south- 
eastern Missouri. — By  Purchase. 

12389.  Native  copper  from  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine,  Lake  Su- 
perior.— Presented  by  Mr.  Alkxandkr  Aoassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

12390—12796.  A  collection  ft'om  the  fresh- water  shellheaps  and  mounds 
of  Florida.  This  collection  is  of  special  interest  as  it  is  that  upon  which 
is  based  Professor  J.  Wyman's  important  memoir  upon  the  "Fresh- 
water Shellheaps  of  the  St.  John's  River,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  was  made  almost  entirely  by  himself  during  his  visits  to  Florida  in  the 
years  1869-1875;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  prepaid 
lug  it  for  entry  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum. 

12797 — 12825.  Crania  and  human  bones;  shell  and  stone  implements; 
earthen  jars  and  vases  from  graves  on  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.- Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of  the  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  the  Curator. 
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12826.  Flint  dagger  234  mm.  long  firora  a  stone  grave  in  a  barial  mound 
on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm  on  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Nashville, 
Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Edmonson,  Nashville. 

12827 — 12861.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  gravel ;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  scrapers,  celts,  grooved  stone  axes,  and  round 
and  oval  hammerstones  from  the  surface;  perforated  stone  ornaments, 
human  face  carved  on  stone  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  con- 
ducted for  the  Museum. 

12062.  Rude  stone  implements  from  a  cave  near  Beirut,  Syria. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  the  Rev.  Sklaii  Mkurill,  Andover,  Mass. 

12863.  Human  face  in  pottery  from  Guayaquil. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman,  Cambridge. 

12864.  Three  photographs  of  Pelew  Islanders. — Presented  by  Prof. 
Carl  Skmpkr,  Wurtzburg,  Germany. 

128G5.  Three  photographs  of  paleeollthic  implements. — Presented  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Greg  of  Coles,  Buntingford,  Herts,  England. 

12866.  Ten  photographs  of  the  Chinese  Department  In  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. — Presented  by  Hon.  Francis  P.  Knight,  of 
the  Chinese  Commission,  Pekin. 

12867.  Figure  of  grotesque  animal  fVom  a  temple  outside  of  Pekin.— 
Collected  by  Hon.  Francis  P.  Knight,  of  Pekin,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Cambridge. 

12868.  Fragment  of  an  Indiai>  belt,  ornamented  with  copper,  from  a 
-grave  at  Harpswell,  Maine. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  E.  Palmkr. 

12869.  Double  stone  mortar  from  Taunton,  Mass. — Collected  by  Dr. 
A.  Wood  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  Prof.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Boston. 

12870.  Earthen  cup,  from  a  grave  on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm 
near  Nashville^  Tenn.— Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss,  in  continuation  of 
explorations  for  the  Museum,  conducted  by  the  Curator. 

12871.  Five  photographs  of  skulls  found  in  a  mound  near  Urbana, 
Ohio.— Collected  and  presented  by  Thomas  F.  Mosks,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Scientific  Association. 

12872—12878.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  spearpoints,  and  rude  imple- 
ments, also  a  broken  stone  celt  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
collected  by  Mr.  Edward  Hulse.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

12879—12888.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  knives,  drills,  arrowheads 
and  spearpoints  from  the  banks  of  Tar  River,  N.  C. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  \V.  R.  Cabot,  Brookline,  Mass. 

12889.  Shell  beads  iOlivella  hiplicata)  from  California.— Collected  by 
Rev.  S.  BowRRS,  and  presented  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Barbkr,  West  Cliester,  Pa. 

12890 — 12894.  Casts  of  human  heads  carved  in  stone,  from  Ohio  and 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky;  of  a  grooved  axe  from  West  Virginia;  of  a 
biconcave  stone,  from  Indiana  and  of  a  perforated  and  carved  cylindrical 
stone,  found  near  Maysville,  Ky.— Presented  by  Dr.  H.  II.  Hill,  of  Cin- 
dnnati,  Ohio. 
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12895—12944.  A  collection  of  earthen  jars,  vases,  cnps,  bottles,  etc., 
from  the  mounds  aud  burial  places  in  southeastern  Missouri;  also  three 
specimens  of  similar  worlcmanship   from  northeastern  Arkansas.  —  By 

PUKCHASK. 

12945—13003.  Tobacco  fVom  Japan,  collected  by  Commodore  Perry; 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  etc.,  used  as  food  or  medicine,  or  worn  as  orna- 
ments by  the  Indians  in  Southern  Utah,  California,  New  Mexico,  Alaska 
aud  the  Plains.— Collected  by  Major  J.  W.  Powkix,  Dr,  E.  Palmrr, 
Governor  Arny,  General  Ewing,  Mr.  V.  Colykr,  Mr.  L.  Stone,  Rev. 
S.  BowKRS,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mrntkith. — Presented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

13004—13012.  Stone  spearpolnts,  a  sinker,  celt,  gouge  and  arrowhpads 
of  stone  from  Lynn  and  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  a  perforated  stone  Imple- 
ment from  the  latter  place. — By  Purchase. 

13013.  Earthen  tazza  from  near  Cumae,  Italy.— Presented  by  Dr. 
lONAzio  Ceri,  Capri,  Italy. 

13014.  Skull  and  lower  jaw,  the  former  showing  bullet  holes,  from 
Tennessee.  —  By  Purchase. 

13015 — 13033.  Bones  of  animals,  implements  of  teeth  and  horn,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  plain,  cord  marked,  incised  and  punched  and  two 
specimens  colored  with  cinnabar,  from  a  shellheap  in  Japan. — Collected 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  and  party  and  presented  by  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity OP  TOKIO. 

13034.  Malay  dagger. — Collected  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Huntington 
and  presented  by  Henry  W.  Daniell,  Esq.,  Boston. 

13035.  Cast  of  a  carving  in  stone  representing  a  combination  of  an 
animal  and  human  head  and  a  beetle,  from  the  original  found  near  Cana- 
joharie.  New  York.— Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Richmond  of  that  place. 

1303G.  Cast  of  a  ''Phallus"  found  in  a  mound  on  Clinch  River,  East 
Tennessee.- Presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 

13037 — 13115.  A  collection  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Arica,  Peru,  consisting  of  several 
*'  mummies,"  and  the  articles  found  buried  with  them.  This  collection 
was  made  in  1836  by  Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  else- 
where described  in  a  special  report  by  tliat  gentleman. — Presented  by 
John  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  Boston. 

13116—13565.  A  number  of  human  skeletons  and  a  large  and  valnable 
collection  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone,  bone  and  shell,  of  na- 
tive manufacture;  also  glass  beads  of  different  patterns,  and  implements 
and  ornaments  of  iron,  brass,  etc.,  evidently  obtained  from  Europeans; 
all  from  burial  places  on  the  Islands  of  San  Cleraente  and  Santa  Cattilino, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  California. — Explorations  of  Mr.  Paul  Schu- 
macher, conducted  for  the  Museum. 

13566 — 13847.  A  similar  collection  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and 
the  main  land,  made  by  Messrs.  Schumacher  and  Bowers,  and  also  by 
Lt.  Wheeler's  party. — Partly  in  connection  with  the  joint  explorations 
conducted  for  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutions.  Received 
from  the  S.\htusonian  Institution. 
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13S48~]3910.  Plaster  casts  of  the  heads  of  sixty-three  Indian  and 
Mexican  captives,  made  by  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  the  Museum  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

13911—13930.  Arrowheads,  mnllers,  hammerstones,  gouges,  axes,  celts, 
and  plomet-shaped  implements  of  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  ft-om 
Ohio;  a  carved  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  representing  human 
faces  from  near  Evansville,  Indiana  (the  "Unsicker"  collection). — Pre- 
Mnted  by  the  late  Prof.  Jeffkirs  Wymax. 

13931—13935.  Paper  money,  copper,  silver  and  tin  coins,  used  by  the 
Bassians  in  Alaslsa. — By  Purchase. 

Additions  to  the  Library, 

From  the  Bon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  May, 
1872,  to  April,  1874.  4  vols.,  8vo.  North  American  Stone  Implements, 
and  Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  North  America.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by 
Charles  Ran.  M^moires  do  la  Socl6t6  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 
NoQvelle  s6rie,  1875-1876.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Aarboger  for  Nordislc  old  Icyn- 
dighed  og  Historic,  udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-selskab. 
Parts  1,  2,  8,  4,  of  1875,  and  1,  2,  8,  4,  of  1876.    Two  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Author.  Increase  Allen  Lapham-:-a  Memorial  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society,  by  Charles  Mann.  Pamphlet,  8vo, 
21pp. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Lithographic 
copies  of  engraved  stones,  known  as  **the  Gass  Tablets,"  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  originals  were  found  in  a 
mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 

From  the  Society,  Sitzuugsberichte  der  Alterthurosgesellschaft  Prussia 
Zd  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  for  the  years  1874-1875  and  1875-1876.  2  pamphlets, 
12mo.  Preussische  Steingerathe  auf  flinf  Tafeln  photographirt  von  Her- 
mann Prothman,  als  Beitrag  Zur  Archaologie  Altpreussens  herausgegeben 
nnd  erlautert  von  Dr.  Georg  Bujack  Z.  Z.  vorsitzender  der  Prussia.  Pam- 
phlet, 11  pp.,  8vo,  with  5  plates. 

From  the  Author,  Prehistoric  Wisconsin,  and  the  Westphallan  Medal 
-1648,  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  31  pp. 

From  the  Society,  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-flfth  session,  1875-76,  No.  XXX.  1  vol. 
Sro,  pp.  802.    London  and  Liverpool,  1876. 

From  the  Museum,  Noticia  Historico-descrlptiva  del  Museo  Arqueolog- 
Ico  Nacional  publicada  siendo  director  del  Mismo  £1  excmo,  senor  Don 
Antonio  Garcia  Gutierrez.    Madrid,  1876.    1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  210. 

From  Oen*l  A.  A,  Humphrey ,  Chief  of  Engineers^  U,  S,  Army,  An- 
nnal  Report  upon  the  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
Meridian,  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  etc.,  etc.,  by  George  M.  Wheeler, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  355.  Wash- 
ington, 1876. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,   Invertebrate  Fossils  by  F.  B.  Meek, 
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and  Geomctrid  Moths  by  A.  S.  Packard,  being  Vols.  IX  and  X  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geol- 
ogist in  charge.  2  vols.,  4to,  Washington,  1876.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Vol.  Ill, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission, '*  Destruction  of  the  Young  or  unfledged  Locusts." 

From  the  Society,  Archivio  per  TAntropoIogia  e  la  Etnologia,  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia  e  di  Etnologia  publicato  dal  Dott. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  Profcssore  ordinario  di  Antropologia  Nel.  R.  Instituto 
Superiore  in  Firenze.  Fascicoll  S  and  4,  Vol.  VI,  and  Fascicoll  1,  2, 3  and 
4,  Vol.  VII. 

From  the  Author,  The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  made  Oct.  21st,  1876,  at  Worcester;  Proceedings  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration,  at  Groton,  Mass.  2  pamphlets,  8vo»  by  Samuel 
A.  Green,  M.  D. 

From  Dr,  Samuel  A,  Green,  Report  of  a  Medical  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Boston.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  199  pp.,  Boston,  1875. 

From  the  Author.  Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
M.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.     1  vol.,  dvo,  144  pp.,  with  plates. 

From  the  Author,  Researches  in  Prehistoric  and  Protohlstorlc  Compar- 
ative Philology,  Mythology  and  Archaeology,  in  connection  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families^  by 
Hyde  Clarke.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  74.    London,  1876. 

From  the  Museum,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1877.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  47  pp. 

From  the  Society,  Beitragc  Zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte  Bay- 
erns,  organ  der  Mtinchencr  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropoiogle,  Ethnologie 
und  Urgeschichte.     1  Band,  1,  2,  8  ur  4  Heft.    Miinchen,  1876-1877. 

From  Dr,  John  Dixwell  of  Boston,  Dficouverte  d'un  Squelette  humain 
de  L*£poque  pal^oliihique  dans  les  cavernes  des  Baouss6-Rouss6  dites 
Grottes  de  Menton  par  :£:mlle  Rivldre.  Paris,  1875.  Pamphlet,  4to,  pp. 
64,  photographic  plates. 

From  the  Author,  The  Rockford  Tablet,  by  J.  D.  Moody,  Mendota, 
111.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  5. 

From  the  Author.  Fugitive  Essays,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    40  pamphlets,  8vo. 

From  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  History  of  the  20th  Ohio  N.  V.  In- 
fantry, from  1861  to  1866,  by  D.  W.  Wood.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  70  pp.  Tracts  1  to  86,  read  before  the  Western  Reserve  and 
Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  1870-1877.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Proceedings 
of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  1845  to  1859.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  295.    Published  by  a  gentleman  of  Cleveland,  1874. 

From  Count  L.  F,  Pourtales,  Catalago  N.  1.  Raccolta  degll  Oggetti  de 
cosl  dettl  tempi  preistorici  compllato  da  Igino  Cocchi.  Firenze,  1872. 
Paniphlet,  8vo,  pp.  102,  with  IX  Lithographic  Plates. 

From  the  Author,  On  some  Fragments  of  Pottery  from  Vermont,  by 
George  H.  Perkins.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  11. 
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From  the  Museum,  Verzelchnlss  der  im  Masenm  Godeflftoy  verhandencn 
Ethnographischen  Gegenstaude.  Pamphlet,  29  pp.,  8vo.  Hamburg, 
Sept.,  1876. 

From  Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq,  Proceedings  of  the  Namismatic  and  Antl- 
qoarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  flrom  May,  1865,  to  Dec,  1866.  Pam- 
phlet, S\'o,  pp.  160. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1876.  1 
Tol,  8vo,  pp.  488.  Exploration  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee, 
by  Joseph  Jones.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  171.  Archseological  Collection  of  the 
United  States  National  Mnscum  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  Charles  Rau.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  104.  List  of  Publications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  64.  Washington,  1877.  The 
Moondbuilders  and  Platycnemism  in  Michigan,  reprinted  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1873 ;  and  certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  Ancient 
Man  in  Michigan,  reprinted  flrom  Smithsonian  Report  for  1875.  Two 
pamphlets,  8to,  b}'  Henry  Gillman. 

From  Samuel  L,  Boardman,  Sec,  Board  of  Agriculture^  State  of  Maine, 
Beports  1875-1877.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Author,  Notes  on  Crania  of  the  Botans  of  Formosa,  and  the 
Arrow  poison  of  the  Ainos.    2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Stuart  Eld  ridge,  M.  D. 

From  the  Trustees,  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund  at  their  annual  Meeting  in  New  York,  Oct.  8d,  1877.  Pamphlet, 
8vo,  59  pp. 

From  the  Author,  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Cayugas.  1656-1684,  by 
Rev.  Charles  Hawley.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  42  pp. 

From  Signor  Micolucci,  Catalogo  della  CoUezione  dl  Oggettl  preisto- 
rici  deir  eta  della  Pletra  possedutl  da  Giustiniano  Nicoluccl  In  Isola  del 
Liri.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  42  pp. 

From  Dr,  C.  C,  AbboU,  Trenton,  N.  Jersey.  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  yelir  1877.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  55  pp. 

From  the  Society,  Archiv  des  Vereins  fur  Geschichte  und  Alterthiimer 
der  HerzogthUmer  Bremen  und  Verden  und  des  Landes  Hadeln  zu  Stade. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  622. 

From  the  Author,  Discovery  of  Stone  Implements  In  Glacial  Drift  in 
North  America,  by  Thomas  Belt.     London,  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  22. 

From  the  Author,  The  Mayas.  Discoveries  in  Yucatan,  by  Stephen 
Salisbury,  jr.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  103.    Privately  printed. 

From  the  Author,  Notice  of  an  interesting  relic  of  Mexican  Sculpture, 
by  F.  W.  Putnam.    Pamphlet. 

From  the  Society,  Baltlsche  Studlen,  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesell- 
schaft  Hir  Pomroersche  Geschichte  und  Alterthumskundo  Stettin  1877. 
1  vol.,  8  vo,  pp.  103. 

By  J*urchase,  Lectures  on  Man,  by  Carl  Vogt.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  469. 
London,  1864.  Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 18G3-1869.  8  vols.,  8vo.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  Vol.  I ;  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill ; 
No.  I  of  Vol.  IV;  No.  3  of  Vol.  V,  and  No.  3  of  Vol.  VI,  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Towns- 
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end's  Narrative.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  352.  Philailelphia,  1839.  Trumbairs 
Indian  Wars.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  320.  Boston,  1846.  Wabtoyah  and  the 
Taos  Troil,  by  Lewis  II.  Garrard.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  349.  Cincinnati,  1850. 
Beldcn,  the  Wliite  Clilef.  Edited  by  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  U.  S.  A.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  613.  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  1870.  Pacific  and  Dead 
Sea  Expeditions,  Wlllccs,  Lynch,  etc.,  by  J.  S.  Jenkins.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp. 
617.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1856.  A  canoe  voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,  by 
G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh.  2  vols.,  8vo.  London,  1847.  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Penobscot,  Micmac  and  other  Indians,  by  Rev.  Eugene 
Vetromile.  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  671.  New  York,  1800.  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultare  for  1870.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  688.  Cherokee  Alma- 
nac for  1856.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  36  pp.  Temperance  address,  in  Cherokee, 
by  George  Lowry,  2d  Chief  of  that  nation.  Pamphlet,  12mo,  16  pp.  1855. 
Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  adopted  by  the  Council  at  various  periods. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.  Tahlcquah,  1855.  Atala,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  1 
vol.,  12rao,  pp.  144.  New  York,  1818.  Ancient  Society,  by  Lewis  H.  Mor- 
gan. 1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  5G0.  New  York,  1877.  Peru,  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Exploration  in  the  land  of  the  Incas,  by  E.  Geo.  Squier.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  699.  New  York,  1877.  American  Antiquities  and  Discoveries  in  the 
West,  by  Josiah  Priest.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  400.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1838.  The 
Habitations  of  Man  In  all  Ages,  by  Vlollet  Le-Duc;  translated  by  Benja- 
min Buckuall.  Boston,  1876.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  394.  History  of  the  Cera- 
mic Art,  by  Albert  Jacquemart;  translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palllser.  1  vol. 
8vo,  627  pp.  London,  1878.  Ancient  Faiths  and  Modern,  by  T.  Inman, 
M.  D.    One  volume,  8vo,  pp.  478.    New  York  and  London,  1876. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  CRANIA  RECEIVED 

DURING  THE  YEAR.* 


No.  11,249.  Craniam  of  an  Indian.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Capacity 
1,435."  Length  186.  Breadth  133.  Height  138.  Width  of  Frontal,  92.» 
Index  of  breadth  .715.  From  a  grave  near  Peters  Falls,  West  Andover, 
Mass.—  By  Pcrchase. 

No.  11,252.  Craniam,  imperfect.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Length  185. 
Breadth  136.     Height  161.    Index  of  breadth  .735.     Index  of  height  .870. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  height  of  this  skull  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  base  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  index  of 
beight  fails  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  its  form.  To  appreciate 
this  thoroughly,  its  height  should  be  compared  with  its  width  and  not 
with  its  length,  or  should  be  taken  absolutely  without  any  reference  to 
the  other  dimensions.  In  this  latter  respect  we  And  that  it  exceeds  any- 
thini;  received  during  the  year.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  No. 
11,^57  from  Tennessee,  which  is  152""*  high.  From  a  mound  near  Lynx- 
ville,  Wis. —  Collected  by  Judge  Samuel  Mcjrdock  and  presented  by 
Prof.  B.  W.  PuTXAM,  Jamaica  Plains. 

No.  11,452.  Craniumof  a  Yankton  Sloux  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capac- 
ity 1,480.  Length  176.  Breadth  140.  Height  139.  Width  of  Frontal  96. 
Index  of  breadth  .801. —  Presented  by  the  Army  Mkdical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. 

Xo.  11,814.  Cranium  of  a  Comanche  Indian.  Youth.  Capacity  1,610. 
Length  17«.  Breadth  143.  Height  132.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of 
breadth  .826.— Presented  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No.  12  241.  Calvarium,  Imperfect.  Probal>ly  a  male.  Length  174. 
Breadth  150.  Height  124.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of  breadth  .862. 
Index  of  height  .712.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal 
sumre.  Contrast  this  skull  with  No.  11.252  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
height  and  breadth  it  is  at  the  other  extreme.  In  that  the  height  exceeds 
the  breadth  by  26"--,  whilst  in  this,  it  is  26'»--  less.  Considered  by  Itself, 
however,  neither  of  the  measurements  In  this  skull  is  excessive,  as  we 
find  crania  f^om  California  that  are  lower,  and  others  from  Tennessee 

*  The  meflsnr^menta  of  the  crania  here  recorded  were  taken  by  Mi88  Jexkir  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ldcien  Carr,  jr.,  aseistanU  in  the  Muaeum. 

'Capacity  in  cubic  centimetres;  other  measurements  in  millimetres.  Index  of 
breadth  or  beight  is  in  thousandths  of  the  long  diameter. 

*This  measurement  is  taken  so  as  to  give  the  least  width  of  fVontal.  between  the 
temporal  ridges,  and  not  thnt  of  Its  greatest  width,  which  is  approximately  curered  by 
the  width  of  the  skull  measui-ed  through  the  parietals. 
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that  approach  it  closely  In  breadth.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  of 
these  skulls  are  from  mounds.  From  a  mound  in  Utah. — Exploration  of 
Dr.  £.  Palmer  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

No.  12,248.  Cranium  of  a  modern  young  Pah  Ute  woman.  Capacity 
1,046.  Length  1C6.  Breadth  124.  Height  123.  Width  of  Frontal  87. 
Index  of  breadth  .746.  Index  of  height  .740.  Twenty-four  distinctly 
marked  Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidai  suture.  From  Utah. —  Explora- 
tion of  Dr.  E.  Palmer  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

No.  12,849.  Craniumof  an  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1,375.  Length 
187.  Breadth  140.  Height  139.  Width  of  Frontal  94.  Index  of  breadth 
.748.  Index  of  height  .743.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Hardy,  Brewer,  Maine. 

No.  12,350.  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult  female.  Capacity  1,182. 
Length  174.  Breadth  132.  Height  126.  Width  of  Frontal  95.  Index  of 
breadth  .758.  Index  of  height  .724.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Maine. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  Brewer. 

No.  13,014.  Cranium  of  an  Indian,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length 
167.  Breadth  142.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Index  of  breadth  .904. 
Frontal  much  depressed.  Parieto-occipital  portion  slightly  flattened. 
Right  half  of  the  coronal  suture  closed.  Several  Wormian  bones  devel- 
oped in  the  lambdoidai  suture.  Perforated  in  several  places  by  buck  shot. 
Found  under  a  pile  of  stones  on  Moccasin  Point  near  Chattanooga,  Tcno. 
—  By  Purchase. 

The  tables  following,  give  comparative  measurements  of  the  two  roost 
important  collections  of  crania  received  during  the  year,  and  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  marked  difierence  between  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  of  California,  and  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  south-westeru  states. 

The  first  table  is  derived  from  the  collection  made  for  the  Museum,  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  by  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher. 

The  second  table  contains  the  measurements  of  sixty-seven  Crania  f)rom 
the  stone-graves  of  the  moundbuilders  of  Tennessee,  and  were  either  col- 
lected in  person  by  the  Curator,  or  by  Mr.  £.  Curtiss,  who  continued  the 
exploration  under  his  direction.  This  important  series  of  Crania  Is, 
further  on,  discussed,  at  length,  by  Mr.  Carr. 
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rirrr  crxkia.  frou  the  santa  Barbara  islands,  California. 
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SIXTY- SEVEN    CRANIA   FROM  TENNESSEE. 
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•  Ttiesci^gurea  refer  to  the  number  of  Crania  measured. 


rVLEOLITHIC  IMPLEMENTS   FKOM 
1  X  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DELA- 
\K  TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY. 


;\KLES  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 


OILS  report,  given  you  the  details  of  such 

-  enabled  to  make,  extending  over  a  consid- 

present  year ;  this,  my  second  communica- 

•  ontinuance  of  the  series  of  examinations  of 

t  localities,  to  the  close  of  the  year  —  my  later 

repetition  of  that  of  the  past  season,  but  with 

.•i'.sults. 

'•  necessary,  to  avoid  all  obscurity  of  statement, 
1 13',  to  the  previous  report,  it  is  not  to  materially 
1  y  re-call  any  statement  there  made.     Every  addi- 
: lined  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  only 
lieve,  the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  we  have,  in 
.>hioned  instruments  there  described,  considered  with 
u  their  surroundings,  an  unquestionable  trace  of  inter- 
:i  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America, 
curlier  report,  brief  mention  only,  was  made  of  many 
ig  features  connected  with  the  characteristic  implements 
A'  gravel  deposits,  and  of  the  deposits  themselves ;  which 
now  able,  after  more  systematic  exploration,  and  the  dis- 
'  y  of  a  large  number  of  additional  specimens,  to  enter  upon 
"iisiderable  detail;  and  without  unnecessary  repetition  —  so 
as  my  earlier  communication  covers  this  subject  —  shall  en- 
uvor  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  artificial   origin  of  the 
I'fcimens  of  chipped  pebbles  discovered ;  to  determine  the  geo- 
'«)gical  age  of  the  deposit  of  gravel  in  which  they  lie  embedded  ; 
>o  indicate  the  co-equal  age  of  the  deposit  and  the  paleolithic  im- 
plements it  contains,  and  finally,  endeavor  to  point  out  the  prob- 
able racial  belongings  of  the  people  that  made  and  used  these 
rudest  forms  of  implements  of  stone. 
Report  Feabodt  Museum,  II.    15, 
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Although  the  more  specialized  forms  of  implements  since  found, 
clcarlj'  bespeak  the  human  origin  of  all,  I  liave  thought  it  best, 
to  refer  again,  in  some  detail,  to  the  many  indications  that  the 
chipped  pebbles,  or  rude  stone  implements,  that  occur  in  these 
gravel  deposits,  have  been  artificially  produced.  The  more  marked 
features  of  these  specimens  have  already  been  pointed  out ;  and 
although  they  are  but  little  above  the  ordinary  refuse  of  a  modem 
quarry,  and  often  quite  closely  reproduced  b}'  the  stone  breaker, 
when  fracturing  rock  for  road-bed  with  a  hammer,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  artificial  forces  operating  on  the 
stone ;  and  further,  this  absence  of  careful  workmanship  is  not 
wanting  in  the  more  recent  productions  of  the  Indians ;  and  from 
graves  of  the  aborigines  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  surface  **  finds "  in  Missouri,  are 
several  specimens  —  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  —  which  are  in 
all  respects,  except  the  mineral  used,  identical  with  the  more  spe- 
cialized examples  from  the  Delaware  River  gravels. 

There  is,  in  all  the  specimens  that  I  have  collected,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  weathering  of  their  surfaces,  the  degree  of  which, 
varies  but  slightly  in  the  whole  series,  except  where  other  mineral 
than  argillite  occurs ;  when  the  alteration  of  the  surface  is  much 
less  ;  as  in  a  ver}'^  charactei  istic  pointed  pebble  of  quartzite,  which 
is  quite  unchanged.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  chipped 
surfaces  might  have  been  produced  by  frost  action,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  supposed  implements  therefore,  only  productions  of  na- 
ture. Given  a  single  fractured,  surface,  which  a  sudden  blow,  or 
the  ordinary  action  of  frost,  might  readily  produce,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  any  other  productive  agency  is  required ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  instead  of  one,  there  are  twenty  or  forty  planes  of 
cleavage,  all  equally  weathered,  and  collectively  an  implement,  as 
we  call  their  unquestioned  neolithic  counterparts,  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  fail  to  see  how  nature,  by  any  known  or  imaginable 
force,  could  so  fashion  cither  an  oval- pebble  or  angular  fragment 
of  rock. 

In  my  previous  report,  it  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  three  speci- 
mens figured,  as  found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  one  is  of  flint, 
and  found  nearer  the  surface,  than  the  larger  argillite  implements, 
from  greater  depths.  The  fact  that  the  former  was  at  a  depth 
that  exceptional  circumstances  might  inhume  ordinary  Indian  rel- 
ics, and  being  of  a  dififerent  mineral  than  the  characteristic  forms 
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of  the  gravel,  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  more  artistically 
chipped  flint  spear-shaped  implement,  was  an  "  intrusive  "  relic  of 
Indian  origin.  The  general  character  of  this  gravel-bed,  even  at 
this  shallow  depth  —  six  feet  from  the  surface  —  where  this  flint 
specimen  occurred,  was  such  as  to  convince  me,  at  the  time,  that 
the  specimen  had  not  gotten  there  subsequently  to  the  deposition 
of  the  gravel  itself.  I  fortunatel}'  had,  at  the  time,  an  exception- 
ally good  opportunity  of  examining  the  local it}^,  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  gravel  here  reached  the  surface,  as  is  quite  frequently  the 
case,  throughout  the  whole  area  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Bould- 
ers of  large  size  were  upon  the  surface,  and  the  side  of  the  exca- 
vation from  which  I  extracted  the  specimen  showed  by  the  close 
packing  of  the  pebbles  of  every  size,  constituting  the  mass,  tliat 
it  was  not  a  reassorted,  but  an  undisturbed  glacial  deposit.  Im- 
mediately above  it,  e.e.,  on  the  same  horizon,  but  not  directly  over 
it,  and  continuously  to  the  surface  were  numbers  of  large  stones, 
several  of  them  containing  from  six  to  ten  cubic  feet.  In  such  a 
mass,  and  at  such  a  depth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  a  spear-point  of 
the  later  Indians  could  have  reached.  The  fact  that  the  specimen 
is  flint,  and  not  argillite,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  its 
being  other  than  a  paleolithic  implement,  inasmuch  as  in  all  well 
known  localities  in  Europe,  where  paleolithic  flints  occur,  there 
have  been  found  occasional  specimens  made  of  other  minerals. 
Ill  the  Clement  collection,  in  the  Peabod}'  Museum,  there  is  one 
sach  specimen  that  is,  in  all  respects,  identical  with  manj^  from 
the  gravel  deposits  of  central  New  Jersey.  As  already  men- 
tioned, other  examples  of  rude  implements,  not  of  argillite,  have 
been  collected,  which  are  less  elaborately  wrought,  but  evidently 
designedly  fashioned.  Furthermore,  many  more  specialized  forms 
have  been  found,  four  of  which  are  here  figured. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  tlie  evidently  artificial  character 
of  these  rude  implements  of  stone,  it  may  be  well,  also,  to  call 
attention  to  many  specimens  of  "chipped  pebbles"  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  implements,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
design  in  their  present  shapes.  The}'  are,  indeed,  chipped  over 
the  greater  portion  of  their  surface,  but  have  no  well  defined  point 
or  cutting  edges.  These  irregularly  chipped  masses,  usually  of 
smaller  size  than  finished  implements,  bear  no  evidence  of  being 
crushed,  although  glacial  action  probably  exposes  fragments  of 
rock  or  ice-encased  pebbles  more  to  such  crushing  force,  than  to 
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any  other,  except  the  rubbing  against  denser  mineral,  that  results 
in  deeply  incised  striae, — the  so-called  glacial  scratches.  The 
lithological  character  of  argillite  is  such,  that  a  given  mass  of  this 
mineral,  if  exposed  to  a  crushing  force,  will  not  fracture  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  resemble  in  any  degree,  a  chipped  pebble,  such  as  are 
here  referred  to.  When  associated  with  the  finished  forms,  and 
the  same  general  character  of  weathering  and  of  chipping  is 
noticed  on  both,  one  cannot  but  consider  them  as  identical,  in 
origin,  and  I  have,  m^^self,  no  hesitation  in  classing  such  design- 
less forms,  principally  as  broken  specimens,  others  as  ''  failures," 
and  in  some  instances  as  refuse  chips ;  being  in  all  respects  the 
same  forms  that  we  find  are  so  characteristic  of  the  localities 
where  neolithic  implements  of  chert  and  jasper  have  been  made. 

The  results  of  my  collecting  having  b^en  partially  anticipated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  number  of  highly 
finished  implements  is  qiiite  large,  and  that  one  of  the  efiects  of  a 
remarkably  violent  storm,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  as  having 
a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  and 
origin  of  drift  implements,  was  to  expose  an  entirely  new  surface 
on  the  several  blufi*s  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  these 
rude  forms  of  chipped  implements,  both  in  place  and  in  the  loose 
material  at  the  bases  of  them.  From  both  positions,  I  have,  in 
all,  gathered  about  sixt}'^  specimens.^ 

The  general  character  of  most  of  these  is  much  the  same  as  of 
those  described  in  my  previous  report ;  but  several  have  been  met 
with  which  present  certain  peculiarities,  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  they  clearly  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  artificial  origin 
of  them  all. 

Among  the  specimens  of  tliis  character,  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
particular  attention,  are  two,  one  of  which  is  here  figured.  The 
other,  not  engraved,  is  a  large,  originall}'  oval  water- worn  pebble, 
that  has  been  carefully  chipped  at  one  end,  and  then  discarded, 

^The  relative  abundance  of  these  implements  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, In  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  their  origin.  Were  they  natural  forms,  the 
peculiar  force  that  operated  to  produce  them,  so  maryellously  like  ordinary  Indian 
relics  as  many  of  them  are,  would  scarcely  have  been  limited  to  so  few  pebbles  aa  in 
this  case;  unless  future  exploration  shall  discover  at  some  distant  point  a  locality 
where  only  chipped  pebbles  occur.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  estimate  the  comparative 
abundance  of  these  paleolithic  implements  in  the  gravel  deposit  forming  the  bluffy, 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  as  near  as  I  can  determine.  It  Is  about  one 
ten-Uionsandth  of  one  pe^  cent,  or  one  in  every  million  of  pebbles.  There  certainly, 
as  yet,  has  not  been  gathered  enough  of  them,  to  materially  affect  this  calculation. 


in  consequence,  I  judge,  of  an  unsBtisfactory  Tractnre  occurring 
vbich  prevented  fashioning  an  implement  of  the  desired  size.  We 
bare,  in  this  inHtance,  an  excellent  example  of  an  unfinished  paleo- 
lithic implement,  showing  the  method,  in  part,  of  manufacture ; —  in 
all  essential  features  the  same  as  the  unfinished  Bpear-points,  that 


Bode  Implement  from  tbe  graTet.   Actaal  aiie.   Ua«.  No.  I17S3. 
are  found  on  the  former  sites  of  an  arrow-maker's  labors ;  and  3'et 
exhibiting  in  its  unfinished  state,  the  peculiarities,  that  mark  the 
differences  between  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  forms. 

Figure  1  represents  a  second  specimen  of  a  i>ortion  of  an  argil- 
lite  pebble,  with  a  portion  of  the  water-worn  or  weathered  surface 
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constituting  the  greater  pait  of  the  base,  on  one  side  of  the 
implement.  The  corresponding  side  is  a  uniform  surface,  but 
is  less  smooth,  and  exhibits  every  indication  of  being  much  less 
weathered,  although  it  is  much  altered  from  a  freshly  fractureil 
surface. 

This  specimen  measures  scant  four  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
length.  The  base  is,  in  width,  a  little  less  than  one-half  the 
length.  The  chipped  portion  is  a  uniform  decrease  in  the  width 
from  the  base,  the  flakes  having  been  detached  from  both  sides, 
and  the  edges.  The  specimen  terminates  in  quite  a  blunt  point, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  acutely  finished,  than  it 
now  is.  In  general  outline,  figure  1  quite  closely  resembles  many 
of  the  European  flint  implements  from  the  river  valle3's,  and  bears 
far  more  resemblance  to  many  neolithic  forms  than  do  the  majority 
of  the  chipped  flints  from  tertiaiy  dei>osits  lately  described  in  de- 
tail by  M.  Robiero.2 

This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  gravel,  when  in  place,  at  the 
bluff  forming  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  at 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  from  the  surface. 

Corroborative  specimens,  as  they  may  be  designated  because  of 
their  more  highl}'  finished  condition,  have  sparingly  occurred  also, 
and  in  such  positions  that  they  cannot  be  considered,  though 
probably  of  the  same  age  and  origin  as  the  ruder  forms,  or  t^'pical 
''turtle  backs." 

Figure  2  is  an  example  of  this  more  elaborately'  wrought  form, 
which  is  of  dual  interest  in  being  so  remarkably  similar  to  the 
European  patterns  of  paleolithic  implements,  and  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  ruder  form's,  such  as 
have  been  figured  in  my  previous  report,  and  the  still  better  de- 
signed specimens  here  figured.  This  spear-shaped,  or  pointed  im- 
plement is  carefully  shaped  from  an  argillite  pebble,  and  has  well 
defined  sharp,  if  not  cutting,  edges.  The  base  is  rounded,  and 
preserves  the  natural  surface  of  the  pebble.  The  point  is  quite 
acute,  and  the  sides  have  been  produced  by  chipping,  so  that  a 
comparatively  uniform  surface  has  been  produced.  The  degree 
of  weathering  is  uniform,  and  so  far  as  this  can  be  trusted  as  a 
guide,  the  specimen  has  had  each  flake  removed  at  practically  the 
same  time. 

'Descrip.  de  Alguns.  Silcx  E  Quart.  Lascadoe  en  contrados  dob  camados  dOB  terre- 
nos :  Tertiar.  e  Qnateniario.    M.  Carlos  Bobiero,  Liaboa,  1877. 


Ptlrolllhie  Impkmenl  Iram  Ibe  gravel.   Aclunl  elze.   Mus.  Ko.  11539. 
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Figure  2  measures  six  inches  in  length ;  by  from  three  to  three 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  width,  until  near  the  point  where  the 
specimen  suddenly  narrows. 

This  interesting  specimen,  which  was  found  at  the  bluff  at  Tren- 
ton, was  in  a  narrow  gorge,  caused  by  running  water  which  had 
not  displaced  the  material  forming  the  sides  of  the  little  chasm. 
It  was  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  and  overtopped  by  a  large 
boulder.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  certain  chipped 
implements  of  jasper,  porphyry  and  sandstone,  which  have  been 
frequently  found  on  the  sui*face  associated  with  ordinary  Indian 
relics;  and  which  the  writer  has  supposed  were  mainly  used  as 
"  teeth  "  for  war-clubs.  However  this  may  be,  such  an  implement 
as  the  one  here  described,  might  readily  be  mounted  in  a  handle, 
or,  having  a  blunt  base,  be  held  in  the  hand  and  wielded  with 
terrible  effect.  Other  examples  of  this  form,  both  of  argillite  and 
other  minerals,  have  been  collected  from  the  same  locality. 

Figure  3  represents  a  very  artificial  looking,  and  yet  quite 
unique  form  of  chipped  stone  implement.  It  certainly  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  common  form  of  neolithic  weapon  or  domestic 
implement.  In  general,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  rude  spear, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  occur  upon  the  surface,  made  of  jasper 
and  quartz  ;  but  the  handle-like  projection,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  pointed  originally,  renders  the  matter  of  the  probable 
use  of  the  implement,  as  it  is,  a  difficult  subject  to  determine ;  but 
that  the  specimen  is  artificial,  and  designed  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose, I  have  no  doubt. 

This  specimen  measures  four  and  five-eighths  inches  in  length, 
and  two  inches  in  maximum  width,  exclusive  of  the  projecting 
point  or  '^ handle"  at  one  side.  This  projection  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length.  The  chipping  on  this  implement  is  quite 
well  defined  along  the  edges;  and  this,  of  itself,  gives  evidence 
of  artificial  force  having  been  operating  in  the  production  of  the 
implement;  for  we  do  not  find  traces  of  secondary  chipping, 
whereby  zigzag  lines  are  straightened,  occurring  among  crushed 
or  frost  fractured  pebbles. 

This  so  far  unique  form  was  found  on  the  same  gravelly  bluff 
from  which  the  preceding  were  taken,  but  at  a  point  two  miles 
distant,  down  the  river.  The  specimen  was  exposed  after  a  land- 
slide which  occurred  on  Aug.  24th,  immediately  after  a  violent 
storm  of  that  date.    A  large  mass  of  gravel  was  detached  bodily. 


leaving  a  fresb  Burface  of  the  blaff,  fhim  which  this  specimeo  pro- 
jected. The  depth  from  the  surface  was  about  eight  feet,  but 
coald  not  be  accurately  determitied  at  the  time. 


Cblppod  Implement  from  ttaeicniTel.   Actail  tJxa.   Mna.Ko.msi. 

Figure  4  represents  a  very  carefully  chipped  argillite  implement 
that  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  many  of  the  European  epeci- 
mens  of  paleolithio  implements.    The  specimen  measures  four 
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and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  its  greatest  nidth.  In  the  chipping,  this  specimen 
varies  somewhat  from  a  typical  turtle  back,  in  that  the  nnder,  or 
flatter  side,  is  somewhat  chipped,  especially  along  the  edges,  which 


Spear-shaped  Inplemetil  trom  Ihe  grkvel.   Actuil  ■[!>. 

throughout  their  entire  length,  exhibit  traces  of  secondary  chip- 
ping, whereby  the  edges  were  made  more  nearly  straight.  The 
general  outline  is  that  of  a  spear  or  lance-head,  rather  than  an  in- 
definitely shaped   "chipped   implement,"  as  many  of  them   are. 
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There  is  in  this  instance  a  well  defined  point,  and  broad,  straight 
base,  giving  a  general  contour  quite  similar  to  certain  Jasper  and 
slate  ^^  hoe-blades,"  as  this  pattern  of  neolithic  implements  is 
sometimes  called. 

This  specimen,  figure  4,  was  taken  from  the  bluff  facing  the 
river,  but  two  miles  further  south  than  the  exposure  near  Tren- 
ton from  which  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  gathered.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  jp^rpendicular  eotposure  of  the  bluff,  immedi- 
ately after  the  detachment  of  a  large  mass  of  material,  in  a  surface 
that  had  but  the  day  before  been  exposed  and  had  not  begun 
to  crumble.  The  specimen  was  twent3'-one  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  triassic  clays  that 
are  here  exposetl.  Directly  over  it,  and  in  contact,  was  a  boulder 
of  large  size,  probably  weighing  one  hundred  pounds ;  while  at  a 
distance  of  five  feet  above,  was  a  second  much  larger  boulder. 
The  character  of  the  mass,  which  was  that  of  the  bluff  as  exposed 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Trenton,  was  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  this  specimen  of  a  clearly  artificially  chipped  peb- 
ble could  have  reached  this  position  subsequently  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  containing  bed. 

One  feature  of  them  all,  and  of  those  especially  from  the  deeper 
gravels,  needs  to  be  briefl}'  referred  to ;  this  is  the  worn  condition 
of  the  edges  of  the  several  surfaces  produced  by  the  detachment 
of  the  fiakes.  There  are,  especially  in  fig.  4,  no  well  defined  out- 
lines of  a  single  facet,  although  each  separate  flake  can  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  the  implement.  This  partial  wearing  away  of 
these  lines  of  separation  of  the  several  chips  removed,  does  not 
occur  in  any  marked  degree  in  such  jasper  specimens  as  approach 
^,  4  in  general  character  of  shape,  size  and  chipping.  Whether 
the  result  of  use  previous  to  being  lost  or  discarded,  or  of  wear  by 
Jong  exposure  to  the  shifting  movements  of  sand  and  gravel,  one 
cannot  determine ;  but  of  itself,  it  seems  to  closely  connect  these 
partly  worn,  yet  clearly  artificial  forms,  with  rolled  pebbles,  which 
in  outline  only  suggest  the  possibility  of  having  once  been  chipped 
implements. 

The  four  specimens  of  paleolithic  implements,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  that  are  here  figured,  are  so  clearly  of  designed  and 
not  accidental  shapes,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further 
illustrations,  or  additional  reasons  for  demonstrating  that  they 
were  fashioned  by  man. 
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A  series  of  visits  to  several  widely  separated  points,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  give  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  deep  sections  of  the  gravels  and  the  under- 
lying beds  of  clay — cretaceous,  or  earlier — has  enabled  mc  to 
determine  that  above  these  cla3's  there  may  he  traced  the  unmodi- 
fied drift,  or  such  as  is  exposed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  stratified  drift  of  small  pebbles  and 
sand  in  alternating  layers,  covering  limited  areas,  and  of  variable 
depth ;  and  overlying  the  greater  portion  of  these  a  soil — loess — 
also  of  variable  depth,  but  seldom  more  than  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  In  this  unmodified  drift,  which,  like  the  underlj'ing 
clay  also,  crops  out  occasionally  upon  the  surface ;  in,  but  not  of, 
the  stratified  gravels,  and  also  not  uncommon  to  the  loess  or  sur- 
face soil,  are  numbers  of  large  boulders  of  different  rock,  varying 
in  size  and  weight,  but  of  such  dimensions  that  to  the  agency  of 
floating  ice  alone,  can  the  transporting  force  be  attributed. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  have  given  suflaciently  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  exposure  of  the  unstratified  mixed  de}x>sit, 
that  I  have  maintained  to  be  the  debris  accumulated  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  the  variations  in  its  character  from  boulder  clays,  being 
such  as  are  readily  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  subaquaeous 
deposit,  and  I  will  here,  therefore,  refer  only  to  one  feature  of  the 
pebbles,  determined  by  my  subsequent  studies  of  their  character. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  desire  briefiy  to  refer  to  a  publication 
issued  subsequently  to  my  original  draft  of  this  report.  In  the 
Annual  Report  for  1877,  of  Prof.  Cook,  State  Geologist  of  New 
Jersey,  we  find  an  excellent  map,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
glacial  drift  covering  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  consisting 
of  unstratified  boulder  clay  and  ice-scratched,  angular  pebbles. 
Where  the  debris  of  the  ancient  glacier  ceases  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter. Prof.  Cook  considers  the  glacier  terminated,  and  all  th« 
material  lying  to  the  southward  is  a  modified  deposit  due  exclu- 
sively to  water  action.  In  this,  as  our  preceding  report  shows,  we 
do  not  wholly  concur ;  and  offer  here,  in  some  detail,  our  reasons 
for  connecting  more  closel}^  than  Dr.  Cook  has  done,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  depositions  of  the  northern  and  southern  gravels. 

Of  the  great  glacier  itself,  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  in  the  report 
alluded  to,  '^  even  in  New  Jersey,  it  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains. 

This  immense  mass  of  ice  had  a  slow  movement  from  the  north 
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towards  the  Boath,  in  which  it  scraped  or  tore  off  the  earth  and 
rocks  from  the  rocky  mass  under  it,  grinding,  grooving  and 
smoothing  down  the  rocky  surface,  and  pasliing  forward,  tumbling 
and  rounding  the  fragments  of  stone  and  rock,  and  finally  leaving 
them  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  glacier,  or  wherever  breaks  in  it 
may  have  allowed  the  loose  materials  to  rest. 

The  terminal  or  southern  edge  of  the  drift  is  well  and  very 
plainly  marked  by  a  line  of  hilloeks  of  mixed  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
rounded  stones  and  boulders  of  large  size." 

Of  its  extent,  geographically  considered,  he  further  remarks  of 
it,  as  ^^  beginning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Raritan,  at  Perth  Aroboy,  the  line  of  Short  Hills 
ext^^nding  from  that  place  to  the  First  Mountain,  and  passing  just 
north  of  Metuchen,  Plainfield  and  Scotch  Plains,  marks  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  drift. 

From  there,  it  extends  to  the  Delaware  below  Belvidere.  The 
portion  near  the  Delaware  shows  the  gravel  and  boulders  very 
plainly,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  washed  and  otherwise  modified 
by  floods  or  great  bodies  of  water  descending  in  that  valley.  The 
whole  line  of  this  moraine  is  remarkably  plain  and  well  defined. 

Across  New  Jersey  the  line  is  not  exactly  east  and  west,  but 
appears  to  deviate  towards  the  north,  the  deviation  being  greater 
somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  ground  is  more  elevated. 

The  hillocks  of  stones,  gravel  and  earth,  which  together  made 
this  long  chain,  have  eveiy  appearance  of  piles  of  debris  which 
have  been  thrown  down  without  order,  and  without  the  presence  of 
water  to  sort  or  arrange  the  various  materials." 

Nowhere,  as  here  described,  does  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
great  glacier  approach  the  bluff  ftt  -^Trenton  nearer  than  forty 
miles ;  but  this  distance  is  really  of  little  moment,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  man's  presence  here  during  the  maximum  se- 
verity of  glacial  conditions  in  North  America.  With  the  existence 
of  a  glacier  filling  the  entire  valley  of  the  Delaware,  forty  miles 
northward,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  widely  different  physical  con- 
dition of  the  entire  temtory  extending  southward.  Much  of  this 
area,  now  constituting  the  southern,  low-13'ing  portion  of  the  state, 
was  submerged;  and  Mr.  Belt^  has  pointed  out,  that  over  such 

*  Qoarlerly  Jour,  of  f^ol.,  Jan.,  1878:  Londoo. 
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low-lying  and  submerged  areas,  there  would  be  spread  out  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  by  the  agenc}'^  of  sub-glacial  torrents,  consist- 
ing of  the  true  glacial  debris,  borne  still  farther  southward  b}'  the 
currents  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  glacier  at  and  near  its  base. 
Such  swift-flowing  currents  might  readily,  through  long  periods  of 
time,  bei]ig  charged  with  sand  and  small  pebbles,  wear  away  much 
of  the  ice-scratching  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
more  northern  drift ;  but  to  such  sub-glacial  rivers  we  cannot  well 
refer  the  enormous  boulders  scattered  promiscuously  through  the 
gravel  bluff,  as  seen  at  Trenton  ;  but  rather  to  the  more  powerful 
agency  of  floating  masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  glacier  as  it 
existed  further  to  the  north. 

This  bluff  at  Trenton,  Dr.  Cook  considers  as   "modified"  in 
post-glacial  times.     He  remarks  : 

"The  beds  of  stratified  drift,  at  various  places  in  the  valle}'  of 
the  Delaware,  south  of  the  line  of  glacial  drift,  bear  marks  of 
having  originated  from  the  action  of  water.  The  boulders  and 
cobble  stones  are  all  water  worn,  and  round,  and  are  not  scratched 
or  streaked.  They  have  all  come  from  places  farther  north  in  the 
valley  and  have  been  moved  and  deposited  by  powerful  currents. 
There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  railroad  cuts  near  Trenton,  where  the 
exposure  of  this  kind  of  drift  is  very  fine,  boulders  of  gneiss,  from 
the  rock  near ;  of  red  sandstone  from  the  country  just  north  ;  of 
trap  from  Lambertville ;  of  altered  shales  from  the  near  trap  ;  of 
conglomerate  from  New  Milford  ;  of  maguesian  limestone  from  the 
valleys  of  Warren  county ;  of  conglomerates  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, and  of  cherty  and  fossiliferous  limestones  from  the  Delaware 
valley  north  of  the  Water  Gap.  The  gravel  consists  largely  of 
quartz,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  red  shale,  and  black 
slate." 

The  above  description  is  not  wholly  applicable  to  the  bluff 
forming  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  but  is  the  locally  modified 
drift  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  report.  In  the  exposure  of  stratified  gravels  "in  the  rail- 
road cuts,"  I  have  as  yet  found  but  few  specimens  that  may  be 
considered  as  probably  artificial,  as  already  mentioned.  On  com- 
paring the  materials  forming  these  two  exposures  of  the  river 
bank  and  the  rail-road  cutting,  a  marked  difference  in  the  degree 
of  angularity,  the  size  and  position  of  the  large  boulders,  is  read- 
il}'  seen,  and  indicates  an  additional  and  subsequent  agitation  and 
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redeposition  of  the  Btratificd  gravels ;  and  it  is  well  here  to  men- 
tion, that  Dr.  Cook  has,  since  the  issue  of  his  report  for  1877,  in- 
formed me,  that  he  has  met  with  boulders  in  this  same  rail-road 
cutting,  clearly  showing  glacial  scratches  upcm  their  surfaces. 

Assuming  that  no  extension  of  the  ice- sheet  covered  any  inland 
portion  of  the  state  south  of  the  limits  described  by  Prof.  Cook, 
we  have  in  the  territory  southward  much  elevated  ground  that 
would  afford  safe  harbor  for  the  glacial  people  that  dwelt  here ; 
and  an  area  of  sufficient  extent  to  sustain  a  considerable  fauna  of 
even  large  mammals.     This  is  indeed,  an  important  consideration, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fauna  was  solely  one  of  fish  and  birds, 
these  people  could  have  withstood  the  rigors  of  a  glacial  climate. 
Farthermore,  it  was  from  such  an  area  of  elevated  ground,  free, 
at  least  for  portions  of  every  year,  from  snow  and  ice,  that  the 
stone  would  be  gathered,  from  which  the}^  made  the  rude  imple^ 
ments,  which  continually  being  lost  or  discarded,  were  carried  by 
the  floods  of  the  period,  and  finally  lost,  in  part  in  the  gravels,  as 
we  now  find  them.     During  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  gravels 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  state,  which,  as  we  know,  were 
largely  altered  by  water  action ;  be  the  causes  what  the}''  may, 
they  were  doubtlessly  violent  in  action  and  of  long  duration,  and 
it  is  strange  that  a  single  pebble  should  escape  being  shorn  of 
every  vestige  of  the  ice-scratches,  that  once  doubtlessly  covered 
them  all ;  but  any  agenc}'  capable  of  producing  such  effects  must 
have  been  in  connection  with  some  such  phenomenon  as  the  melt- 
ing of  the  great  glacier,  with  the  several  characteristic  features 
that  would  be  associated  with  the  gradual  cessation  of  glacial 
conditions.     As  we  have  alread}'  pointed  out,  there  is  much  of  this 
Btratified  gravel,  covering  areas  of  various  extent  within  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  our  researches  ;  but  it  is  of  very  different  char- 
acter, as  compared  with  the  boulder  and  gravel  deposits,  to  which 
we  now  particularly  refer. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  close  connection  between  the 
boulder  claj's  of  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  and  the  coarse,  un- 
Blratlfied  gravels  at  Trenton,  to  which  we  will  refer  in  another 
portion  of  this  report. 

This  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  was  doubtlessl}'  a  prolongation 
of  the  ice-sheet,  extending  down,  and  nearly  filling,  the  present 
valley  until  it  met  the  open  sea,  where  the  present  bluff  at  Tren- 
ton now  forms  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
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In  commenting  on  the  physical  character  of  this  deposit  men* 
tion  was  made  of  the  absence  of  ice-scratches  on  the  pebbles 
and  boulders  forming  the  mass  of  glacial  debris,  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  rude  implements  were  taken ;  and  Prof.  Shaler^ 
also  remarked  on  this  circumstance,  in  his  report  on  the  age  of  the 
gravel  beds  from  which  the  specimens  here  described  have  been 
obtained.  In  my  previous  report  I  endeavored  to  explain  their 
absence  by  the  probable  circumstances  of  their  accumulation  where 
now  found,  and  Prof.  Shaler  agrees  with  me,  as  to  the  deposition 
of  this  gravel  '^  in  the  sea  near  the  foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet." 

Subsequent  examinations  of  thousands  of  pebbles  in  this  same 
deposit  and  at  other  localities  where  it  outcrops,  has  resulted  in 
finding  a  few  pebbles,  and  I  believe  one  stone  implement  that 
clearly  exhibit  ice-scratches ;  and  besides  many  angular  pebbles, 
there  are  others  that  are  smooth  but  not  polished  and  have  a  lim* 
ited  portion  of  their  surface  beautifully  planed  off  and  as  polished 
as  glass,  which  latter  feature  appears  to  be  the  work  of  moving 
ice  passing  over  these  interesting  specimens  when  in  some  retain- 
ing matrix. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  consider  how  far  the  material  caught  up 
by  the  last  glacier  that  occupied  the  present  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
transported  pebbles  of  an  earlier  day ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  masses  of  pebbles  of  any  glacial  deposit  are  not 
the  exclusive'  production  of  the  glacier ;  not  fragments  of  rocks 
in  place,  that  were  broken  away  and  rolled  and  crushed  until  every 
angle  was  obliterated.  For  ante-dating  glacial  conditions,  there 
were  smooth  water- worn  pebbles  in  abundance.  Prof.  Shaler^ 
mentions  the  implements  described  in  this  and  my  earlier  report, 
as  ^^  made  in  a  region  where  water-worn  pebbles  greatly  abounded 
as  they  now  do  all  along  our  shores."  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Delaware  doubtlessly  abounded  in  such  pebbles  in  pre-glacial 
times,  and  such  loose  material  scattered  over  the  level  surfaces 
of  the  rocks  we  can  easily  conceive  as  being  transported  by  a 
glacier  one  or  more  hundred  miles,  and  yet  escape  any  scratching 

*  Tenth  Annual  Rep.  Peabody  Mnsenm ;  p.  44.  In  commenting  npon  the  character 
of  the  material  forming  the  bluff.  Prof.  Shaler  remarks,  *'  nil  the  pebbles  and  boulders 
so  far  as  obticrred,  are  nmooth  and  waterovom ;  a  carernl  search  having  fiiiled  to  show 
evidence  of  distinct  glacial  scratching  or  poli»hing  on  their  surfaces.''  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  will  not  bold  good  concerning  all  the  material  forming  this  deposit. 

«1.  c,  p.  47. 
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whatever.     To  this  subject  we  will  refer  again,  with  reference  to 
the  associated  implements. 

This  additional  determination  of  characteristic  features  of  the 
mass  constituting  the  bluff  forming  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  of  much  importance  in  its  bearing 
ou  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  deposit,  as  it  seems  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  that  the  deposit  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  glacial  epoch  ;  is,  indeed,  one  of  its 
phenomena;  and  the  contained  implements,  undeniably  of  the 
same  age,  demonstrate  the  pi^sence  of  inter-glacial  man  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  our  continent ;  a  point  in  geological  time  so  dis- 
tant that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  realize  it.  Lilie  indications  of 
such  vast  antiquity  are  not  wanting  elsewhere ;  and  Mr.  Pengelly^ 
has  lately  remarked  of  the  traces  of  human  occupancy  of  Kent's 
Cavern,  PIngland,  that  "in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence"  he 
is  "compelled  to  believe  that  the  earliest  men  of  Kent's  Hole 
were  inter-glacial j  if  not  pre-glacial,"^ 

I  have  already'  briefly  referred  to  stratified  gravels  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  geology  of  the  surface  of  this  low  lying  por- 
tion of  the  state.  Their  structure  is  such,  it  seems  probable  that 
subsequent  to  the  retirement  of  the  last  glacier  there  has  been  a 
protracted  period  characterized  by  extensive  floods,  with  powerful 
currents  and  at  various  localities,  dependent  wholly  upon  the  con- 
tour of  the  country  at  the  time,  which  was  by  no  means  regular  or 
level,  the  glacial  drift  proper  has  been  carried  away  and  redepos- 
ited  in  its  present  condition. 

In  such  stratified  gravels  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding 
the  characteristic  forms  of  paleolithic  implements  such  as  occur  in 
the  drift  as  exposed  on  the  river  bank.  A  few  doubtful  specimens 
have  been  met  with,  and  a  few  that  may  probably  be  accepted  as 
of  artilicial  origin ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  violence  of 
these  i)ost-glacial  floods,  in  reassorting  the  drift,  has  well  nigh 
destroyed  oxery  vestige  of  artificially  chipped  surfaces  and  edges. 
Where  the  original  deposits  were  comparatively  undisturbed  the 
implements  scattered  through  the  mass  were  preserved  as  we  now 
find  them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  only  objection  to  the  gravel 
deposit  forming  the  river  bank  being  unaltered  glacial  drift,  the 

«  Nature,  No.  407,  Aug.  16th,  1877,  p.  323. 
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comparative  absence  of  ice-scratches,  may  be  explained  away  by 
its  beihg  a  subaqueous  deposit ;  and  in  considering  the  limited 
areas  of  undoubtedly  stratified  and  reassorted  gravel,  the  probable 
character  of  the  force  operating  to  produce  this  re-arrangement 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
the  supposed  stone  implements  found  within  its  mass.  In  the  un- 
modified drift  we  have  seen  that  the  contained  implements  are 
unworn  to  any  significant  degree,  but  those  that  have  as  3'et  oc- 
curred in  this  stratified  gravel,  are  so  rolled  and  worn  that  it 
becomes,  perhaps,  a  question  whether  they  are  implements  or  nat- 
ural forms.  If  they  are  artificial,  the  hypothesis  formed  for  these 
implements  of  the  unmodified  drift^  is  strengthened  by  the  condi- 
tion of  such  specimens  as  have  unquestionably  undergone  the  de- 
structive action  of  long  exposure  to  abrasive  contact  with  sand 
and  pebbles  in  connection  with  strong  currents  of  water. 

So  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  trace  the  course  and  extent  of 
these  stratified  gravels,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  any,  geologically  considered^  protracted  flow  of  water,  but  rather 
by  comparatively  local  floods,  which,  having  spent  their  force  upon 
the  drift  for  a  definite  time  flowing  in  a  given  direction,  have  had 
their  currents  diverted,  and  then,  if  Iqss  powerful  from  any  caase, 
only  the  less  resisting  material  has  been  moved  from  such  of  tlie 
original  deposits  as  were  washed  by  the  newly  made  stream. 
So  very  limited  are  the  areas  covered  by  many  of  these  tracts  of 
clearly  stratified  materials,  that  it  is  possible  many  of  them  are 
explicable  by  reference  to  peculiar  local  conditions  of  the  once 
existent  glacier,  and  are  not,  in  reality,  a  post-glacial  phenomenon  ; 
and  finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  material  of  these 
stratified  gravels  is  sand  and  small  pebbles,  with  rarely  a  small 
boulder  of  a  cubic  foot  in  dimension ;  but  in  no  instance,  do  the 
massive  boulders,  weighing  several  tons,  occur  as  a  constituent  of 
these  stratified  deposits,  although  the  latter  may  occasionall}'  sur- 
round such  an  one,  as  where  th6  stratum  is  of  little  depth,  but 
even  such  an  occurrence  is  unusual.  Where  the  large  boulders 
occur,  even  upon  the  surface,  there  is  the  drift  as  we  find  it  on  the 
river  bank ;  unless  they  clearly  are,  as  we  will  see  quite  frequently 
happens,  a  feature  of  the  surface  soil  itself.  -, 

Again,  local  disturbance  of  the  surface  as  by  unusually  violent 

T  Tenth  Annual  Repor(,  Peabody  Museunii  p.  47. 
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action  of  water,  such  as  sudden  overflows  caused  bj'  storms,  may 
have  the  effect  of  transporting  material  from  various  strata  of 
widelj'  different  character,  and  in  this  way  may  we  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  paleolithic  implements  in  positions  to  which 
they  are  really  foreign ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  really  so  little  commingling  of  the  two  forms.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I  may  mention,  in  detail,  the  following  occurrence : 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  24th,  1877,  there  occurred 
a  remarkable  rainstorm,  over  a  limited  area  in  this  state,  of  but 
three  hours*  duration ;  but  during  which  time  it  is  estimated  that 
over  eight  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  many 
places  was  quite  altered,  and  the  small  spring  brooks  were  sud- 
denly converted  into  streams  of  great  bulk.  When  such  brooks 
flowed  ordinarily  between  high  banks,  the  confined  waters  carried 
away  vast  quantities  of  surface  soil  and  gravel,  depositing  them 
on  lower  levels  or  transporting  them  to  the  river. 

The  details  of  this  unusually  severe  storm  direct  our  attention 
to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  surface,  whereby  unquestionable 
specimens  of  paleolithic  implements  are  brought  to  positions  that 
we  may  call  abnormal.  In  one  extensive  deposit  of  debris  of 
everj'  description  that  was  violently  torn  from  the  uplands  and 
spread  over  an  expanse  of  meadow,  after  passing  through  a  nan-ow 
gorge  on  the  writer's  farm  where  there  occurs  an  outcropping  of 
the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff,  I  found  too  very  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  these  implements,  associated  with  fragments  of  pottery 
and  a  small  grooved  axe.  Now  these  several  specimens  doubt- 
lessly were  widely  separated  previous  to  their  last  localizing  in  the 
meadow.  Inasmuch  as  an  occurrence  of  this  character  had  the 
effect  of  thus  commingling  the  two  forms  of  paleolithic  and  neo- 
lithic implements,  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  fact  of  finding 
isolateil  specimens  on  the  surface  of  the  country  can  effect  the 
question  of  the  geological  age  of  the  specimens,  seeing  that  they 
are,  as  a  class,  characteristic  of  the  gravel  and  not  of  the  surface, 
where  their  presence  is  exceptional ;  nor  can  it  be  held  explana- 
tory of  their  presence  in  the  older  gravels,  even  if  admitted  to  be 
of  vastly  greater  antiquity  than  ordinary  Indian  relics.  No  such 
occurrence  as  that  we  have  related  could  inhume  these  implements 
to  such  great  depths  as  ha\  e  been  recorded  of  many  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  and  associated  them  so  intimately  with  boulders  of 
such  large  dimensions  as  those  with  which  they  are  found.     A 
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violent  flood,  even  of  long  duration,  would  have  the  effect  of  spread- 
ing over  a  large  area  a  comparatively  shallow  deposit  of  gravel, 
and  at  or  near  the  surface,  as  newly  made,  on  the  abatement  of 
the  water,  transported  implements  might  occur,  as  we  have  seen 
in  this  case,  but  they  would  not  be  inhumed  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  a  boulder-bearing  bed  of  gravel,  miles  in  width. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  stratum  of  fine  sand  and  pebbles  washed 
from  unmodified  drift,  we  can  readily  see  how  an  implement  from 
the  latter  might  become  incorporated  with  the  former  rearranged 
deposit. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  transport- 
ing power  of  water,  unaided  by  ice,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ment of  boulders  even  of  small  dimensions ;  and  so  far  as  I  could 
determine,  where  there  was  no  precipitous  descent  in  the  river  bed, 
the  ordinary  freshets  in  the  river  seldom,  and  the  currents  never 
carry  other  material  than  sand  any  important  distance.  The  peb- 
bles and  small  boulders  are  gently  moved  by  the  water,  when  they 
roll  down  from  the  banks  into  the  stream,  until  they  are  fitted  into 
some  hollow,  and  therie  afterwards  they  appear  to  remain.  It 
would  seem  to  require  a  combination  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  undermining  of  gravel  beds,  and  a  violence  or  rapidity  of  flow, 
in  connection  with  sudden  descent,  to  move  stones  of  one  or  two 
pounds  in  weight,  for  any  important  distance.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  unaided  transporting  power  of  water,  so  far  as  moving 
the  pebbles  upon  a  river  bed  is  concerned,  is  really  quite  limited. 

We  are  now  brought  to  consider,  in  its  connection  with  the  con- 
tained paleolithic  implements,  the  surface  soils,  that  at  varjMng 
depths  overlie  both  the  unmodified  drift,  as  I  have  claimed  it  to 
be,  and  the  clearly  stratified  gravel.  This  surface  soil,  as  to  its 
origin,  constitution  and  great  variation  in  character,  opens  up  an 
extensive  field  of  inquiry,  which  in  great  measure  is  bcA'ond  the 
scope  of  my  report ;  but  the  fact  existing  that  paleolithic  imple- 
ments occur  in  it,  renders  it  necessary  to  determine  their  true  re- 
lationship to  those  of  the  underlying  gravels. 

In  studying  the  surface  soils  covering  the  drift,  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  more  particularly  drawn,  I  will,  at  first,  briefly 
quote  from  Prof.  Cook's  Geology  of  New  Jersey,®  as  to  the  general 
character  of  these  deposits.     Ue  states,  ^'  there  is  a  remarkable 

•  Geol.  of  N.  J.,  p.  249, 1868. 
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degree  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  are  almost  entirely  caused  by  denudation.  The 
streams,  unlike  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  countr}-. 
They  are  simply  channels  worn  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  most  rapid  descent  to  tide  water.  "Of  the 
soils,"  he  remarks, "  it  is  a  loam  varying  from  light  sandy  to  sand}", 
gravelly  and  clayey,  susceptible  of  high  degree  of  improvement." 
Whatever  the  particular  character,  and  whatever  its  origin,  it  is 
evident  that  this  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  originally  a  fine 
Band,  latterly  increased  in  bulk,  by  aerial  denudation  of  the  broken 
drift  rocks  that  outcrop  through  it,  and  the  constantly  added  de- 
composed vegetable  matter.  The  main  agency  in  originally  dis- 
tributing this,  the  major  portion  of  the  soil,  appears  to  have  been 
the  comparatively  quiet  waters  that  immediately  followed  the  abate- 
ment of  extreme  glacial  conditions. 

This  product  of  rock  destruction,  from  the  grinding  action  of 
the  ice,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  hilly  portions 
of  the  state  was  brought  down  in  large  quantities,  and  its  depth, 
as  originally  deposited,  was  probably  quite  uniform.  We  see  now 
that  this  uniformity  of  depth  is  wanting,  as  explained  by  the  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Cook ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  land,  which  is  a 
comparatively  modern  feature,  becomes  more  pronounced  every 
century. 

To  the  contained  paleolithic  implements  I  need  scarcely  more 
than  allude,  as  I  have,  in  my  previous  report,  expressed  my  belief 
as  to  their  origin  in  connection  with  their  surroundings.  Just  as 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  glacier  that  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
when  boulders,  gravel  and  coarse  sand  were  being  deposited  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  open  sea,  in  which  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
ice  ended ;  so,  as  the  glacier  gradually  left  the  valley  of  the  pres- 
ent river,  melting  rapidly,  the  flood  of  waters,  flowing  southward, 
were  surcharged  with  sand  and  mud,  which,  as  the  waters  spread, 
and  flowed  more  quietly,  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  then  shallow 
sea ;  and  here  also,  have  we  traces  of  this  same  race,  who,  as  be- 
fore, continued  to  lose  in  the  depths  of  the  once  deeper,  and  now 
shallow  waters,  those  implements  of  stone  which  tell  the  stor^-  of 
their  sojourn  here. 
Still  another  important  feature  remains  to  be  considered  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  surface  soils.  I  refer  to  the  numbers  of  immense 
boulders,  which  are  not  only  embedded  in  them,  but  are,  geologi- 
cally, of  them,  i.  e.,  synchronously  deposited.  There  are,  I  think, 
many  facts  confirmatory  of  this  view,  and  their  importance  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  implements  found  upon 
the  surface,  is  great. 

One  question  will  certainly  be  asked  of  these  surface  boulders 
— ma}'  not  the  material  originall}'^  surrounding  them  have  been  re- 
moved by  means  inadequate  to  alter  their  positions,  and  were  they 
not  deposited  prior  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  which  partly  or 
wholly  covered  them?  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  instances, 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  several  reasons. 

Take  the  boulders  of  a  given  area,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  regularity  whatever  in  their  positions,  wherever  met 
with.  The  long  axes  of  their  diameters  point  in  all  directions.  In 
one  instance  an  irregularly  cylindrical  boulder,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  length  and  about  nine  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end, 
rested  nearly'  perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  which  was  three  feet  in 
depth  below  the  buried  end  ;  while  two  others  in  the  same  area  of 
about  one  hundred  acres,  of  nearly  the  same  shape  but  smaller, 
were  in  somewhat  similar  positions.  Had  the  soil  been  removed 
subsequently  to  their  deposition  these  upright  stones  must  have 
fallen  over  and  assumed  horizontal  positions.  Examinations  of 
flattened  boulders,  also,  has  shown  that  there  was  in  man}*  cases 
a  considerable  depth  of  soil  beneath  them,  and  thus  separating 
them  from  the  underlying  gravels.  In  other  instances,  they  have 
been  noted  as  embedded  in  soil  that  overlaid  the  plastic  clan's, 
from  which  the  earlier  drift  had  been  removed,  or  on  which  it  had 
not,  from  some  cause,  accumulated. 

The  surface  soils  we  have  seen  contain  nothing  but  sand  in  so 
minute  condition  that  it  could  well  be  carried  by  gently  moving 
waters.  In  such  a  deposit  these  boulders  occur,  and  it  is  evident, 
that  while  apparently  belonging  to  it  they  could  not  have  reached 
their  present  positions  by  the  same  agency  that  deposited  the  soil 
itself;  but  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  earth  immediately  sur- 
rounding every  boulder  that  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  little 
pebbles,  and  that  as  the  distances  increase  between  the  positions 
of  any  two  the  proportion  of  gravel  also  decreases,  and  consider- 
able areas,  often  several  acres  in  extent,  do  not  have  a  pebble  of 
any  size  upon  them. 
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I  have  therefore  concluded,  as  in  part  already  stated,  that  the 
soil  itself  was  very  slowly  deposited  from  comparatively  quiet 
waters,  on  which  occasionally  drifted  an  ice-raft  from  some  dis- 
tant glacier,  and  here  and  there  an  embedded  boulder,  loosened 
from  its  mass,  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea,  carrying  with 
it  more  or  less  of  such  finer  material  as  had  originally  been  gath- 
ered up  b}'  the  ice  at  the  time.  This  would  explain  the  presence 
of  the  pebbles  mingled  with  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  larger  boulders ; 
and,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  inter-glacial  man,  would  fully 
meet  the  difficulties  of  assigning  an  earlier  origin  to  the  surface- 
found  rude  implements  than  that  Of  post-glacial  times. 

While  to  base  the  assertion  of  a  paleolithic  man  having  dwelt 
on  our  shores  during  so  remote  a  period  upon  the  presence  of  im- 
plements of  a  paleolithic  character  in  our  surface  soils,  would 
certainly  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  it  does  appear  probable 
that  they  do  really  confirm  the  alleged  antiquity  of  similar  imple- 
ments occurring  in  the  earlier  accumulations  known  as  "drift." 

Arguing  thus,  it  might  reasonably  be  claimed  that  these  rudely 
fashioned  implements  should  be  met  with  in  the  northern  hilly 
portions  of  the  state,  where  boulder  clay  and  striated  pebbles  oc- 
cur in  abundance  as  glacial  drift.  Careful  search  in  favorable 
localities,  however,  has  failed  as  yet  to  bring  to  light  unquestion- 
able specimens,  although  several  chipped  pebbles  had  they  been 
met  with  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been  so  classed.  This 
fact,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  render  doubtful  the  claims  of  glacial 
age  asserted  of  the  specimens  found  at  Trenton  ;  but  this  possible 
absence  of  implements  in  the  boulder  clays,  I  think,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  implements  at 
Trenton  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ice-sheet,  which 
at  the  time  rendered  the  upper  Delaware  valley  uninhabitable  by 
a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  this  glacier,  where  there  was  doubt- 
less some  uncovered  land ;  and  there  arc  abundant  indications  to 
show  that  this  gravelly  bluff  and  all  the  country  south  and  east  of 
it,  was  then  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea. 

Prof.  Dana^  has  referred  to  this  very  point  at  Trenton  as  sea- 
coast  during  the  cretaceous  period,  remarking  of  the  Delaware 
river,  that  it  "  emptied  into  the  Atlantic  at  Trenton  ;  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  were  out  at  sea." 

'Manual  of  Geol.,  2iid  Ed.,  p.  478. 
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Nor  did  the  coast  line  materially  change  in  much  later  times.  Of 
the  Miocene  period,  the  same  authority  states,^®  "  there  was  no 
Delaware  or  Chesapeake  bay,"  and  again,  upon  the  same  page  re- 
marks, "the  Atlantic  Tertiary  region  must  have  remained  sub- 
merged until  after  the  miocene  era."  When  finally  it  did  emerge, 
which  was  undoubtedly  in  Pliocene  times,  when,  as  Prof.  Dana 
states ^^  "the  continent  *  *  *  •  had  at  least  its  present  breadth 
along  the  larger  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  not  a  still  greater 
eastward  extension,"  it  is  safe  to  infer  man  first  appeared  on  our 
eastern  shores.  Prof.  Marsh^^  has  remarked  that  "  the  evidence, 
as  it  stands  to-day,  although  not  conclusive,  seems  to  place  the 
first  appearance  of  man  in  this  country  in  the  Pliocene,  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  has  been  found  on  the  Pacific  coast."  Granting 
this,  the  evidence  of  his  presence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  fairly 
inferential,  when,  if  in  the  chipped  pebbles  described  in  the  present 
report,  we  have  traces  of  an  inter-glacial  man  ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  race  originating  de  novo^  or  migrating  voluntarily 
to  the  foot  of  a  glacier ;  but  that  this  early  race  should  withstand 
the  maximum  rigor  of  a  change  to  glacial  conditions  we  know  is 
wholly  practicable ;  but  whatever  the  changes  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  climate,  in  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  of  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  former,  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  and 
dawn  of  the  quaternary  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  low 
lying  southern  section  of  the  state  was  beneath  and  not  above 
the  sea  when  the  great  glacier  occupied  the  valleys  and  overtopped 
the  mountains  that  flank  tlie  Delaware. 

Having,  as  clearly  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  do,  described  in 
their  several  aspects  the  containing  beds  from  which  the  relics 
here  described  have  been  taken,  and  having  endeavored  to  fix  the 
date  of  deposition  of  these,  as  well  as  demonstrate  the  artificial 
character  of  the  implements,  it  is  desirable  to  show  what  relation- 
ship the  latter  bear  to  the  deposits  containing  them.  Are  they 
really  of  co-equal  age,  or  are  they  intrusive  objects? 

In  considering  the  relationship  of  these  rudely  fashioned  stone 
implements  to  the  beds  containing  them,  and  the  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe,  it  must  first  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  many  changes  which  have  been  shown  as  having 

"  Ibid ,  p.  522.  "  lb.,  p.  522. 

"  Proceedings  American  Assoc,  for  Advance.  Science :  Address  at  NashvUle,  Aug., 
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occnn*ed  in  the  past,  were  all  periods  of  long  duration,  and 
the  changes  of  climate  and  of  depression  and  elevation  of  the  dry 
land,  were  all  gradual  occurrences,  and  none  of  such  violence  as 
to  render  tlie  globe,  the  while,  uninhabitable  by  man.  The  severity 
of  the  glacial  climate  itself,  it  is  known,  but  partially  destroyed, 
though  it  largely  displaced  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  if  the 
displacement  of  mammals  is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  include  man,  if  he  then  also  existed  here,  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  was  probably  the  case. 

Although  there  is  no  reason,  geologically,  why  man  should  not 
have  occupied  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  Pliocene  period,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  he  did,  but  it  remains  for  the  archaeologist 
to  demonstrate  his  former  presence  clearly,  if  an}'  indications  have 
been  drscovered  that  seem  to  be  indicative  of  such  early  occupancy 
by  man  o'f  America.  In  the  implements  from  the  gravel  we  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  indicative  of  this,  for,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  I  think,  the  facts,  as  yet  gathered  are  indicative  of  an  inter- 
glacial,  and  not  a  pre-glacial  age.  Even  this  may  be  questioned, 
and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  contained  implements  are  of  a 
later  origin  than  the  original  deposition  of  the  containing  bed ; 
and  that  during  some  material  change  which  the  deposit,  originally 
glacial,  has  undergone,  these  implements  have  become  embedded. 
To  prove  tha^  such  was  not  the  case,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
certain  features  of  the  gravel  beds  as  we  now  find  them.  I  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  abundance  of  massive  boulders  that  are 
everywhere  scattered  promiscuously  through  the  deposit,  and  are 
also  very  characteristic  of  the  subsequently  deposited  surface 
soils.  If  it  is  maintained  that  this  gravel  deposit  was  originally 
a  mass  of  striated  boulders,  pebbles,  sand  and  clay,  which  water 
lias  subsequently  wholly  changed  in  character  and  rearranged,  then 
such  water  action  must  necessarily  have  so  loosened  up  the  mass, 
in  the  general  overturning  of  ever}'  pebble  until  the  ice-scratches 
were  obliterated,  that  the  boulders,  many  weighing  twenty  tons  or 
more,  would  have  settled  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
raine; and  if,  during  this  supposed  process  of  re-arrangement, 
which  however  gradual  and  gentle  in  its  movement  must  have  had 
the  above  effect,  then  the  lost  chipped  implements  which  became 
embedded  in  the  mass,  would  here  more  surely  have  undergone  a 
grinding  and  crushing  action  that  would  have  obliterated  every 
trace  of  artificiality}  than  in  the  small  percentage  of  chance  of 
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escaping  destruction  if  caught  up  and  carried  for  miles  by  the 
moving  glacier.  Again,  if  the  gravel,  where  it  now  lies,  has  been 
deposited  by  simple  water  action,  which,  considering  the  contained 
boulders,  is  inconceivable,  subsequently  to  the  retirement  of  the 
glacier,  and  during  this  later  transportation,  the  pebbles  have  be- 
come smooth  and  oval,  and  synchronously  with  such  assumed  post- 
glacial action,  the  paleolithic  implements  have  been  lost,  then  they 
should  also  have  undergone  a  like  alteration  of  their  surfaces, 
ending  in  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  artificial  chipping ;  but  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  where 
such  post-glacial  redeposition  and  stratification  have  been  efTeoted, 
there  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  implements  that  were 
free  from  all  doubt  as  to  age  and  origin ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  on  the  surface,  especially  in  fields,  where  th^re  is  an 
outcrop  of  the  gravel,  has  this  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
co-equal  age  of  the  deeper  lying  specimens  and  their  containing 
bed  ;  that  if  a  given  deposit  of  unmodified  drift  —  a  terminal  mo- 
raine—  or  such  a  formation  as  is  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  yields,  at  various  depths  at  that  point,  a  number  of  chipped 
pebbles,  it  is  at  such  a  position  as  an  extensive  level  outcrop  of 
the  same  deposit,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  forms ; 
and  as  the  outcropping  is  of  longer  duration  than  the  occupancy 
of  the  later  races  formerly  dwelling  in  the  country,  traces  of  these 
also  will  unavoidably  be  mingled  with  the  older  forms.  Had  the 
paleolitliic  implements  been  found  only  upon  the  surface,  although 
much  weathered  and  otherwise  evincing  indications  of  greater  age, 
there  would  be  no  positive  proof  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
ordinary  Indian  relics,  except  that,  even  in  such  a  position  as  a 
gravelly  field,  they  are  usually  met  with  at  greater  depths,  i,  e.,  a 
foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  than  are  the  neolithic  forms. 

When  under  the  impression  that  the  Indians  were  a  paleolithic 
people  when  they  first  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  and  that  these  rude  implements  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  I  remarked  of  these  rude  forms, ^^  that  "just  in  proportion 
as  these  relics — stone  implements  generally — are  rude  in  manu- 
facture and  primitive  in  type,  they  are  more  deeply  embedded  in  the 
«o?7,"  and  I  have  since  had  no  reason  to  modify  this  statement, 
otherwise  than  to  remark  that  those  of  the  gravel  are  of  uniform 

>>  Nature,  Vol.  XI,  p.  215.   Jan.  14, 1875,  London. 
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character,  and  do  not  vary  according  to  their  depths ;  but  instead 
of  their  being  traces  of  the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had  a 
pre-Indian  origin.  In  our  references  to  the  boulders  found  upon 
the  surface,  I  have  shown  how  many  of  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments may  have  become  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil,  and 
long  antedated  its  deposition,  in  their  conditions  as  chipped  imple- 
ments, ^ly  remarks  on  the  age  of  the  surface  boulders  indirectly 
referred  to  the  age  of  accompanying  relics,  and  have  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  co-equal  age  of  the  gravel  and 
its  accompanying  implements. 

Finally,  if  the  same  age  is  ascribed  to  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments and  the  ordinary  Indian  relics,  then,  as  already  asked,  how 
could  the  one  series  become  embedded,  often  to  great  depths,  and 
not  representatives  of  any  class  of  weapons,  domestic  utensils  aud 
ornaments? 

What  seems  to  me  a  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
views  herein  expressed,  is  that  while  the  paleolithic  implements 
are  characteristic  of  the  gravel,  and  neolithic  implements  of  the 
sarface,  it  is  quite  natural  to  find  the  former,  as  we  find  its  con- 
taining bed,  frequently  cropping  out  upon  the  surface ;  while  wo 
never  find  this  same  soil  a  feature  of  great  depths,  nor  do  the  relics 
of  the  Indian,  that  no^  dot  its  surface,  ever  occur  in  such  inex- 
plicable positions.  We  can  easily  imagine  an  earthquake  creating 
a  deep  chasm  or  crack  in  the  surface,  and  inhuming  a  comparatively 
modem  implement ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  such  cataclysmic 
action  here,  and  if  such  an  event  had  occurred,  there  would  be 
other  evidences  than  the  commingling  of  objects  from  the  surface 
with  the  underlying  deposits,  but  such  are  wanting  and  the  same 
objection  still  holds  of  such  violent  occurrences  only  inhuming 
paleolithic  forms;  unless,  indeed,  these  are  held  to  be  the  original 
forms  of  the  later  varied  patterns  of  stone  implements.  This, 
however,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  universally  accepted  con- 
clusion of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  so-called  American  Indian.  If 
not  advanced  beyond  the  production  of  such  primitive  implements, 
they  would  scarcely  have  reached  our  Atlantic  coast,  having  en- 
tered the  country  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  wise  caution  that  is  exercised  in  but  provisionally 
admitting  the  great  antiquity  of  American  man,  but  were  these 
Hide  implements  not  attributed  to  an  inter-glacial  people  their  co- 
cqnal  age  with  the  containing  beds  would  never  have  been  ques- 
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tioned  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  that  even  seem 
to  dispute  the  asserted  antiqnit}^  of  the  American  races. 

Having  determined  that  the  rude  forms  of  stone  implements 
such  as  we  have  here  described  indicate  tlie  former  occupancy  of 
our  shores  by  a  race  long  disappeared,  and  that  the  date  of  that 
occupancy  extends  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  closing  of  the  glacial 
period,  I  desire  to  conclude  my  report  on  this  subject  with  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  am  led  to  believe  are  the  racial  belongings  of 
this  early  race. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  implements  character- 
istic of  the  gravel,  to  the  better  known  traces  of  the  Red-man — 
the  ordinary  Indian  arrowheads,  spears  and  axes — has  shown  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Indians  of  our  country  were  the 
primal  occupants ;  but  rather  that  they  were  preceded  by  a  still 
ruder  race.  This  conclusion  is  based  not  only  upon  the  character 
of  tiie  relics  themselves,  but  upon  the  fact,  as  I  consider  it  safe  to 
assert  it,  that  the  character  of  the  country  was  greatly  different 
at  the  time  these  implements  were  made  and  used  than  now. 

As  to  the  ordinary  stone  implements,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
those  found  upon  the  surface  are  all  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  Indians,  who,  while  occupants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America  were  dwellers  in  a  densely  wooded  countr3'',  with 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  it  now  is ;  but  are  not  these 
paleolithic  implements  wholly  out  of  place  in  like  positions?  One 
cannot  conceive  of  any  use  for  a  "  turtle  back  celt,"  or  for  some 
of  its  modifications  such  as  are  seen  in  the  limited  range  of  pat- 
terns of  the  older  forms.  These  rude  implements  of  themselves, 
when  recognized  as  artificially  shaped,  suggest  uses,  to  which 
only  a  people  living  in  a  country  of  vastly  different  character,  and 
with  a  different  fauna,  could  put  them.  A  marked  variation  in  the 
physical  condition  of  this  country,  both  as  to  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  and  climate,  with  concomitant  differences  of  fauna  and 
flora,  we  have  seen,  obtained  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  to  this 
period,  and  not  to  the — geologicall}'  speaking — recent  times, 
must  we  ascribe  these  rudely  fashioned  implements,  which  b}'  their 
presence  in  the  drift  gravels  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  primal 
race  that  occupied  our  shores. 

Wlien  also,  we  consider  that  the  several  conditions  of  glacial 
times  were  largely  those  of  Greenland  and  Arctic  America,  and 
that  there  is  unbroken  land  communication  between  the  desolate 
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regions  of  the  latter,  and  our  own  more  favored  land,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  that  there  now  dwells  In  this  ice-clad  country 
a  race  which,  not  only  in  the  distant  past,  but  until  recently  (if 
they  do  not  now)  used  stone  implements  of  the  rudest  patterns ; 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  traces  of  a  people  found  here,  under 
circumstances  that  demonstrate  a  like  condition  of  the  country 
during  their  occupancy,  are  really  traces  of  the  same  people. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  characteristic  arts  and  habits  of 
the  modern  Eskimo,  and  compared  them  with  the  existent  traces 
of  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  Prof.  Dawkins^"*  finds  -so  great  a  simi- 
larity, that  he  concludes  that  *'  these  facts  can  hardly  be  mere  co- 
incidence,  caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  savage  life  under  simi- 
lar circumstances :  they  afford  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
Eskimos  of  North  America  are  connected  by  blood  with  the  pale- 
olithic cave-dwellers  of  Europe,"  and  again,  *'  the  conclusion  *  * 
*  *  seems  inevitable  that  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
race  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  Dordogne  belong,  that  evidence 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  the  Eskimo." 

This  conclusion  of  Prof.  Dawkins  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that 
it  is  evidence  that  the  Elskimo,  now  strictly  a  boreal  race,  once 
spread  over  a  vastly  more  extended  range  of  territor}',  and  as  a 
race  is  of  such  antiquity,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  ar- 
chaeologists in  Europe,  that  it  is  easy  to  realize,  that,  at  one  time, 
they  dwelt  as  far  south  in  America  as  New  Jersey. 

Ill  his  excellent  article  on  the  Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest, 
Mr.  DalU^  remarks,  "  my  own  impression  agrees  with  that  of  Dr. 
Rink,  that  the  Innuit  were  once  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
America ;  that  they  were  forced  to  the  west  and  north  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south,"  and  again,  "there  are 
many  facts  in  American  ethnology  which  tend  to  show  that  origi- 
nallv,  the  Innuit  of  the  east  coast  had  much  the  same  distribution 
as  the  walrus,  namely,  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey."  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Dr.  Rink,  to  which  Mr.  Dall  refers,  is,  that  the 
"Eskimo  appear  to  have  been  the  last  wave  of  an  aboriginal 
American  race,  which  has  spread  over  the  continent  from  more 
genial  regions,  following  principally  the  rivers  and  water-courses, 

"Cove Hunting,  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  358,  London,  1874. 

^Contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology  (U.  S.  Survey  of  Uocky  Mt.  Region),  Vol.  I,  p. 
102. 
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and  continually  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  tribes  behind  them, 
until  they  have,  at  last,  peopled  the  sea-coast,"*^ 

These  several  quotations  refer  wholly  to  post-glacial  forced  mi- 
grations of  a  pre-Indian  people  that  were  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  by  the  incursive  race ;  and  the  result  of  my  own  investi- 
gations may  be  held,  I  think,  a  preface  to  this  their  later  history, 
wherein  I  venture  to  date  their  occupancy  of  the  country  as  far 
back  as  during,  if  not  prior  to,  the  last  great  geological  change — 
the  great  ice  age. 

Considering  the  purport  of  the  remarks  quoted  above,  from 
several  competent  workers  in  widely  different  fields,  and  who,  3'et, 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  ;  if  it  still  be  objected  that  the  char- 
acteristic implements  of  the  gravel  are  also  found  upon  the  surface, 
I  will  but  add  that  this  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  what  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  if  the  above  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dall  and 
Dr.  Rink  be  correct;  that  the  Eskimos  were  displaced  by  **the 
pressure  of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south/'  Such  displacement 
must  have  occurred  after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  therefore  the 
Eskimos,  being  the  occupants  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their 
contact  with  another  race,  may  have  been  the  fashioners  and  users 
of  these  surface-found  paleolithic  relics,  in  part;  which,  like  those 
from  the  deeper  gravels,  are  all  well  worn  and  deca3'ed  upon  their 
surfaces  by  long  exposure,  and  thereby  give  evidence  of  their 
antiquit}'. 

When  we  come  to  examine  a  full  series  of  oi'dinary  surface-found 
arrowpoints,  as  we  gather  them  by  the  scores  from  our  fields,  and 
occasionally  find  associated  with  them,  a  rude  implement  of  the 
type  of  those  found  in  the  gravel  beds,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
draw  some  comparisons  between  the  two  widely  different  forms. 
The  arrowheads,  and  others  which  from  their  size  may  be  consid- 
ered as  spear  or  lance-heads,  are  of  two  quite  different  types  ;  be- 
ing those  made  of  jasper,  chert,  quartz,  and  rarely  of  argiliite,  of 
a  dozen  different  patterns ;  and  those  of  argiliite  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form pattern  and  of  larger  sizes,  as  a  rule ;  all  greatly  weather- 
worn, and  varying  notably  from  the  arrowpoints  of  other  minerals, 
in  being  of  much  coarser  workmanship,  and  in  this  respect,  seem- 
ing to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  skill  once  exercised  onl3'  in 
producing  the  primitive  forms  of  the  glacial  drift.  If  it  be  claimed 
that  these  rude  arrowpoints  of  argiliite,  now  so  weathered  and 

u  Tales  of  the  Eskimo,  Londoiii  1879. 
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worn  cannot  be  distinguished  from  orxlinary  Indian  arrowheads,  I 
reply  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Eskimo  had  the 
bow  in  use,  in  times  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch 
in  North  America ;  and  furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  while 
occupanc}'  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Eskimo  was  greatly  pro- 
longed, the  advent  of  the  Indian  was  not  so  very  far  distant,  com- 
paratively speaking.  In  such  a  case,  there  must  as  necessarily  be 
a  commingling  of  traces  of  the  P!^skimo,  or  post-glacial  relics  of  the 
earlier  race,  and  the  more  recent  Indian  relics  ;  just  as  I  have  shown 
tliere  was  a  continuance  from  inter-glacial  to  post-glacial  times,  of 
the  presence,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  of  paleolithic  man. 

Finally,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  post-glacial  occupancy 
of  the  country,  by  a  pre-Indian  people,  I  desire  to  give  in  some 
detail,  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  visit  to  the  rock-shelter  at 
Cbickies,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  discovered  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Halde- 
man,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  and  at  the  same  time  laid  open 
for  my  study,  at  leisure,  the  extensive  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments he  has  gathered,  not  onl}'  from  the  rock-shelter,  but  the 
neighborhood  generally.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens 
from  this  rock-retreat,  shows  a  marked  mingling  of  the  two  forms 
of  implements,  which  I  think  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  having 
been  a  forcible  displacement  of  the  earlier  race  ;  or  by  re-occupancy 
by  the  Indians,  at  a  comparatively  short  interval  after  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  the  first  occupants.  The  result  also  of  careful 
study  of  the  stone  implements  from  the  neighborhood,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  islands  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  several  specimens  of  such  rude  forms  as  characterize 
the  gravel  beds  at  and  near  Trenton,  New  Jerse}'. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Prof.  Ilaldeman,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  very  interest- 
ing specimens. 

My  dear  Sir:  — 

There  is  a  group  of  smaU  islands  in  the  Susquehanna  about  a  mile 
below  Bainbridgc,  Lancaster  Co  ,  Penn.  One  of  these  Islands  is  named 
Moore's;  another.  Forge  Is.  Yesterday,  in  company  with  Hon.  H.  H. 
WUey,  I  visited  Moore's  Is.,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  formerly  culti- 
vated; but  a  flood,  a  few  years  ago,  swept  off  the  cultivable  surfice, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay  upon  this  denuded  surface  and 
around  the  edging  banlis  (five  to  six  feet  high).  I  found  the  objects  sent 
herewith,  including  a  few  found  previously  by  Mr.  Wiley,  at  the  same 
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locality.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  gravel  is  drift,  or 
ordinary  river  accumulation;   but  a  flood  like  that  which  removed   the 
arable  land,  would  not  transport  gravel  above  the  river  bottom,  and  the 
probabilities  are  against  an  ice  freshet  being  the  transporter. 
Hoping  that  you  will  find  the  specimens  interesting,  I  remain 

Yours  truly, 

S.  S.  Haldemax. 
Chicki€8,  ra.y  27th  Sept.,  1877. 

Two  of  the  specimens  referred  to,  in  the  above  letter,  are  quite 
rudely  chipped  "hoe-shaped"  impiemeuts,  similar  to  others  in  his 
collection  from  neighboring  localities ;  but  not  common  to  the 
Delaware  River  gravel  bluff,  from  which  I  have  taken  but  one 
specimen.  These  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  one  from  near  Tren- 
ton, just  referred  to,  somewhat  resemble  the  ''rudely  chipped  flint 
axes"  of  Scandinavia,  as  they  are  designated  by  Prof.  Nilsson  ; 
but  are  not  exclusively  chipped  upon  one  end,  the  edge  extending 
down  one  or  both  sides.  Those  forwarded  b}'  Prof.  Haldeman, 
bear  upon  their  surfaces  every  mark  of  the  weathering  so  char- 
acteristic not  only  of  the  one  similar  specimen  but  of  all  the  im- 
plements, found  in  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware  River;  and  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  weathering  occurs  in  this  instance  in 
specimens  of  a  different  rock,  and  one  of  denser  texture.  The 
accompanying  arrowpoints  are  of  the  same  material,  and  all  of 
equall}'  rude  workmanship  ;  but  their  size  is  such  as  to  render  the 
use  of  the  bow  a  certainty ;  and  as  we  cannot  safely  dissociate 
the  two  forms,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  in  the  scries  traces  of  a 
pre-Indian  people,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Eskimo.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  Prof.  Haldeman's  letter,  that  the  basis  of  the  island 
may  be  glacial  drift,  and  the  surface  soil,  which  lately  concealed 
this  deposit,  ma}*  be  a  deposit  of  some  character  as  the  soils  that 
I  have  described  as  overlying  the  Delaware  valley  gravels.  In 
such  a  case,  the  ruder  inter-glacial  and  better  finished  post-glacial 
forms  may  here  l)e  associated  by  the  freshet  referred  to,  which, 
while  washing  away  the  soil,  left  a  portion  of  the  gravel  and  ordi- 
nary arrowheads  upon  the  now  denuded  surface.  If  such  be  the 
case  we  have  in  the  Susquehanna  valley,  also,  traces  of  inter- 
glacial  man ;  if  not,  we  have,  at  least,  indications  of  the  presence 
of  a  post-glacial  people,  which,  as  I  believe,  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  for  untold  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Indian. 
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In  conclusion,  I  re-affirm  ray  conviction,  that  in  the  specimens 
of  artificially  chipped  pebbles,  from  the  essentially  unmodified 
debris  of  the  terminal  moraine  in  Central  New  Jerse3',  and  in 
others  found  upon  the  surface  (which,  however,  are  in  part  only  of 
more  recent  origin),  it  is  shown  that  the  occupancy  of  this  portion 
of  our  continent  by  man  extends  back  into  the  history  of  our 
globe,  in  all  probability  to  even  an  earlier  date  than  the  great  ice 
age ;  and  that  the  maximum  severity  of  the  climate  during  tliat 
epoch  displaced  but  did  not  destroy  him ;  and  that  subsequently 
he  tenanted  our  sea-coast  and  river  valleys,  until  a  stronger  and 
more  warlike  race  drove  him  from  our  shores. 

Note. — It  may  be  desirable  here  to  add  that  as  the  final  proof 
of  the  above  report  was  passing  through  the  author's  hands,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Belt,  dated  Grant,  Colorado, 
June  29, 1878,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  "made  a  discovery 
that  may  throw  some  light  not  only  on  the  question  of  man's  ex- 
istence in  the  Glacial  Period,  but  on  that  of  his  physical  structure. 
I  bave  found  a  small  human  skull  in  undisturbed  loess,  in  a  railway 
cutting,  about  two  miles  from  Denver,  near  the  water-shed  between 
the  South  Platte  and  Clear  Creek.      All  the  plains  are  covered 
^ith  a  drift  deposit  of  granitic  and  quartzose  pebbles,  overlaid  by 
*  sandy  and  calcareous  loam  closely  resembling  the  Diluvial  clay 
^nd  the  loess  of  Europe.     It  was  in  this  upper  part  of  the  drift 
series  that  I  found  the  skull.     Just  the  tip  of  it  was  visible  in  the 
Cutting  about  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  surface." 

Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    17. 


THE   METHOD   OF   MANUFACTURE   OF  SEVERAL  ARTICLES  BY 
THE   FORMER  INDIANS   OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

)lr  Paul  Schuuacreb. 

I.  The  Stone  Pot,  or  Wa. 
In  my  invest igntions  among  the  remains  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  Fnc'ific  coast,  south  of  San  Francisco,  1  was  always  rewarded 
by  finding  the  oUa,'  one  of  the  most  beantiful  ntcnsils  of  genuine 
aboriginal  workmanshil).  The  pot  is  usually  of  globular  form  with 
a  narrow  opening  on  the  top,  sometimes  pear-shaped,  and  others  of 
the  Mexican  form  with  a  wide  opening.     Illustrations  of  the  main 

Pig.  1. 


Codklns  Pat  of  Steatite,  DoHPnGblo9,CiiI.    F.  M.  Ko.  9!t>l.    1  diameter. 

types  arc  found  in  Bancrod's  "Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,' 
Vol.  IV,  page  693,  from  my  own  drawings;  and  in  Rau's  "Archw 

'  Olla,  Klexicnu  iiroDnDclHlicm  itna,  Trom  Ibe  Latlu  olla,  pot. 
(258) 
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ological  Collection  of  the  National  Mnsenfn,"  page  36,  from  col- 
lections made  by  me  two  years  ago.  [Figures  1  ami  2  represent 
two  common  forms  of  these  pots,  drawn  from  specimens  in  the 
Peaboiiy  Museum,  collected  by  Mr.  Scbumficher.— F.  W.  P.] 


Tlie  glone  of  which  tliis  utensil  for  culinarj-  purposes,  and  soma 
oilier  articles  of  our  IniliauH,  were  worked  out,  hna  been  well 
■nowti  ind  in  use  for  like  purposes  since  Ibe  cbissic  times  of 
Tbeophrastus  and  Pliny.     Tlie  Magnesian  stone  (.'i«;->j;r(?  xitf"?), 
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and  the  kind  quarried  at  Siphons  and  Comum — the  lapis  ollaris  of 
a  later  period  —  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  were  hollowed 
out  in  the  turning  lathe,  and  carved,  coincide  in  nature  and  com- 
position with  the  potstone  of  our  Indians.  The  stone  is  steatite, 
and  is  usually  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  sometimes  showing  hex- 
agonal prisms  in  stellated  groups,  with  pearly  lustre  and  greasy 
touch,  especially  when  reduced  to  powder.  It  changes  in  some 
portions  of  the  same  ledge  into  a  more  flaky  and  micaceous  char- 
acter ;  while  in  neighboring  deposits  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  it 
exists  cr^'stallized  in  stellated  groups  of  well-developed  hexagonal 
needles  of  glistening  apple  color,  which  are  easily  detached  from 
the  weathered  surface.  The  living  rock  is  not  as  bright  or  shining 
as  are  the  fragments  of  pots  that  have  been  exposed  to  heat ;  it 
loses  its  greasy  character  the  more  a  utensil  has  thus  been  in  use, 
and  the  color  is  changed  to  a  bright  metallic  lead  color.  Some 
years  ago  I  showed  a  potsherd,  the  color  of  which  had  thus  been 
changed  by  fire,  to  a  mineralogist,  who  pronounced  it  Magnesian 
mica. 

The  first  information  I  gained  of  the  locality  of  quarries  of  pot- 
stone,  or  where  pots  were  made,  was  from  a  venerable  Spanish 
lad}'  while  exhuming  in  Nipomo  rancho,  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
in  the  spring  of  1874.  She  recollected  a  narrative  of  her  mother, 
according  to  which  the  Indians  had  brought  ollas  in  canoe-loads 
from  the  islands  in  Santa  Barbara  channel  to  the  mainland,  which 
they  exchanged  for  such  necessities  as  the  islanders  were  in  want 
of.  Two  years  later,  in  Santa  Barbara  count}',  I  received  similar 
information  from  an  old  Mexican,  then  my  guide.  While  making 
researches  among  the  islands,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Peabody  Museum,^  I  gained  the  assur- 
ance, during  my  short  stay  on  Santa  Catalina,  that  the  stone  exists 
in  certain  places  on  that  island,  but  did  not  then  succeed  in  finding 
the  quarries.  But  during  my  last  expedition  to  that  localit}^  in 
behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  of  which  an  outline  is  given 
in  my  prefixed  letter,  I  made  the  discovery,  found  pits  and  quarries, 
the  tools  used  and  unfinished  articles.  I  noticed  that  the  softer 
stone,  usually  obtained  in  pits,  which  is  of  a  more  micaceous  char- 
acter, was  used  for  pots,  while  the  close-grained  rock  of  darker 

3  *'  ReBcnrches  in  the  KjukkcnmOddings  of  tlio  coast  of  Oregon,  and  of  tho  Santa 
Barbara  Islands  and  (he  adjacent  mainland."  Ilayden's  Geog.  and  Geol.  Survejr, 
Bullelin,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
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color,  serpentine,  was  mainly  used  for  the  weights  of  digging  sticks, 
cups,  pipes,  ornaments,  etc. 

While  in  camp  at  Little  Springs,  my  attention  was  first  arrested 
by  a  small  mound  of  silvery  hue,  which  same  hue  also  extended  over 
the  adjoining  ground.  The  mound  is  in  front  of  a  large  outcrop- 
ping rock  of  potstone,  which  I  found  to  be  an  impressive  witness 
of  the  tedious  labors  of  the  aborigines,  it  being  entirely  covered 
with  marks  where  pot- forms  had  been  worked  out  or  left  in  various 
stages;  some  even  were  only  begun  and  abandoned,  while  others 
were  nearly  worked  out  in  rough  outlines  but  still  united  with  the 
living  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  a  burrow  in  which,  and 
among  the  debris  forming  the  mound,  many  potsherds,  a  broken 
pot  of  which  the  outside  had  already  been  well  worked,  and  even 
the  hollow  started,  and  a  pot-form  as  broken  from  the  mother  rock, 
were  brought  to  light,  with  many  tools  of  hard  slate  in  shape  of 
chisels,  and  scrapers  of  quartz. 

From  the  Little  Springs  we  followed  the  canon  to  the  northward, 
and  crossed  the  pass,  easy  of  access  from  this  side,  into  Pots 
Valley.  It  is  a  wide  hollow  canon  in  which  potstone,  silicious 
slate  and  "float "-quartz  are  found  abundantly.  The  potstone  is 
found  especially  below  the  small  spring,  which  makes  out  near  the 
base  of  a  very  conspicuous,  isolated,  large  rock,  which  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the*  valley ;  while  the  slate,  of  which  the 
chisels  are  made,  crops  out  boldl}',  higher  up,  near  the  pass. 
Several  hundred  yards  below  the  spring  at  the  ravine  to  the  right, 
going  down,  is  found  a  pit ;  and  the  ledge  of  potstone  close  by 
forms  a  face  in  the  ravine,  which  shows  the  same  marks  of  the 
chisel  as  at  Little  Sprin'gs.  About  eight  distinct  marks  cover  the 
lower  face,  while  others  are  obliterated  by  subsequent  mining. 
One,  having  only  been  commenced,  shows  the  outlines  of  a  pot- 
form  in  a  circle  worked  to  a  depth  of  only -an  inch,  and  measures 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  between  this  place  and  tile  second 
nivine  about  fifty  yards  to  the  northwestward,  is  another  pit  of 
larger  dimension — about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  still  five  feet 
deep — where,  too,  among  the  debris,  potsherds  and  quantities  of 
slate  fragments  and  quartz  are  found,  some  of  which  had  evidently 
been  used  in  working  the  mine,  apd  making  the  pots.  Besides 
these  places  there  are  mau}'  more  pits  in  the  valley,  and  a  quarry 
especially  prominent  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward 
from  Pots  Valley  boat  landing,  close  to  the  steep  ocean  shore.     In 
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fact,  on  cnteiing  the  cnuon  by  the  pass,  as  we  did,  wlien  the  grand 
rock  near  tlic  spring,  the  lesser  cliffs  ami  the  scattered  boulders  can 
be  overseen,  I  was  struck,  on  examining  tlie  locnlily  tli/ough  a  field- 
glass,  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  silver  lined  mounds,  the  debris 
J.^    J  ol'  pits,  the  rock  quarries  and  open  air 

workshops,  so  that  I  believed  I  had 
found  the  main  factory  of  the  oltaa  of 
the  California  aborigines.  Even  those 
not  interestetl  in  aboriginal  remains  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  manufacturing  pro* 
pensities  of  the  people  that  foriuerly 
roamed  here,  and  the  locality  was  ap* 
proprintely  named. 

In  examining  the  slate  quarry  I  found 

Fig.  4. 


the  rock  bad  been  first  broken  into  accidental  shape  and  size,  and 
such  pieces  best  adapted  fur  chisels  wer«  then  selected  and  trimmed  . 
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The  scrapers,  nsually  made  or  milky  quartz,  found  in  abundance 
all  over  the  island,  are  sometimes  quite  well  cliip^ied,  but  oftener 
eimple  flakes. 

1  will  mention  here  that  we  detected  among  the  chisel-marks  on 
the  living  rock,  as  also  on  several  potsherds,  distinct  signs  of 
metallic  tools  having  been  iised.  '  These  were  probably  of  iron 
and  like  those  which  we  frequently  found  in  the  burying-grouud 
on  the  Isthmus. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  chisel  of  slate,  half  its  natural  size,  and 
figure  4  a  scraper  made  of  quartz,  of  natural  size. 

Figure  fi  represents  a  part  of  the  bluff  near  the  boat  landing, 

Pig.  B. 


Ledge  or  Steatite,  Santa  CataUoa  Islaml,  (houlng  the  mctbod  of  detaching  and  ebnplDg 
t)ie  ]>ots. 

and  will  give  a  better  idea  of  how  the  rough  work  of  detaching 
the  rock  was  carried  on. 

After  the  pot-form  had  been  worked  out,  it  was  broken  from  the 
living  rock  by  working  under  it  and  by  the  gradmil  pressure  of 
the  chisel  around  the  base.  The  detached  pot-boulder  was  next 
rounded  into  proper  form  ;  it  was  then  hollowed  out  until  a  certain 
thickness  of  the  pot  was  reached;  and  finally,  carefully  finished 
with  the  scraper.  As  'the  thickness  of  the  olla  incieascs  towards 
the  bottom — it  usually  thickens  from  about  half  an  inch  at  the  lim 
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to  one  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  —  it  requires  skill  to  attain  this 
evenly.  No  mechanical  apparatus  was  used  for  this  puriK)se  (as 
shown  by  certain  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  pot)  but  simply 
the  touch  of  both  hands  in  an ti position,  one  gliding  outside  the 
already  finished  surface  while  the  other  worked  inside  towards  the 
guiding  hand.  In  this  wise,  with  some  practical  experience,  a 
greater  accuracy  is  attainable  than  at  first  might  be  supposed, 
especially  if  the  work  proceeds  from  a  known  thickness  to  which 
reference  can  be  taken,  which  is  here  the  case  as  it  progressed  from 
the  rim. 

A  new  pot  is  without  polish,  and  has  only  the  smooth  surface 
imparted  by  the  scraper ;  while  those  which  had  been  in  use  at- 
tained frequentl}'  a  polished  surface  by  wear,  which  the  soft  and 
greasy  nature  of  the  potstone  is  inclined  to  adopt. 

II.  The  Mortar. 

On  the  southwestern  shore,  near  the  southeast  end  of  San 
Clemente  island,  where  a  fair  landing  exists,  we  found  a  station 
prominently  located  on  a  shallow  dune,  about  a  mile  below  what 
is  known  as  Chinese  Point.  To  this  place  large  numbers  of 
beach-worn  boulders  of  basalt  of  different  sizes  were  brought, 
mostly  such  as  were  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars 
which  were  here  largely  made.  Some  of  the  rocks  were  broken  in 
the  rough  state,  in  the  attempt  to  split  off  a  section  of  the  globu- 
lar mass,  to  make  a  flat  surface  on  which  to  begin  the  excavation ; 
others,  of  a  more  convenient  semi-circular  form,  bore  marks  of  the 
chisel  as,  in  one  instance,  a  circle  outlining  the  intended  size  of 
the  basin  ;  some  broke  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  while  working 
out  the  basin,  and  one*,  we  found,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
a  flaw  in  the  rock.  The  work  of  shaping  the  stone  was  first  done 
with  the  hammer,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  hard  rock,  generally 
of  quartz,  of  about  a  pound  in  weight,  with  sharp  edges  and 
points.  Persistent  and  well  directed  blows  with  such  a  hammer, 
applied  either  directly  with  the  hand  or  attached  to  a  handle,  will 
detach  even  large  pieces  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  a  rough 
form,  if  the  tendency  of  cleavage  is  properly  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  while  the  more  exact  form,  and  a  smoother  surface,  is 
worked  in  the  way  the  sen*ated  hammer  of  ^he  modern  stone  cut- 
ter is  directed,  vertically  against  the  face.     The  basalt  rock,  al* 
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though  ver}'  hard,  is  of  a  crumbling  nature  and  will  granulate 
easily  under  a  pointed  hammer.  We  fbund,  therefore,  but  few 
chisels  in  the  workshops  of  Clemen te  island,  and  these  were  evi- 
dently applied  more  for  working  out  the  basin,  when  the  hammer 
coald  not  conveniently  be  used.  When  the  mortar  is  made  of 
sandstone,  which,  instead  of  being  brittle  like  the  basalt,  is  sofb 
and  more  adhesive  or  tough,  I  believe  the  chisel  was  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  sharper  peck-mafks. 

Judging  the  progress  of  work  by  the  advance  of  a  single  stroke 
of  the  hammer  or  chisel,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  a  neat  mortar  of 
common  dimensions — twelve  inches  in  diameter — should  not  have 
required  more  than  a  week's  work ;  and  for  a  pot  even  less  time 
should  have  been  consumed  by  a  skilled  worker,  not  allowing  for 
the  detachment  of  the  pot-form  from  the  living  rock  which  must 
have  nearly  doubled  the  time. 


III.  Weights  for  Diggikg-sticks. 

• 

These  implements,  —  as  are  so  many  others  that  have  a  hole,  a 
notch,  or  other  means  of  fastening  a  line,  —  are  often  considered  as 
sinkers.  One  of  the  less  frequent  types  of  net  sinkers,  indeed, 
resembles  the  weight  for  a  digging-stick,  but  yet  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  as  between  a  mortar  and  an  olla.  The 
sinker  is  of  a  different  material ;  is  coarsely  finished  ;  the  hole  is 
much  smaller,  and  narrower  in  the  middle ;  and  is  hardly  ever 
drilled,  or  finished  by  drilling,  but  simply  pecked.  My  first  im- 
pression, on  finding  these  perforate<l  stones,  was  that  they  were 
the  heads  of  war-clubs,  to  which  those  of  a  pear-shape  especially 
seem  to  answer.  By  examining  a  large  number  of  fragments, 
however,  I  found  most  of  the  stone-rings  had  been  broken  in  two, 
parallel  with  the  hole,  which  could  not  be  caused  bj'  the  side  pres- 
sure of  the  club,  but  by  a  wedge-like  action  against  the  inner 
sides.  The  suggestion  that  these  stones  were  weights  for  digging- 
sticks,  such  as  are  still  in  use  among  the  Hottentots,  I  received 
from  an  aged  half-breed,  while  working  on  Santa  Cruz  island,  two 
years  ago,  and  I  have  since  become  convinced  that  such  was  their 
use.  If  we  examine  a  stoiie-ring  which  has  done  some  service,  we 
find  the  hole  shows  a.  polish  and  fine  striae  running  lengthwise,  and 
^ear  on  one  end  of  the  ring  imparted  by  the  hand  while  in  use  and 


in  carrying  the  iligging-stick  wliere  it  naturnUy  would  rest,  with 
its  projecting  atone  weight,  ngainst  the  hanit.  1  fouml  some  of 
the  weights  tlins  deeply  wotn,  and  by  mounting  one  on  a  proper 
Stick  it  fittetl  nicely  to  the  grasped  hand.  I  also  noticed  a  specimen, 
among  tlie  many  sent  to  tlie  Penbody  Museum,  in  which  the  bote 
had  been  enlarged  in  full  width  but  in  one  direction  only  —  making 
an  elliptic  hole  —  worn  by  the  digging-atiek  white  worked,  when 
its  own  weight  could  only  act  against  tbe  aides  of  the  stick  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  flattened  ends  of  the  wooden  spade.  There  were 
two  methods  by  whicti  the  hole  in  the  stone  was  made,  both  of 

Fig.  «. 


Weight  for  Digging-flick  IVomSaDtnCniilaUna.    F.  M.  No.  SUS.    Mat.  •iie. 

which  are  illustrated  by  numerous  specimens  in  the  collection.  In 
one  inntauce  the  wciglit, — almost  exclusively  of  steatite,  but  occa- 
sionally of  a  harder  stone, — was  first  lowghly  worked  into  the  de- 
sired ball  or  a  more  flattened  disk  ;  the  bole  was  then  cliiselled  ft'om 
both  sides  until  it  met;  it  was  tlien  drilled  out  to  on  equal  wi<lth 
througliout;  and  the  weight  was  finally  finished  by  working  the 
outside  in  a  symmetrical  form.  Tbe  more  elaborate  weights,  how- 
ever, were  llinslied  in  outline  before  the  hole  was  boi'ed.    The  liole 
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wu  made,  no  doubt,  with  a  flint  point,  the  etnce  are  deep  and  Uie 
width  of  an  unSniabe<l  Iiole  decreases  towards  the  centre.  A  diil- 
ling  apparatus  might  have  Ijeen  use<l,  for  tlic  strealts  of  tlie  drill 
are  well  deGnetl  and  ia  full  circle,  which  could  hardly  be  attained 


height  far  DlgglDg-atlcknvm  San  MchoUi  Island.   P.  M.No.«U3.   Mat.  aUe. 

Dy  turning  the  borer  simply  between  the  bands.     Figures  6  and 
'  represent  two  conimon  forms  of  these  weights. 

Anjong  the  weiglita  for  digging-sticks  we  find  many  of  small 
eizM  and  inferior  make,  which  could  not  liave  been  of  any  practical 
use  for  this  purpose  and  often  deviating  so  much  in  form  as  to 
mate  it  doubtful  if  they  were  designeii  as  weights.  The  same 
deviution  from  the  practical  size  we  find  sometimes  among  mortars 
— uot  menuing  Ihe  paint-cups — the  pestles,  and  fre<]iiently  among 
the  eomalea  (the  flat  stone  plates  for  baking  tortillas)  which  were 
formerly  extensively  in  use,  judging  by  the  many  specimens  col- 
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lected.     Such  articles  we  may  safely  bring  under  the  head  of  chiU 
dren's  playthings,  in  whose  graves  they  are  usually  found. 

IV.   Pipes. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  which 
has  been,  in  the  form  common  on  this  coast,  a  mysterious  thing  to 
many,  and  was  usually  classed  among  the  nondescripts  of  the 
medicine-man,  wherewith,  it  was  thought,  he  practised  deception 
to  sick  believers.  The  pipe  is  a  funnel-shaped  tube  like  a  thick, 
enlarged,  modern  cigar-holder,  with  an  opening  usually  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  narrowing  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  towards  the  other,  which  has  a  corresponding  decreased 
thickness. 

The  hole  was  drilled  from  both  ends,  but  only  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  smaller,  and  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  was  then  enlarged  by 
scraping  parallel  with  the  longer  axis.  For  a  mouth-piece,  which 
protrudes  about  an  inch,  a  piece  of  a  wing,  or  leg-bone,  of  some 
bird,  was  inserted  and  tightly  secured  with  asphaltum.  The  pipe 
was  usually  made  of  steatite  and  is  sometimes  neatly  finished. 

The  Klamaths  of  the  present*  day  use  a  pipe  of  similar  form  to 
those  found  in  the  graves,  and  still  smoke  the  native  tobacco,  Ni- 
cotiana  quadrivalvis^  which  I  found  to  be  a  sickening  narcotic.  It 
amused  me  to  see  an  Indian  bending  back  his  head  to  bring  the 
pipe  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  tobacco,  while 
taking  a  long  draught  which  he  inhales,  the  longer  to  enjoy  the 
short  opportunity,  as  the  pipe  must  be  passed  on. 


CAVE    DWELLINGS    IN    UTAH. 


Br  Dr.  ED\rARD  Palmbr.^ 


About  eighty- four  miles  east  from  St.  George,  at  Johnson,  Kane 
Co.,  Utah,  tliere  is  an  exposure  of  soft  sandstone  in  which  are 
many  natural  caverns. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  rock,  the  openings  of  many 
of  these  caves  have  beei\  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof,  and 
much  labor  would  be  required  for  their  proper  exploration.  Many 
of  those  that  are  still  of  easy  access  are  now  used  by  the  Pah 
Utes  as  storehouses  for  their  seeds,  corn,  and  other  articles.  Such 
as  were  so  used  could  not  be  explored  without  the  risk  of  bringing 
trouble  to  the  settlers  on  the  return  of  the  Indians.  Another 
difficulty  in  exploration  was* owing  to  the  sheep  and  goats  which 
resort  to  the  caves  for  shelter,  the  cave  from  which  the  articles 
were  obtained  having  the  floor  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  by  the  droppings  of  these  animals. 

The  cave  explored  was  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Johnson.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
extended  about  the  same  distance  into  the  clitf. 

Water  is  convenient  to  these  caves,  and  they  were  evidently 
used  as  habitations  in  ancient  times,  and  even  by  the  present  In- 
dians when  planting  or  gathering  crops  from  the  adjacent  laud. 

The  cave  explored  had  already  been  partially  examined  b}'  Mr. 
n.  A.  Martin,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  "  two  balls  of  yellow 
yam,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  thickness  of  flannel ;  also 
two  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  twelve  inches  long,  flat  on  one 
side  and  rounded  on  the  other,  with  rounded  and  smooth  edges." 

*0n  page  199 1  have  gWeii  a  general  statement  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Palmer  in 
Southern  Utah.  Among  the  notCH  accompanying  the  (Specimens  ai'e  many  of  Interest 
*nd  value,  but  as  they  Mould  require  Dr.  Palmer's  i-evision  to  prepare  them  all  for 
publication,  and  as  he  has  already  publithed  similar  observations  in  connection  with 
hi»  papers  in  the  U.  S.  Affricvlturnl  lieport,  and  in  the  American  Xaiuralist,  I  have 
thou{(ht  It  advisable  at  this  time  simply  to  abstract  from  the  notes  such  as  relate  to  the 
Article*  found  in  a  cave,  as  they  are  of  special  Ethnological  interost.— F.  W.  P. 
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The  articles  obtained  from  the  debris  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
which  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  after  clear- 
ing away  the  droppings  of  the  animals,  were  as  follows : — 

A  fine  specimen  of  an  earthen  cooking  pot  (Mas.  No.  12,132) 
covered  with  a  baking  stone  (12,134),  and  filled  with  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  small  coils  of  strong  and  well  preserved  string 
(12,133),  probably  made  of  the  fibre  of  Apocynum  ainnablnum^ 
and  such  as  are  used  by  the  present  Indians  for  various  purposes. 
Each  piece  of  string  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  length. 

This  pot  is  not  of  Pah  Ute  make  but  probably  of  Moqui  origin, 
and  like  those  found  in  the  mounds  in  Utah  and  in  the  ruins  of 
the  cliff  houses.^  The  small  slab  of  stone  protecting  the  contents 
of  the  pot  shows  signs  of  contact  with  fire,  and  was  probably  used 
to  bake  the  thin  wafer-like  bread,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Moqui  Indians  do  at  this  time. 

Another  vessel  of  pottery  (12,140)  was  also  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet.  This  is  shaped  like  a  small  Jug,  with  a  handle 
on  one  side  extending  downwards  from  the  lip  of  the  jug.  It  is  of 
smooth  and  reddish  clay,  well  made  and  symmetrical,  four  inches 
high,  and  about  the  same  diameter  through  the  centre ;  bottom 
rounded ;  mouth  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Over  this 
vessel,  and  protecting  it,  was  about  half  of  a  bowl  (12,141)  of  the 
characteristic  shape  and  st3'le  of  ornamentation  of  the  Ancient 
Pueblo  pottery. 

Fragments  of  other  vessels  (12,139)  of  the  same  colored  pottery 
as  the  bowl  were  also  found. 

.  Wooden  Tongs  (12,185),  fastened  by  a  band,  from  the  leaf  of 
some  Yucca,  Similar  tongs  to  these  arc  used  bj'  the  Apache 
Indians  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  The  Indians  hold 
the  fruit  in  the  tongs  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brush  off 
the  slender  spines  with  a  bunch  of  grass. 

Tongs  like  these  are  also  used  to  take  an}'  hot  article  from  the 
fire,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  in  transferring  heated  stones 
from  the  fire  to  the  baskets  in  which  food  is  cooked  by  their  heat. 

Hair  brush  (12,277).     This  brush  is  made  of  the  stems  of  grass 

3  This  vessel,  which  Is  seven  and  one-half  inrhcA  in  diameter  and  seven  and  thi*ec- 
fourths  Inches  high,  is  of  the  pei'iiliur  form  made  Ijy  coiling  the  ntrip  of  clay  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  leaving  the  edge  of  tlio  cod  projecting  on  the  outnide,  like  Uie 
clapboards  on  a  house,  wUiXe  carerull}'  uniting  and  ^moothing  them  on  tlie  iu»ido.  A 
large  venfiel  of  this  cliaractcr  haH  been  llgurcd  by  Mr.  Holmks,  plate  13,  fig.  1,  from  the 
Mancos  Cliff  houses.   BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Geogr.  Sur.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1, 1876.— F.  W.  P. 
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tied  with  fibres  of  a  species  of  Agave^  and  is  like  those  used  by 
the  Moqui,  Pah  Utes,  Navajos  and  Apaches. 

Fragment  of  roasted  leaf  of  a  species  of  Agave  (12,13G).  The 
leaves  of  the  Agave  are  used  by  .the  present  Indians  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Pine  cone  (12,137),    The  seeds  of  cones  of  tliis  species  are  used 
by  the  Indians  for  food,  and  this  was  probably  carried  to  the  cave ' 
for  that  pmi)ose. 

Several  Corn  cobs  (12,138). 

A  small  Basket  (12,1 13)  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Moqui 
Indians,  and  unlike  those  made  by  the  Pah  Utes. 

All  the  articles  above  mentioned  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the 
floor  of  the  cave  as  stated,  and  are  well  preserved,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  cave. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  obtained  was  a  shovel 
(12,142)  which  was  found  under  large  rocks,  covered  by  debris, 
and  evidentl}'^  had  been  long  buried  in  the  cave.  Figure  I  repre- 
sents a  front  and  back  view  of  the  blade,  showing  the  method  of 
its  attachment  to  the  long  wooden  handle.  The  blade  is  made  of 
the  horn  of  a  mountain  sheep,  the  horn  evidently  having  been 
steamed  and  flattened,  the  pointed  end  being  the  portion  fastened 
to  the  handle  by  sinews.  The  blade  is  five  inches  wide,  fourteen 
long,  and  not  quite  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  wooden 
handle  is  five  feet  long  and  of  a  nearl}'  equal  diameter  of  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  throughout.  • 

Altogether  the  implement  is  a  very  handj^  one  for  use  in  a  light 
soil,  and  would  prove  of  great  service  in  planting,  cutting  up 
weeds,  ditching,  etc.  Several  old  Indians  of  different  tribes  have 
told  me  of  such  implements  having  been  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  before  they  obtained  iron  tools.  They  stated  that  the 
blades  were  made  of  horn,  bone,  or  stone,  and,  by  the  outlines 
they  would  draw  on  the  ground,  they  showed  that  the  general 
shape  of  the  shovels  they  described  was  like  this  interesting  and 
probably  unique  specimen.^  On  showing  this  implement  to  some 
old  Pah  Utes,  they  said  at  once  that  it  was  of  Moqui  make,  and 
was  used  to  make  ditches  and  plant  corn. 

*The  general  shape  of  the  blade  of  this  shovel  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  large 
stone  implements  which  h:iTe  genernll}*  been  called  **tioe9,**  and  it  is  prpbnble  Uiat 
while  fiome  of  the^e  implements  may  have  been  mounted  fur  use  as  hoes,  others  were 
affixed  to  handles,  similar  to  this  blade  of  horn,  and  used  as  shoTeli.— F.  W.  P. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPSTONE  POTS  BY  THE 
INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


\ 


By  F.  W,  Putnam. 


Throughout  the  Eastern  States,  vessels  made  of  soapstone  have 
been  found  and  are  represented  in  most  collections.  Tlie}'  are, 
generally,  more  or  less  oblong  in  shape,  rather  shallow,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  knobs,  or  handles.  In  fact,  the  term  dish  would 
probably  convey  a  better  idea  of  their  shape  than  the  term  poty 
though  the  latter  is  applicable,  as  they  often  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  in  contact  with  fire  and  were  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food. 

The  accompanying  figure,  representing  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
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*^HnON8  OF  A  SOAPSTONE  POT  FBOM  AN  INDIAN  GRAVE  IN  SALEM.     {. 

vessels  from  Massachusetts,  illustrates  the  common  form  of  these 

I>ots,  though  there  are  numerous  variations  in  size  and  shape. 

I  hat  these  utensils  were  made  in  large  number  is  evident,  and 

"He  It  ig  very  probable  that  many  of  the  surface  exposures  of 

steatite  were  worked  by  the  Indians,  the  actual  existence  of  such 

Report  Peabody  Muskum,  II.    18.  (273) 
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working  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  onl}'  known  to  rae  at  two 
localities.^  One  of  these  I  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Museum 
for  1875,  page  16,  wherein  is  recorded  a  collection  of  "Rude  stone 
implements  and  fragments  of  soapstone  pots,  from  near  Christiana, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.  —  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies."  In 
connection  with  this  entry  it  is  stated  that  these  rude  implements 
were  probably  used  in  shaping  the  soapstone  pots ;  and,  from 
information  given  by  Mr.  Sliarples,  it  appears  that  a  quarry  of 
this  stone  exists  at  the  place  where  the  implements  were  found, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  of  recent 
times  for  the  purpose  of  making  utensils  of  the  stone. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  description,  by  Mr.  Schu- 
macher, of  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  soapstone  pots  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  the  discovery  of  a  similar  ancient 
quarry,  showing  an  identical  method  of  getting  out  the  stone  by 
the  Indians  of  both  sides  of  the  continent,  is  of  interest. 

For  the  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  of  this  second 
eastern  local ity^  I  am  indebted  to  the  interest  taken  by  Prof.  J. 
W.  P.  Jenks  of  Brown  University,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
discovery,  informed  me  of  the  fact  and  arranged  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  Mr.  H.  N.  Angell,  of  Providence,  for  my 
visit.  Mr.  Angell  very  kindly  accompanied  Prof.  Jenks  and 
myself  to  the  quarry,  and  allowed  me  to  take  such  specimens  as  I 
desired  for  the  Museum. 

This  ancient  quarry  consists  of  a  seam  of  steatite  about  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery, in  February,  1878,  had  been  exposed  for  about  ninety  feet. 
The  seam  of  steatite  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  hard  slatj'  rock, 
and,  at  certain  places,  the  steatite  runs  into  the  associated  minerals. 
Its  location  is  on  Mr.  AngelFs  land,  known  as  the  "Big  Elm  Tree 
Farm,"  about  a  hundred  j-ards  north  of  the  Killingly  Pike,  in  the 
town  of  Johnson,  near  Providence,  R.  I.  About  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  ledge  is  a  fine  mineral  spring,  and  the  locality 
must  have  been  one  of  constant  resort  by  the  Indians. 

The  seam  of  soapstone  was  completely  covered  by  the  soil  that 
had  accumulated  over  the  ancient  chippings,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  workmen  after  removing  many  cart-loads  of  the  pulverized 
rock.    In  clearing  out  the  ancient  quarry,  over  three  hundred  cart- 

i  Since  Uils  mliclc  was  put  in  type,  I  hare  »eea  a  notice,  in  the  Botton  AdeertUer  oT 
July  15,  of  a  tliinl  ancient  quarry  recently  discovered  in  Virginia,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Bichmond,  on  ttie  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad* 
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loads  of  debris  of  the  raaniifactory  were  taken  away,  and  this 
debris  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  fine  particles  of  soapstone 
which  had  been  chipped  off  in  tlie  process  of  taking  out  the  pot- 
forms  from  the  mother  rock.  When  this  material  had  been  cleared 
away  the  peculiar  character  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  once 
attracted  attention,  and  then  notice  was  taken  of  the  fragments  of 
pots  and  the  large  number  of  roughly  pointed  stones  that  were 
lying  a1)out  and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  used. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  many  of  these  rude  chisels  had  been 
carted  a  few  hundred  j^ards  distant  to  fill  up  a  low  piece  of  land, 
and  others  had  been  thrown  in  a  pile  on  the  ledge.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  number  convinced  me  that  at  least  two  thousand 
of  these  rude  stone  chisels  had  been  found  on  the  ledge,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  They  were  all  of  nearlj'  the  same  size, 
rudely  chipped  to  a  blunt  point  at  one  end,  and  roughly  rounded 
to  fit  the  hand  at  the  other.  Those  brought  to  the  Museum  vary 
in  length  from  five  to  eight  and  one-half  inches,  and  in  weight 
from  one  to  four  pounds ;  the  majority  being  of  about  seven 
inches  in  length  and  from  two  to  three  pounds  in  weight.  These 
chisels  were  made  from  the  hard  stone  of  adjoining  ledges,  and 
their  manufacture  must  have  required  considerable  labor.  .A  short 
trial  of  the  chisels  upon  the  soapstone  showed  the  facility  with 
which  the  steatite  could  be  pecked  by  these  rough  implements,  and 
what  patience  combined  with  muscle  would  accomplish. 

Associated  with  the  stone  picks,  or  chisels,  were  between  seventy- 
five  and  a  hundred  large  rounded  stones,  weighing  from  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  or  more  |x»unds  each,  which  might  have  been  used  as 
hammers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  off  large  masses  of  the  soap- 
stone. 

The  bed  of  steatite  had  been  excavated  its  full  width,  and 
nearly  all  its  length  and  depth  as  far  as  at  present  exposed.  The 
remains  of  the  circular  and  oval  masses,  that  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  sides  of  the  ledge,  showed  that  the  seam  of  steatite  was 
formerly  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep ;  the  whole  of  this  mass  of 
Tock  having  been  worked  out  and  probably  made  into  utensils. 

Several  fragments  of  pots  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  ledge, 
evidently  broken  during  manufacture,  and  also  several  unfinished 
pot-forms  just  as  detached  from  the  matrix ;  while  on  the  ledge 
itself  the  pot-forms  could  be  followed  out  through  their  various 
stages  of  development. 
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The  method  of  procedure  in  getting  out  the  mass  from  which 
tlie  utensil  was  to  be  made  was  identical  with  that  described  b}^ 
Mr.  Schumacher,  as  followed  by  the  California  Indians.  The  out- 
side of  the  vessel  being  roughly  shaped  and  the  stone  cut  away  to 
the  required  dei)th,  the  mass  was  broken  off,  the  detaciied  surface 
hollowed  out  and  the  outside  more  carefully  finished.  In  the 
eastern  specimens,  however,  we  do  not  usuall}'^  find  such  a  smooth 
and  perfect  finish  as  noticed  in  the  Californian  pots. 

In  one  part  of  the  ledge,  where  an  impure  seam  of  harder  mate- 
rial has  divided  the  workable  steatite,  a  limited  area  is  formed, 
which  enables  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  pot-forms 
taken  out.  These  forms,  as  shown  by  the  remaining  portions, 
were  from  six  to  twent3'-one  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  walls 
and  floor  of  this  limited  space,  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  wide,  and 
six  deep,  were  evidences  of  the  removal  of  sixty  pot-forms.  As 
many  as  three  or  four  hundred  pots  had  probablj-  been  made  from 
the  material  taken  from  this  part  of  the  ledge  alone,  and  several 
thousand  must  have  been  taken  from  the  whole  ledge,  wliicli 
suggests  that  these  vessels  were  in  considerable  demand,  or  that 
the  place  had  been  long  used. 

The  fact  that  soapstone  vessels,  of  the  peculiar  shape  and  char- 
acter of  those  made  at  this  ancient  New  Enghmd  manufactory, 
are  widel}'  distributed  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  though  more 
common  in  the  New  England  States  than  elsewhere,  may  be 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  aboriginal  trade. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Jenks  for  a  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  this  interesting  Indian  quarry,  and  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  reproduce  the  one  showing  that  portion  of  the  ledge 
which  I  have  particularly  mentioned,  as  containing  the  evidence  of 
sixty  masses  of  stone  having  been  removed. 

Among  the  specimens,  now  in  the  Museum,  is  one  consisting  of 
a  mass  of  tiie  ledge  showing  the  remains  of  one  of  tiie  pot-forms, 
which  well  illustrates  tlie  method  of  work,  and  with  this  are  placed 
the  rude  chisels,  and  a  few  fragments  of  i)0ts  which  were  probably 
broken  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  for  all  of  which  the  Museum 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Angell. 


^WES  ox   A   COLLECTION   FROM  THE   ANCIENT  CEMETERY 
AT   THE   BAY   OF   CIIACOTA,   PERU. 


By  John'  JI.  Blake. 


Ix  1836  the  writer  visited  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  in  Southern  Peru,  situated  near  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Chacota,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southerly'  direction 
from  the  town  of  Arica,  in  Lat.  18°  30'  S.,  Long.  70°  13'  W. 

This  Cemetery  is  on  a  plain,  the  soil  of  whicli  is  composed  of 
fine  sIHcious  sand,  marl  and  gypsum,  impregnated  with  common 
salt  and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  graves  and  tombs 
occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground,  in  two  distinct  places,  about  an 
C'glith  of  a  mile  apart.  Tiiey  are  marked  in  some  instances  by 
small  circular  mounds  made  up  of  pebbles  and  shells,  or  by  circles 
of  rounded  stones  laid  loosely  on  the  surface ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  only  by  slight  depressions  in  the  soil  over  them.  They  all 
^^^  marks  of  fires  having  been  kindled  over  them,  as  shown  b}'^ 
tbc  fragineuts  of  wood,  coal  and  ashes  on  the  surface  and  within 
^i^e  interstices  of  the  piles.  In  form  they  are  all  circular,  but 
Vary  in  size  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  them  are  walled  with  water-worn 
stones,  laid  up  loosely,  and  all  have  linings  of  coarse  flag  mats. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  a  great  number  of  the 
graves  had  been  opened  and  despoiled  of  their  contents,  probably^ 

• 

in  search  of  the  precious  metals  occasionally  found  in  them, 
^'nmorous  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  associated  with  frag- 
nients  of  pottery,  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Many  graves,  however,  remained  intact,  and  a  number  of  these 
Were  carefully  opened  and  their  contents  examined.  These  in 
some  respects  were  very  similar,  but  in  details  there  was  found 
a  wide  ditTerence.  All  the  bodies,  excepting  those  of  infants, 
^^re  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  elevated  and  the  arms 
crossed  over  the  breast,  and  generally  seated  upon  flat  stones, 
under  which  were  placed  many  of  the  articles  interred  with  them, 
^ney  v^ere  closely  wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  and  the  outward 
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edges  of  the  folds  were  sewed  together  with  yarn,  and  in  every 
instance  the  thorn  neeiTles,  used  for  this  purpose,  were  foond  thrust 
through  the  enveloping  garments,  often  with  pieces  of  jam  re- 
maining in  the  eyes. 


Of  the  larger  part  of  these  ho<Ues  little  more  than  the  skeletons 
remain.  Some  appear  to  have  been  suVijectecl  to  careful  desicca- 
tion, while  others,  the  flesh  of  which  is  [icrmeated  with  resinous 
euhstances,  are  well  preserved.' 

■It  if  intereHting  to  note  Uml  Ihe  bodlps  rram  Ancon,  In  Uie  MuMum.  are  not  per- 
mciiii'il  i>!  llie  ii-tliioiis  pulj^laiite,  like  ilirt-c  hure  mcntioiieJ  by  lli-.  Blake  Bod  Uiose 
Aom  Flbugun  coUticleU  1>;  Mr.  AguBBii F.  W.  P. 
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There  are  no  traditions  connected  with  thia  particular  cemetery, 
or  similar  ones  in  tliia  neighborliood,  and  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  of  Indian  origin,  evince  no  resptict  for  them, 
although  not  wanting  in  tliose  sentiments  whicli  leail  them  to  view 
vith  horror  the  desecration  of  the  last  resting  places  of  those  whom 
they  consider  their  kindred. 


Figures  1,  2,  and  8  represent  three  mummies  from  one  of  the 
tombs,  or  walled  graves,  referred  to,  seletted  from  among  those 
which  were  evidently  intact,  and  in  the  best  stale  of  preservation. 

Figure  1  represents  a  body  (13037)  from  which  none  of  the 
coverings  have  been  removed,  and  presents  the  appeai'ance  of  all 
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of  tliose  wliich  are  in  a  good  stiite  of  preservation.  It  is  closely 
wrapped  in  woollen  giinneiits,  outside  of  which,  aroiiml  the  iicad, 
ia  woiind  n  th],-ea(l,  baving  attaclieil  to  it  small  featheiit  of  various 
colors.  The  inclined  position,  toward  one  side,  of  the  iicatl  and 
legs,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  suiierinciimbeiit  sandj- 
6oil  u|}on  the  body  wliilc  it  was  soft  and  flexible,  there  being  no 
arch,  or  other  covering,  to  b^ar  tlie  weight  or  prevent  tlie  soil 
from  filling  the  tomb,  except  the  reeds  and  mats  laid  over  the 
boilics  within  it.  It  is  evidently  the  body  of  a  yonng  person, 
probably  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  a^e. 

Figure  2  represents  the  boily  of  a  man  (130.18)  from  which  a 
part  of  the  garments  beloiiging  to  it  have  been  removed,  exposing 
to  view  the  head,  part  of  the  breast,  and  one  hand.     \Vilh  the 


CAI-  FHOM  JCfUMV,  (.     (13031.) 

exception  of  a  part  of  the  intcgninents  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  lioily 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  flosli  is  soft,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  an<l  has  a  strong  .and  peculiar  odor  which  pervades 
the  clothing,  an<]  is  plainly  perceptible  throughout  the  whole 
cemetery.  The  head  is  of  the  roundoi  form  (brachy cephalic)  with 
n  somewhat  retreating  forehead;  the  check  bones  are  high,  and 
the  nose  prominent.    The  hair  is  long,  of  a  brown  color  and  of 
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the  ordinary  Oneness  of  tliRt  of  Eiiropenns.  It  is  neatly  arranged 
anil  braiiied  ;  that  on  the  front  part  of  the  head  having 
been  carried  backward  and  formed  into  two  rolls,  one 
on  each  side,  and  tlmt  on  the  buek  part  into  a  triangular 
plait  made  up  of  six  braids. 

The  following  nre  measurements  of  parts  of  tbo  body 
which  were  aecessible : 

Lengtb  of  the  nlna,  10  indies  ;  of  tibia,  1C.5  inches  ; 
of  hand,  7.5  inches  ;  of  middle  finger,  4.6  inches.  The 
bi-eadtli  of  the  part  of  the  hand  formed  by  the  meta- 
carpal bones  is  only  2.i»  iiiehcs. 

The  outer  covering  of  this  body  is  a  woollen  garment 
of  a  brown  color  and  compftratively  line  textin-e,  and  a 
bood  of  similar  material,  with  black,  brown  and  yellow 
stripes,  was  drawn  over  the  head,  the  edges  in  front 
stitched  togclher,  and,  at  the  boltoin,  to  the  olber  gar- 
ment. Over  this  was  a  cap  (1;50;!9),  Kig.  3,  also  of 
woollen  threads,  of  various  colors,  closely  and  ingen- 
iously woven,  anrmonnted  with  a  tuft.  Fig.  4,  made  tip 

Fig.  4. 


of  twelve  small  bunches  of  feathers,  and  in  front  an  ornament 
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formed  of  quills  of  the  condor.  [Not  now  in  the  collection]. 
Around  the  cup  was  a  woollen  coi'd  about  eight  feet  long  (13111), 
the  outer  [lart  of  tilack  and  yellow  tbrands  neatly  woven  around  a 
central  core.  A  smaller  cord  made  of  hair,  attached  to  its  lower 
edge,  served  to  keep  it  in  place  when  tied  under  the  chin,  aa  shown 
by  the  bow-knot  connecting  the  ends.  There  was  also  around  the 
cap  a  thread  with  small  feathers  of  dltfevcnt  colors,  and  a  single 
flint  arrow-head  attached  to  it  (13040),  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Secured  to  the  back  by  a  hair  coni,  and  also  by  stitches  to  the 
outer  covering,  was  a  (jniver  [not  now  in  the  collection],  contain- 
ing five  arrows  [four  are  now  in  the  collection]  (13041),  the  heads 
are  of  stone  and 
the  shafts,  which 
are  in  two  parts, 
are  about  two  feet 
long;  one  of  these 
anows   is   re |) re- 
sented in  Fig.  5. 
Suspended    by 
ft  fiat  belt,  passed 
over  the  shoulder, 
on  ouc  side,  was  a 
bag  (13042)  con- 
taining leaves  of 
Coca  {Erythroxy- 
lon  Coca)  and    a 
thin  silver  medal. 
The  belt,  or  band, 
by  which  Ihe  bag 
was    secured,     is 
woven  and  of  fine 
yarn  in  handsoine 
black,  whito  and  brown  figures,  with  a  border  of  red  on  one  side 
and  brown  on  the  other;  it  is  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  over 
an  inch  wide.     The  bag,  measuring  seven  by  eight  inches,  is  very 
handsomely  and  evenly  woven  of  fine  yarn,  in  black,  white  and 
brown  stripes,  and   the  edges  are  very  curiously  and  tastefully 
Bswcd  together  with  red,  j'cllow,  blue  and  white  thread. 

The  silver  medal,  or  ornament  ( 130-13),  Fig.  6,  found  in  the  bag, 
ia  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    A  space  in  the  centre, 


thrM-foiirtho  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  countersunk  on  one  side, 
BQd  in  the  centre  of  this  there  is  a  small  round  hole ;  there  are 
Mso  indentations  on  one  side,  all  around,  near  the  edge.  A  tri* 
'ngiilar  piece  about  three-eiglitbs  of  nn  inch  long  is  wanting  to 
render  ihe  circle  complete,  but  this  may  have  been  broken  off 
^^dentally.  The  medal  is  very  thin  and  brittle  from  oxidation. 
-^  hair  cord,  about  two  feet  long,  is  attached  to  it,  by  nhich  it 
""^y  have  been  suspended  from  the  neck, 

^'pon  removing  the  cap  and  hood  there  was  found,  beneath  the 
^7''7  a  small  earthen  vessel  (13044),  Fig.  7,  about  two  inches  in 
lameter,  the  top  of  which  had  been  closed  by  a  membrane,  part 
"  which,  with  the  string  which  fastened  it  around  tJie  neck,  still 
remains  attached.    It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cup  contained 


CLAT  VBHIL  FOD»D  WITH  MUNMT.     Natural  iLzfl. 

originally  a  liquid,  and  this  may  account  for  the  condition  in  which 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  before  mentioned,  was  found,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  also  account  for  the  oxidation  of  the  silver  medal.  Such 
a  liquid  woufd  most  likely  be  Chkha,  an  acid  drink,  prepared  by 
fermenting  roasted  maize,  which  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Peru, 

Figure  8  represents  the  body  of  a  female  (13045),  from  which 
^1  Ibe  wrappings  have  been  removed.    The  fleshy  parts  of  a  dark 


brown  color  are  soft,  nnd  tlie  joints  slightly  flexible.  For  its 
preservation  tlie  same  means  eviilently  were  iisc-d  as  for  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  the  body  whidi  has  just  been  described.  The  followiog 
are  measurements  of  parts  of  the  skeleton : 


Fig.  8 


Kt'MMV  Oy  A  WOMAN  TllOyt  I'EKU,     (13015.) 

Length  of  liiinicriis,  9  inches;  of  ulna,  8  inches;  cf  hand,  5.5 
inches  ;  of  middle  finger,  3.5  indies  ;  of  femur,  13  inclics  ;  of  liliia, 
12  inches;  of  foot,  7.7  Indies. 

The  breadlh  of  the  hand  in  the  wiilcat  part  is  only  two  inches, 
and  that  of  the  foot  only  two  and  a  half  indies. 
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From  the  ankles  to  the  knees  the  legs  are  coated  with  red  paint, 
and  there  are  marks  of  the  same  pigment  on  the  hair  of  the  head. 
The  head  resembles  in  form  that  of  the  body  last  mentioned.  The 
hair  upon  it  is  fine,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  when  first  exposed 
was  smooth  and  neatly  arranged  in  braids  passed  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  then  carried  backward  and  secured  on  each 
side  of  the  head  above  the  ears.  It  is  somewhat  coarser  and  much 
shorter  than  the  hair  on  the  head  of  the  man.^  This  body,  like 
the  one  represented  in  Fig.  1,  when  first  found,  was  closely 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments.  On  the  outside  a  cord  w^as  passed 
several  times  around  it,  and  one  also  between  the  outer  covering 
and  that  nearest  within  it. 

Upon  removing  the  outer  covering  there  were  found  beneath  it 
the  following  articles : 

A  wooden  comb  (13046),  much  worn,  with  hair  adhering  to  the 
teetb. 

A  pair  of  sandals  (13047),  about  five  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  two  inches  broad,  painted  red.  . 

Three  needles  of  thorn  (13048),  about  three  inches  long,  tied 
together. 

Two  balls  of  yarn  (13049),  one  of  them  colored  green  and  very 
tender,  the  other  white  and  strong. 

A  small  package  of  shells,  Littorina  Peruviana  (13050). 

A  bladder  containing  red  pigment  (13051). 

A  small  package  of  But  He  (13052). 

A  bladder  containing  a  gum  resin  (13053),  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  treating  a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  first  described, 
with  water  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

A  pod  from  an  Algaroha  tree  [not  now  in  the  collection]. 

Two  mussel  shells,  Mytilus  (13054). 

Several  locks  of  human  hair  (13055),  some  of  them  rolled  with 
leaves  of  coca. 

On  removal  of  the  inner  garment,  the  body  appeared  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  with  impressions  of  the  cloth  upon  the  flesh  particularly 
about  the  face. 

In  the  same  tomb  there  were  the  remains  of  an  infant  (13056), 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  black  woollen  cloth  (13057),  and  enclosed 
in  the  skin  of  a  penguin  [not  now  in  collection],  with  the  feather 

3  Among  many  Indian  tribe  1 1  is  a  ciutotn  when  a  relation  dies  for  Lbo  women  to  cut 
Bhott  tlielr  hair.    The  men  eevcr  on.y  a  lock  or  two. 
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Bide  irnrard.  Attached  to  the  inner  wrapper  was  a  pair  of  sandals, 
Fig.  9,  about  two  and  a  half  indies  in  length  (13059).  Between 
the  wrappers  were  several  small  rolls  of  cotton  (13060),  also  rolls 
of  hair  of  the  Vicuna  (13061),  with  leaves  of  coca,  two  mussel 
BhelU  (I30C2),  and  several  small  shells  (130G3)  of  the  kind  before 
mentioned.  The  infant  was  dressed  in  a  garment  of  brown  cloth 
(13058).  The  head  was  partly  covered  by  a  loose  cap  (13064), 
lined  with  a  wadding  of  cotton  and  hair  covered  with  red  paint. 
Within  it  was  a  large  lock  of  soft  Imman  hair  (13O0.i)  on  which 
the  head  rested;  also,  folded  in  a  small  piece  of  cloth  (130G6), 
and  tied  with  care,  was  a  brown  thread  (13067)  with  seven  knots 
[only  one  knot  now  left]  in  it,'  and  on  one  end  what  appears  like, 


BAKDAL  mOM  MDHXT  OP  XX  INFANT.     KBtlinl  >tie.     (13036.) 

and  probably  is,  a  part  of  the  umbilical  cord  (130G8).  Around  the 
neck  was  a  green  cord  [not  now  iu  the  collection]  with  a  small 
shell  attached  to  it.  Of  tins  body,  little  more  than  the  skeleton 
and  the  scalp,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  very  fine  dark  bronn 
hair,  remain.  The  appearance  of  this  and  many  similar  bo<liea 
of  infants,  found  in  tins  and  other  Penivtan  cemeteries,  shows  tbat 
no  efforts  were  made  for  their  preservation,  at  least  no  other  Uian, 
perhaps,  by  desiccation. 
A  foetal  body  (13009),  in  its  wrapper  (13070),  was  also  found 

■  Probnbly  a  quipu,  qiilppni 
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in  this  tomb,  and  it  is  particularly  doserving  of  notice  that,  in 
many  others,  ftetuses  were  found  preserved  as  carefully  aa  the 
body  of  the  infant  just  deacribed. 

Besides  the  articles  before  enumerated,  there  were  found  in  the 
tomb,  a  package  of  coca  done  up  m  a  brown  cloth  (13073),  and  a 
number  of  woollen  bags,  of  various  patterns  and  sizes,  some  of 
them  containing  maize  (13071)  both  ground  and  unground,  and 
others  leaves  of  coca  (13072).  Several  of  these  bags  are  of  fine 
>nd  even  testure  with  ingeniously  woven  figures  of  various  pat- 
terns and  colors.  Many  of  them  are  much  worn  and  have  been 
Deatiy  repaired.  Each  bag  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth, 
*o\eii  of  the  exact  size  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
i&lcnded,  and  this  remark  is  applicable  to  every  article  made  of  cloth 


Kbich  was  found  in  the  cemetery.  The  fabric  is  generally  evenly 
iroveti,  often  fine  and  soft,  of  threads  dyed  with  durable  colors 
conBisting  of  two  or  more  strands.  The  sewing  is  generaJIy 
strong,  uniform  and  often  ornamental.  One  of  these  bags  con- 
tained a  long  cotton  cord  [not  now  in  the  collection]  formed  of  nine 
strands  evenly  twisted  together  and  as  uniTorm  throiigliout  as  if 
made  by  means  of  modern  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  as  being 
almost  the  only  article  made  from  this  material  which  was  found. 
Another  bag  (13074)  of  fine  texture,  differing  in  pattern 
from  the  rest,  contained  five  locks  of  human  hair  (13074),  and  a 
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Fig.  II. 


single  bead  formed  of  CJmjsocolIa  (13075).     This  hair  is  fine  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of  color ; 

it  is  of  several  shades  of  brown  in  all  the   locks 
excepting  one,  which  is  black. 

If,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  hair  on  the  mum- 
mies, now  brown,  was  originally  black  and  bad 
changed  by  age,  why  should  not  this  lock  of  black 
hair  have  changed  also? 

Other  articles  found  in  the  tomb  were : 
A  piece  of  unfinished  work  (13076)  of  woollen 
threads  of  various  colors,  upon  a  rude  frame  made 
of  twigs;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  10;  with  it  there 
were  a  thorn  needle  with  a  piece  of  thread  still  in 
the  eye  (13077),  and  three  balls  of  yarn  (13078). 
From  its  having  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  woman,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged  a  short 
time  before  her  death. 

Similar  pieces  of  unfinished  work  (13079)  were 
found  in  other  tombs  ;  for  what  they  were  designed 
is  unknown,  possibly  for  caps  like  the  one  which 
has  been  described. 

Several  spindles  and  distaffs  (13080)  of  wood, 
and  one  of  wood  and  stone  (13081)  were  found; 
one  with  a  stone  whorl  is  represented  by  Fig.  11. 
These  simple  instruments  for  spinning  by  hand  are 
in  common  use  at  the  present  day,  and  weaving 
is  still  done,  to  some  extent,  by  Indian  women  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  loom  ;  the  warp  being 
held  b}'  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  woof 
inserted  under  and  over  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
long  wooden  needle. 

The  only  articles  of  metal  found  in  this  toitih, 
beside  the  silver  disc  before  mentioned,  were  two 
knives  of  coi)per  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage 
of  tin,  each  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal,  with 
the  handles  in  the  middle  of,  and  at  a  right  angle  to,  the  blade  ; 
in  one  of  them  (1308*^),  Fig.  12,  the  end  of  the  handle  represents 
the  head  of  a  Llama,  The  blade  of  the  largest  (13083),  Fig.  13,  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide ;  the 
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handle  meaeures  two  and  a  half  inches  fVom  ita  end  to  the  edge  of 
Ibe  blade.  rig.  la. 

There  were  three  combs 
(13084)  similar  to  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned,  one  of  these  is 
represented  in  Fig.  14.  The 
teeth,  each  of  which  ia  formed 
of  a  separate  piece  of  bard 
wooti,  are  bound  together  be- 
tween two  semicylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  by  thread. 

Several  ears  of  corn  or 
maize  (13085),  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  receptacle  is  re- 
markablysniall, the  grain  long 
>nd  cylindrical,  and  the  fari- 
naceous portion  nearly  free 
ttom  oil.  All  efforts  to  make  it  vegetate  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Hg.  IS.  A    thorn    needle 

with  an  eye  (13086), 
and  a  thorn  (13087) 
such  as  the  needles 
wore  made  of. 

A  small  pointed 
stick  (13088)  show- 
ing marks  of  fire. 
Six  pointed  sticks 
of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  (13090),  and 
five  larger  pointed 
sticks  of  difTei'ent 
shape  (13091). 

Three   knives,   or 

possibly  arrows,  Fig. 

15,      actual       size, 

made  of  stone  and 

fixed  in  short  wooden 

■Muza  woFB  FROM  ANCIENT  oEAVE,  PEBu.  Sal.  <i,e.    immHeg^    or    shafts, 

pointed  at  the  end  as  if  for  insertion  in  a  reed  (13002). 

Two  peculiar  articles  made  of  small  sticks  bound  together  by 

Betort  Pbabodt  Muskuu,  II.    19, 
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cross  cords  in  a  peculiar  manner  (13093), 
Fig.  16. 

Two  fiinjiU  open-work  baskets  made  of 
split  reeds  (13094),  Fig.  17.  Small  and 
beautifully  made  basket  of  reeda  (13096), 
Fig.  18. 

A  piece  of  nnGnislied  work  (13095),  like 
that  described  on  a  preceding  page  and  rep* 
resented  by  figure  10.  Foot  of  a  bird  pre- 
pared in  a  peculiar  manner  (13097),  some- 
what like  a  bottle  with  a  wooden  stopper 
(13089). 

A  small  twig  bound  with  tine  thread  and  • 
having  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  botr 
(13098),  perhaps  a  child's  plaything. 


COMB  FROM  ANCIKsr  OKAVE,  FEBU,  |.     (ISOW.) 

Two  lots  of  wool  of  the  Vicuna  (13099). 

A  small  gourd  bottle  (13100)  ornamented 
about  the  mouth. 

Beside  the  articles  enumerated,  there  are 
a  number  of  earthen  vessels,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  represented  in  the  following  figures, 
both  glazeil  and  unglazcd  ;  some  are  plain 
and  otiiers  are  ornamented.  They  were 
moulded  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  a  pot- 
ter's wheel. 

One  of  them  (13101),  Fig.  19,  rudely  rep- 
resents  a  bird ;   similar  vessels  have    been 


fonnd  unbroken,  wbich,  when  filled  with  water  nnd  rocked  forward 
ftnd  backward,  emit  a  souotl  not  unlike  tlie  note  of  a  bird. 

Tig.  18. 


Figure  20  represents  a  beantifiil  jar  (13102),  in  which  tlie  liowl 
pwt  is  supiJorted  by  tlie  head  and  horns  of  a  deer. 

Another  sj'innietri- 
cii  and  beaiitifnl  ves- 
sel (13103)  of  clay,  ia 
lliat  represented  by 
Fig.  21.  Still  another 
vessel  (13104)  of  the 
Mmegeneral  character 
of  pottery,  but  not  so 
symmetrical,  is  shown, 
of  natural  size,  in 
Figure  22, 

These  several  ex- 
nmples  of  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian ceramic  art, 
are  made  of  fine  clay 
sod      well      finished. 

The  ornamentnlion  is 

in   black    nml    white 

paiuton  a  red  grontiil, 

or  as  in  the  case  of 

Figure  22,  black  and 

red    on    a    brownish       UAsaet  fiiom  ascient^hmb,  feru.  .  m.  me. 

gtound. 
An  interesting  clay   bowl_  is   shown  in   Fig.  23.     Tliis  bowl 


(13107)  i9  nell  made  and  carefully  finished,  and  as  shoim  in  the 


figure  is  ornamented  on  tbe  inside  by  two  blacic  lines  of  border, 
under  wbich  are  represented  three  birds. 


.   (13101.)   a,  Tbe  p«tt«ni  01 


Figure  34  representa,  of  natural  size,  a  peculiar  pointed  little 
Tessel  (13106)  of  black  clay;  and  Figure  25,  also  of  natural  size, 
asmall  rudely  made  pitcher-shaped  vessel  (13105). 


'^'^Veral  other  vessels  of  clay  were  collected  and  are  with  the 
<=**"ection  (Noa.  13108,  13109,  13110). 

''Plierical  vessels,  such  as  are  leprcseiitcd  in  the  drawings,  are 
"*ed  in  Peru  at  the  present  time  for  preparing  a  kind  of  tea  from 
iraves  of  coca,  which  is  used  for  medicinnl  purposes,  and  sipped 
"y  means  of  a  small  tube  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  top.* 

*'n  the  iHd  pnrtu  of  Fern,  nii-h  \«  the  imtare  of  tlis  ■oil  nncl  rllninte  tlmt  artltln 

""'••h  itoiil.l  iwon  periBh  in  h  humid  iilnioB|jlic™  drc  ho™,  ndcr  the  ln|i»e  of  ceniiirie>, 

"""*!  pcifecdj-  iirepBrveil.    The  hnrHI  groiimlB  nffonl  the  Inrecst  ntin.lier  iif  inure -tiDg 

^>i  nlilcli  STioce  alrong  reellnga  of  ullachioent  nod  regiird  for  ttio  deail  on  the  part 


The  crania  found  in  tlie  cemetery,  and  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  llioae  found  in  other  similar  cemeteries,  present  two 
distinct  forms,  the  one  rounded  and  the  other  elongated.    Those 


of  the  bodies  described  are  of  the  former  shape.     A  large  number 
were  collected  and  brought  together,  and  from  them  a  sciectioQ  of 


if  IlK'Lr  relBiJFea  and  rtieadf. 
Uie  rlci.ii  or  the  vurlaiii  arlip 
Koul.l  bu  uwriil  Eo  (lie  lieuCHs 

It  is  s  coTnmon  opinioa  (hut  tlie  ca»tom  of  baiial  with 
\i!B  found  in  w]>uli;hrc«,  ureit  oot  of  a  beiiof  thai  lh«7 

Uiiit  II  WBb  Uie  ivmll  uf  a  ftil 
liviiiK  were  iir»m)>[eil  to  luvti 
lnU<eii'l».ln»tiDgvUice>. 

Unit,  rather  lliHii  my  ptocfsa  of  reB»oiiiiig,  lij  which  th« 
il  Ui«ir  iclalivva  and  tVicnJi  vilh  loWrcotins  aosiKlMioDa 

•  few  of  each  kind  was  made,  in  order  to  obtain  fair  average 
specimens  of  eacli  type. 
The  rouude<l,  brac/ii/cephalic,  crania  are  small.    The  occipital 


bone  is  flat;  the  forehead  retreating,  but  elevated  nnd  broad  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  clonjrated,  dQlichocepJidlic,  crania. 
"^  temporal  fossa  is  not  remarkably  large.    When  the  eye  is 


directed  downward  upon  these  skulls,  tlie  occtgiut  being  towards  tbe 
observer,  the  zygomatic  arcli  ia  nearly,  in  most,  and  entii'ely,  in 


eomo  of  tlicm,  hidden  from  the  sight.     Viewed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  facets  completely  hidden  by  the  up[)er  and  fiont  part  of 
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the  cranium.  The  orbital  cavities  are  deep,  and  their  mai^ins 
quadrangular.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  prominent  and  the  ori- 
fices large.  Tlie  alveolar  edges  of  the  jaws  aie  obtusely  arched  in 
ffonl,  snd  the  chin  projects  on  a  line  with  the  teeth.  The  cheek 
bones  descend  in  nearly  a  straight,  vertical  line  from  the  external 
uigubr  process  of  the  frontal  bone.    Compared  with  the  elongated 
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crania  the  face  is  small,  and  its  outlines  more  ronnded.  The 
Mowing  are  measurements  in  inches,  (Vom  four  which  were 
«l«ted  as  fair  average  specimens  of  this  type.' 


LongiluillnH 
Puict*l  dial 


Vertical  dlnmcter.  •  • 


Of  the  other  type  of  crania,  the  elongated,  doUcJiocepkalic,  ftill 
t»o-tbircIs  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  brain,  lies  back  of  a 

'The  nnineit  or  the  occlpnl.  In  this  Ij|ib  of  PenirLan  crania,  la  common  wllh  Ihoaa 
otitis  Uexican  and  inline  of  ihe  tribci  of  North  America,  and  11  is  probably  due.  In  all 
of  »>«m.  to  acuilom  whirh  M»  prevaili  of  seciirtng  Infanla  (o  n  boird  or  bark  cradle 
li;  iDMDs  or  a  liroad  flat  belt  pHBKd  tightly  nroiinil  the  body  from  the  feet  upwarda, 
•art  oTer  the  forehead.  The  practire  of  Bwathlng  Infsnia  nmoni;  the  Periirlane,  Is  nnl. 
"'"'  »*  the  present  time.  They  are  Bret  wrapped  in  a  pqoarB  clolh,  a  folded  comer 
sf  ihlch  !■  brought  orer  the  fareheati  and  the  (rhole  secoi-ed  In  the  muiaet  described. 
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vertical  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and, 
when  laid  upon  a  table,  resting  on  the  condyles,  the  skull  falls 
backward.  The  forehead  is  low,  and  very  retreating.  The  tem- 
poral ridges  approach  near  to  each  other  and  a  large  space  is 
afforded  for  the  temporal  muscles,  between  which  the  skull  seems 
compressed.  Compared  with  those  before  described,  the  whole 
bony^  apparatus  of  the  face  is  more  developed.  The  zygoma  is 
stronger  and  more  capacious ;  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  more 
prolonged  in  front,  and  its  incisor  teeth  arie  in  an  oblique  position. 
The  entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  and  the  cribriform 
lamella  more  extensive.  The  substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker, 
and  the  weight  greater.  In  these,  also,  the  orbital  cavities  are 
deep  and  the  margins  quadrangular.  In  both,  the  foramen  mag- 
num and  the  other  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  are  large. 
The  following  measurements  in  inches  were  taken  from  three  fair 
average  specimens. 


Longitudinal  diameter. 

Parietal  diameter 

Frontal  diameter....... 

Vertical  diameter 


7.2 

7.3 

6.2 

4.9 

3.6 

3.3 

5.1 

4.9 

7. 
4.7 
3.3 
6.1 


3se  measurements 

average 

for  each  t}' pe 

BKACHYCEPHALIC. 
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T^nncritiidlnfll  diAin^tAr« 

6.4 

7.1 

Parietiil  diameter...... 

6.2 
3.5 
6.3 

4.9 

Frontal  diameter. ...... 

SJ' 

Vertical  diameter 

6. 

Figures  26-29  represent,  of  about  two-thirds  their  natural  sizei 
the  skulls  of  two  children,  of  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  both 
of  the  dolichocephalic,  or  elongated  type.  One  of  these  (13112), 
Figures  26,  27,  shows  evident  marks  of  artificial  distortion,  and 
the  other  (13113),  Figs.  28,  29,  evident  indications  of  its  normal 
shape.^ 

*It  18  of  Interest,  and  of  importance^  to  call  attention  to  the  fUct  that  the  two  crania 
here  described  and  figured,  are  the  very^  specimens  about  which  considerable  contro> 
versy  has  been  held  by  Drs.  Wilflon,  Davis  and  Wyman,  and  are  those  ft'om  which  the 
figures  in  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  were  taken.  The  seven  other  crania  mentioned 
in  this  article  were  not  received  with  the  collection,  but,  since  this  I'eport  has  been  put 
In  type,  they  have  been  found  at  the  Warren  Museum  and  the  proper  order  received  for 
their  delivery  to  the  Peabotly^  Museum,  where  they  will  be  placed  with  the  rest  of  this 
valuable  ooUection.— F.  W.  P. 


In  th^ former  an  unnatural  ridge  is  seen  near  the  coronal  snture, 
^<1  the  parietal  boues  bulge  out  on  cither  side.  No  similar  pecu- 
'isrities  are  to  be  seen  in  llie  latter. 

Tiie  differences  which  have  boon  shown  in  the  crania  are  by  no 


means  Uie  only  differences  between  the  two  classes.  Other  parts 
of  the  skeletons  when  compared  show  a  striking  dissimilarity. 
AH  the  bones  belonging  to  the  elongated,  or  dolichocephalic  type 
otciaiiin,  are  larger,  heavier  and  less  rounded  than  those  belonging 
to  ihe  other,  or  brachycephalic  type,  and  their  processes  are  more 
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protuberant  \^  the  hands  and  feet  are  larger,  and  there  is  yery  evi- 
dence of  their  general  greater  muscularity,  showing  that  they  were 

Fig.  27. 


CRANIUM  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  ANCIENT  QRAVE,  PERU,  ABNORMAL,  |.     (1811S.) 

fitted  for,  and  accustomed  to,  manual  labor,  the  reverse  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  narrowness  and  delicacy  of  the  hands  and  the  long 

'Many  distingitlshcd  naturaHsts  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  forms  of  sknlta  de- 
Bcribed  are  representative  of  one  type,  the  elongation  of  the  one  being  due  entirely  to 
artiflcial  compression.  Tn  the  two  nkulls  of  children  referred  to,  the  normal  shape  of 
the  one  appears  as  evident  as  does  the  abnormal  shape  of  the  other;  and  this  may  be 
said  of  a  very  large  nnmber  of  adult  crania  which  were  examined. 


and  regularly  formed  finger  nails  of  those  to  whom  belonged  the 
roimde<l,  or  brae hycepli alio  crania. 
In  oue  of  the  tombs  in  the  same  cemetery,  in  which  were  several 


\>oflies,  there  was  fonnd,  deposited  separately,  a  ivcll  preserved 
liead(13114),  Fig.  30,  wrappeil  in  a  thick  cotton  hood.*    It  is  in  a 


'Ho  tlnllarlj  rormed  head  was  obeerred  smong  Die  many  which  fell  vllhtn  (he 
wriui'i  obMnatlon,  and  l(  i>  the  only  liiBt»ncs  round  by  lilm  of  a  heuj  jireserveJ 
»epitue1y.   Thi«  U  Ibc  bead  oC  wblcli  Dr.  Morteu  glvei  an  iJlu<ilialloa  In  hiB  Crania 
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good  state  of  preservation,  and  this  appears  due  to  careful  desicca- 
tion witliout  the  use  of  resin,  or  other  antiseptic.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  drawn  inward  over  the 
atlas  and  dentatxis^  it  is  evident  that  the  preservative  process  was 

Fig.  29. 


CRANIUM  OF  A  GUILD  FKOM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  FERU,  NORMAL,  |.  (13112.) 

applied  to  the  detached  head  soon  after  death.  No  other  separate 
or  similarly  formed  head  was  found.  *  In  some  respects  it  presents 
striking  points  of  dissimilarity  to  any  of  the  crania  already 
described.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  height  compared  with 
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it9<1iameter.  Mensitred  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  tlie  frontal 
tone  to  the  extreme  projection  of  the  otcipiit,  it  is  G.4  inches; 
f'om  the  most  pi-ominent  protuberances  of  tlie  parietal  bones,  the 
diameter  ia  5.8  inchea,  and  vertically,  from  a  borizontal  line  drawn 


across  the  centre  of  the  orifice  of  tlie  ear  to  the  liif;liest  part  of 
tlie  head,  is  5.2  inches.  The  forehead  is  broad  anil  liigli,  the  nose 
proniinent,tlie  cheek  bones  liigh.  the  alveola  edjjes  of  the  jawa 
olJtusely  arched  in  front,  and  the  inciaor  teeth  stand  in  a  vertical 
poaition.  The  hair,  which  ia  brown,  and  slightly  gray,  is  romarka- 
hl}'  fine  with  a  tendency  to  curl.     It  has  been  neutly  braided,  and 
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several  of  the  braids  are  passed  across  the 'forehead,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  false  hair, 
so  ingeniously  joined  as  nearly  to  escape  detection.  The  orifices 
of  the  ears  are  filled  with  tufts  of  cotton,  and  the  same  are  passed 
through  slits  in  the  lobuli.  The  teeth  in  this  head,  and  in  all  the 
adult  skulls  examined,  including  those  under  middle  age,  are  much 
worn.  The  incisors  are  ground  down  from  their  cutting  edge  to  a 
broad  flat  surface,  and  the  cuspidati  present  a  similar  appearance. 
Though  this  condition  is  very  common  in  the  crania  of  primitive 
races,  it  is  accounted  for  among  the  Peruvians  by  a  habit,  still 
prevalent,  of  chewing  the  leaf  of  the  coca  mixed  with  a  gritty 
substance  called  llute,  made  of  the  wild  potato,  calcined  shells, 
and  ashes  of  cacti,  or  other  plants  rich  in  alkali. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Br  F.  W.  Putnam. 


DcRiso  the  month  of  September,  1877,  as  stated  in  my  general 
report  (p.  203),  friends  in  Nashville  tendered  to  me  such  facilities 
for  archaeological  research  in  central  Tennessee  as  enabled  me  to 
make  extensive  explorations  in  several  localities,  the  results  of 
which  are  briefly  recorded  in  the  following  pages.^ 

My  first  examination  of  the  ancient  stone  graves,  wliich  are  so 
numerous  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  as  to  form  a  marked  feature 
of  its  arehaeologjs  was  in  tlie  prehistoric  cemetery  on  ZoUicoffer 
Hill.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  graves  at  this  place  had 
been  so  much  disturbed  as  to  make  any  work  done  here  rather 
ansatisfactory  as  to  results.  The  building  of  Fort  ZoUicoffer  on 
this  hill  was  probably  the  first  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  cemetery, 
while  its  eas}'  access  from  Nashville  has  recently  led  many  curi- 
osity hunters  to  the  spot. 

One  of  the  graves  at  this  place  had  been  opened  by  a  friend  a 
few  days  before  my  visit,  and  in  it  lie  had  found  the  remains  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  mother  and  child.  The  few  bones  he 
collected  and  kindly  gave  me,  however,  showed  conclusively  that 

*Prof.  .Joseph  Jokes  in  hia  elaborate  and  intcrcHting  work,  *•  Explorations  of  the 
Aborifrinal  Remains  of  Tennee.^ee,"  Smithrtiinian  Contributions,  No.  2of),  1H76,  gives 
mnch  valuable  information  about  the  archieol(»gy  of  the  ^tnte,  and  tU'^cribcs  and 
flgnre^  many  articles  found  in  tiie  graves.  In  this  report  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a di»cu!ir>ion  of  the  facts,  but  simply  to  give  ihe  results  of  my  own  explorations  in 
Tennessee.  This  liniitatioo  is  also  advisable  for  the  reason  that  large  collections,  made 
under  my  direction,  have  been  received  from  the  state  since  the  clo^e  of  tJje  year  cov- 
eretl  by  this  report,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  Annual  Report.  I  must, 
however.  sUtte  that  it  was  most  gratifying  to  me  on  reading  Pi  of.  Jone>'  work,  M'hich, 
though  dated  lh7»».  was  not  received  at  Cambridge  until  October,  1877,  alter  my  return 
from  Tennes.sec.  to  notice  how  our  similar  explorations  had  le<l  to  the  collection  of 
nearly  identical  material,  and  the  corroboration  I  had  obtained  of  many  of  the  facts 
vbich  Pruf.  Jones  has  .so  well  presentctl;  although,  as  woidd  bo  expected  from  two 
pCTKODs  having  nearly  identical  material  in  hand,  but  looking  upon  the  evidence  fur* 
ni«hedfroni  different  stand  points,  I  am  force«l  to  differ  IVom  him  in  some  of  his  con* 
cluMons,  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  syphilis  prevailing  in  this  old 
nation  of  Tennessee.  Undoubteilly  very  many  of  the  human  bones  show  the  rei-ullh  of 
di»eaj»e,  but  it  may  be  that  the  disease  was  not  syphilis,  and  that  other  diseases  af- 
fect the  bones  in  a  similar  manner. 

Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    20. 
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while  those  belonging  to  the  adult  had  been  long  buried,  and  were 
probably  those  of  the  bod}'  for  which  the  grave  had  been  made, 
those  of  the  infant  were  on  the  contrar}'  of  a  imich  later  date,  and 
were  evidently  of  a  child  that,  not  many  years  ago,  had  been  placed 
in  this  old  grave,  which  was  near  the  surface  and  formed  a  handy 
place  for  burial.  This  fact  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  the 
caution  with  which  such  examinations  must  be  made  in  order  to 
secure  trustworthy  results. 

One  grave  which  I  opened  at  ZoUicoffer  Hill,  though  only  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface,  had  escaped  former  disturbance.  This 
grave  was  formed  of  six  slabs  of  stone  on  one  side  and  Ave  on  the 
otlier,  with  one  slab  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot ;  forming  a 
grave  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  inside  measure,  and  six  feet 
outside.  The  average  width  being  eighteen  and  the  depth  sixteen 
inches.  The  side  stones  were  unevenly  broken  to  dimensions  of 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  width,  by  about  twenty  inches  in  depth 
and  two,  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  two  stones  forming  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  grave  were  larger  than  those  on  the  sides. 
All  these  stones  extended  a  few  inches  below  the  floor  of  the  grave, 
which  was  made  by  placing  thinner  and  smaller  pieces  of  stone  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  level  bottom  to  this  cist.  Five  slabs 
of  stone,  larger  than  those  used  on  the  sides,  rested  on  the 
nearly  even  edges  of  the  upright  stones,  and,  slightly  overlapping, 
formed  the  cover  or  top  of  the  grave. 

Further  examinations  in  other  localities  showed  that  all  the 
stone  graves  were  made  after  this  plan,  the  only  variation  being 
in  the  size  of  the  stone  slabs  and  in  the  dimensions  of  the  graves. 
Any  rock  was  used  that  could  be  easily  detached  in  slabs  of  con- 
venient size.  That  most  common  to  the  localities  I  visited  was 
limestone  and  sandstone. 

In  the  grave  1  have  described  the  body  had  been  laid  on  the 
back  and  extended  at  full  length,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  grave,  showing  that  the  person  when  living  was 
about  five  feet,  five  inches  in  height. 

From  many  measurements  of  the  graves  taken  during  my  explo- 
rations, I  am  convinced  that  the  people  buried  in  these  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Occasionally  a 
grave  seven  feet,  and  even  of  eight  feet  in  length  was  found,  but 
in  such  cases  there  was  always  a  space  of  several  inches  between 
the  bones  of  the  feet  and  the  foot-stone,  and  between  the  skull  and 
the  head-stone. 
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Fig.  1. 


In  the  grave  specially  mentioned  above,  the  only  articles  found 
were  fragments  of  two  vessels  of  clay,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  grave,  and  a  pointed 
implement  made  of  deer's  horn  (11830). 

In  another  grave  of  the  same  charac- 
ter and  about  the  same  size,  located  by 
the  side  of  the  first,  and  also  with  the 
covering  stones  in  place,  the  remains  of 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult  were  found,  and 
^itb  it,  in  about  the  centre,  on  one  side 
of  the  skeleton,  were  the  fragments  of 
an  earthen  dish.  On  the  breast  of  this 
skeleton  was  the  ornament  of  copper 
here  figured  of  its  actual  size  (Fig.  1). 
The  cross- like  form  of  this  ornament 
may  give  rise  to  the  question  of  its  deri- 
vation ;  and  had  any  article  of  European 
make,  such  as  glass  beads,  brass  buttons, 
etc.,  so  common  in  Indian  graves  subse- 
quent to  contact  with  the  whites,  been 
found  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
graves  I  opened  in  Tennessee,  I  should 
consider  the  form  of  this  ornament  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  early  mission- 
aries; but,  from  the  total  absence  of  ar- 
ticles denoting  such  contact,  I  think  it 
must  be  j)laced  in  the  same  category 
with  the  '^ tablet  of  the  cross"  at  Pa- 
lenque,  and  be  regarded  as  an  ornament 
made  in  its  present  form  simply  because 
it  was  an  easy  design  to  execute  and  one 
of  natural  conception.^ 

The  ornament  is  evidently  made  from 
a  piece  of  native  copi)er  hammered  and 
cut  into  shape.  The  small  perforation  at 
the  upper  border  still  contains  a  frag- 
ment of  the  string  by  which  the  article 


'Prof.  Jones  nienUons  flnilinp^  the  cross  repre- 
fcntetl  in  several  int'tanrc'*  upon  articlos  of  hhell 
a«d  of  copjier  found  in  Uio  gnivcs  he  examined,  and 
ha4  discussed  Uie  quebtion  of  its  origin.    1.  e.,  p.  77. 


//.^3l 


Ornnnient  of  Copper, 

from  grave  on  ZollicofTer  IliU. 

>'atural  size. 


vns  suspended,  preserved  by  the  action  of  the  copper  ;  and  on  one 
amface  of  the  copper  are  aliglit  evidenues  of  its  having  been  in 
contact  with  n  finely  woven  fabric,  tlnia  showing  that  tiiis  ancient 


»u-a|.lA.'e.    k- 


1  the  ceramic  ait,  also  possessed 


people,  who  were  well  ndva 
the  knowledge  of  weaving. 

On  tlie  large  estate  of  John  M.  Overton,  Esq.,  eight  or  nine 
miles  south  from  Nash- 


Hg.  J. 


ville,  there  was  former- 
ly an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, and  many  graves 
are  still  to  be  lotmd  a- 
bout  the  hill  on  wliith 
stands  Hr.  Overton's 
|joKiiilal>le      residence, 


3  the 


ivel- 


Itest."     At    this 

I'l-of.      Josei)h 

obtained    many 

of    the    articles  which 

lie    has  described    and 

tigined  in   his  valuable 

>rl 

It  was  my  good  for- 
ive  the 
nd  attentions  of  Mr. 
Overton  during  a  short  visit  to  this  interesting  locality,  and  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Overton,  and  her  gardener,  Mr.  Kdward  Cross,  I  was 
made  the  recipient  of  several  veiy  vaUiable  specimens  which  bad 


been  taken  from  graves  on  the  place,  and  also  lind  an  opportunity 

to  open  two  graves  myself,  from  each  of  which  I  secured  pottery, 

and  from  one  a  cranium. 
One  of  the  articles  of  potlery  (IISSS)  is  here  represented,  of 

one-half  of  its   diameter  (Fig.  2).     This  is  a  well-mnde,  rather 

thick  dish,  without  ornamentation,  and  was  found  by  the  side  of 

tbe  skull. 
A  short  time  before  ray  visit,  a  stone  grave  was  removed  by  Mr. 

Cross,  and  in  it  were  found    two    interosl.ing    articles  which    he 

gave  to  me.    One  of  these  is  a  highly 

poliBhed  dtscoidal  stone,  two  and  a  half  ^^'  *' 

inches    in   diameter   and    one    and   one 

quarter   thick,  made    of   white  <)uartz 

(11818) ;  the  other  is  the  shell  ornament 
here  represented,  of  aclual  size(Fig.  3). 
This  ornament  is  made  from  a  large 
marine  shell,  probably  a  Bimt/con,   and 
is  symmetrically  carved  on  the  eliglilly 
concave  surface  as  shown  in  the  ligure. 
The  four  heads  of  birds,  resting  on 
the  rectangular  centra!  figure,  are  rep- 
resented by  simple  incised  lines.     Two 
holes  near  tlie    edge  of  the  disk  indi- 
cate that  the  ornament  was  suspended.^ 
Air.  Cross  also  gave  me  a  spear,  or 
arrow- point     of    jasper    with     serrated 
edges  (11819).  which  is  represented,  of  //f/f 

actual   size    (KIg.    4).     This   flint-point  ' 

was  found  while  cultivating  the  land  in  *'"'"'''|^"^'  ^"JJ^.u"',* ^j"^^"""'' 
the  vicinity  of  the  graves,  and  with  two 

polished  celts  (I18IC),  presented  by  Mrs.  Overton,  were  prob- 
ably once  enclosed  in  graves  which  had  been  destroyeil  in  for- 
mer years. 

Jn  connection  with  the  shell  ornament  found  in  the  stone  grave 

^drtlBB.  hoiror  n  "hell  ilisk  round  on  th«  aurfac-e  In  Itinniihreye  Co..  Ti^nn.  Tlii>  »l>ell. 
rti«k  lins  cnrvi^l  ii|Min  it  flBuroa  iilciiii.nl  niih  those  cm  ihe  one  <1p9<t11«cI  nhove  Horn 
OTennn-e  rirtn.  The  two  lomltliea  nre  helu-peii  70  nnil  Wmllc  mnin  ant!  fit  both 
lilntcH  thB  nnmber  ot  none  ^nvon  Inillr nte  large  Kettlemeiilfi.  Cnn  tl^ete  carreil  f^heila 
^  TFsarded  u  totem-'  ?  Seifrnl  distinct  pallenm  are  uuw  known,  of  ench  at  tthicb 
two  or  ODni  exumiilM  have  been  louud. 
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on  Mr.  Overton's  place,  I  give  the  ToIIowing  illustmtion  (Fig.  S) 
of  a  similar  ornament  (11«01)  wliicli  was  given  roe  by  tlie  vener- 
al)le  Col.  J.  D.  Mot'g;in,  of  Nnsiivillc,  in  whose  possession  it  had 
been  fur  some  time.  Col.  Morgan  was  not  ccrtuin  that  this 
ornikment  was  taken  from  a  stone  grave.  thon<!;h  the  probahil- 
ity  is  tliat  it  waa  so  found  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Nashville. 
This  disk  is  made  from  the  shell  of  Buni/con,  and  is  larger  than 
the  one  given  me  by  Mr.  Cross.  Figure  5  represents  tliia  oiim- 
J  ment,  of  one-half  ita 

diameter,  and  will  give 
a  better  i<lea  than 
words  of  the  dosign 
carvcil  upon  it.  Like 
the  other,  it  iins  two 
holes  for  suspension. 
Prof.  Jones  has  de- 
scribed and  figured 
(l>.  4.'i,  figs.  7  and  8) 
a  shell  disk,  round  in 
a  stone  grave  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Ciimlwr- 
land,    opimsite    Nnsh- 

Ora«mcM or  Shell  fiomNa-hviUe.   1-  ^"'«'   "'«   ^""'"S    «» 

which  is  identical  in 
its  design  with  that  on  the  one  here  figured,  the  oidy  difforence 
being  in  the  number  oF  circles  in  the  two  groups.  In  Prof.  Jones' 
specimen  the  outer  ring  contains  fourteen  circles,  and  the  inner 
nine,  while  in  our  specimen  there  are  thirleen  and  si.\  respec- 
tively.    The  central  spiral  figure  is  the  same  in  Itoth.* 

Many  of  these  carved  disks  of  shell  have  been  found  iu  the 
graves  and  mounds  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  and,  willi  the 
identity  of  the  associated  iwttery  from  the  two  localities,  go  far  to 
prove  the  unity  of  tiie  people,  notwithstanding  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  burial  customs. 

On  the  farm  now  ownetl  by  Miss  Gerlnide  Bowling,  about 
four  and  a  liair  miles  southwest  from  Nashville,  were  five  burial 
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mounds,  which,  thanks  to  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Bowling, 

were  thoroiiL^hly  explored.     Of  these,  I  parsonally  conilucted  the 

work  on  one  of  tlie  largest,  which  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter 

and  between  five  and  six  in  height.     A  second  and  part  of  a  third 

were  examined  by  Mr.  Curtiss  under  my  direction. ^ 

These  five  mounds,  containing  tlie  graves  of  from  six  to  eight 

hundred   persons,  were   probably  the  burial   places   of  a  former 

settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity',  all  other  traces  of  which  had 

long  since  been  destroyed  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     Not  far 

from  this  localit}',  as  I  was  informed,  are  the  remains  of  a  cemetery 

k  where  the  graves  were  located  on  the  side  of  a  iiill ;  a  well  known 

[  mineral  spring  is  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mounds  and  a 

f  small  winding  creek  is  near  by.     The  locality  must  have  been  a 

r  desirable  one  for  a  permanent  village  and,  like  all  other  such  sites 

met  with  in  the  state,  was  well  chosen  for  the  natural  advantages 

offered. 

In  the  mound  which  I  explored,  over  two  hundred  bodies  had 
been  placed,  with  one  exception,  in  stone  graves  of  various  sizes. 
The  single  exception  of  a  body  buried  without  the  care  which  was 
used  in  all  other  burials  in  the  mound  is  of  interest,  especially  as 
there  was  no  indication  that  any  article  had  been  placed  with  the 
body,  and  while  engaged  in  carefully  getting  out  the  skull  of  this 
skeleton,  I  could  but  feel  that  it  was  that  of  some  poor  outcast, 
who  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  a  stone  grave.  The  skull 
I  of  this  individual  is  noted  in  the  table  of  measurements  on  p.  224, 

tinder  No.  11918,  and  belongs  to  the  ordinary  type  of  skulls  from 
the  graves. 

The  mound  itself  was  formed  bv  several  irrejjular  layers  or  tiers 
of  stone  graves,  the  lowest  of  which  had  probabl}'  been  placed 
irregularly  round  the  grave  first  made.     These  lower  graves  were 
formed  by  making  an  excavation  suflicienMy  deep  to  su[)port  the 
side-stones  of  the  grave,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the  overlying  top- 
stones,  at  all  events  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two.    On  the  graves, 
^jjl^rings  of  food,  etc.,  probably  had  been  left,  which  would  account 
-  ^  tlie  many  fragments  of  pottery,  the  several  stone  implements 
^ffd   other  articles  found   upon  the  covering  stones,  and   by  the 
dides  of  the  graves. 
^dow  several  of  the  graves,  near  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and 

A  31:^01^  PoweU  and  his  party  explored  the  other  mouuds. 
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as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  a  bed  of  ashes  several  inches  deep,  in  which  fragments 
Of  pottery  and  a  few  bones  of  animals  were  found.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  mounds  near  this,  corresponding  beds  of  ashes  were 
noticed.  Over  this  bed  of  ashes  were  several  graves,  the  stones 
of  which  they  were  formed  extending  but  a  few  inches  into  the 
ashes,  thus  showing  that  these  stone  graves  were  often  formed 
above  ground.  After  these  earh'  graves  were  covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  soil,  a  second  tier  was  placed  above  them,  and  eventually 
this  was  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth. 

At  the  highest  point  on  the  mound,  a  few  graves  were  found, 
which,  though  nearly  destroyed  b}'  the  growth  and  falling  of  trees, 
probably  belong  to  the  latest,  or  fifth  tier  of  graves. 

Over  the  mound  was  a  recent  growth  of  trees,  the  largest  of 
which  was  a  black  walnut,  standing  on  the  very  centre  with  its 
roots  reaching  down  the  sides  of  the  mound  and  penetrating  some  of 
the  upper  graves.  This  tree  was  eight  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base,  and  seven  and  one-half  feet,  at  a  height  of 
four  feet ;  but,  as  a  section  of  the  trunk  only  showed  between 
sixty-five  and  seventy  rings  of  growth,  tlie  tree  is  not  of  value  in 
estimating  the  age  of  the  mound,  for  it  is  historically  known  that 
this  region  was  without  Indian  inhabitants  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and,  uncertain  as  we  are  as  to  the  period  when  they 
were  constructed,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  state  that  the  mounds  were 
not  made  after  that  date. 

The  mound,  formed  in  the  method  stated,  by  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  stone  graves,  was  conical  in  shape,  as  each  irregu- 
lar tier  of  graves  had  a  smaller  number  than  that  below  it.  The 
lower  graves  were  thus,  of  course,  the  oldest,  though  there  was 
little  difference  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  bones,  and  the 
contents  of  graves  side  by  side  in  any  of  the  layers  were  in 
entirely  different  degrees  of  decay. 

It  was  noticed  that  no  method  was  followed  in  placing  the 
head  of  the  body  in  any  particular  direction,  though  in  the  lowest 
tier  the  majority  were  placed  with  the  head  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  but  even  among  these  oldest  graves  one  was  occasion- 
ally found  at  right  angles  to  that  adjoining.  In  the  upper  la^^ers, 
the  graves  were  placed  in  all  directions,  sometimes  one  would  be 
found  lying  lengthwise  directly-  over  a  grave  below  it,  and  others 
were  resting  crosswise  upon  two,  three  or  even  four  graves  iu  the 
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tier  below.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  without  regard  to  the 
proximity  of  other  graves,  each  was  constructed  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  those  adjoining,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  side 
or  bead  stones  of  adjoining  graves  were  often  in  contact.  Gener- 
ally, however,  there  was  a  space  of  about  six  inches  between  the 
graves,  and  often  the  space  was  one  or  two  feet. 

The  following  transcript  of  my  field  notes,  for  two  days  of  the 
BIX  that  I  spent  with  my  diggers  in  examining  this  mound,  will 
give  sufficient  details  to  show  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
graves  in   this  and   the  adjoining  mounds.     In   designating   the 

■  several  tiers,  the  lowest  is  counted  as  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the 

J  fifth,  or  most  recent.     The  graves  here  recorded  were  principally 

j  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound. 

Grave  1.  Ist  tier.  Inside  measure,  6  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
1  foot  wide,  9  inches  deep.  An  adult,  body  extended,  lying  on 
back,  head  to  west.  Bones  of  the  skeleton  very  dry.  Skull  taken 
out  perfect,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  cleaning,  pieces  saved  with  all  the 
teeth.    Took  out  long  bones,  part  of  pelvis,  vertebree,  etc.     Frag- 

i  ments  of  a  pot,  a  broken  arrowpoint,  and   three  fiint  chips  in 

grave.    Top  of  grave  covered  by  four  large  slabs  which  projected 
over  the  sides. 

Grave  2.  lat  tier,  A  child  of  four  or  five  years,  body  extended, 
head  to  west.  Skeleton  all  gone  except  portions  of  left  parietal 
and  occipital,  several  teeth  and  piece  of  femur.     No  article  in  the 

j  grave.     Length  3  feet  9  inches,  width  11   inches,  depth  9  inches. 

Side  rocks  extending  several  inches  below  the  bottom  of  inside  of 

I  grave.     Two  rocks  on  top. 

Grave  3,  Ist  tier.  Grave  of  an  old  person,  body  extended, 
head  to  west,  6  feet  9  inches  long,  1  foot  8  inches  wide.  Skull, 
pelvis  and  long  bones  taken  out  in  good  condition.  Nothing  but 
skeleton  in  the  grave. 

Grave  4.  Ist  tier.  Adult,  body  extended,  head  to  west,  6  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  Took  out  skull  in  pieces, 
long  bones,  fragments  of  pottery  and  shell  of  Unio. 

Grave  5.  l8t  tier.  This  grave,  though  6  feet  6  inches  long  and 
2  feet  1  inch  wide,  was  that  of  a  3'outh  or  a  woman  of  delicate 
-  ^tfie.  With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  long  bones,  the 
^^eleion  had  nearly  decayed.     No  article  in  the  grave. 

Grave  6.     1^^  tier,     3  feet  long,  2  feet  5  inches  wide.     A  young 
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child,  all  the  bones  decayed  except  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
of  arms  and  legs.     No  articles  in  grave. 

The  grave  of  an  a<lult,  designated  as  No.  1,  was  between  the  two 
graves  of  children,  Nos.  2  and  6. 

Graves  7  and  8.  ^rd  tier.  These  graves  were  close  together,  of 
same  size,  the  indications  being  tliat  they  were  made  at  tlie  same 
time.  Each  grave  was  2  feet  by  1  foot  4  inches,  and  each  covered 
by  a  single  slab.  No.  7  contained  bones  of  an  infant  in  such 
position  as  to  show  that  the  body  had  been  extended  when  placed 
in  the  grave.  Several  of  the  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  were  saved.  In  this  grave  found  fragments  of  pottery  and  a 
mussel  shell. 

In  No.  8,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  body  were  in  a  compact 
mass  of  12  by  6  inches,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
buried  in  a  bundle.     In  this  grave  were  also  fragments  of  pottery. 

Grave  9.  Ist  tier,  7  feet  long.  Adult.  Long  bones,  pelvis 
and  under  jaw  saved.  A  ring  of  pottery  1^  inches  in  diameter 
resting  on  under  jaw. 

Grave  10.  Ist  tier.  That  of  a  child,  3  feet  long,  1  foot  wide. 
Part  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  11.  Ist  tier.  Adult,  7  feet  long.  Skull  and  long  bones 
saved.     No  sign  of  pottery  or  articles  of  any  kind. 

Grave  12.  'hid  tier.  Long  grave.  Skeleton  too  far  decayed 
to  save  any  portion.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  13.  2nd  tier.  3  feet  8  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  9 
deep.  A  child  about  five  years  old.  Long  bones  and  under  jaw 
saved.     No  articles  in,  grave. 

Grave  14.  3rrf  tier.  3  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  7  deep.  That 
of  a  child.  Portions  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.  No  arti- 
cles in  grave. 

Grave  15.  2;id  tier.  7  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep. 
Adult,  body  extended  on  back,  head  to  north.  Skull,  long  bones 
and  pelvis  saved.  The  following  articles  were  found  in  space  be- 
tween the  skull  and  head  stone :  — 

Large  spear  point  and  knife  of  flint;  several  flint  chips;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  and  two  others  made  of  bone ;  a  shell 
bead  ;  tooth  of  a  beaver,  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  wing  bone 
of  a  bird. 

Grave  16.  2nd  tier.  Next  west  of  15  and  of  about  the  same 
size,  head  to  north.  Long  bones  and  jaw  saved.  Fragments  of 
pottery. 
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Grave  17.  2nd  tier.  Old  person,  bead  to  west.  Skull,  long 
bones,  pelvis  and  other  bones  saved.  Two  flint  chips  in  grave. 
No  signs  of  pottery. 

Grave  18.  3rd  tier.  Small  grave  containing  portions  of  much 
decayed  skeleton  of  a  youth.  Shell  of  Unio,  and  a  flint  chip  in 
grave. 

Grave  19.  4th  tier.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mound  and  the 
upper  tier  at  this  place.  The  covering  stones  of  this  grave  had 
been  disturbed.  Head  to  west,  feet  towards  centre  of  mound. 
Nothing  saved. 

Gravjs  20.  Ist  tier.  In  part  under  Nos.  15  and  16.  Youth  of 
about  eighteen  years.  Jaw  and  arm  bones  saved.  A  slender  flint 
drill,  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  few  flint  chips  in  grave. 

Grave  21.  1st  tier.  About  in  centre  of  mound  and  running 
north  and  south.  6  feet  long.  Body  extended,  head  to  north. 
Skull  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  22.  1st  tier.  6  feet  3  inches  long.  In  same  line  with 
21,  and  the  head  stones  of  the  two  graves  in  contact.  Head  to 
south.  The  skull  and  some  of  the  long  bones  saved.  Flint  chips 
in  grave. 

Grave  23.  1st  tier.  Grave  of  a  child,  3  feet  2  inches  long,  12 
inches  wide,  5  inches  deep.  .  Head  to  west.  Bones  much  decayed. 
None  saved.     No  articles  in  the  grave. 

Grave  24.  1st  tier.  On  same  line  with  grave  23.  Foot  stone 
of  24  in  contact  with  head  stone  of  23.  Two  tiers  of  graves  over 
23  and  24,  the  graves  resting  on  23  and  24  lying  east  and  west, 
vbile  those  in  the  upper  tier  were  lying  north  and  south.  The 
position  of  this  grave  and  the  condition  of  its  contents,  mark  it 
as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  mound,  though  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  centre.  The  grave  was  very  dry  and  tlie  bones  had  nearly  all 
been  reduced  to  dust.  What  remained  consisted  of  a  few  teeth,  a 
fragment  of  the  femur,  small  fragments  of  the  tibiae,  and  portions 
of  the  sponjry  part  of  a  few  of  the  bones.  A  pipe  made  of  pottery 
and  a  few  flint  chips,  were  found  near  the  teeth  and  had  evidently 
been  placed  near  the  head. 

From  these  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  from  comparatively  few  of 

tl"nese  old  graves  can  either  crania  or  other  bones  be  obtained,  and 

ttoose  that  are  removed  require  long  and  patient  work.     It  will 

^Iso  be  noticed  that-  very  few  graves  contained  pottery  or  other 

articles,  though  this  would  not  indicate  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
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friends,  as  it  is  probable  that  many  perishable  articles  were  placed 
with  the  dead  in  the  graves,  while  the  numerous  fragments  of 
pottery,  the  stone  implements,  etc.,  found  among  the  graves, 
as  already  noticed,  suggest  that  offerings  were  placed  over  the 
graves  as  well  as  within  tliem. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  mound,  owing  probably  to  its 
being  alwa3'^s  comparatively  dry,  the  pottery  was  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation,  and  numerous  perfect  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  graves.  In  two  instances,  one  on  the  southern,  and  the 
other  on  the  western  side  of  the  mound,  there  were  double  graves. 
That  is,  two  bodies  had  been  placed  in  a  grave  of  the  usual  length 
but  wider  than  ordinary.  In  one  of  these,  the  skeletons  were 
extended  at  full  length  and  crossed  each  other,  the  skulls  being 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  grave.  In  the  otlier  the  skeletons  were  side 
by  side,  but  one  of  them  was  without  the  bones  of  the  feet. 

In  several  instances  the  skeletons  in  graves  which  were  about 
two  feet  square,  were  those  of  adults,  and  sliowed  by  the  compact 
arrangement  and  confusion  of  the  bones,  which  were  out  of  all 
natural  connection,  that  the  bones  must  have  been  buried  after  the 
flesh  had  decayed.  Such  instances  were  probably  the  burial  of 
bones  brought  from  some  other  place. 

The  finding  of  two  distinctly'  marl^ed  forms  of  crania  in  this 
mound  is  interesting,  and  of  course  suggests  the  very  probable 
reception  into  the  tribe  of  persons  of  another  nation.  The  collec- 
tion of  crania  from  this  mound,  and  other  stone  graves,  seems,  to 
me,  to  show  that  while  the  ordinar}'  form  of  the  crania  of  this  stone 
grave  people  was  such  as  would  bring  them  among  the  short 
beaded  nations,  they  were,  by  intermixture  with  a  long  headed 
people,  often  of  the  orthocephalic  type,  though  individual  variation 
would  also  cause  many  heads  of  a  purely  brachy cephalic  nation  to 
pass  into  the  orthocephalic.  The  piesence  of  several  dolichocepha- 
lic crania  among  the  others  that  were  collected  from  the  stone 
graves,  furnishes  data  suggesting  the  intrusion  of  that  form. 

Several  bones  collected  in  this  mound  show  the  effect  of  disease 
of  some  kind,  and  are  such  as  would  be  generally  called  s\'philitic ; 
but  several  pathologists  who  have  examined  them  unite  in  stating 
that  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  syphilis,  as  other  diseases 
than  syphilis  might  leave  such  effects. 

The  following  summary  of  the  collection  obtained  from  this 
mound,  in  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  been 
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Fig.  «. 
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buried,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  graves,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  other  mounds  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm,  yielded  a 
corresponding  amount  of  material  of  the  same  character : 

Portions  of  fifty-four  diff'erent  skeletons,  including  many  long 
bones  of  arms  and  legs,  six  sets  of  pelvic  bones,  and  twenty-five 
skulls ;  twenty-four  whole  or  nearly  perfect  vessels  of  pottery, 
nine  lots  of  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  graves,  fifty-nine  pieces 
of  considerable  size  picked  out  of  the  dirt  outside  of  the  graves; 
nine  stone  implements  from  the  graves  and  seventeen  outside  of 
them  ;  eight  lots  of  flint  chips  from  as  many  different  graves  ;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  four  made  of  bone  ;  four  teeth  of  animals, 
two  of  which  were  perforated  for  suspension  ;  two  shells  of  turtles  ; 
one  wing  bone  of  a  bird  ;  one  animal  bone  ;  all  from  graves  ;  six 
spoons  made  out  of  shells  of  fresh  water  mussels  {UnionifkB), 
thirty  shells  of  Unionidaj  and  five  lots  of  Melania;  two  lots  of 
small  shells-,  Olivella^  perforated  ;  four  small  lots  of  shell  beads,  all 
from  graves ;  one  pipe  made  of  pottery,  from  a  grave ;  two  rings 
made  of  stone,  found  in  one  grave,  and  one  made  of  potter}*,  found 
in  another. 

The  pottery  is  generally  well  made,  though  some  vessels  are  much 
ruder  than  others.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  gray  color,  and  com- 
posed of  clay  mixed  with  finely  pounded  mussel  shells.  As  a  rule 
ver}'  little  attempt  at  ornament  was  made  on  the  vessels  from  this 
mound  and  others  adjoining,  and  only  one  of  the  peculiar  human 
shaped  vessels,  so  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of  this  class,  was 
found  in  the  mound.  This  water  vessel,  or  '*  idol"  as  these  vessels 
representing  the  human  form  have  been  designated,  is  of  special 
interest  from  its  very  rudeness  of  construction  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair,  or  head-dress  is  represented.  The  two  views  of 
this  vessel  (Figs.  6  and  7),  representing  the  front  and  profile,  of 
natural  size,  give  a  far  better  and  more  accurate  idea  than  could 
any  description.  As  will  be  noticed  in  figure  7,  the  opening  of 
the  vessel  is  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  woman  is  represented 
as  resting  on  her  knees.  This  rude  attempt  in  plastic  art  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  fair  example  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of 
this  people,  for  there  are  several  other  vessels  modelled  after  the 
Luman  form,  in  the  collection  from  Tennessee  now  in  the  Museum, 
and  among  them  is  not  one  so  rude  and  uncouth  as  this. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  grotesque  figure  are  the  two  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  vessels  here  represented  (Figs.  8  and  9),  of  oue- 
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I  view  Of  flgun  i. 


820 

lialf  tbeir  diameter.    These  jars  are  made  with  care  and  skill; 


Jiir  IVoni  Stone-grave  Mgimd,  Ul«e  Boviling's  ratm.    ). 

their   good    projiortiona   and    well    marie   curves   ei]italliiig,    nnd 
closely  resembling  in  outline,  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  forms 


Jar  from  Sloiie-grnte  \loiin<l,  Mlta  Bonling's  ferm.     (. 

of  tlie  Old  World  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  wheel, 
while  their  very  simplicity  is  perfection  of  the  art.     Smooth  and 
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•*11  finished,  and  standing  fiini  and  steaily,  they  are  in  every  way 
'"l^iior  to  the  itsicd  vessels  of  tliis  character  wliieh  have  been 
'*si;ii  rroni  the  graves  and  monnds  of  the  southwestern  slates,  as 
*liov,n  iiy  the  two  followhi;;  examples  of  the  ordinary  type  (Figs. 
'"and  II).  The  vessels  represented  by  figures  8,  14  and  15  were 
'^Iten  from  graves  in  muniid  2,  on  Miss  Bowling's  phice ;  all  the 
"tiler  figures,  here  given,  represent  those  found  in  graves  in  the 
■"oiind  of  which  special  mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Aiioihcr,  and  very  common  form  of  vessel  from  the  stone  graves, 
*  "^pieseuted   by  llgnres  12  and    13.     These  are  coniparalivcly 

Fig.  10. 


Vetfe]  from  Stonc-Kinvc  MoitDJ,  Ml^s  BonlingV  fnrni.    ). 

wed  mnde  cooking  pots,  fiimished  with  liotcs,  through  which  strings 
were  probably  passed,  by  which  the  vessels  could  be  snspcndcd. 

'•y  fur  the  most  common  of  the  vessels  found  in  the  graves, 
are  cooking  pots,  of  various  sizes,  nuniKlied  with  two  handles. 
H^^'y  of  these  are  nulcly  made  and  rcscnihle  the  two  toy  vessels 
wliie*  are  shown,  of  actual  size,  in  figures  U  and  1.5.  Otiiers 
*''6  nearly  symmetrical  and  of  more  graceful  shape,  as  shown  by 
%'res  16  and  17.  Still  letter,  and  exhibiting  a  higher  degree  of 
Workmanship,  is  the  one  re|»resentcd  in  fignre  18. 
Repobt  Feadodv  MusitvM,  II.    21. 
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Figure  10  expresses  an  early  style  of  ornameiitnlion,  consisting 
of  a  line  of  punotiires,  wliicli  give  relief  to  tlie  waved  outline  of 
the  bo<!y  of  the  vessel  where  it  joins  the  neck. 

Figure  20  illustrates  a  fonn  of  vessel  of  which  we  have  numerous 
exnm]i1es,  showing;  the  pcenliar  niethoit  of  ornamentation  by 
pinehiug  up  the  clay,  in  a  i-cgnliir  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  little  knolis,  in  this  case  arranged  aroiinil  the  Ixidy  of  the  vessel 
jnst  below  the  neck. 

Other  forms  of  vessels  were,  also,  found  in  this  mound,  some  of 
which  were  dish  and   bowl-sliniicd,  like  those  figured  further  on 


Vessel  IVom  Sloncgrave  Moiin<l,  M1«»  Bawling-g  rarm.    |. 

from  the  Lebanon  mound,  and  the  one  from  Mr,  Overton's,  repre- 
Bented  by  figure  2,  which  is  a  common  shape.  Among  the  frag- 
ments from  outside  tlie  graves,  and  particularly  in  the  ash  bed, 
were  several  of  a  thick  and  rude  character,  evidently  of  large 
cooking  pots. 

With  those  articles  of  pottery  should  be  mentioned  the  ring 
maile  of  the  same  material,  which  was  found  in  contact  with  nn 
under  jaw,  in  one  of  the  graves;  also  the  pii«,  of  which  figure  21 


L« t representation  or  fult  size.  Tbis  was  the  only  pipe  found  in 
llie  mound,  anil  only  two  or  Ibrce  otlmi's,  all  of  tliis  material  and 
thajw,  were  obtained 
fjotu  Uie  otiier  monnds 
on Misa  Bowling's  farni. 
Among  the  arlii-le  ■  ot 
8|)ecial  interest  found 
in  the  graves,  wore 
three  rings  of  nearly 
limform  size,  tlioitgli 
maile  of  different  ina- 
leriftla.  One  of  these 
(Fig.  22)  is  made  of 
a  bard,  green   steal  te 

ami  is  represented  of  actual  size.     It   is   pei-fectly  Hj-inmetrical 
and  liiglily  jKiIiahed,  one  and   thiee-qua iters  inclica  in  diameter 

Tig.  13. 


n  Stanc-graTc  Slaiind,  Mis! 


Veewl  from  Stone-gmve  MounU.  Mlns  Bowllng'«  fiiim.    1- 

Slid  three- quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  As  shown  by  Ihe  figure,  the 
central  portion  of  the  outer  surface  is  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  a 
lidge  around  each  edge.     The  inner  surface  is  slightly  convex,  the 


edges  being  rounded  outwards.     A  BiniilRv  nng  of  elcntite  of  about 
tlie  suuie  size,  fi-om  Pennsylvania,  bns  been  ligurcd  by  Mr.  Itau, 


.ivling'n  rarni.    NaU 


and  n  few  otliers,  mode  of  various  mnterials,  Imve  been  found  in 
mounds  and  on  the  suifiice.    The  specimen  here  Bgnred  was  in 


Vustcl  fioni  SWiicgrnvc  Mound,  Slija  Bonlins'*  l^nn-    X«liiral  elia. 

close  contact  with  tlie  under  jsnv  of  tlie  elderly  person  buried  in  the 
grave,  and  in  tlie  same  grave,  near  its  centre,  was  anotlier  ring 
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Hide  or  slate.  This  secont!  specimen  is  one-eiglith  of  an  incli  less 
in  diameter  and  in  width,  thun  lite  one  made  of  steatite,  and 
differwl    from    that  ng.  u. 

simply  in  not  linving 
tlie  projecting  rims, 
it  being  perfectly 
fial  and  smootli  on 
ils  outer  stiiTace. 

Tlie  third  exam- 
ple of  these  rings  is 
made  of  well  burnt 
pottery,  and  nliile 
it  is  of  the  same 
external     diameter 

03  tlie  one  made  of  VBSsel  from  Slone-Braro  Momm,  MIsb  Bowling's 

aleaiite,  the   thick-  '™' 

nessis  slightly  less.     The  width  is  tlie  same  as  the  one  lignrcd, 

and  its  onter  surface  is  flat  like  the  specimen  made  of  slnte. 

Tig.  II. 


TcMel  from  SIone-sruTe  Mound,  Miss  Itoirling'i  flirm.    i- 

TIlia  [lottery  ring,  like  the  one  made  of  steatite,  was  found  i 
grave  and  close  to  an  under  jaw. 


From  the  fact  that  two  of  the  tliree  rings  were  found  in  the 
position  atntod,  it  may  be  surmised  that  they  were  lahrets,  and 
were  in  the  l\\>n  of  the  iiidividiiala'when  Ituried.  Their  size  is  not 
as  large  as  some  Inbrets  that  have  been  described  as  n«cd  by 
Indians  of  tlic  northwestern  const,  therefore  there  is  no  objection 
to  llie  theory  on  aeeoniit  of  the  size  of  tlie  rings,  altlioiigli,  as 
they  were  found  in  only  Iwo  of  tlie  many  graves,  tlieir  scarcity  in- 
dicates they  were  not  in  common  use.  Of  course,  tliese  rings 
may  huve  been  for  an  entirely  ditferent  purpose  than  I  liave  sug- 
gesteil,  and  the  contact  of  two  of  them  with  the  under  jaws  inny 
be  accidental. 

yig  ig  Implements  made 

of  stone,  though 
oflen  foTiiiil  on  the 
surface  in  llie  vidii- 
ily  of  the  old  ceme- 
teries of  the  Cum- 
berland Vallej-jWere 
not  very  abundant 
in  tliese  mounds, 
and  were  seldom 
found  in  the  graves. 
Out  of  tliiity-one 
chipped  implemouts 
obtained  from  the 
mounds  on  Miss 
"  "**  Boivling's  farm,  ex- 

plored for  the  Mu- 
seum, only  five  were  found  in  the  graves.  The  position  of  the 
others  among  the  graves,  however,  shows  that,  liiie  many  of  the 
articles  of  pottery,  these  stone  implements  had  been  left  upon,  or  by 
the  sides  of  the  graves  and  heucc  are  con  tern  ix>raneous  with  tlieni. 
Tlie  chipped  implements  are  of  tiie  several  varieties  of  horn- 
stone  and  jasper,  of  which  the  majority  of  such  articles  found  in 
the  southern  and  western  stales  are  made.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  patterns  and  perfection  of  finish,  such  as  are  nsnally  found 
together.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  can  be  regarde<l  as 
a  knife,  scraper,  dagger,  or  spenrpoint,  as  fancy  may  incline,  is 
represented  of  natural  size  (Fig.  23).  This  was  found  in  grave 
15,  with  several  other  articles,  as  already  mentioned.    Two  other 


Vessel  rroDi  Slonc-ei'a<'0  Monu 

farm.    i. 


\ti^t  implement!)  (1233!))  would  be  classed  as  scrnpors.     They 
ue  Bve  iuclies  loog  aud  rrom  two,  to  two  aud  a  half  wide. 


Veaecl  rrom  Slu»<vgrii%'e  Uoiin.L,  MlbS  UuHUiig-ii  ruml.    i- 

One  of  Ihem  is  made  from  a  piece  of  black  liornRtone  nliicli 
ii»8  at)  impure  nodule  on  one  side,  tliat  must  bave  proved  far 
less  tractable  to  the  p.    ^ 

worker  tlian  tlie 
rest  of  the  stone, 
ami  may  iiulicate 
lliflt  tlie  sernper  was 
u»ed  nitlioiit  a  han- 
dle of  wood,  for  llie 

noiinlar  part  fitH  well  

Ui  tiie  palm  of  tlio  J^ 

liand  and  allows  tlie     ^  ^^ 

opjwsite  siile  to  be     _^^ 

freely  nscd  wlien  so    '    —~^ 

heUi.  Ve*..l  from  «'*>»«  R™™^  »'"""''■  >«"  llo«Una'« 

Tlie  oilier  scraper 
is  ma<le  of  a  gray  horiistone,  and  its  highly  polished  edges  and 
Biivfaces  show  tbat  it  bad  long  been  used,  probably,  simply  as  a 
liand- atone. 
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A  still  ruder  form  of  acinper  (11959),  or  tlio  snitie  material  as 
llie  laat,  was  fotmd  between  the  gravea.  This  specimen  is  tlirce 
and  tlirce-qiiarterB  iiielica  in  length,  by  two  and  a  quarter  iu  widtli, 
and  nearly  an  indi  in  its  greiitust  thickness.  It  is  as  nidcly  made 
as  many  of  tlic  implements  from  the  gravel  licd  at  Trenton,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Abhutl,  although  of  a  material  which  ia  easily 
worked  into  delicate  forms. 

Another  specimen  (ri338),  of  a  light  mottled  gray  liornstone, 
is  a,  well  made  scraper  with  a  bevelled  edge,  and  its  size  is  sticb 
as  to  suggest  that  it  had  been  attaclied  to  a  handle.  It  is  two 
and   three-quarters    inches   long,  by  one  and  a  half  across   the 

Fig.  SI. 


rijifl  of  rollerj,  StoDi-grave  Mounil,  Miss  Bowling'i  fiirm.    Salural  siio. 

bevelled  portion,  tlie  scraping  edge  of  which  is  slightly  convex. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  iinpleuient  is  somewhat  pointed  and 
thinner  at  the  edges. 

From  the  scraper  last  described,  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  small 
leaf-shaped  implement  of  similar  material,  carefully  chippeil  tea 
point  and  thin  edges.  This  implement  (123-tO)  is  an  inch  and 
three-quarters   long,  not  exceeding  in  its  greatest  width  three- 
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qiiaiters  of  an  inch,  flat  on  one 
eiirrace  and  Laving  a  I'i'lge  along 
.the  opiMsile  centre.  Wliile  it 
might  Iw  classed  as  a  leaf-sliaped 
arrowjKHnt,  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  in  on  ii  ted  on  a  short 
liamlle  for  nsc  as  a  knife,  for  which 
it  is  well  luioplcd  by  its  shape, 
point  and  edges. 

An  implement  of  a  gray  liorn- 
stoue,  three  and  Ihree-fonrths 
indies  long,  one  Inch  in  wi<lth  and 
oiie-liair  an  inch  in  thickness  in 
tbe    centre,    is    iutei-esting    from 


its  i-nther  unnsunl  slinpc,  being 
IKiintcd  at  both  ends  and  decreas- 
ing in  thickness  in  all  directions 
from  Uie  centre  to  the  cutting 
eilgcs.  This  was  foinid  in  the  dirt 
betwepn  the  graves,  and  is  No, 
12339  in  tlie  Miisenm  catalogue. 
It  is,  in  shape,  like  the  implement 
figured  by  Prof.  Jones  (p.  13S, 
fig.  75),  but  only  about  one-quarter 
of  tlie  size. 

Passing  to  the  spearpoints, 
knives  and  arrowpoints,  tliere  are 
several  of  interest,  a  few  of  which 
were  taken  fi-oro  the  graves,  //.*^Z 
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The  largest  of  tlicse  is  a  well-mnde,  ftymmotricnl  Rpcarpoint 
(11958),  four  inches  long,  one  hiuI  thrce-ritiiilhs  in  greatest  width, 
and  one-foui'lh  of  an  incli  tliitk  at  its  expandeil  base,  wbleli  is 
perfectly  slrai-rlit  and  tint.     Tlic  stern  is  slightty  noLnlied. 

Anollier  npeeinicn  (l2'iZ'),  as  lon^  as  tlie  one  just  descritied,  is 
somewlnit  tliieker,  but  only  one  and  one-funrUi  inches  wide.  This 
bas  a  luirrow  stem  witlioiit  side  notclies. 

Ranging  between  these  spearpoints  and  the  small  arrowlieads, 
ore  ten  perfect  and  several  broken  implements  tliat  may  be  classed 
either  0.S  spearpoints,  l(mves,or  arrow- 
^-  «■  points.    Tlio  hirgest  of  those  ( 119  J7), 

and  the  only  one  baving  an  approach 
to  barbs,  is  shown  in  fignre  24,  of  ac- 
tual size.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  fig- 
ure this  is  not  a  symmetrical  imple- 
ment, and  its  sliai>e  is  such  as  to  sug- 
gest its  nse  as  a  knife,  or  dagger|>oint. 
Two  specimens  (I:J33C-7)  are  a- 
iKXit  lialf  the  size  of  the  lust;  one 
of  these  has  a  perfect  and  delicate 
point,  and  is  slightly  notcho<l  on  tlie 
sides  of  the  stem.  Seven  others  arc 
of  varions  sizes  and  widths,  bctvveen 
two  and  one-lialf  and  three  indies  in 
length,  and  all  have  sliort,  slraiglit,  or 
slight!}'  notched  stems.  One  of  these 
{iiS'dG,  a)  is  mudi  thinner  ami  broad- 
er, iu  proportion  to  its  length,  than 
^/f^/  any  of  the  others,  and  nionnted  on  a 

Chinpprt  imi-iement  lyom  S(oi>o-  liandle  would  form  a  cutting  inslru- 
grave  Moumt,  Mi«s  BunUiig'a  funu.  ment  of  no  mean  character. 

Biie.  Qj,  ^]||,^^,   specimens  from  an  inch 

and  a  qnnrler  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  that  were  probably 
arrotvpoiiits,  one  (I^SJl)  has  a  fine  iK>int,  an  expanded  ntid 
sligiilly  convex  base,  ami  a  notched  stem.  Another  (123-11,  o) 
has  a  straiglit  stem  and  a  pi'ojTort  ion  ally  longer  and  moi'e  slender 
point.  Tlie  tliird  ( 1 IKOO)  is  short  and  broad,  with  a  convex  base 
and  that  peculiarly  shaped  and  abruptly  nude  point  which  gives 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  broken  specimen  rcpointcd. 
Among  the  chipped   implements  of  flint,  was  one  that  would 
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prohalil3-  be  classed  with  the  drills,  or  portorators,    Tliis  was  found 
in  u  ^rave  and  is  reprtsenteii,  of  natural  size,  in  figure  25. 

Stone  axes  and  celts  have  not  often  been  found  in  the  stone 
graves,  Ihongh  common  among  surface  collections;  and  Imt  tvfo 
gl>ecinicns  were  found  in  tlie  three  burial  mounds  explored  under 
my  direction,  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm.  These  are  made  of  tlie 
same  lianl  greenstone  as  the  specimens  obtained  at  Mr.  Overton's 
place,  previously  doserilicd,  and  resemble  them  in  size,  shape  and 
finish.  The  smallest  is  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and  three 
ami  one-half  long.  The  other  is  of  the  same  thickness  but  is  oue- 
lialf  of  an  inch  wider  and  longer.  The  lower 
half  of  these  small  axes  has  been  ground  and 
polishetl  on  l>oth  sides,  forming  a  central  cutting 
e(l|,'e  like  the  modern  steel  axe.  The  opposite 
end  is  left  rough,  and  was  probably  inserted 
into  a  socket  of  wood  or  horn,  like  those  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  some  of  which  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  specimens  from  Tennessee,  in  ma- 
terial, shape  and  finish.  Both  of  these  specd- 
mens  were  found  in  one  grave  in  the  third 
ntonnil. 

In  connection  with  these  polislicd  implements 
of  stone,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a  fragment  of 
Hiie  grained    sandstone    (1^1144),   seven    inches 
long,  four  wide  and  two  thick,  which  1  found 
between  the  graves,  in  the   burial  mound    here 
particularly  refeiTcd  to.     Tiiis  fragment  is  evi- 
dently a  (Kirtion  of  a  sharpening  and  polisliing 
stone  that  had  been  long  in  use.     Its  opposite 
sarfaces  were  concave  and  were  worn  so  deep  by 
long  use  that  they  had  nearly  come  together  and 
to  this  fact  the  breakage  of  the  stone  at  this  par-         (five  sioimd. 
ticular  point  was  due.    On  the  sides  and  in  the       fj"™! ' Krt""frt 
Urge  concavity  of  one  surface,  are  small  grooves 
and  several  deeply  cut  lines,  formed    by  ruhl>ing  implements  of 
liifffrent  kinds  on  the  stone.     As  will  be  inferred,  tliis  is  a.  very 
interesting  specimen,  illustrating  tlie  method  of  polishing  stone 
implements,  and  with  the  three  rings,  probably  aa  important  as 

wj  obtained  from  this  mound. 
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A  water- worn  stone  (12345),  six  inches  long,  of  oval  form, 
was  found  in  the  second  mound,  and  is  of  interest  as  furnishing 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  use  of  natural  forms  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the}^  may  have  been  adapted.  Tlie  stone  in 
question  is  highly  polislied  on  one  portion  of  its  surface,  and  by 
hoUling  it  in  the  hand  in  the  easiest  manner,  its  adaptation  for 
various  rubbing  purposes,  which  would  cause  the  polishing  of  the 
particular  portion  showiug  use,  is  readil}'  perceived. 

Among  the  articles  found  between  the  graves  in  the  mound  was 
the  half  of  one  of  the  thin,  flat  stones  with  two  holes,  which  are 
generally  classed  as  personal  ornaments. 

In  mound  2,  three  discoidal,  or  ''chungke"  stones  were  found. 
One  of  these  is  made  of  white  quartz,  highly  polished,  and  is  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Another,  about  half  an  inch  greater  in  diam- 
eter, is  made  of  a  compact  gray  sandstone,  and  shows  signs  of 
rough  usage  on  its  fractured  edge.  The  third  is  three  inches  in 
diameter,  one  and  one  half  thick,  and  is  biconcave.  The  material 
is  rather  coarse,  hard  sandstone. 

Near  the  ash  bed,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  under  the  lower  tier  of  graves,  north  of  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  was  found  a  fragment  of  talcosc  slate  (11961),  that 
probably  once  formed  a  portion  of  a  cooking  utensil  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  a  large  vessel,  or  possibly  a  baking  stone  like  those  found 
in  the  shell  heaps  of  California.  It  is  a  well- worked  piece  of 
stone  of  nearly  an  equal  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  and  slightly 
smoother  on  one  surface,  which  is  a  little  convex,  than  on  the 
other.  Near  one  edge  there  is  a  hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  A  careful  search  was  made  for  other  portions  of  this 
utensil,  but  only  this  was  found  and  its  weathered  edges  show  it 
to  have  been  a  fragment  when  left  near  the  ancient  fireplace. 

A  small  mass  of  burnt  clay  (12346)  containing  the  impression 
of  several  reeds  which  had  been  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  was 
also  found  in  the  bed  of  ashes. 

Implements  made  of  bones  of  animals  have  been  found  among 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  graves,  mounds  and  shellheaps  of  America  have  furnished 
many  examples  of  the  typical  forms.  Pointed  implements  mado 
from  the  leg  bones  of  animals,  particularl}'  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  various  species  of  deer,  are  the  most  common  forms, 
and  specimens  from   the  mounds  and  stone  graves  of  Tennessee 
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Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


are  identical  in  shape  and  fini&h  with  those  from  the  Swiss  Lake 
dwellings. 
One  of  these  large  implements  (11904),  here  shown  (Fig.  26), 

of  one-half  its  diameter,  was  found 
in  one  of  the  graves  in  the  first  mound 
explored  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm. 

Other  implements  for  like  use  were 
made  from  the  antlers  of  deer,  and 
two  such  (11895)  were  found  in  grave 
15,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  con- 
tained numerous  articles.  Another 
simihir  and  pointed  tool  (11901), 
made  from  the  leg  bone  of  a  large 
bird,  was  found  in  another  of  the 
graves  in  the  same  mound. 

Splinters  of  bone  were  also  util- 
ized as  awls  and  needles.  Two  such 
(11024),  six  and  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  looking  like  knitting 
needles,  were  found  in  grave  25. 
These  were  probably  made  from 
pieces  cut  from  the  metatarsus  of  a 
deer  and  then  polished  and  pointed. 
The  smaller  of  these  has  a  slight 
groove  cut  around  the  large  end,  as 
if  for  fastening  a  thread.  The  other, 
w^hich  is  shown  in  figure  27,  of  one- 
half  its  length,  is  smooth  and  highly 
polished  over  its  whole  surface. 

Among  the  articles  found  in  grave 
15  were  six  small  splinters  of  bone, 
which  have  been  carefully  pointed  at 
one  end,  and,  in  those  that  are  perfect,  the  op- 
posite end  is  notched  as  shown  in  figure  28, 
representing  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  actual  size. 
These  small  bones  were  found  close  to  the  skull,  and  I  believe 
them  to  have  formed  part  of  a  hair  comb,  from  this  fact  and  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  combs  found  in  the  graves 
in  Peru,  and  their  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  wooden  teeth  in 
the  hair  comb  once  belonging  to  the  famous  Modoc,  Capt.  Jack, 
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Fig.  28. 


and  now  in  the  Museum.  This  view  was  farther  substantiated  by 
the  discovery,  afterwards,  in  a  grave  at  Lebanon,  of  several  simi- 
lar pieces  of  bone,  also  by  the  side  of  a  skull. 

Several  other  bones  were  found  in  the  graves  of  mound  1 ,  but 
with  the  exception  of  two  wing  bones  of  a  large  bird  (11897), 
which  ma}'  have  been  whistles,  tliere  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the}'  were  intended  for  special  purposes. 

Several  teeth  were  also  found,  among  them  one  of  a  large  rodent, 
and  two  canines,  probably  of  a  young  bear  (11917),  which  were 

perforated,  and  as  they  were  found  with  a  number 
of  beads  made  of  shell,  near  the 
neck  of  the  skeleton,  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
necklace.  One  of  these  teeth  is 
figured  (Fig.  29).  Several  shells 
of  turtles  {Cistudo)  were  found  in 
the  gravt  s,  and  though  they  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  particular  use, 
they  may  have  been  rattles,  simi- 
lar to  those  known  to  have  been 
used  by  some  of  the  Southern 
tribes  and  still  common  among  the 
Indians. 


Fig.  29. 
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Of  articles  made  of  shells  sever-  ^^«„^  *.  ^^^* 
al   forms   occurred  in   the  graves      Monn<i.  Mi^a 

in  this  mound,  the  most  common  ^l^^^^y^^^' 

^  natural  eue. 


being  the  spoons  made  of  the 
valves  of  Unio,  These  spoons,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration  (Fig.  30),  were  very  convenient 
and  useful  domestic  articles.  Many  of  them  were  found  in  the 
graves  and  generally  in  such  vessels  as  food  would  naturally  be 
placed  in,  but  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  thin  shell,  few  could  be 
handled  without  crumbling  into  chalky  particles.  Six  were,  how- 
ever, saved  from  the  graves  in  mound  1,  and  several  others  were 
collected  afterwards  in  different  localities.  All  of  those  from  the 
graves  in  the  mound  were  made  from  the  right  valves  of  the 
mussels,  and  indicate  righthandedness,  as  the  rule,  with  this  peo- 
ple.5     They  were  made  by  cutting  away  the  thick  portion  of  the 

*  I  have  flince  examined  over  thirty  of  these  shell  flpoona  now  in  the  Munenm,  and 
all  are  made  from  the  right  vulvcd  of  Unionidce,  and  so  shaped  as  to  be  most  convea* 
ieutly  used  with  the  right  hand. 
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Bbell  nlong  the  hinge,  nnd  nlao  tlie  tliin  portion  of  the  lip.  The 
shell  yeas  then  fiirllier  cut  aivny  on  Us  upper  part,  leaving  the 
projecting  handle  as  sliown  in  the  figure,  which,  from  the  posi- 
liuii  ill  which  the  spoon  was  pinced  liy  the  artist,  docs  not  con- 
vey as  good  on  idea  of  the  thing  itself  as  woiUd  be  the  ease 
if  the  drawing  had  lieen  reversetl,  ond  the  handle  part  of  the 
spoOB  placed  in  the  right  lower  corner.  This  would  bring  the 
lah'f  of  the  shell  in  its  natural  position  and  also  hIiow  the  spoon 
ID  its  most  convenient  position  for  use  in  the  right  hand.     In 

Flg-M. 


Spoon  made  Ihim  Shell  at  Unio,  Stone-graTe  Munnd.    Nntuinl  tiie. 

8ome  'pecimens  llie  handle  is  not  rounded  and  smoothly  cnt,  as 
in  the  one  ligurcd,  but  is  deeply  notched  on  lis  outer  edge  as  if 
t'lT  ornameTit. 

Many  natural  valves  of  several  sjwciea  of  UiiioiudiK  were  found 
in  the  graves,  sometimes  in  the  same  grave  with  one  or  more 
spoons.  Several  other  shells  in  natural  condition  were,  also, 
fomid  ill  ilie  graves.  The  most  numerous  of  these  wore  two  spe- 
ties  of  Mtlania,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  fluviatile  shells 
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common  in  the  State,  and,  of  course,  they  must  have  been  pur- 
posely deposited  within  tiie  graves,  while  several  specimens  of 
Helix  were  undoubtedly  living  intruders. 

In  one  grave,  near  the  head,  were  several  hundred  specimens 
(11934)  of  the  little  OUvella,  identified  by  Prof.  Hamlin  of  the 
Zoological  Museum  as  0.  mutica  Say,  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast.  Every  one  of  these  little  shells,  which  are  not  much  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  the  apex  ground  off,  thus  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  the  shell  by  which  it  could  be  strung,  the  whole 
lot  in  question  probabl}^  having  once  formed  a  necklace,  or  head 
ornament  of  great  value  to  its  owner.  The  occurrence  of  this  and 
other  marine  shells  is  another  indication  of  intertribal  intercourse, 
or  of  extensive  wanderings  on  the  part  of  this  ancient  people. 

In  three  other  graves  in  this  mound,  beads  made  from  marine 
shells  were  found.  These  beads  were  the  same  as  those  obtained 
from  the  mounds  throughout  the  country,  and  have  been  cut  prin- 
cipally from  large  marine  shells,  such  as  Strombiis^  Busycon,,  etc. 
Similar  beads  are  figured  in  the  last  Report,  p.  85,  fig.  1.  Many 
of  the  beads  in  this  mound  were  very  much  decayed.  Those  that 
were  collected  are  of  three  forms. 

In  the  grave  in  which  the  perforated  bear's  teeth  were  found 
was  one  large,  oval,  and  symmetrical  bead,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long  b}'  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  About  one  hundred  other 
smaller,  well  finished  beads,  with  a  diameter  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  a  length  of  about  two-thirds  the  diameter,  formed 
the  rest  of  what  I  believe  was  a  necklace,  which  we  could  probably 
reconstruct  by  placing  the  large  bead  and  the  two  bear's  teeth  in 
the  centre  with  the  small  rounded  beads  on  each  side. 

In  another  grave  in  which  were  several  common  fresh-water 
shells,  were  also  a  number  of  beads  very  much  decayed,  but  about 
twenty  were  saved.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  a  small  rounded  form 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  flat  bead  having  a  thickness 
of  not  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  a  diameter  of  about  one-half 
an  inch.  In  another  grave  was  found  a  single  bead  like  the  laat 
described. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  contents  of  the  mound,  I  must 
reiterate  that  not  a  single  article  was  found  indicating  contact 
with  any  other  people  than  different  tribes  belonging  to  their 
own  race,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  the  other  mounds  of  this 
important  group  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm. 
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Having  a  desire  to  make  an  examination  of  one  of  the  large 
mounds,  of  which  there  are  many  still  remaining  in  the  Cumber- 
land valley,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews 
to  explore  one  on  land  belonging  to  the  family^of  Mrs.  Matthews 
and  known,  from  the  name  of  the  fjiraily,  as  the  Love  Mound. 

This  large  mound  is  23  feet  liigh,  and,  as  near  as  the  measure- 
ments could  be  made,  owing  to  the  washing  of  the  banks,  155  feet 
in  diameter  in  a  north-south  line,  and  147  feet  in  an  east-west 
direction.  It  is  located  near  the  East  Fork  of  White  Creek, 
which  flows  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  the  Cumberland,  enter- 
ing that  river  about  six  miles  distant  in  an  air  line. 

In  the  immediate  vicinit}'  of  the  mound,  on  the  north,  west  and 
south,  are  large  artificial  depressions,  showing  where  the  earth 
forming  the  mound  was  obtained.  The  excavations  on  the  north 
and  south  have  left  a  slight  ridge,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  to  the  eastward  of  the  mound. 
About  two  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  the  end  of  this  ridge  is  a 
small  mound  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation,  and  about  three 
times  the  distance  to  the  southeast  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone. 
Along  this  ridge,  and  towards  the  limestone  ledge,  are  traces  of 
many  stone  graves  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  described. 
These  graves  had  nearly  all  been  destroyed  by  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  I  found  but  one  that  had  not  been  disturbed. 
This  grave  was  6  feet  long,  22  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep. 
The  body  had  been  placed  in  the  grave  with  the  head  to  the  west. 
The  skeleton  was  so  far  decaved  that  onlv  a  few  of  the  bones  could 
be  saved,  and  the  onl}'  article  found  in  the  grave  was  a  portion  of 
an  ear  ornament  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  skull.  This  ear- 
drop was  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
copper. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  small  mound,  but 
nothing  was  discovered  except  the  indications  of  a  fire  a  few  feet 
from  what  is  now  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

The  large  mound  was  a  land  mark  at  the  settlement  of  the 
place,  in  1795,  by  Joseph  Love,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews, and  its  summit  has  been  used  as  a  family  cemetery,  which 
somewhat  interfered  with  the  work  of  exploration. 

In  1795  ^Ir.  Love,  as  reliable  family  tradition  states,  "found  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  on  the  mound,  and  decayed  stumps  of  red 
oak  trees  that  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter."  Twenty-five  years 
Rkpout  Peabody  MuSKt'M,  II.     22. 
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ago  the  mound  was  cleared  of  timber  with  the  view  of  cultivating 
the  sides,  but  as  they  were  found  to  be  too  steep,  it  was  again  left 
to  nature.  The  trees  w^hich  cover  the  mound  at  present  are,  there- 
fore, less  than  twenty- five  years  of  age. 

Four  days,  with  six  to  eight  men  each  day,  were  given  to  the 
exploration  of  this  mound,  in  the  following  manner.  A  trench,  4 
feet  wide  and  44  feet  in  length,  was  cut  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  mound  in  its  central  portion,  and  running  east  and  west.  This 
trench  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  Two  other  trenches,  15 
feet  apart,  of  the  same  width  as  the  first,  were  then  started  from 
the  first  trench.  The  westernmost  of  these  was  carried  11  feet 
directly  north,  so  as  to  reach  as  near  the  centre  of  the  mound  as 
possible,  without  disturbing  the  several  graves  on  the  sunimit. 
The  other  trench  was  carried  16  feet  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
the  two  trenches  terminating  between  10  and  11  feet  apart.  These 
two  trenches  were  dug  to  a  depth  of  23  feet,  when  the  original 
black  soil  was  reached,  upon  which  the  mound  was  erected.  At 
the  bottom  and  ends'of  these  trenches,  tunnels  were  started  so  as 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Eight  feet  in  length  was  thus 
added  to  the  trenches,  and  from  these  tunnels  auger  borings,  three 
feet  in  length,  were  made  in  all  directions  without  meeting  with 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  central  chamber  or  relic  of  any  kind. 
As  it  seemed  useless  to  continue  the  exploration,  the  trenches 
w^re  filled  and  the  mound  restored  to  its  former  shape. 

The  earth  of  which  this  mound  was  composed  had  been  brought 
in  small  quantities,  probably  in  baskets,  and  the  outline  of  each 
little  load  could  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 
This  earth  had,  through  the  long  period  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  mound  was  erected,  become  dry  and  compact 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  sandstone.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
loosen  it  by  the  pick  and  much  was  thrown  from  the  trenches  in 
lumps  by  the  workmen.  The  fineness  of  the  material,  and  its 
freedom  from  stones  and  pebbles,  were  noticed  b}'-  all  at  work, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth  had  been  carefully  sifted  before  it 
was  placed  on  the  mound.  In  the  nearly  five  hundred  cubic  3'ards 
of  earth  removed  from  tlie  trenches,  only  the  following  extraneous 
things  were  found.  In  the  long  trench,  at  the  depth  of  3  and  5 
feet,  two  small  fragments  of  cannel  coal,  and  at  the  depth  of  5  and 
6  feet,  two  small  pieces  of  greatly  decomposed  limestone.  In  the 
two  trenches  diverging  from  the  one  first  made,  and  at  depths  of  3, 
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6  and  8  feet,  four  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  a  fragment  of  flint 
were  found.     At  14  feet  a  piece  of  the  sliell  of  a  Unio  was  discov- 
ered, wliile  three  or  four  flint  chips  and  as  many  minute  pieces  of 
sand  and  limestone  Here  thrown  out  at  various  depths.     In  the 
I        trenches  near  the  centre,  at  a  depth  of  13  feet,  were  found  three 
5«        slabs  of  decomposed  limestone  each  of  about  12X18  inches,  and 
*^        1  inch  in  thickness.     The  position  in  which  these  stones  were  found 
was  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  part  of  a  circle  of  stones 
around  the  centre  of  the  mound  when  it  had  reached  the  height  of 
10  feet.    The  decayed  condition  of  these  slabs  of  limestone  and 
the  formation,  on  the  under  side  of  each,  of  a  thick  scale  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  are  indications  of  the  great  age  of  the  mound  itself. 
The  results  of  the  exploration  of  this  mound  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition  that   it  was   erected   for   some   other   purpose   than   as   a 
monument  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and,  as  the  remains  of 
numerous  graves  near  it  indicate  a  settlement  at  this  place,  it  is 
very  likely  that  it  was  devoted  to  some  other  important  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  town. 

The  most  important  of  my  explorations  were  those  within  the 
Earthwork  near  Lebanon,  in  Wilson  Co.,  and  about  sixty  miles 
east  from  Nashville.  At  this  place  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Crockett,  included  in  the  estate  of  the  Lindsle^^  family,  who  were 
early  settlers  in  the  county,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  settle- 
ment of  the  Moundbuilders  of  Tennessee.  Accepting  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  Principal  of  the  Green- 
woo<l  Seminary,  I  was  enabled  by  her  cooperation  and  the  assis- 
tance of  Mrs.  Henry  Lindsley,  Dr.  Crockett,  and  twenty-five 
workmen,  to  make,  in  a  week's  time,  a  comparatively  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  these  remains,  for  an  accurate  survey  of  which,  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  map,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  IL 
'/        Buchanan  of  Lebanon. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  map.  Spring  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cumberland,  makes  at  this  place  a  bend  to  the 
eastward,  where  there  is  a  limestone  blutT.  In  this  bend,  near  its 
narrowest  part,  is  located  an  earthwork  enclosing  an  area  of  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  acres,  and  having  its  greatest  length,  of 
about  900  feet,  in  a  north-south  direction,  and  a  width  from  east 
to  west  of  about  650  feet.  At  nearly  regular  distances  along  this 
embankment,  on  the  inside,  are  slight  elevations  at  the  angles  of 
the  earthwork.     These  are  now  18  inches  higher  than  the  embank- 
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ment  between  the  angles,  and  slope  nniforraly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  which  was  originally,  probably,  between  3  and  4  feet  in 
depth.  Between  the  angles,  the  top  of  the  inner  wall  is  now  not 
much  over  a  foot  above,  the  general  level,  and  the  slope  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  level  bench  nearly 
3  feet  in  width.  The  outside  slope  of  the  ditch,  throughout,  is 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  and  along  its  outer  edge  is  a  crest 
about  6  inches  high.  The  sections  at  the  bottom  of  the  map 
illustrate  this  structure ;  ce,  the  outer,  and  6,  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditch.  At  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  enclosure  are 
three  causeways  or  openings  through  the  embankment.  Near  tiie 
northwestern  end,  between  the  embankment  and  the  creek,  is  a 
low  mound,  the  existence  of  which  I  was  not  aware  of  until  the 
survey  was  made  by  Prof,  liuchanan,  after  the  rank  vegetation, 
which  covered  everything  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  frosts.  At  this  portion  of  the  enclosure  and  to  the 
southeast,  the  land  is  very  low  and  in  the  time  of  spring  floods 
must  be  washed  by  the  overflow  from  the  creek.  To  the  westward 
the  land  rises,  and  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  tlie  enclosure 
there  is  a  rocky  portion  20  to  2o  feet  higher  than  along  the 
eastern  embankment.  Still  further  to  the  southwest,  near  the 
creek,  the  land  is  30  feet  higher  than  at  the  point  near  the  creek 
on  the  northern  side.  On  this  southern  bluff  are  six  mounds,  only 
a  few  feet  in  height,  situated  as  shown  on  the  map.  Two  of  these 
mounds  I  caused  to  be  trenched,  and  found  that  they  were  con- 
structed of  earth  and  stones  which  had  subsequently  been  heated 
and  burned  by  long  continued  flres,  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  their  having  been  used  for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  ditch, 
on  the  western  side,  is  a  large  elm  tree  4  feet  2  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  summit  of  the  large  mound  within  the  enclosure  were 
several  large  trees,  among  them  a  poplar  2^  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  Ilackbeiry  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Many  other  trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing  within  the 
enclosure  and  several  large  trees  had  fallen  and  gone  to  decaj'. 
While  this  tree  growth  does  not,  in  all  probability,  give  any  ap- 
proximation to  the  period  when  this  ancient  town  was  deserted,  it 
at  least  points  to  a  time  before  the  intrusion  of  our  own  race, 
and  everything  found  within  the  enclosure  was  confirmatory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.  To  the  east  of  the  embankment  there  is  a 
depression  following  the  curve  of  the  wall  on  that  side,  indicated 
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on  the  map  by  parallel  dotted  lines,  which  looks  like  a  former 
channel  of  the  creek ;  and  it  is  very  likely'  that  when  the  earth- 
work was  made,  the  creek  flowed  near  the  eastern  wall,  and  has 
since  cut  its  wav  four  or  five  hundred  feet  farther  to  the  eastward. 
The  geological  structure,  contour  of  the  land  and  direction  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  creek,  are  all  favorable  to  such  a  change  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  first  object  of  attention  within  the  enclosure  is  the  large 
mound  marked  A  on  the  map,  and  also  shown  in  section  at  the 
bottom.  Tliis  mound,  as  shown  by  the  section  (the  shaded  part 
in  which  represents  the  portion  excavated),  has  steep  sides  and  a 
flat  top.  Its  dimensions  are  138  feet  by  120  at  its  base,  and  95 
by  75  feet  on  its  summit,  with  a  height  of  15  feet.  A  trench  was 
cut  from  the  1)ase  of  the  eastern  side  and  carried  to  the  centre ; 
beginning  with  a  width  of  4  feet  and  gradually  widening  to  14. 
After  the  centre  was  reached  that  portion  was  deepened  to  18  feet 
from  the  summit,  thus  digging  down  3  feet  in  the  original  soil, 
consisting  of  j'ellow  gravel  and  clay,  which  was  found  to  have 
been  previously  undisturbed.  The  earth  of  which  the  mound  was 
composed  was  very  hard,  dr}'  and  compact,  and  necessitated  the 
use  of  the  pick.  The  construction  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Love  Mound.  At  a  depth  of  between  3  and  4  feet  from  the 
surface,  near  the  centre,  were  found  three  slabs  of  stone,  each 
about  12  X  IC  inches,  a  stone  chip,  piece  of  mica,  fragment  of 
pottery,  and  a  discoidal  piece  of  sandstone  (Fig.  31),  with  several 
grooves  upon  its  surface,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
sharpening  stone.  At  a  depth  of  between  7  and  8  feet  was  an  ash 
bed  that  had  evidently  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  mound 
when  at  the  height  of  7  feet.  In  this  bed  of  ashes  were  frag- 
ments of  burnt  bones,  stones,  and  pottery  ;  a  discoidal  stone, 
an  arrowhead,  flint  chip,  portion  of  a  shell  of  a  Unio,  several 
burnt  corn  cobs,  a  piece  of  charred  matting,  charcoal,  etc.  Under 
the  ashes  the  earth  was  burnt  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  showing 
that  the  ashes  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  on  the  spot  and  not  material 
brought  to  the  mound.  At  the  depth  of  13  feet,  a  piece  of  cedar,  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  much  deca^-ed,  was  found  standing  up- 
right, with  its  base  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
mound  had  been  erected.  Between  14  and  15  feet,  and  thus  on,  or 
close  to  the  original  soil,  was  another  extensive  bed  of  ashes,  in 
which  a  few  burnt  bones  of  deer  and  pieces  of  charcoal  were  found. 
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The  esainination,  thererore,  showed  that  this  was  not  a  bnrinl 
mound  nnd  the  two  flres  that  had  been  made,  with  the  relics  Toiind 
in  the  ashea,  lead  to  the  an |> position  that  it  was  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  somo  peculiar  rites  celebrated  at  two  periods  during  its 
construction.  The  place  may  have  been  the  site  of  an  important 
building.  It  is  very  likely  that  one  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mound  and  that  all  traces  of  it  have  been  washed  away  after 
the  decay  or  the  struetui-e,  as  would  be  expected  upon  such  an 
exposed  position. 

To  the  southeast  of  tlie  large  mound,  was  one,  marked  C  on  the 
map,  which  was  nearly  3  feet  in  hoi-iht  and  47  in  extreme  diameter, 
having  a  sliglit  central  depression  26  feet  in  diameter.     On  remov- 
ing the  earth,  this  mound  was  found  to  contain  si\ty  stone  graves, 
arranged  in  the  foim  of  a 
^'B'  "I-  hollow   square   about    tlie 

outer  portion  of  the  mound, 
in  two  or  three  irregular 
rows  and  in  three  tiers. 
The  graves  were  cnreruUy 
made  with  large  Qat  stones, 
in  tlie  same  manner  as 
those  1  have  alreaily  de- 
sci'ibcd,  and  wei'e  all  of 
large  size.  The  examina- 
tion showed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  child  bur- 
ied in  tlie  same  grave  wilh 
an  adult,  all  the  bmlies 
,      ,       ,       ,         „      >    ,.,  were  aduhs  and  had  been 

ShBriH-nliiK  Stnnc  from  Lnrice  Kloiind  viUiin 

E.iribwork.  »uiurai  r^iie.  iilaccd  St  Atll  length  111  the 

graves.  The  grave  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  child  with  those  of  an  adult  person,  was 
in  the  lowest  tier  an<l  among  the  first  made.  In  this  grave  was 
found  a  large  dish  made  of  pottery  like  the  one  represented  in 
figure  34,  and  in  this  dish  was  the  bowl  (l^g.  32),  reproduccil  of 
one-lmlf  its  diameter.  A  small  discoidal  stone  (Fig.  33)  was  also 
found  in  this  grave  and  is  shown  of  natural  size.  Near  this  grave, 
on  the  inner  side,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  body  that  had  not 
boon  enclosed  in  stone,  and  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  mound.    The  skull  belonging  to  this  skeleton  was 
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Mvetl  (12003).  In  llie  lowest  tier  of  giaves  was  one  that  con- 
tamed  tlic  reinnttis  of  two  skeletons,  the  skiilh  of  which  were 
saved  (12014,  10).  The  only  article  found  in  this  grave  was  a 
clisli  similar  to  No.  13009,  wliieh  is  tigiiml. 

in  another  of  tlie  graves  of  this  lowest  tier,  in  which  the  skeleton 
was  much  deeo3eiI.  tlie  following  articles  were  found.  A  jar 
(120UH)  at  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  ;  near  it  the  dish  (12009)  of 
which  tigiire  34  is  a  representation,  reiluecd  to  one-half  its  diam- 
eter. With  the  bones  of  the  hand  was  a  piiie  (12011)  made  of 
sandstone,  which  is  sliown  of  full  size  by  figure  35.  In  the  dish 
was  a  large  bone  of  a  deer's  leg  (12010),  which  had  been  cut  and 

Fig.  S2. 
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broken,  and  near  the  dish  was  a  small  mass  of  graphite  (12012), 
a  pebble  and  a  flint  chip  (12013). 

In  another  of  the  graves  of  tliis  lowest  tier,  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing articles.  An  ornament  of  very  thin  copper  (12021 )  which 
was  originally  circnlar  and  with  a  cornigated  surface.  Onij'  frag- 
ments of  this  conld  be  prescrve<l,  and  its  full  s  zc  eouhl  not  be 
determined,  though  it  was  probably  4  or  5  inches  in  diamelor.  An 
cwthcn  pot  (1202.^),  adisli  (12(124),  and  the  skull  (12022)  were 
also  secured.  The  remainder  of  these  oldest  graves  in  the  mound 
yielded  only  fiagments  of  pottery.  As  the  earth  of  the  mound 
was  very  damp,  t.e  pottery  was  soil  and  the  bones  were  much  de- 
cayed, so   that   great   difliculty  was    esporicuecd   iu    taking   the 
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articles  out,  ami  it  was  necessary  to  have  tLc  potteiy  carefully 
drie<l  bcfdi-e  it  could  be  liaiidleil. 

Several  of  the  skeletons  slioweil  the  efTetts  of  in  flam  in  at  ory  dis- 
eases, and  a  number  of  speeimena  of  pathological  interest  were  ob- 
tained. 

Ill  the  middle  and  npi)er  tiers  sevei-al  graves  were  fontid  con- 
taining relics.     In  one  ivere  portions  of  an  ornament,  cirenlar  in 
sliaiJC  and  abont  5  inches    in   dinineter,  made   of  two  slieets  of 
copper  closely  nnited  (12023),  similar  to  tliat  fonnd  in  one  of  the 
oldest  graves,  and  like  that,  also 
resting  on  the  breast  bone,  which, 
with  the  ribs,  h:id  been  discolored 
and  preserved  by  its  eontacl.     In 
this   grave  were   also   three   deli- 
Ciite    and    well-made    arrowheads 
(12020)  and  an  earthen  iwt  (1 2019, 
Fig.  3(1). 

Ill    anotlier    grave    were    found 

three  articles  of  pottery,  viz. :   a 

vessel    Willi    handles    (12034),    a 

large  disli  (12035),  and  tbe  water 

-  -  jar  (12033)  of  a  pattern   similar 

niBcoirini  Slope  fio.i.  (trsTe.  Biiriai       j^  others  founil,  and  represented 

Mound  willilo  EHrthwork.     N,it.  mzb.      ,       „  „_ 

by  flgnre  3(. 

A  similar  jar  of  slightly  dilferent  shape  (Fig.  38),  having  the 
finrface  divided  into  portions  as  if  designed  after  a  gouril,  was 
fonnd  at  the  feet  of  a  skeleton. 

Figure  39  represents  a  potsherd  (1200o)  taken  from  one  of  the 
graves.  This  is  probably  a  |)ortion  of  a  small  bowl,  and  is  an  at- 
tempt, it  seems  to  ine,  nt  a  reproduction  of  the  head  of  a  bat,  the 
fenlnrcs  of  which  are  more  apparent  in  the  fnigment  than  in  the 
flgnre. 

Pieces  of  mica  (1203S)  were  also  found  in  one  of  the  graves, 
and  in  another  was  a  pipe  (12010)  carved  from  a  dark  slalc  (Fig. 
40),  which  is  of  interest  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  pipes  of 
recent  manufacture. 

In  the  earth  between  the  graves,  numerous  fragments  of  ix)ttery 
and  a  few  perfect  vessels  wei-e  fonnd.  In  one  of  the  )>ot3  were  two 
of  the  shell  sitoons  of  which  mention  has  lieen  made  on  a  preced- 
ing page.     A  discoidal  stone  was  also  obtained.     Between  two  of 


the  graves,  nenreat  tlie  suifsice,  was  found  the  interesting  pipe 
(11903),  carved  from  green  steatite,  and  representing  a  man 
lioldiiig  a  cooking  vessel  wbicb  rornis  the  bowl  of  tlie  pipe,  the  liole 


for  the  inscition  of  tlic  stem  being  in  Lis  back.  Tlie  three  views 
given  iu  figures  41,  42  anil  43,  will  convey  a  better  idea,  than 
words,  of  this  interesting  relic.     The  lower  portion  of  the  figure  is 
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pipe  made  of  Sandistone,  frani  grai 


Fat  rrom  grare,  Barial  Hound  nllbiD  Ein 
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left  anflnished   as  if  tlmt  part  had   been  inserted   in  a  base  of 
some  otiier  lunteiial,  whidi  is  also  indicated  by  the  hole  in  tlie 
stump  of  tlie  right  leg. 
Scattered  irregularly  within  tlie  enolosiiie  aie  uearly  one  bun- 
Fig.  SJ. 
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dred  more  or  less  defined  circular  ri<ige9  of  earth,  wliicli  are  from 
a  few  inches  lo  a  little  over  3  feet  in  height,  and  of  iliametcra 
vaiying  from  10  to  60  feet.  The  best  delined  of  these  little 
mounds  was  that  marked  B  on  the  map.     An  e.vamiuatiou  of  these 


numerous  low  inotiiids,  or  ratlier  cnrtli  riiige  as  tbei-e  could  gener- 
iilly  he  traci'ii  a  wulrrtl  (Jcpression,  soon  conviiipeil  me  that  I  hatl 
before  ine  tlie  reinahis  of  the  dwellings  of  the  pcoi)le  who  Lad 


Jur  Tvom  griivc.  BiuihI  Mound  williid  KanblTOI'k.    |. 

crecteil  the  large  mound,  made  the  earthen  emlianliment,  buried 
thcii  deaii  in  the  atone  graves,  and  lived  iu  this  fortified  towu  as  I 
now  fei-1  I  have  n  right  lo  designate  it. 


FraK>n«n'  of  I"""": 


Ninetefn  of  the  best  doflnert  of  these  earth  chcles  were  care- 
fully explored  with  very  grntifying  resiilta,  nnd  proved  to  my 
sntisfaction  thnt  the 
ritlges  were  formed  by 
the  decay  of  the  wnlls 
of  a  circiilnr  divelliiig, 
about  which  ha<l  nc- 
ciiniuhitcd,  during  its 
occiipancj,  such  ma- 
terials as  would  natu- 
rally form  the  sweep- 
ings and  refuse  of  a 
dwelling  of  a  people  no 
further  advanced  tow- 
ards civilization  than 
were  these  moiuid- 
bnildera  of  the  Cnm- 
berlnnd  valley.  These 
houses    hail     prohably 

coDsistt'd  of  a  fi-nil  circular  Btrncture,  the  decay  of  which  would 
only  leave  a  slight  elevation,  tiie  rorniatiou  of  the  ridge  being 
assisted    by  the  refuse  from    the   house. 

Fig,  40.  After   the    recent 

soil  nithin  the  ridges 
hail  been  remo^'cd, 
linrd  Boors  were  dis- 
covered upon  which 
fires  liad  been  innde  ; 
while  in  the  dirt  form- 
ing the  ridges,  were 
found  fragments  of 
IKittery ;  broken  and 
perfect  implements 
of  stone,  several  dis- 
coidal  stones,  most 
of  which  were  made 
of  limestone;  bones 
and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals; charcoal,  etc. 
On  removing  the  hardened  and  burnt  earth  forming  the  Itoois  of 


/A*Vtf 


le  of  91  all 
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the  houses,  nn<l  at  a  dfl|)lli  of  fi-om  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  small 
stone  graves  wei-e  roiiiiil  in  eleven  of  the  nineteen  circles  that  were 
carefully  exainmed.  These  graves  were  in  every  case  those  of 
children,  and  were  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  length.  In  some 
the  bones  were  entirely  decayed,  in  olliers  a  few  of  the  more  solid 
parts  of  the  skeleton  sncli  as  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the 
central  parts  of  the  vertebrie,  and  fragments  of  the  crania  were 
preserve)!. 
The  tibia:  of  one  young  child  in  particular  ai'c  worthy  of  remark 


ripe  OMTed  from  Stcslile,  from  Biirisl  Muund  wilhln  EsTthwork. 

fl-otn  tlieir  extreme  tliickness  and  great  cnrvatiire.  These  tibiiB 
of  children  are  not  in  tlie  least  flattened,  though  some  of  the 
tibire  of  adults  froin  tlie  burial  mound  are. 

These  children's  graves  were  loimd  at  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  generally,  it  was  noticed,  tliat  a  fire  bad  been  built 
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orer  the  spot,  as  shown  by  the  burnt  earth  and  charcoal.  From 
them  were  obtained  llie  l)est  specimens  of  pottery  foinul  witliin 
the  earthworlt,  with  shell  beads,  pearls,  and  poliahed  stones  of 
nataral  forms,  etc.,  which  were  probably  playthings.  In  several 
of  the  smaller  graves  were  the  metacarpal  bones  of  birds,  which 
may  have  been  given  to  the  children  to  aid  the  teeth  in  perforating 
the  gums,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  custom  among  some  of  the  present 
Indians. 
Three  small  discoiclal  stones  were  picketl  np  in  the  ridges  of  as 

Fig.  41. 


Side  view  of  figure  41. 

many  different  houses,  and  one  other  was  foimd  on  the  hard  floor, 
while  still  another  was  discovei'ed  in  the  burnt  earth  over  a  child's 
grave. 

In  the  dirt  forming  the  ridge  of  the  house  designated  as  No.  3 
in  my  notes,  and  under  the  floor  of  which  graves  were  not  found, 
was  a  fragment  of  thick  pottery  (Fig.  44)  with  the  impression 
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of  a  closely  woven  rubric  of  coarse  tlirentls.  Near  this  wna  taken 
out  a  bowl  (12046)  with  rmlely  RCiil loped  cilgca.  of  which  (igiii-e  45 
is  a  reprcsentiition.  From  the  same  pince  was  nlso  taken  a  rude 
celt  (Fig.  40),  made  of  sandstone  (12047). 

Uixler  the  Hour  of  one  of  the  houses  was  a  small  grave  contain- 
ing the  remnins  of  the  lionea  of  two  children,  and  with  them  the 
dish  (12072),  of  which  figure  47  is  a  drawing.  No  otlier  article  was 
found  in  this  grave,  over  which  a  fire  had  l)ceii  made,  and  in  tlie 

T\g.  43. 


BnckvleivHf  llgiiiell, 

naliea  were  burnt  animal  lionea,  a  dlscoidal  stone  and  several  frag- 
mciils  of  pottery. 

Within  tlie  area  covered  liy  another  hntise,  three  burials  had 
taken  place,  and  from  these  graves  were  obtained  two  earthen  ves- 
sels, a  discoidal  stone,  a  dish,  and  a  few  sliell  beads. 

Throe  other  houses  contained  graves  of  cliildren  in  which  were 
found  Bcvcial  articles  worthy  of  note,  aud  evidently  of  considerable 


valne.    Under  the  floor  of  one  of  these  hniiRes,  two  graves  were 
discovered,  one  of  wlik:h  was  made  simply  by  placing  two  stones 


Fnfmppl  of  FollCTT  (Vom  rrfnae  of  a  Hnine  Tvilhln  Kar 
Tg.  «. 


Koitl  r^om  ntoBj  of  a  llifi 


about  eigbt  ini-hes  apart,  ami  was  witboiit  llie  iiHiinl  pavcineiit  at 
tlie  bottom,  or  tlie  covering  nnil  end  Bloncs,     Tliis  contained  the 
Kefuiit  Teabudy  MusKu.\f,  II.     23. 
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remains  of  an  infant  buried  in  ashes,  though  the  bones  were  not 
burnt,  and  two  brolcGn  vessels  of  ordinary  form. 

In  tbe  other  grave  was  a  eiinilar  vessel  (12062,  Fig.  48),  an 
awt,  or  pointed  implement  of  bone  (Fig.  49),  and  another  mode  of 
deer's  horn,  the  teg  t>one  and  a  vertebra  of  a  bird,  and  five  shells 
of  Unto. 

Another  house,  located    near  the   large  mound,  contained  two 

Fig.  U. 


Celt  or  Sanditone  IVom  Mge  of  House  nlthJu  Earthwork.    KatDr&I  liu. 

graves,  in  one  of  which  was  found  a  water  jar  mounted  on  three 
hollow  legs,  the  cavities  of  which  connect  wiLh  the  body  of  the  jar, 
while  the  cross  bars  between  tlicm  are  solid.  Tliis  jar  (12093)  is 
Bhown,  of  one-balf  its  diameter,  in  figure  50. 

The  other  grave  in  this  house  was  remarkably  rich  In  relics,  and 
contained  an  earthen  pot  (1206C),  a  bone  of  an  animal  (12087), 


the  shell  of  a  Unio  (12088),  two  large  sheila  of  B'tnycon  (120^9) 
from  tbe  Southern  Atlantic  coast,  from  wbUh  the  cuhnnella  haA 


Dish  tVom  grare  of  >  child  In  a  Ilou^e  wilhla  Enrthwork.    J. 

been  removed,  and  a  large  lot  of  small  shell  beafls  (12091),  of 
which  six  htinilreil  ami  ftfly  were  colleiteii  anil  many  more  were  in 
fragments.  These  beads  would  have  formeil  a  cliain  several  fett 
in  length,  as  one  hundred  p..    ^^ 

of  them  measure  eighteen 
indies.  With  these  shell 
beads  were  seven  jterfo- 
rated  jiearla  (12092)  of 
Isi^e  size,  among  them 
one  which  is  nearly  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
also  several  handsome 
pebbles  ( 12090)  of  quartz,  " 
chalcedony,  etc.,  and  a 
piece  of  the  stem  of  a  fos- 
sil frinoid.  ^^~  — ^^— ^=:r        '■■«- 

Tlie  Inst  of  tbe  houses      "*<*  ''■""  «'■»'''■  "^ "'"''  '"  '  """"  »■'"''"  '"« 
examined,  which  was  also 

located  near  the  Inrge  mound,  contained  tbe  graves  of  an  infant 
and  of  two  other  children.     In  the  grave  of  the  infant,  the  only 


article  found  was  an  enrthen  [wt  (12101),  represented  by  iigiire  51. 
Tbe  second  grave  contained  a  dish  (liOO.ii),  ami  the  small  pot 


Ful  IVom  graie  of  a  child  In  a  House  wilbln  EurUiirork.    {. 

(12095)  with  ornnmented  edges,  shown  in  figure  52.     Tlio  third 
grave  nas  remarkable  Tor  tlie  three  well-made  articles  of  pottery 


Pot  ft^im  gmre  of  n  child  In  a  iloiigs  w 


wlik-h  it  contaiDed.     These  are  represented,  of  one-half  their  di- 
ameter, by  figures  53,  54  and  55.     The  pot  ahowii  by  figure  53,  is 
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a  ayrametiical  vessel,  with  deeply  ecalloped  edge  and  witli  &  pro- 
tig.  ss. 


pot  tivm  graia  of  *  clilld  in  a  House  wltbia  Eurthwark.    (. 


Du'.'k->tiJ>|>e<t  Di'-h  r.oin  (;ruve  or  a  clilU  in  a  Hoiibc  ■rlil.iu  Eanhwork.    i. 

Jecliiig  portion  under  each  point  of  tbe  scallop.    Figure  54  !b  a 
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well  executed  design  of  a  duck-aliaped  bowl,  while  figure  55  rep- 
resents a  wat«r  jar  in  the  form  of  a  bear.  This  last  is  the  only 
article  of  pottery  obtained  within  the  enclosure  at  Greenwood  that 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  blue  gray  color,  like  the  majority  of  the 
pottery  from  Tennessee,  Missouri,  etc.    The  surface  of  this  jar  is 

Fig.  K. 


FalDted  Jar,  trom  grace  of  >  cbild  ia  a  Hodm,  vIUiId  Earthwork,    i, 

of  a  yellowish  color,  and  on  this  had  been  painted  a  number  of 
concentric  figures,  which  were  perfectly  apparent  when  the  jar  was 
first  removed  firom  the  grave,  but,  as  they  bad  not  been  burnt  in, 
they  scaled  ofi*  in  drying  and  ai-c  now  only  faintly  indicated.  This 
interesting  jar,  with  others  that  are  here  figured,  is  evidence  of  the 
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high  attainments  of  this  ancient  people  in  the  ceramic  art,  and 
shows  the  development  reached  in  native  art  by  people  who  worked 
in  copper,  carved  in  stone  and  shell,  moulded  in  clay,  wove 
fabrics  of  several  kinds,  cultivated  maize,  lived  in  walled,  or  forti- 
fied towns,  buried  their  dead  in  an  extended  posture,  generally  in 
stone  graves,  and  erected  the  large  mounds  of  the  Cumberland 
valley,  from  which  thej^  are  now  known  as  the  Mound-builders. 


OBSERVATIOXS    OS    TOE    CRAXFA    FROM    THE    STONE 

GRAVES    IX    TENNESSEE. 


By  LuciEN  Carr. 


On  page  224  of  this  Report  will  be  found  the  measurements  of 
sixty-seven  crania  collected,  during  the  past  year,  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Putnam  and  E<lwin  Curtiss,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
explorations  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peabodj'  Museum. 
These  crania  are  all  from  tlie  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Except  in  one  instance  (Museum 
No.  11,918),  the}'  were  all  taken  from  stone  graves,  aud  a  large 
majority  of  these  graves  were  found  in  mounds.  In  fact,  the 
mounds,  themselves,  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  these 
graves  arranged  in  layers,  from  three  to  five  deep ;  and  the  one 
skull, —  an  orthocephalic — mentioned  above,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  style  of  burial,  was  taken  from 
one  of  these  mounds,  where  it  was  found  lying  between  two  such 
graves.  Of  these  mounds,  the  one  at  Greenwood  near  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  formed  one  of  a  group  that  stood  within  an  earthen 
enclosure  ;  whilst  the  others,  marked  on  the  table  as  being  *'  near 
Nashville,"  were  situated  on  the  open  plain  without  any  such 
surrounding  embankment  at  present  existing.  The  graves  are 
elsewliere  described  at  length,  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  without  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  so  well  said,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
struction, in  the  condition  of  the  remains,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  very  peculiar  potter}''  and  of  the  ornaments  and  implements  of 
stone,  bone,  and  shell  found  with  them  to  indicate  that  the  people 
who  died  and  were  buried  here  had  belonged  to  different  races,  or 
even  to  dilferent  tribes  of  the  same  race,  unless,  perchance,  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  skulls  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
such  diversity.  Similar  graves  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Virginia,  and 
they  are  found,  usually  on  the  level  and  singly  or  in  groups  of 

(861) 
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three  or  four,  in  regions  as  far  apart  as  Kentuekj'  *  and  Georgia, 
and  Missouri^  and  New  Jersey  ;3  wliilst  in  point  of  time,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  southern  Illinois,  among  the  Kickapoo 
Indians,^  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  or  but  recently 
dead.  They  have  also  been  found,  elsewhere,  in  mounds,^  but 
never  it  is  believed  in  layers,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  and 
constituting  as  in  this  case  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  mound.^ 
Mr.  Lyon  did,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  in  Union 
County,  Kentucky,  open  mounds  that  contained  rows  of  dead 
bodies,  arranged  in  tiers,  but  they  were  not  buried  in  separate  stone 
graves.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  he  unearth  bodies  that 
"appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  slabs  of  the  stone  forming  the 
pavement  set  up  slanting  toward  the  body  with  the  ends  of  opposite 
stones  resting  against  each  other,  thus  roofing  the  body  in."  '  This 
would  give  a  sort  of  triangular,  or  tent-like  shape  to  the  stone 
coffin,  instead  of  the  usual  rectangular,  or  box-like  form  common 
in  other  localities ;  but  aside  from  this  difference  in  construction, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  d liferent  race  of  people, 

>  During  the  course  of  seTeral  summers'  seryice  in  the  field  as  archaeologist  to  the 
Kentucky  (geological  Survey.  I  have  repeatedly  found  such  graves,  either  singly  or  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  in  Kast  Tennessee,  southwestern  Virginia  and  in  tiie  Ui-ecn 
river  dihtrirt  of  Kentucky.  Sometimes  they  are  marked  by  small  cairns,  but  usually 
there  is  nothing  but  an  enclosure  of  ^roall  stones,  set  on  edge  and  projecting  but  slightly 
above  the  surface,  to  indicate  their  presence.  In  the  choice  of  these  burial  places 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  method,  other  than  the  proximity  to  stone, 
suitable  for  use  in  building  them.  I  have  found  them  at  all  levels,  from  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  river  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  hills;  but  never  far  ft*oni  some  outcropping 
ledge  of  rock  that  couid  be  Uf^ed  in  their  construction,  in  Powell's  Valley,  Virgmla, 
extending  almost  its  entire  length,  there  is  such  a  ledge  of  outcropping  limef>tone,  on 
and  near  which  these  graves  are  quite  common,  though  they  were  not  found  else- 
where  in  the  valley.  There  are,  however,  in  that  region  numerous  caverns,  many  of 
whii;h  contain  human  remains.  The  skulls  found  in  them  and  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky, 
as  is  elsewhere  noted,  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  taken  ft'oni  the  stone  graves. 

See  also  Smithsonian  Repoit  for  1870,  p.  877. 

9  Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  213,  ei  seq.    New  York,  1873. 

*  Dr.  C.  C.  Ablmtt.  of  Trenton,  writes  me  that  "  there  is  a  stone  grave  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Delaware  watcr-gnp,  which  is  described  in  a  guide  book  to  that  local- 
ity by  L.  W.  Brodliead."  iSee,  also,  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  quoted  in  Popular  Science 
Honthly  for  Sept.,  1877.  p.  638. 

*  Professor  Charles  Rau,  quoted  in  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  220.  Kew 
York.  1873. 

*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  378  and  402. 

*The  mounds  opened  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  with  results  precisely  similar  to  those 
obtained  in  the  course  of  these  explorations,  were  in  this  immediate  locality  and  thus 
confirm  the  statement.  For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  valuable  work  done  by 
Dr.  Jones,  see  "  Explorations  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,"  published  by 
the  Sniitlisonian  Institution.  Washington  City,  1876. 

7  Sndthsonian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  402-4. 
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whilst  the  many  points  of  rcBeinblance  notably  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  prevailing  form  of  cranium,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  buried  in  Ia3'ers,  though  not  always,  or  even  generally  in  stone 
graves,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  the  character  of  the  articles  found 
in  them,  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  people  who 
built  these  mounds  and  buried  in  these  graves.  As  to  whom  they 
were,  or  to  what  race  they  belonged,  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent ;  but  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  city  of  Nashville,  the  centre  as  it  were  of  this  class  of  remains, 
stands  on  the  very  site  of  a  former  Shawnee  village®  and  that  this 
same  tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  congeners®  can  be  shown,  on  un- 
doubted historic  authority,  to  have  occupied  each  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  localities  in  the  course  of  their  erratic  and  checkered 
career.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  assert  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  in  stone  graves,  or  even  in  mounds, 
though  such  customs  were  common  enough  among  their  neighbors.^® 

This  much  seems  necessary  by  way  of  thoiouglil}*  understanding 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection 
was  made.  Turning  now  to  the  crania  and  grouping  them  accord- 
ing to  their  most  obvious  characteristics,  it  will  be  found  that 

Ist,  All  are  more  or  less  prognathic,  and 

2d,  That  there  are  twent3'-nine  that  show  marks  of  "posterior 
flattening"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thirty-eight  that  are 
either  normal,  or  else  the  amount  of  distortion  in  them  is  so  very 
slight  that  it  is  not  believed  it  will  materiallj^  affect  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  measurements. 

Flattened  posteriori}',  the  term  generally  nsed  in  describing  this 
particular  class  of  skulls,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  it  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  sameness  in  the  distortion, 


•Rnm<»ey.    Hlf^tory  of  TenncBoee.  p.  70.    Charleston.  1853. 

*The  Kickfipoos,  who  occupied  Ihe  fectinn  of  southern  Illinois  in  which  the»e  frrtiyes 
are  found,  are  included  among  the  Western  Lenape,  under  which  bead  the  Sliawnees 
are  aloo  placed.    Archieolog-ia  Amer :  Vol.  II,  p.  fK). 

1°  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  gkull 
found  on  Big  Shawnee  Inland,  in  the  Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  Water  Gap, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Peabody  Museum  by  Dr.  Abbott  of  Trenton.  In  shape  and  size, 
and  even  in  the  manner  and  amonnt  of  tlie  posterior  flattening  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  there  Is  absolutely  no  appreciable  difference  Ijetween  it  and  many  of  tiie 
specimens  in  the  collection,  now  under  consideration.  As  the  Sliawnee  Indians  occu- 
pies] each  of  these  localities,  at  different  times,  in  tlie  course  of  tlieir  wanderings,  and, 
80  far  as  we  know,  no  other  one  nation  ever  did.  why  may  not  this  l)e  reganled  as  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  points  to  this  unfortunate  people  as  the 
Moundbuilders  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  ? 
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or  flattening,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree,  and  to  imply  that  the 
pressure  necessary  to  produce  it  had  been  designedly  api)lied, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
the  truth.  Still  it  is  accepted  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  though 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  sa}'^  of  this  form  of  cranium, 
tliat  the  distortion  was  the  result  of  pressure  undesignedly  ai)plied. 
This  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  justified  by  a  stud}'  of  this  collection  and  a  comparison  of 
the  different  specimens  with  those  from  Peru  that  show  marks  of 
posterior  flattening.  So  similar  are  the  effects  of  this  process 
found  to  be,  that  but  for  the  difference  in  capacity,  amounting  to 
Ujc-cii  ij^  favor  of  the  Tennessee  crania,  and  the  accidents  of  dis- 
coloration, etc.,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  burial,  a  selec- 
tion might  be  made  from  the  posteriorly  flattened  crania  of  these 
widely  separated  localities,  that  would  be  absolutel}'  indistiu- 
guishable.  With  but  slight  alterations,  the  language  applied  to 
one  might  be  safely  used  in  describing  the  olher.  Undoubtedly, 
if  only  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  distortion  be  considered  — 
those  for  instance  in  which  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  have 
been  flattened  into  one  plane  and  that  plane  pushed  far  forward  of 
a  vertical  line,  as  in  ^luseum.  No.  12,799, —  no  craniologist  would 
feel  justified  in  describing  it  as  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  eff«»ct 
of  force  undesignedly  applied.  But  if,  on  the  contrary',  we  begin 
at  the  other  extreme  —  at  those  cases  in  which  the  distortion,  at 
best  but  very  slight,  is  only  revealed  by  the  development  more  or 
less  uneciual  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parietals,  or  perhaps  by  a 
slight  flattening  of  the  occiput  just  above  the  protuberance  —  and 
carefuU}'  note  the  intermediate  steps  b}'  which  one  form  insensibly 
merges  into  the  other,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  draw  other 
than  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  The  same 
causes  that  produced  one  must  have  produced  the  other ;  and  if,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  the  less  distorted  forms  ma^*  have  been 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  was  strapped  to  the  cradle 
board, ''-^  or  even  by  the  habit  of  'Maying  the  child  to  sleep  from 
earliest  infancy  on   its  side  with  a  persistent  adherence  to  one 

I'Tho  avernfrc  capncity  of  fifty  six  crania  ft'om  Peru,  Is  1230^'- = 75  c.  inches. 
Fonrth  Annual  Report  Peabody  Museum,  p.  18. 

1^  Morton.  Crania  Americana,  p.  115.  London  and  Philadelphia,  18.39.  Dr.  Thurtmrn 
in  Memoirs  read  before  the  Autlirupological  Society  of  London.  Vol.  I,  p.  157,  etc., 
etc. 
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side,"  *3  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  and  siiffleient  reason  why 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  distortion  is  greater,  the  same  causes, 
operating  for  a  longer  period,  may  not  have  produced  the  same 
results,  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  question  of  time  and  the  amount  of 
force  exerted,  and  any  attempt  to  fix  a  point  beyoml  which  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  this  pressure  was  ai)plied  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  proilucing  a  certain  form  of  distortion,  must  be  arbitrary. 

Bearing  upon  tliis  point,  though  the  evidence  is  negative  and  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  is  the  fact  that  in  all  this  class  of  skulls 
the  different  forms  of  distortion  seem  to  have  been  produced  at 
random.  There  is  no  effort  to  attain  any  particular  form,  as  it  is 
fair  to  assume  there  would  have  been,  if  any  such  had  been  recog- 
nized as  a  type  of  beauty,  or  mark  of  honor.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  apparent  unity  of  design,  any  evident  application  of  force  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  but  on  tlie  contrary,  we  find  just  such  a  confu- 
sion of  forms  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  hap  hazard 
practice  of  strapping  babies  to  a  cradle-board.  In  some  of  the 
skulls,  all  the  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  are  more 
or  less  flattened  ;  in  others,  it  may  be  one  or  both  of  the  parietals 
with,  perhaps,  the  upper  portion  of  the  occiput ;  whilst  again  in 
others,  the  right,  or  left  half  of  the  occipital  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  parietal  seems  to  have  been  forced  forward,  thus 
giving  to  the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  a  decidedly  lop-sided 
appearance.  Amid  such  confusion,  it  is  impossible  to  eflect  any 
classification  save  upon  the  very  indefinite,  general  basis  of  ''pos- 
terior flattening."  This  may  mean  very  much,  or  it  may  be  found 
to  signify  very  little  ;  but  in  either  event  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidental and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  race  or  tribal  characteristic. 
Certainly  it  was  not  so  considered  by  the  early  chroniclers,  since 
nowhere,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  there  any  evidence  that 
it  was  ever,  intentionall}',  practised  by  any  of  our  American  In- 
dians. If  it  had  ever  obtained  to  any  extent  among  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  would  have  escaped  all  mention  on  the  part 
of  writers  who  have  left  us  any  quantity  of  evidence  as  to  the 
intentional  depression  of  the  frontal  and  the  means  taken  to  bring 

"  Wll.«on,  Prehiftoric  Man,  Vol.  11,  p.  Wa.  London,  1870.  "  Sometimes  the  flatten- 
ing: 1ncliiie«  to  the  right,  eometinie^  to  the  IvCt  f^iile;— >n  difference,  p(M-hH]>8,  liiie  to  the 
cuetom  of  Uie  mother  aa  to  buckling  the  child  at  the  left  or  ri>rht  bre:i>t."  Dr.  Tliurnam, 
Alerooirv  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I,  p.  157.  **  I  huTe  observed  the 
effects  of  prei*i^iire  in  flattening  the  occiput,  in  white  in  rants,  who,  during  protracted 
iUaesti,  have  lain  long  in  one  poBition."  Junea,  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Teuueaaee,  p.  1«7. 
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it  about.  We  have  accounts,  it  is  true,  any  number  of  them,  of 
the  application  of  pressure  to  both  the  frontal  and  occipital,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  pressure  applied  anteriorly,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Choctaws, 
might  aggravate  the  parieto-occipital  distortion ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  any  account  of  the  application  of  force  to  the  back  of  the 
head  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  that  particular  portion  of 
the  head  into  some  desired  form. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  this  custom  of  flattening  the 
head  posteriorly,  whether  found  in  Peru,  Europe,  or  the  Mississippi 
vnlle}',  is  simply  accidental, —  the  result  of  pressure  undesignedly 
applied, — and  can  only  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  extensive 
use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  as  furnishing  no  proof,  beyond  this, 
of  the  antiquity  or  identity  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  found 
to  have  existed. 

Whilst  upon  this  point,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  state  that 
there  is  not  in  this  entire  collection  a  single  skull  showing  indis- 
putable evidence  of  an  attempt  to  depress  the  frontal,  or  to  flatten 
the  head  anteriorly.  Two,  and  onl}'  two  of  them,  exhibit  the  least 
trace  of  this  process,  and  in  them  it  is  so  exceedingly  faint  as  to 
require  some  aid  from  the  imagination  in  order  thorougly  to  believe 
that  the  attempt  was  ever  made.  In  all  the  others,  the  foreheads 
though  somewhat  retreating  and  in  many  instances  far  from  s^^m- 
metrical,  are  more  or  less  rounded  or  arched,  and  apparently  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  sand  bag,'"*  or  any  other  method  of  depres- 
sion.^^  This  fact  would  seem  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  possible 
builders  of  these  stone  graves,  the  Natchez,^®  Chick asaws," 
Choctaws*®  and  any  and  all  other  tribes  in  which  the  custom  of 
intentionally  depressing  the  frontal  can  be  shown  to  have  prevailed. 
Granting  that  either  of  these  tribes  buried  here,  and  it  does  not 
seem  within  the  bounds  of  probabilit}'  that  a  collection  of  this  size 
could  have  been  gathered  together  without  containing  a  percentage 
of  skulls  showing  the  particular  form  of  distortion  which  they  are 
known  to  have  practised.  That  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
mistake,  careful  comparison  has  been  made  with  crania  from  Peru, 

^*  Adair,  Hiotory  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  284.    London,  1775. 
i"Du  Pratz,  HUtory  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  I(j2.    Loudon,  1763. 
>•  History  of  Louisiana,  1.  c. 

"  Memoir  of  the  Sieur  de  Tonty,  French's  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  Part 
I,  p.  60. 

M  Adair,  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  p.  284.    Bartram's  TraTels.  p.  617.    Philadelplila,  ITVl. 
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the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Ohio  valley,  in  which  this  depression 
of  the  frontal  is  marked,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  two  forms 
caa  ever  be  confounded.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  method  by 
which  this  particular  form  of  distortion  is  brought  about,  and 
which  we  find  described  in  Adair**  Du  Pratz,^  and  others  of  the 
early  writers,  does  also,  sometimes,  cause  a  flattening  of  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head  similar  to  that  found  in  the  skulls  taken 
from  the  stone  graves,  but  it  also  causes  a  flat  retreating  forehead, 
and  a  levelling  or  depression  of  the  parietals  along  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  that  differs  as  witkily  as  possible  from  the  rounded 
forehead  and  the  high,  arched  crest  of  the  other.  In  a  word,  the 
two  forms  are  separated  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  impassable 
gulf  that  exists  between  the  accidental  compression  or  forcing 
forward  of  some  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  and  that 
intentional  depression,  or  forcing  backward  of  the  frontal,  which 
results  from  the  application  of  force  exerted  deliberately  and  for 
the  attainment  of  a  speciflc  purpose.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther,  especially  as  there  is  no 
intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  who  con- 
stracted  these  graves?  The  theme  is  tempting,  and  at  some 
future  time  it  may  occupy  our  attention,  but  for  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  protest,  however  feebly,  against  the  fallacious  style  of 
investigation  that  is  wont  to  assume  the  identity  of  race  from  the 
accidents  of  a  custom. 

Returning  from  this  long  digression  and  dividing  the  crania 
according  to  the  features  that  distinguish  the  sexes,  we  And 
among  the  thirty  that  are  sufficiently  perfect  for  us  to  take  their 
capacity,  that  there  are  seventeen  which  are  probably  those  of 
females  and  thirteen,  of  males.  All  are  adults  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  and  that  one,  to  judge  from  the  dentition,  may  be  any- 
where from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  mean  capacity  of 
the  seventeen  females  is  1250'^'^-,  of  the  thirteen  males,  1459,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  209**-  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  mean  capacity 
of  the  whole  is  1341,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  American 
Indian,  1376^***,  but  greater  than  the  Peruvian,  which  is  only 
1250*^,  and  agrees  closely  with  the  average  of  the  collection,  made 
by  Dr.  Jones,  in  this  same  neighborhood.  These  difTerencos  and 
resemblances^  however,  can  be  best  seen  when  the  measurements 

wi.  c.    p.  284. 

••I.e.    Vol.  II,  p.  163. 
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are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  for  tliU  reason  we  have  brought 
them  together  in  Table  I,  adding  other  measurements  that  arc  of 
interest,  and  including  crania  from  otlier  localitieft. 

TABLE    I. —  MEAN   MEASUREMENTS    OF    CRANIA.^^ 


es 
^^ 

es 
30 

LUl 

bo 

s 

"S7     - 

160 

21 

li>5 

Breadth 

Height. 

&  e: 

Index  of 
Height. 

1 

«'^Mean  of  (57  Crania 
from  t>tone  graves  in 
Tenne^^^ee. 

Mean  ol  21   Crania 
from  btone  graves  in 
Tennessee. 

«4 

141 

40 

142 

.av2 

.851 

91 

Flattened 
posteriorly 

2 

i:j;i5 

113 

■i. 
141 

.872 

.851 

•  •  •  • 

u 

3 

Mean  of  :iH  Crania 
from  a  niouud  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mean  of  lu  Crania 
from    Caves  in   Ken- 
tucky and  Tenne»^ee. 

■-"Mean    of    Cr;inia 
f^om  Moundti  in  Unit- 
ed Slates. 

•2i 

13I3.:» 

31 

10.>.4 

10 

108 

lie) 
108 

3e 
14228 

3« 

132 

.857 

.7(J9 

92.7 

ii 

4 

l.tei2 

no 
lift 

145 

4 

143 

.8.31 

.823 
.821 

90 

ii 

5 

1374 

7 

1375.7 

7« 

139 

.807 

•  •  ■  ■ 

« 

6 

Mean  of  18  Crania 
from  Florida. 

lo 

173..'> 

115 

n 
135.0 

129 

.830 

.777 

JW.47 

7 

Menu  of  103  Cninia 
from  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

1248 

175 

136 

.779 

741 

98 
93 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  «  « 

•  •  •  • 

•••••■ 

8 

Mean  «if  Mi  Urania 
from  Inland."*  off  5>au- 
ta  Barbara,  Cal. 

New  England. 

1320 

184 

13:} 

128 
130 

.723 

.080 
.759 

» 

179 

130 

.759 

•■•■•• 

10 

Iroquois. 

183 

137 

137 

.740 

.740 

11 

AlgonqulD. 

184 
180 

141 

ISO 

.706 

.739 

12 

Algonquin  —  Lennpc. 

. 

140 

137 
138 

.777 
.717 

.701 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

13 

Esquimaux. 

18( 

132 
135 

.7.')0 
.778 

14 

Tschuktchl. 

170 

137 

.707 

.... 

2»  The  measurements  given  in  thiK  table  are  taken  as  Adiows:  — No.  2  fW)m  Jones'  Abo- 
ri^final  Kem.iins  of  Tennessee,  i».  IW:  Xo.  6,  from  tlie  Check  List  of  the  Army  Meil- 
ical  MuMMim;  No^.  0.  10,  II,  12, 13.  14.  Irom  Wils.,n'e  Prehiftoric  Man,  Vol.  II,  p.  197. 
and  the  rent  from  crania  in  llie  collection  of  the  I'eabody  MuNeum. 

2- The  hniali  ll>?uret»  over  the  line  in  thl«  and  the  cucceetling  columuN,  running  from  left 
to  ri^riit,  refer  to  the  number  of  Crania  meaHured.  The^e  men^*urenlentt»  are  given  : 
—  Cnpacily  in  cubic  centimetres*;  length,  breadth,  etc.,  in  millimelrea. 

-*Tlic  check  lihl  from  uhicli  tliif*  averajfc  was  prepared,  was  ihi^ued  by  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Mubeum  for  uce  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1870,  at  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  above  table  and  thus  far  in  our  study  of  the  collection, 
we  have  dealt  altogether  with  mean  measurements,  or  with  tliose 
divisions  that  could  be  easily  noted  by  the  eye.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 


Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  additions  to  the  collection,  thongh  they  are 
not  incladed  in  the  above  table  of  Mean  Measurements.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G. 
A.  Otis  for  the  following  interesting  memorandum,  showing  the  distribution  and 
dmortion  of  the  Mound  Crania  now  in  ihat  collection :— *'Thei*e  are  174  Crania  from 
Mounds*  in  the  collection  of  the  Army  Medical  Blusenm,  57  of  which  are  normal, 
104  flattened,  and  13  fragments,  the  normal  and  abnormal  character  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained.    They  were  collected  in  the  following  localities : 


LOCALITY. 


Dakota    .... 

18 

Wisconsin    .    .    . 

2            

Iowa 



6 

niinois     .    .    .    . 

S 

Indiana    .    .    .    . 

5 

California     .    .    . 

4 

UUh 

1 

4 

Missouri .... 

1 

Kentucky     .    .    . 

• 

21 

Virginia  .    .    .     . 



1 

1 

Tennessee    .    .    . 

'     1 

6 

Mississippi  .    .    . 

3 

44 

Louisiana     .    .    . 

1 

6 

Alabama      .    .    . 

1 



1 

Florida    .    .    .    . 

1 

12 

17 

Fragments. 

Total. 

18 
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1 

6 

3 

i    

1 

5 

1 

1          ^ 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1           3 

1 

30 

I 

1 

1 

7 

1 

48 

1 

i     

I 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

34 

104 


13 


174 


Report  Peabody  Museum,  11.    24. 
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the  capacity,  etc.,  but  it  fails  to  give  us  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  those  measurements  that  vary  with  the  amount  of  distor- 
tion, or  of  the  differences  between  the  groups  of  skulls  that  go  to 
form  each  one  of  the  above  averages.  For  instance,  in  group  No.  1 
of  the  above  table,  we  have  the  mean  breadth  of  the  Tennessee  crania 
given  as  HI™"*.,  and  the  index  of  breadth  as  .852,  or  .852  of  the 
length,  assuming  that  to  be  a  thousand.  Tliis  brings  tlie  entire 
collection  within  the  class  of  brachyi'ephalic,^^  or  short  heads,  and 
is  unquestionably  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  that  class  of  half  truths  that  are  sometimes  as  pernicious 
as  error  itself,  insomuch  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  these  skulls,  which  must  be  ranked 
as  among  the  long  or  the  oval  heads,  or  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
among  the  dolichocephali  or  the  orthocephali.  These  groups  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  should  be  kei>t  so  in  any  comparison 
that  aims  at  accuracy,  otherwise  the  cephalic  index  becomes  a 
variable  quantity',  and  the  classification  of  the  same  skulls  will 
vibrate  from  short  to  long,  accordingly  as  one  or  the  other  form 
may  be  made  to  preponderate.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  these  crania  into  the  three  groups 
according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  breadth  and  length. 
Apparently  this  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  if  all  the  skulls  were 
perfectly  normal  and  symmetrical  it  would  give  us  results  that  are 
absolutely  accurate.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the 
collection  now  before  us,  and  consequentl}*  we  are  met,  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  classitication,  with  the  startling  fact  that  in  a  collec- 
tion that  contains  a  percentage  of  distorted  skulls,  absolute  accu- 
racy is  unattainable,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  extent  of  such  distortion  can  be  measured.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  to  the  eye  alone,  because  due  allowance  cannot  always 
be  made  for  what  may  be  termed  the  personal  equation  of  the 
person  making  the  measurements.  In  taking  the  cubic  contents 
of  a  skull,  this  can  be  ec^ualized  by  giving  the  average  of  a  series 
of  measurements ;  but  should  it  become  necessary',  at  any  time,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  amount  of  distortion  in  any  particular  skull, 

**TUe  rlHftRiflcatlon.  omittinfr  tho  Pub(livii9ion8,  is  that  ndopled  by  T)r.  Thiirnam 
rrofoKsort  iiiixiey ,  Dau  kins  and  other  Knglinh  authorities,  and  may  be  found  iii  **  C«\  e 
Hunting."  by  W.  Boyd  Uawkins,  p.  KK).    London.  1874. 
I.    **  I)obch(»ccphali,  or  lonfr  HkuUs  with  ccphaUc  index  at  or  below  .73. 
II.    Oi  Uiuoi'phall,  or  oval  ^kulItt  wiUi  cephMlit*  inilex  from  .74  to  .70. 
III.    Bnichycephali,  or  broad  sktillH  with  cephalic  Index  at  or  above  .80." 
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in  order  to  effect  a  classification  according  to  that  standard,  the 
eve  cannot  alwa3'8  be  trusted  as  a  sure  and  safe  guide.  The 
want  of  symmetry  in  crania  is  so  very  general,  and  in  many  of 
those  that  have  been  flattened  posteriorly  the  extent  of  the  distor- 
tion, even  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  present,  is  so  exceedingly 
sronll,  that  probably  no  two  craniologists  would  agree  in  their 
judgment  as  to  a  number  of  skulls.  Even  the  same  person  might, 
not  unlikely,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  decisions  of  one  day 
with  those  of  another.  The  callipers,  it  is  true,  can  be  trusted 
to  give  us  the  precise  present  status  of  an}'  skull,  i.  e.,  whether 
dolichocephalic,  bracliy cephalic,  or  belonging  to  some  one  of 
the  intermediate  subdivisions;  but  it  is  powerless  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  compression,  often  very  slight,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  any  given  skull  may  have  been  so  changed  as 
to  transfer  it  to  a  class  to  which  it  did  not  originally,  rightfully 
belong.  That  this  is  an  incident  of  frequent  occurrence  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  note  the  imper- 
ceptible stages  by  which  these  different  forms  of  skull  grade  into 
each  other.  But  small  as  the  amount  of  this  distortion  in  each 
case  may  be,  and  however  slight  its  effect  on  the  general  average, 
yet,  as  it  always  acts  in  one  direction  and  its  force  is  cumulative, 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  it  may  become  a  prolific  source 
of  error.  Thus,  whilst  a  very  slight  amount  of  posterior  flattening 
may  sometimes  suffice  to  transform  a  dolichocephalic  skull  into  an 
ortliocephalic,  or  an  orthocephalic  one  into  a  brachycephalic,  yet 
by  no  possibility  can  it  ever  reverse  the  process  and  transform  a 
brachycephalic  skull  into  a  dolichocephalic,  or  even  into  an  ortho- 
cephalic  of  high  grade.  The  tendency  is  always  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  and  its  effect  is  ever  to  increase  the  number  of 
short,  or  of  oval  heads  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are  longer. 

Recognizing  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  accuracy 
in  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  certain  exaggerated  cases  of  distortion  from  the  calcu- 
lations, it  has  been  thought  desirable,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
establish  a  purely  arbitrary  fourth  class  or  flattened  skulls,  to  which 
18  relegated  all  those  having  an  index  of  .900  and  over.  There 
may  be  and  probably  are,  perfectly  normal  skulls  with  an  index 
equalling  this,  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  to  confine  this  class  of  flattened  skulls  to  those  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  eye  and  the  verdict  of  the  calipers  are 
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found  to  be  in  accord.     It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that 
this  group  includes  all  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  distortion,  or 
that  all  the  crania  in  the  other  classes  are  entirely  free  from  such 
malformation.      Take  for  instance   a  brachy cephalic   skull  with 
a  high  index,say  .880,  and  having  fixed  the  point  of  distortioa  at 
.900,  it  will  evidently  nquire  a  much  less  amount  of  posterior 
flattening  to  bridge  over  this  interval  than  to  carry  an  orthocephalic 
skull  with  low  index  up  to  the  limit  of  brachycephalism,  or  say 
from  .750   to  .800.     This   is  evident   in   theory,  and   though   in 
practice  it  is  perhaps  difficult  or  impossible  to  verify  it,  as  there 
are  no  known  methods  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  flattening, 
still,  as  a  fact,  there  are  crania  in  the  orthocephalic  and  brachy- 
cephalic  groups,  in  which   the  deformity,  measured   by  the  eye, 
seems  as  great,  though  not  always  displayed  in  the  same  direction, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  of  the  flattened  skulls.     Neither 
must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  crania  in  the  other  classes  are 
free  from  marks  of  posterior  flattening.      Probably  not  a  third 
of  the  whole  collection  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  normal,  and 
certainly  not  the  half,  even  of  that  number,  would  be  pronounced 
symmetrical.     Still,  in  the  case  of  those  classed  as  dolichocephali 
and  orthocephali,  the  extent  of  the  flattening  is  exceedingly  small 
and  as  it  is  usually  above,  or  on  one  side  of  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, through  which  and  the  glabella  our  measurement  of  length 
is  taken,  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  materially  afiect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result.     Among  the  brachycephali,  such  immunity  is 
not  claimed.     Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  normal  or  but  very 
little  flattened,  whilst  others  exhibit   marks  of  distortion   to   a 
greater  or  less  extent.     It  is  even  probable  that  some  skulls  natu- 
rally orthocephalic  may  have   been  transferred   to  this  class  by 
this  process.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  believed  that  the  subdivision 
of  this  group  by  limiting  the  range  of  distortion,. has  narrowed 
the  chances  of  error,  and   that  the   measurements  are   a  close 
approximation  to  the  truth.     Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  process  of  flattening  the  skull  posteriorly  does 
shorten  and   broaden  the  head,  and,  consequently,  it   may  have 
raised  the  cephalic  index  of  this  group  though  not,  it  is  believed, 
to  any  very  great  extent.     As  to  the  fourth  class  or  flattened 
skulls,  distortion,  among  them,  '*goes  without   the  saying."     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  subdivision  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
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some  points  that  will  arise  hereafter.  If  it  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, the  last  group,  No.  4,  of  flattened  skulls  may  be  left 
out  of  onr  calculations  altogether.  The  effect  of  this  will  be, 
simply,  to  tone  down  the  contrasts  of  the  brachycephali  (No.  3) 
with  the  other  classes  of  skulls  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  thus  strengthen 
any  conclusions  that  may  be  based  on  such  contrasts. 


Table  II. — Mean  Measurements  of  67  Crania 
FROM  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee. 
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An  examination  of  the  al)ove  table  will  show  that  there  are  in 
this  collection  five  (/))  dolichocephalic,  eighteen  (18)  orthocephalic, 
twent3*-nine  (29)  brach3'cephalic  and  fifteen  (15)  that  we  have 
classed  as  flattened  skulls.  They  range  from  a  cephalic  index  of 
.716  among  the  dolichocephali  to  .856  among  the  brachycephali, 
or  accepting  the  classification  of  the  English  authorities,  from  the 
subdolichocephalic  to  a  high  grade  of  brachycephalism.  Names, 
however,  are  of  but  little  import ;  the  one,  central  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  presence,  in  these  graves,  of  skulls  which,  after  exclud- 
ing those  tabulated  as  distorted  or  much  flattened,  are  shown  by 
their  measurements  to  belong  to  the  two  extremes  of  classification, 
and  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  same  group  without  doing 
violence  to  all  ideas  of  craniolog^'.  If  tiie  terms  dolichocephalism 
and  brach^'cephalism  mean  anything,  then  those  two  forms  of 
skulls  are  found  here,  and  there  is  no  method  of  measurement 
sufficiently  elastic  to  include  them  both  under  one  head.  This  fact 
is  by  no  means  new  or  novel,  though  it  has  not  been  many  years 
since  Dr.  Morton  and  anthropologists  of  his  school  stoutly  main- 
tained the  uniform  brachycephalic  type  of  crania  among  all  the 
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American  aborigines  except  the  Esquimaux.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  contrary  opinion,  so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  D.  Wilson, 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  to  day  there  is  but  little 
hazard  in  saying  that  it  is  generally  received.  But  the  evidence, 
furnished  by  a  study  of  this  collection,  seems  to  lead  still  farther, 
and  we  are  required  not  only  to  admit  the  existence  of  different 
forms  of  skulls,  as  there  well  might  be  in  different  tribes,  but  also 
to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  same  i>eople,  or 
people  living  under  the  same  tribal  organization,  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  they  are,  to  day,  known  to  exist  among  the  com- 
posite peoples  of  our  great  commercial  cities.  This  is  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  generally  held  as  to  the  purity  of  race,  in 
prehistoric  times,^  but  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  fact  that  these  skulls  were  found  buried 
together  indiscriminately,  in  the  same  style  or  set  of  graves,  in  the 
same  mound,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  or  near  the  same  time, 
is  any  proof  that  they  belonged  to  people  of  the  same  tribe  and  race. 
In  the  case  of  Museum  No.  11,860,  the  evidence  is  even  stronger, 
as  in  this  instance  a  normal  dolichocephalic  skull  and  a  brachy- 
cephalic  one,  slightly  flattened  posteriorly,  were  found  buried 
in  the  same  stone  grave,  in  a  mound,  and  under  circumstances 
that  make  it  imi>ossible  that  the  interments  could  have  been  made 
at  different  times.  This  mode  of  burial  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  except  among  members  of  the  same  family  or  gens,  or  at  least 
members  of  the  same  tribal  organization,  and  the  argument  as  to 
the  probable  identity  of  race  is  certainly  of  equal  weight. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  skulls  which  are  found  to 
differ  so  widely'  from  the  prevailing  type,  may  have  belonged  to 
members  of  different  tribes.  The  custom,  almost  universal  among 
the  American  Indians,  of  absorbing  the  remnants  of  conquered 
tribes,^  would  account  for  much  of  this  diversit}',  and  as  they 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,^  their  opportunities  in  this 

**<*Thts"  (variation  of  skull  rofm)  '*  is  due  to  our  very  abnormal  oondltions  of  life, 
and  to  tlie  mixture  of  different  races  brought  about  by  the  needs  of  commerce,  aa  ia 
Mancliei^ter  and  Vienna,  an  i»  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

In  prehistoric  timeit  neither  of  these  causes  of  variation  made  tliemselves  aerloaslj 
felt.  There  whs  little  if  any  peaceful  movement  of  race?,  but  war  was  tlie  normal  coa* 
ditiun,  nnd  Rociety  was  not  sufllctently  advanced  to  remove  man  from  the  influence  of 
hlri  natural  environment.*'    W.  Boyd  Hawkins,  Cave  Hunting,  p.  190.    London,  1874. 

3*  Du  Pratz,  Htetory  of  Louisiana.    Vol.  II,  p.  1A7.    Aixh.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p«  95, 

*7**We  cannot  live  without  war.  Sliould  wo  make  peace  with  the  Tuscaroras  w« 
must  immediately  look  out  for  some  other,  with  whom  we  can  be  engaged  in  our  beloTed 
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line  must  have  been  magniflcent.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fre* 
quency  of  adoption^  and  intermarriage,^  a  strong  case  is  made 
out  in  favor  of  this  explanation.  But  admitting  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  these  factors 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce  the  immense  results  here 
seen.  Out  of  a  total  of  sixt3'-seven  crania  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  belong  distinctly  to  the  brachycephalic  type,  there  are 
twenty- three,  or  over  thirty- three  per  cent,  that  cannot  be  consid«> 
ered  as  coming  within  that  group.  This  is  a  large  percentage, 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  too  great  to  have 
been  produced  save  by  causes  that  must  have  been  at  work 
through  a  long  series  of  3*ears,  or  upon  an  exceptionally  large 
scale.  Upon  this  point,  however,  speculation  is  idle.  Craniolo* 
gists  may  well  differ  as  to  how  this  state  of  affairs  was  brought 
about,  but  as  to  the  main  fact. —  the  existence  of  different  forms 
of  skulls,  even  among  people  living  under  the  same  tribal  organi- 
zation—  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  in  view  of  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  within  the  past  few  years. 

But  whilst  this  classification  of  crania  according  to  the  cephalic 
index  gives  us  the  relative  measurement  of  breadth  and  length, 
and  of  course  varies  as  either  member  of  the  proportion  is  increased 
or  diminished,  it  does  not  furnish  the  actual  breadth  or  height  of 
any  skull,  or  even  the  mean  of  the  whole.  To  ascertain  these  we 
must  again  go  to  the  tables,  and  referring  to  the  measurements  as 
given  above,  we  find  that  the  breadth  ranges  from  a  mean  of 
132™*".  among  the  dolichocephali,  to  152  among  those  that  are 
distorted,  or  in  class  4.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  crania  in 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  show  but  little  if  an}'  marks  of  distortion,  and 
consequently  the  measurements  there  given  may  be  accepted  as 
a  close  approximation  to  accuracy.  In  No.  4,  however,  or  among 
the  flattened  crania,  this  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists,  and 
whilst  the  figures  there  do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  original  form 
of  these  skulls,  yet  they  do  accurately  indicate  the  present  meas- 
urements, and,  by  comparison,  may  help  us  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  effects  of  this  method  of  distortion.     That  it  increases 

oecnpatioD."  Reply  of  the  Cherokees  to  an  offer  to  bring  nboiit  n  pnciflcation  between 
them  and  the  Ta^caroras.  Bamsey,  History  of  Tennetssee,  p.  &.  Charleston,  1853. 
Arcbcologia  Amer.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  iK>.    Schoolcraft.  Vol.  II.  p.  81,  etc.,  etc. 

>••' Captives  taken  in  war  were  cither  put  to  death,  or  adopted  into  some  gens. 
Women  and  children  taken  prisoners  usually  experienced  clemency  in  this  form.'' 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  80.    Kew  York,  1877. 

"Tecnmseh  was  the  son  of  a  Shawnee  father,  and  Creelc  mother.  Schoolcraft, 
Indian  Tribes  of  tbe  United  SUtes.    Vol.  V,  p.  45. 
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the  width  of  the  Bkull  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Compared  with 
the  brachycephali,  the  class  that  is  nearest  to  them  in  shape  and 
size,  the  mean  breadth  of  the  crania  in  this  group  is  (11)  eleven"*"*, 
greater,  and  these  figures  may  be  considered  as  representing 
roughly  the  measure  of  the  distortion  of  these  skulls  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Among  themselves,  the  variation  is  great, 
though  diminished  by  the  limitations  arbitrarily  fixed  on  the  class 
as  a  whole.  It  extends  from  140"*"'.  to  169,  and  the  cephalic  index 
ranges  from  .900  to  1.019,  though  the  broadest  skull  is  not  always 
the  one  having  the  highest  index. 

In  this  collection  there  are  two  that  are  broader  than  they  are 
long,  or  with  an  index  of  over  a  thousand.  A  third,  with  an  index 
even  greater  than  either  of  these,  amounting  to  1233.  has  been 
omitted  from  our  calculation,  as,  after  a  careful  examination,  it 
was  thought  that  possibly  the  length  might  have  been  shortened 
by  post  mortem  compression.  On  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  utmost  care  has  been  observed,  though  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  point  of  posthumous  deformation  coincides  with  that  of 
cradle-board  distortion,  it  is,  sometimes,  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  is  due  to  one  cause  and  how  much  to  the  other,  admit- 
ting that  both  have  been  instrumental  in  modifying  the  original 
form  of  the  skull.  In  the  present  collection  there  are  three  snch 
coincidences,  but  for  reasons  given  above,  when  treating  of  poste- 
rior flattening,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  distortion  has  been  such 
as  to  impair  the  correctness  of  the  measurements.  As  a  rule,  the 
conditions  of  burial  in  stone  graves  or  coffins,  are  such  as  to  protect 
these  skulls  from  any  very  great  amount  of  superincumbent  weight, 
whilst,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  mal- 
formation seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  comparatively 
slight  pressure  acting  upon  a  body  rendered  soft  and  pliant  by 
incipient  decay,  the  process  is  found  to  have  been  altogether  too 
effectual ;  as  that  portion  of  the  cranium,  which  is  supiK)scd  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  pressure,  is  usually,  entirely  missing. 
But  this  whole  question  of  posthumous  distortion  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understo»>d.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  given  certain  conditions  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Dr. 
George  A.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  s))eaking 
of  some  crania  tliat  had  been  exhumed  from  the  Vicksburg  mounds 
by  Surgeon  Ebenezer  Swift,  U.  S.  Army,  says  in  a  private  note  to 
the  writer,  ^Hhe  skulls  were  so  soft  that  they  would  assume  almost 
any  shape  given  them  on  exhumation.     Many  of  them  were  sent 
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to  Washington  in  the  wet  clay  in  which  they  were  found  and  I 
had  scalar  demonstration  of  the  facility  with  which  post  mortem 
deformation  was  possible."  There  is  no  higher  authorit}"^  on 
matters  craniological  than  the  aceomplislied  Curator  of  tlie  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  whilst  fully  admitting  the  force  of  this 
statement,  I  feel  great  hesitancy  in  venturing  to  intimate  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  some  danger  of  overrating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  about  post 
mortem  distortion  are  supposed  to  occur.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  very  valuable  collection 
of  crania  now  in  the  Pcabody  Museum,  and  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  skulls  dug  from  graves  in  California  and  the  islands  off 
its  Southern  Coast,  there  is  not  one  that  shows  any  marks  of 
posthumous  distortion,  though  the  evidence  of  posterior  flattening 
is  more  or  less  common.  In  the  same  collection,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  two  skulls  from  Italy,  some  of  them  antedating  the 
Christian  Era.  Among  these  are  a  few  with  the  peculiar  lop-sided 
appearance  found  in  crania  from  Peru  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  distortion  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  no  marks  of  post  mortem 
deformation.  This  is  of  course  negative  evidence  again,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  skulls,  selected  at  random,  were  buried 
under  circumstances  as  likely  to  produce  a  posthumous  change  of 
shape  as  any  that  we  can  expect  to  find,  may  it  not  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  argue  the 
general  scarcity  of  a  form  from  its  absence  within  certain,  com* 
paratively  narrow  limits?  But  there  is  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  this  matter,  and  even  the  little  that  has  been  said  has  been 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  possibifity 
of  error  resulting  from  this  cause,  rather  than  from  any  desire  or 
expectation  of  influencing  opinion  either  way.  Thanks  to  the 
friendly  word  of  caution  from  Dr.  Otis,  and  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  interments  in  stone  graves,  it  is  believed  that  danger  of 
error  in  this  direction  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  few  specimens  in  this 
collection,  in  which  the  distortion  can  by  any  possibility  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  causes  acting  after  death,  can  be 
dnplicated  by  others  from  Peru  and  elsewhere,  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  are  absolutely  free  from  any  and  all  such  indica- 
tions of  poift  mortein  pressure. 

Referring  to  the  measurements  of  height,  we  find  that  among 
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the  flattened  crania  (class  4)  it  is  3™".  greater  than  among  either 
the  dolichocephali  or  the  brach3*cephali,  both  of  which  are  higher 
than  the  orthocephali.  At  first,  it  was  thouglit  that  this  slight  in- 
crease of  height  might  be  due  to  the  process  of  flattening  the  head 
posteriorly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Morton  ^o  and  Prof,  Busk.^*  But 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  collection,  it  was  found  that  this  group 
was  largely  composed  of  male  skulls,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  supe- 
riority may,  possibly,  be  due  to  that  fact.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  a  comparison  of  this  collection  with  that  obtained  by  Dr. 
Jones,^^  from  the  same  neighborhood,  in  which  the  height  of  the 
much  flattened  crania,  or  those  having  an  index  of  over  .900,  is 
found  to  be  4™'".  less  than  the  brachycephali,  the  group  nearest  to 
it,  whilst  that  is  smaller  than  the  orthocephali,  thus  precisely  re- 
versing the  results  obtained  above.  It  is  possible,  that  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  inferiority  may  be  due  to  the  predominance  of 
female  skulls,  just  as,  in  the  former  case,  a  preponderance  of  male 
skulls  turned  the  balance  the  other  way.  On  this  point  we  are  in 
the  dark,  as  there  is  no  division  of  these  crania,  by  Dr.  Jones, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  though  the  importance  of  this  element  as  a 
factor  in  swelling  or  diminishing  the  aggregates  within  certaia 
limits,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Dividing  his  collection  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  given  above  and  reducing  his  figures  to  the 
metric  system,  we  find  the  following  results,  which  are  of  much 
interest  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Table  III. — Mean  Measurements  of  Dr.  Jones'  Collection  of 
21  Crania  from  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee. 
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*o  Crania  Americana,  page  110.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1638. 
*■  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  April,  1873,  p.  92. 
*>  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennebsee,  p.  110. 
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In  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dolichocephali  are 
alt<^ether  wanting,  and  that  the  percentage  of  orthoeephali  is 
something  less  than  in  table  II.  The  mean  measurements,  how* 
ever,  as  given  above  and  in  Table  II  correspond  very  closely,  as 
was  to  have  been  expecte<l,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two 
collections  were  made  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  consist  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  remains  of  the  same  people.  There 
are,  however,  some  minor  differences,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  two  tables,  but  it  is  believed  that  the}'  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  accidental  grouping  of  the  crania  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  orthoeephali  in  table  III  is  found 
to  correspond  most  closel}',  not  with  the  same  group  in  table  II, 
but  with  the  brachycephali,  and  as  this  latter  class  is  largely  com- 
posed of  females,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  exists  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  among  the  former.  Other  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts  will  doubtlessly  be  found,  growing  out  of  a  comparison  of 
these  measurements,  but  it  is  believed  that  the}'  admit  of  ready 
solution,  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  any  special  mention  on  our 
part. 

There  are,  however,  other  features  connected  with  these  crania 
which  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  not,  perhaps  of  any  ethnical 
significance.  Some  are  anatomical,  others  the  result  of  morbid 
conditions,  and  others,  again,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  custom  of 
flattening  the  head  posteriorly.  Thus,  of  the  67  crania  in  this 
collection,  we  find  that 

Wormian  Bones  are  developed  in  twenty-one,  or  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  distributed  as  follows:  two  among  the  dolicho- 
cephali, seven  among  the  orthoeephali,  six  among  the  brachy- 
cephali, and  six  among  those  we  have  classed  as  much  flattened. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  the  Ave  each,  among  the  orthoeephali 
(2)  and  the  much  flattened  (4),  and  the  six  found  among  the 
brach^'cephali  (3)  in  which  this  suture  was  so  ver}'  irregular  and 
complicated  as  to  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the  development  of 
these  extra  bones,  the  percentage  will  be  largely  increased.  In 
nine  of  these  twenty-one,  the  number  of  extra  or  intercalated 
bones  is  limited  to  one, —  the  Inca  bone  as  it  is  called, —  situated 
at  the  apex  of  the  occiput.  In  this  shape  it  is  found  in  three  in- 
stances among  the  orthoeephali,  four  among  the  brachycephali  and 
one  each  among  the  flattened  skulls  and  the  dolichocephali.  In 
the  latter  specimen  besides  the  Inca  bone  at  the  apex  of  the  occi- 
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put  and  wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal  sntare,  there  is  also  an 
extra  suture  connecting  the  lower  posterior  angles  of  the  two 
parietals,  thus  dividing  the  occiput  into  two  parts  of  which  the 
upper  is  the  larger.  In  two  otliers,  making  twenty-three  in  all  so 
affected,  numbered  respectively  No.  11,889  and  1 1,921,  these  extra 
bones  are  found  in  the  coronal  suture,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
temporal  ridge.  In  the  latter  specimen  there  were  two  such  irregu- 
larities, one  on  each  side ;  in  the  former,  only  one  and  that  on  the 
left  side.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  found  in  this  suture,  though 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Peabod}'  Museum  from  Peru  and  the 
Northwest  Coast,  the  latter  much  flattened  anteriorly,  that  have 
such  intercalated  bones,  similarly  placed.  Whilst  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ratio  of  these  bones  in  the  crania  of  this  collection, 
is  very  large,  yet  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  different 
groups  so  evenly  and  in  such  manner  that  the  process  of  flattening 
the  head  posteriorly  cannot  be  said,  in  this  instance,  to  have  had 
any  effect  in  increasing  their  development. 

Sutures, —  In  eighteen  the  coronal  suture  (usually  on  both  sides) 
does  not  extend  below  the  temporal  ridge,  and  the  spheno-frontal 
and  spheno-parietal  is  obliterated,  so  that  at  or  near  the  point  of 
union,  complete  ossiflcation  has '  taken  place,  and  the  parietal, 
frontal  and  sphenoid  form  but  a  single  bone.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  confined  to  any  age,  or  sex,  or  form  of  skull,  but  is  distributed 
throughout  the  different  groups,  with  the  percentage  largely  in 
favor  of  the  dolichocephali,  as  all  five  of  those  skulls  are  so  af- 
fected. A  similar  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  seven  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Californian,  and  in  fourteen  of  the  one 
hundred  and  two  Italian  crania  examined.  In  sixteen,  we  find 
one  or  more  of  the  sutures  closed,  as  follows  :  in  eight,  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  are  both  obliterated,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  in  six, 
the  sagittal  alone ;  in  one,  the  coronal ;  and  in  one,  all  three  are 
closed.  Among  the  dolichocephali,  two  have  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  so  affected,  and  in  one,  the  sagittal  alone  is  closed.  So 
far  as  we  can  tell,  the  crania  in  this  latter  group  belonged  to 
people  much  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  this  fact,  no  doubt^ 
may  be  ascribed  the  closing  of  the  sutures.  In  one  skull.  No. 
12,303,  the  squamosal  suture  is  closed  ;  a  thin  scale  of  bone  seems 
to  have  grown  over  it,  and  on  this,  in  high  relief,  is  impressed 
much  of  its  irregular  outline.  In  the  three  skulls  Nos.  11,824, 
12^797  and  14,003,  that  show  marks  of  the  greatest  compression, 
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each  having  a  cephalic  index  of  over  one  thousand,  and  being 
respectively  one,  the  skull  of  a  youth,  and  the  other  two,  of 
persons  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  all  three  of  the  sutures  are 
open. 

Small  bony  tumors  are  found  in  the  outer  opening  of  the  ear,  in 
seven  of  the  brachycephali,  and  in  two  among  the  flattened  skulls 
of  class  four ;  but  they  are  not  present  in  either  of  the  other 
groups.  This  percentage,  a  little  more  than  one  in  seven,  is  greater 
than  Prof.  Wyman  found  among  the  Peruvian  crania,  in  which  it 
existed  in  one  in  41*25,  or  among  Europeans,  among  whom  it  is 
said  bv  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake  to  be  found  in  about  dye  out  of  a  thous- 
and.^  There  is  also  more  or  less  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
outer  opening  of  the  ear,  a  fact  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  suggestions.  In  some,  it  is  almost  cir- 
cular, whilst  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  elliptical  in  form.  This 
may  be  due  to  natural  causes,^'*  though  in  some  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  opening  has  not  been  somewhat  nar- 
rowed by  posterior  pressure.  Still  this  conclusion  would  not  be 
warranted  by  the  facts,  as  there  are  crania  in  this  collection, 
very  much  flattened  posteriorly,  in  which  it  does  not  exist,  just 
as  there  are  others,  that  are  normal,  in  which  it  is  found. 

Three  of  these  crania  show  evidences  of  a  diseased  condition. 
In  one,  a  youth.  No.  11,970,  there  are  marks  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  the  apex  of  the  occipital  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
both  parietals,  were  much  affected.  A  bony  excrescence,  or  rather 
a  series  of  them  running  into  one  another,  and  forming  a  united 
whole,  covers  all  that  portion  of  the  head  and  completely  effaces 
the  lambdoidal  and  inter- parietal  sutures,  so  far  as  the  inflammation 
extends. 

In  No  .12,308,  there  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  and 
extending  almost  entirely  across  it,  about  20"*™-  below  the  apex,  a 
line,  or  belt,  16"*'".  broad,  of  small  holes,  something  like  those  in 
the  top  of  a  pepper  box.  These  holes  or  indentations  extend 
through  the  outer  table  and  spongy  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull,  but  do  not  penetrate  through  the  inner  table.     The  adjoin- 

**  Seventh  Annaal  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  15. 

**The  meatus  auditorus  externus,  which  is  circular  in  young  subjectj*,  and  some- 
what oval  in  adults."  Sharpey  &  Quain.  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Leidy.  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
PbiUdelphia,  1SA9. 
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ing  part  of  the  left  parietal  for  a  space  measuring  42"*".  long  by 
24"*™.  broad,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

In  No.  14,004,  complete  anchylosis  has  taken  place  between  the 
occipital  condyles  and  the  superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas 
bone. 

Some  of  these  crania  possess  anatomical  features  of  special 
interest. 

No.  12,297  was  much  broken  at  the  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
grave  and  was  not  mended  until  within  the  past  few  days,  too  late 
to  tabulate  its  measurements  with  those  of  the  other  crania  from 
this  region.  It  is  the  calvarium  of  an  adult,  probably  a  male,  and 
measures  152'"".  in  length,  152  in  breadth,  144  in  height.  Width 
of  frontal  92.  Index  of  breadth  1,000.  Wormian  bones  are 
found  in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The  frontal  suture  is  persistent 
and  tliis  is  the  only  skull  in  the  entire  collection,  in  which  it  is. 
Along  the  line  of  this  suture,  from  the  glabella  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  coronal,  there  is  an  angular  or  roof-shaped 
arrangement  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  frontal  is  divided, 
ver3'  similar  to  the  formation  that  is  frequently  found  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  parietals  in  the  New  England  and  some  other  groups 
of  Indians.     This  skull  is  flattened  posteriorly. 

In  No.  12797  there  is  an  additional  suture  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  lambdoidal  suture  46"*™.  above  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  left  parietal,  and  extending  along  the  temporal  ridge  for 
52"*"".,  throughout  which  distance  it  continues  open.  At  this  point 
it  trends  downwards,  and  though  faint  can  still  be  traced  for  a 
farther  distance  forward  of  50"*™.,  or  to  a  point  within  24"".  of 
where  the  coronal  bends  forward  to  join  the  sphenoid,  when  it  is 
obliterated.  Just  back  of  this  point  a  short  suture,  12""*.  long, 
unites  it  with  the  squamosal.  The  sphenoid  suture  is  almost  per- 
fectly horizontal,  extending  forward  from  the  upper  anterior  angle 
of  the  temporal  bone,  to  where  the  transverse  suture  crosses  the 
malar  bone.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  sutures  we  have  two 
extra  bones  intercalated  between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones 
of  the  left  side,  extending  along  their  entire  length.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  this  extra  suture  with  the  lambdoidal,  there  is  a  well 
developed  wormian  bone,  as  there  is  also  on  the  right  side  where 
a  section  of  that  parietal,  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  is  cut  off 
by  an  extra  suture,  squamosal  in  character,  which  unites  the  upper 
posterior  angle  of  the  right  temporal,  with  a  point  on  the  lamb- 
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doidal  suture  20"".  above  its  junction  with  the  additamentum 
suturoi  squamosce.  Attention  is  also  calle<l  to  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  this  skull,  which,  after  careful  measurement,  is  found 
to  amount  to  IS-iS*-*-  This  is  273  more  than  No.  13,323,  which 
is  nearest  to  it,  and  741  larger  than  the  smallest  on  the  list.  In 
other  words  the  capacity  of  the  smallest  is  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  this  one.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  unusual  size,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  275*^'^ ^^  larger  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean, and  that  the  largest  healthy  European  skull  on  record,  only 
excee<1s  it  by  iS^-^-^^  Large  as  this  skull  undoubtedly  is,  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  we  have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,^'^  there  is  one  that  measures  103  c. 
inches  or  1688"-;  the  Army  Medical  Museum'^  has  one  from  a 
mound  in  Illinois  with  a  capacity  of  1785,  and  Schoolcraft ^^ 
speaks  of  *'an  untamed  Shawnee  brain  that  rises  to  104  c.  inches" 
or  1704'^*-  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  is  an  ana- 
tomical characteristic,  and  that  unless  ^Uhe  quality  of  the  brain 
can  be  represented  at  the  same  time  as  the  quantity,  brain  meas- 
urement cannot  be  assumed  as  any  indication  of  the  intellectual 
position  of  races,  an}'  more  than  of  individuals."^^  It  may,  indeed, 
be  true,  as  recent  researches  seem  to  show,^*  "that  a  superior  race 
contains  more  of  voluminous  crania  than  an  inferior,"  and  that 
"the  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  brains  among 
mo<lern  Parisians  is  three  times  tiiat  observed  in  the  negro;"  but 
to  infer  the  superiority  of  a  race  (whatever  that  may  mean),  from 
the  presence  of  one  or  all  of  these  characteristics  in  their  crania, 
would  involve  certain  other  admissions  that  cannot  be  sustained 
by  the  facts.  Judged  b}'  this  standard,  the  moundbuilder  of  the 
Cumberland  valley  would  rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  develoi> 

**Sefenlh  Annnnl  Report  of  the  Peabody  Mui^cnm,  p.  10.  "The  InrKost  crania 
mea^tireil,  IMO  c.  c.  .  .  .  in  n  little  liirKer  than  that  of  the  nTerngc  Enioi>eaii." 

••Lyell.    Antiquity  of  M;(ii,  p.  H«,    Jjon<lon.  187.1. 

'^  Exploration  of  the  Aboriffinttl  Kemains  of  Tennessee,  p.  110.  Publinhccl  by  the 
SinUhfioniBn  Infititiition.    Waflhington,  1x70. 

'"ChfM'k  li.<*t  of  I'i'eparationK  and  ()l*j(>rt!«  in  the  section  of  Human  Anatomy  of  tlie 
United  State*  Army  Medical  MuAcnm.    Washington,  1H7«. 

w Set loolr raft.    Indian  Tribe!*  of  the  TniU^I  Staten.    Vol.  II,  p.  330. 

**  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  i'oabody  J^iuseum.  p.  11. 

*'  Experimental  i-esearohes  on  the  variations  of  volume  of  the  cranium,  etc.,  by  M. 
Le  Bon,  quoted  in  Nature,  for  .July  18, 1878.  "  Among  100  modern  I'arinian  head**,  thci*e 
are  alM>iit  eleven  with  a  cranium  of  17U0  to  liKM)  cubic  centimetres:  In  the  same  number 
of  negro  head>«  not  on'?  will  be  f«mnd  of  Mich  ^ize.  The  weight  of  100  masculine  Pari- 
sian bram?  of  the  present,  variei  between  1000  and  1700  grammes,  the  volume,  between 
1300  and  IVOO  cubic  ceDtimctres,  etc.,  etc." 
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ment — far  ahead  of  the  ancient  Peruvian,  who  was,  confessedly, 
an)ong  the  most  civilized  of  the  American  aborigines,  but  whose 
sliull  in  point  of  capacity,  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  Australian 
or  the  Hottentot/2  This  conclusion,  however,  legitimate  though 
it  be,  is  not  borne  out  in  the  story  of  those  nations,  as  revealed  by 
the  spade  and  pick-axe ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  ground  that  must  be  occupied  by  any  one  who  en- 
gages in  the  vain  effort  to  conjure  up  the  vision  of  an  extinct  civili- 
zation, by  a  study  of  the  crania  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
developed. 

*^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  11. 


ox  THE    DISTRIBUTION  AND    TENURE  OF  LANDS,   AND  THE 
CUSTOMS  WITH   RESPECT  TO   INHERITANCE,  AMONG 

THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Bt  Ad.  F.  Bandelier. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  warlike 
customs  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe.*  Our  couchisions 
in  regard  to  them  are  somcwlmt  at  variance  with  those  generally 
adopted,  since,  instead  of  the  military  despotism  which  heretofore 
has  been  admitted  as  existing  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  found  but  the 
militar}'  democrac}'  peculiar  to  a  warlike  tribe.^  It  is  our  purpose 
now  to  investigate  how  far  the  Mexicans  may  have  progressed  in 
their  notions  about  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil. 

The  picture  which  nearly  all  the  authors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  trace  of  the  condition  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  that  of  a 
feudal  monarchy.^  This  alone  should  fix  permanently  the  mode  of 
landed  tenure.  It  implies  also  the  notion  of  abstract  ownership, 
and  thus  indicates  a  high  state  of  culture.     But  we  have  already 

»  "On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexiranf»,"  In  10th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Peabod}'  Museum  of  AmcMican  An-h:eology  and  Ethiioln^ry. 

'  "  Art  of  War,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Mexican^,"  pp.  113, 114,  ll.\  to  127  inchiBlve, 
especially  the  notes.  See  nl>o  "Ancient  Society,"  by  Lewis  U.  Morgan.  (X.  York, 
1877.)    Part  II,  chapter  VII,  "The  Aztec  Confctleracy,"  pp.  1S8-2U  inclusive. 

>  The  iirat  infomialion  tending  to  represent  the  condition  of  Mexico  ua  a  feudal 
Btate  yrt\»  probably  flirnitihed  by  Cortds;  or  through  hiH  expedition  at  least.  The  re- 
poitA  of  the  preceding  voyage  of  C«rijalva  (1518)  contain  no  positive  htatementa.  On 
the  other  hand  the  certiflcate  issued  by  Cortex  (probably  about  the  20  May,  l.')]*.),  or  29 
daya  after  his  landing  at  Ulna),  to  the  chiefn  of  Axapu^tco  and  Tepeyahuaico,  already 
fipeaks  of  "the  great  Montezuma,  which  rei^ideH  in  thi^>  great  city  ol  Tcnochiitlan  and 
all  ita  province*).''  We  have  not  Coit^'s'  Urr^t  letter  to  the  emperor,  but  in  his  hecoud  re- 
))ort,30Ocl ,  1520,  he  mentions  "a  great  Lord  called  Mutezunia."  (V^edia, "  llihtoriadores 
primitivos  de  Indian,"  Vol.  I.  Carta  Scgunda,  pp.  12  and  13.)  The  same  dispatch  con- 
tains a  number  of  details  on  Montezuma's  puwcr,  from  which  a  feudal  empire  was  neces- 
sarily construed  as  for  in^t.  (p.  33) :  " There  are  in  this  great  city  many  very  large  and 
fine  houses,  the  cause  of  it  being  that  all  the  Lords  of  the  land,  rasaal*  of  the  said  Mu- 
ieezumot  have  their  hon^es  in  that  city  ....**  "  Wh:)t  has  been  abcertniiicd  is:  that 
his  sovereignty  was  almo^t  as  large  as  Spain  .  .  ."  (p.  34.)  (iomara,  who  publi^hed  his 
"Conqui-ta  de  Mejico'^  in  ]5.ii,  already  mentions  "  thirty  lords  of  one-liundrcd-thous- 
and  va.«sals  each,  and  three-thousand  lords  of  places."  ( Vedia  I,  p.  345.  "  Corte  y  guarda 
de  Moteczuma.'O     Ovledo  ("Ilistoria  general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  Vol.  Hi,  Lib. 

R£poKT  Peabodt  Museum,  II.    25. 
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seen  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mexicans  were  democratic  and 
not  monarchical,  that  their  chiefs  and  leaders  filled  elective,  and 
in  no  case  hereditary  positions.*  This  latter  fact  whose  final  dis- 
cussion we  reserve  for  another  occasion,  speaks  strongly  against 
the  existence  of  privileged  classes,  based  upon  territory  and 
landed  property ;  therefore  it  also  militates  against  feudality 
itself. 

Still  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  become  prejudiced  by  such 
indications,  against  the  views  generally  accepted.  They  merely 
warn  us  of  the  difficulties  of  our  task.  These  difficulties  are 
greater  3'et  than  those  against  which  we  contended  in  our  first 
essay.  The  military  life  of  the  Mexicans  has  furnished  the  bulk 
of  their  history,  and  through  it  a  number  of  facts,  by  which  the 
former  could  be  almost  restored.  The  question  of  distribution  of 
the  soil,  however,  apparently  relates  to  customs  only ;  broken  up 
and  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless, 
accessory  facts,  and  especially  a  merely  cursor}'  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  may  enable  us  yet  to  form  an  idea  of 
these  customs.  The  Mexican  rules  of  inheritance  are  in  direct 
connection  with  them  also,  and  lastly,  the  acts  of  the  Sjmniards 
during  the  first  times  after  the  conquest,  when  they  more  or  less 
suddenly  overturned  the  ancient  order  of  things,  should  bring  to 
light  many  forgotten  features  of  aboriginal  tenure  and  distribution 
of  the  soil. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  programme  —  so  to  say  —  of  our 
work,  we  have  yet  to  offer  two  explanations  ere  we  proceed  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  proper,  itself. 

In  the  first  place :  bj'  **  accessor}'  facts,"  we  refer  to  the  social 
organization  of  the  Mexicans  in  particular.    It  is  inseparable  from 

XXXIII,  cnp.  XLVT,  p.  503)  airam  Bpeaks  of  "more  than  three- Uionsand  lords  his  «nb- 
Je(*t^',  each  one  of  many  vas^alH,  and  each  held  his  principal  dwelling  in  TemiBtitan, 
residing  there  certain  months  each  year."  The  author,  a  fViend  of  Columbus,  and 
peririonully  acquainted  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  conquest,  resided  at  the  West 
Indies  and  Nicaragua  until  1550  (his  stay  though  interrupted  by  at  least  six  voyages  to 
Spain  and  bark),  was  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  be^t  situated  of  the  ohl  chroniclers. 
But  the  chief  originator  of  the  feudal  view  is  Fernando  de  Alva  IxtlilxochiU.  a  half 
breed  of  Tczcuro,  and  belonging  to  the  kin  of  that  tribe's  cliieftains.  lie  wrote  aboot 
tlie  year  t (KM,  and  both  of  his  works,  the  "Kelaciones  historicas,"  and  the  **  Historia 
de  io^  Chichimecos  6  rryo^  antiguos  de  Tezcuco,"  present,  it  should  not  be  denied,  a 
pirtii .  I'  of  logical  development  of  feudal  institutions  on  Mexican  soil.  Torquemadaof 
course  concurs.  Wo  hope  to  be  able  to  invontigate,  el!«ewhere,  the  claims  of  IxtlU* 
xochitl  to  the  rank  of  a  reliable  source.  Fairness,  however^  compels  us  here  to  men- 
tion  the  above  authors,  as  the  mainstays  of  current  opinion. 
*  •'  Art  of  War,"  etc.,  pp.  96, 128  and  161. 
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landed  tenure,  and  we  therefore  must  recur  to  it  frequently  in  the 
coarse  of  our  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Secondly :  we  do  not  pretend  to  review  the  history  of  ancient 
Mexico  as  fully  as  it  should  be  done,  but  only  as  far  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Many  points  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  closely  scrutinized,  will  be  passed  over  lightly,  or  without  any 
discussion. 

One  of  the  most  learned  authors  of  the  16th  century,  on  Amer- 
ican topics, — the  Jesuit  father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  says :  ''Learned 
men  affirm  and  write  that  the  relations  and  the  memories  of  these 
^  Indians  do  not  go  further  back  than  four-hundred  3'ears "^ 

Indeed,  although  much  has  been  written  about  the  aboriginal 
history  of  Mexico,  it  appears  as  if  the  12th  century  was  the  limit 
of  definite  tradition.^  What  lies  beyond  it  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
remnants  of  traditions  being  intermingled  with  legends  and  myth- 
ological fancies.  Nothing  positive  can  be  gathered  except  that, 
even  <luring  the  earliest  times,  Mexico  was  settled  or  overrun  by 
sedentary,  as  well  as  by  nomadic  tribes,  —  that  both  acknowledged 

*  "  Historia  natural  7  moral  de  las  Indias,"  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXV,  p.  83.  The  passage 
relates  directly  to  Peru,  but  is  just  ns  applicable  to  Mexico. 

*  **  We  venture  to  asHurae  this  period  as  the  one  during  which  traditional  histoiy  of 
Mexico  really  begins.  Of  course,  tho8e  writers  who  have  made  the  fabrication  of  a  Mex- 
lean  chronology  a  special  object,  go  much  farther  back.  The  late  Abb^  Bra^seur  de 
Bourbourg,  for  instance,  quotes  the  '*  Codex  Chiroulpopoca,"  purported  to  bear  dnte  22 
May,  155S,  and  which  begins  as  follows  (History  of  the  three  8uns).  '*This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  histories  of  all  kinds  which  happened  a  long  time  ago,  how  the  earth  was 
divi<ie<l.  an<l  distributed  to  each  one.  its  origin  and  foundation,  how  the  sun  began  to 
give  to  each  one  bis  share,  assigning  the  limito;  there  are  now  six  times  fonr-liundred 
years,  and  one*huudred  more,  and  thirteen  more  .  .  .  ."  The  distinguished  historinn 
concludes  therenroro,  that  055  B.  C.  there  occurred  already,  in  Middle  America,  a  di- 
vision of  lands  according  to  a  sybtemiitic  register  ("  l*opul-Vuh."  Introduction,  page 
CXI).  Clavigero's  Chronology  begins  5U6  A.  D.  ("  Storia  del  Messico,"  Lib.  II.  cap. 
1).  Don  Mariano  Veytia  (**  Historia  Antigua  de  Mejico,"  publushed  by  Sr.  Ortegn,  18:iG), 
alter  fixing  the  date  ot  the  establishment  of  "  If  ueiiuetlHpallan,"  to  the  year  22;i7  of  the 
earth's  creation  (Vol.  I,  cap.  lit  p.  23),  or  liiW  B.  C.  (p.  21U)  begins  for  the  aetlleuient  of 
the  Toltecs  at  T<dantzinco  in  OUT  A.  D.  (Cap.  iXXII,  p.  121,  ot  iHt  volume).  Ixtlilxochltl 
(*''Hi»toire  des  Chichlmvques  on  des  ancieus  rois  de  Tezcuco,^'  tran^^lation  by  Mr. 
Temaux  Compans)  says :  (Cap.  II  p.  13)  Diat  the  Toltecs  founded  Tollan  503  A.  D.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the»>e  statements  au<l  dates.  They  are  not  any  longer  tradi- 
tional, but  mytiiical,  and  although  we  are  far  from  disregarding  the  importance  of 
legends  or  myths  for  historical  investigations,  we  still  cannot  accept  them  as  chrouo- 
logical  bases.  The  oldest  dale  in  the  history  ol  Mexico  which  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately certjiln  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  m:irsh  wlierc  they  subse- 
qnently  built  the  pueblo  of  Tcnnchtitlan.  It  would  about  agree  witli  A.  D.  li)25.  Al- 
lowing two  centuvies  more  for  Uiu  peiiod  during  whicli  tlie  Mexicans  and  their  kindred 
tribes  reached  the  valley,  we  are  carried  to  tlie  twelftli  ceutury  as  the  time  from  which 
distinct  tradition  has  yet  reached  us.  What  lies  beyond  can  occasionally  be  rendered 
of  value  for  ethnological  purposes,  but  it  admits  of  no  definite  historical  use. 
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a  common  origin,  while  the  sedentary  tribes  were  still  further  con- 
nected together  by  the  bond  of  language, —  and  that  the  original 
home  of  these  people  lay  to  the  north  of  Mexican  territory.  We 
further  can  infer,  that  even  the  sedentary  tribes,  among  which  the 
ToLTECs  are  most  conspicuous,  had  nowhere  advanced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  or  state;  political  society^  based  upon  territory 
and  landed  property,  being  unknown  to  them.  Their  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  democratic,  their  manner  of  living  communal, 
thus  excluding  the  idea  of  feudality  altogether ;  even  at  those  re- 
mote periods  of  Mexican  history.'     The  usual  intcr-tribal  wars, 

7  Onr  information  in  regnrd  to  the  Toltecs  is  limited  and  obscure.  The  name  itoelf 
appears  to  l>e  a  surname:  "  Toltecatl"— ''  official,  du  arte  mecaiiica,  o  maestro "  (Mo- 
lina, Vocabularlo,  Parte  II.  p.  ]4»).  Torquemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37)  '*I  merely 
say,  that  Tulteca  signifies  a  skilled  worker  .  .  .  ."  Veytia  (Vol.  I,  cap.  XXI,  pp.  205 
and  20<i)-  Sahngun  (''Historia  general  de  las  co-sas  de  Nueva-E^pana,"  edited  by  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  Bnstamante.  Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  X,  cup.  XXIX,  p.  106).  ''  First  the  Tultecas, 
signifying  excellent  workmen  .  .  .  ."  (p.  107)  **  y  no  tenian  otro  nombre  particular  si  no 
este  que  tomaron  de  la  curioKidad,  y  primor  de  laa  obras  que  haeian,  que  se  Uamaron 
obras  tultecas,  6  8ea  como  si  digettemos,  offlclales  pulidos  y  cnrioHOd  .  .  .  .^  Their 
proper  name,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  was  **  Chicbimecas,"— in  common  with  all  Iho 
aborigines  of  Mexico.  Even  such  tribes  as  arc  reported  to  have  preceded  them,  like  the 
Xicnlancas  and  Olmccaf*.  are  connected  with  reports  indicating  the  same  origin.  Thus 
Motolinia  ("Hii^toria  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva-F^pana"  in  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "Coleccioa 
de  Documeiitos,'' Vol.  I),  says:  ('^Epistola  proemial,"  p.  7),  that  the  Xicalancas  and 
Mexicans  descended  ft-om  sons  of  tiie  same  fatiier.  Gomara  (''Conquista  de  Mcjico," 
Vedia  I,  p.  4.T2),  says  tlie  same,  and  al«<o  that  '*rimecatlh"  was  one  of  their  brothers, 
and  that  from  him  the  Olmecas  descended.  Sahagun,  however  (Lib.  X.  p.  147),  contra- 
dicts, excluding  the  ''  Oimecas,  Vintoti,  and  Nonooalca"  from  the  general  appellation 
of  Chichiniecas.  but  includes  nearly  all  the  other  tribes  of  Mexico  under  a  common 
origin.  But  Vcytia  seems  to  consider  the  Ulmecas  and  Xicalancas  as  descending  fk*ora 
the  same  htock  as  the  TultecH  (Vol.  Leap.  XIII,  p.  150);  though  his  statements  might  be 
more  positive  yet.  The  Tultec  language  was  the  *'  Nahuatl,*'  a  fact  too  fi-equently  men- 
tioned to  need  any  further  quotations.  Through  it  their  connei'tion  with  the  tribes  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  with  the  Tlaxcallans,  Huexotzincas,  Cholullans,-~ and  also  the 
Ni(|uirnns  of  Nicaragua  is  estJibliKhcd  l)eyond  a  doubt.  Their  division  of  time  and 
numeral  system  (as  far  as  the  language  allows  a  Judgment),  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
natives  of  Michhuacan,  Oaj;ica,  Chiapa?*.  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala.  If  we  add  to  the»e 
indicutiona  tho»<e  derived  from  local  myths  and  legends,  we  become  inclined  to  believe 
the  reports,  that  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  for  in»tancc,  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Toltccj>,  or  at  least  from  their  original  stock.  This  fact  acquires  a 
certain  importance,  bhwe  it  enables  ui*,  from  the  comlition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time 
of  their  IlrAt  contact  with  the  Sfianianis,  and  from  their  local  traditions,  to  Judge  partly 
of  the  status  of  the  Toltecs,  and  perhaps  to  reconstnict  their  conditiou  and  organiza- 
tion of  society. 

In  order  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  true  condition  of  Toltec  society,  we  have 
to  consider  three  different  points  which  are  the  following:  Reports  about  the  Toltecs, 
contained  in  Mexican  sources;  since  only  In  Mexico  th«*y  were  called  by  that  name. 
Reports  about  the  condition  of  the  Tollccs  in  Mexico  o/Yer  their  reported  di8|>er^ion. 
The  conditiou  and  organization  of  such  tribes,  outride  of  direct  Mexican  influence, 
which  still  acknowledged  an  original  connection  with  what  has  been  called  the  Toltecs 
in  Mcxiro. 

If  we  follow  the  traditions  current  in  the  Mexican  valley,  ad  reported >frf<  by  father 
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as  well  between  sedentar}-  Indians  and  roving  tribes,  as  among  the 

Sahapin  (hardly  any  of  his  predecessors  mentioning  the  Toltees,— a  fnct  not  devoid  of 
importance  1)  it  simply  appearf»  that  the  Toltecs  were  sedentary  people,  therefore  ngri- 
cnltaral  and  proportionately  skilled  in  the  use  of  metals  and  stones  (Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX, 
Vol.  3).  The  same  author,  in  his  tale  about  the  fortunes  of  Quetzalcohuatl^  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  distinctly  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Toltecs,  says  that  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V,  p.  218,  of  Vol.  I) :  the  pueblo  of  Tollan  had  Itro  chiefs,— that  it  was  engaged  in 
war  with  another  tril>e  not  far  distant  (Coatepec,  cap.  VI,  p.  240),— thns  showing  at  the 
same  time :  that  the  Toltecs  were  not  subject  to  a  ruler  residing  in  Tula,  as  is  commonly 
reported,  but  that  Tula  (or  Tollan).  was  the  settlement  of  a  tribe,  without  authority  over 
any  others.  There  are  other  indications,  in  this  very  legend  of  Quetsalcohuatl,  to  show 
that  the  Toltecs  of  Tula  were  very  independent  from  their  chiefs  (See  cap.  VI  to  XI). 
Further  on,  if  we  follow  the  peregrinations  of  Quetzalcohuatl  after  the  same  authoiity, 

I  it  strikes  us  that  this  mythical  personage  travels  through  a  singularly  dli^Jointed  conn- 
try.  Everywhere  he  meets  strange  places  (Cap.  XII  to  XIV),  not  subject  to  the  tribe 
firom  which  he  oHginally  went  out. 

Torqncmada  (**  Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37),  is  more  detailed.  He 
asserts  that  the  Toltecs  were  originally  led  by  seven  chiefs,  but  that  after  their  seitle- 
ment  at  Tulantzinco  they  elected  a  **  king,"  est.iblishing  as  a  rule  that  no  one  of  these 
so-called  monarchs  should  '*  rule"  any  longer  than  flfty-two  years,  and  that  if  he  died 
previously  "the  republic  governed  until  the  expiration  of  the  time."  In  his  relation  of 
the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  254,  2ft5,  and  25(>),  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  'lula,  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  as  In  Sahagun,  namely;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  such  as  Tula,  Cholula, 
Qnanhquechollan  and  others. 

II  It  is,  however,  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochltl,  whose  writings  have  Aimished  the 
'                     chief  material  for  the  Toltec  history.    He  gathered  his  facts  from  his  kinsmen,  and,  he 

says,  from  ancient  picture-writings  which  they  explained  to  him  ("Hist,  des  Chichi- 
n^nes"  Dedication  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  p.  XIII,  and  XiV).  Also  firom  songs.  It 
is  a  slender  basis  for  his  otherwise  very  positive  statements,  since  it  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted that  Toltec  picture-writings  did  scarcely  exist  any  more  at  his  time,  unless  we 
I  except  such  as  are  analogous  to  the  Dresden-Codex  (Humboldt  "  Vues  des  Cordill^res 

et  monuments  des  penples  indigenes,  etc."  Plate  XLV  of  the  atlas  in  folio),  regarding 
them  as  of  Toltec  origin.  These,  however,  no  Mexican  native  could  have  interpreted 
at  that  time. 

Ixtlilxochltl  also  speaks  of  seven  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs  ("  lis  avaient  sept  chefs,  et 
dioistssaient  altematlvement  nn  d*entreux  pour  les  gouvemer."  Hist,  des  Chichi- 
m^ques,"  Cap.  II,  p.  13;  also  "Segnnda  Relacion"  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  323,  of  Lord  Kings- 
borongh^s  "  Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  He  equally  mentions  the  52  year  period  of  the 
bead-chief  (Cap.  II,  p.  13),  and  in  his  *'  Tercera  Relacion  "  (p.  82.5),  but  adds  in  the  "  Cu  - 
aita  Relacion*'  (p.  32*0 :  '*E.«te  Mitl  gobernd  59  anos  y  quebrd  en  la  orden  antigua  de 
los  Tultecaa  de  gobemar  92  anos." 

But  he  also  tells  us  in  his  Second  "  Relation  "  that  at  ToUantzinco  "  they  constructed 
of  planks  a  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  nation."  and  hmts  at  a  numl>er 
of  scattered  settlements  springing  up.  though  he  insists  that  these  were  all  dependen- 
cies of  a  great  Toltec  "empire."  Nevertheless,  his  description  of  the  wars  among  the 
Toltecs  ("  quinta  Relacion  " )  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter  assumption. 

It  is  mostly  on  such  statements  that  Don  Mariano  Veytia  has  based  the  Toltec  history 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  "  Historia  antigna  de  M^jico."—  But  tlie  eminent  Mex- 
ican scholar  (he  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century)  has  added  some  other  de 
tails,  which  we  dare  not  neglect  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  others,  Veytia  places  the  origin  of  the  Toltecs  to  the  North, 
where  he  locates  the  great  city  of  Huehnetlnpallan.  Of  this  great  city  he  says :  "  The 
houses  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  other  settlements  were  then  (and 
for  many  centuries  afterwards,  although  they  had  Kings  and  governments  already)  but 
natural  caverDSi  which  they  also  imitated.    These  were  all  their  dwelhngs,  they  sub- 
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village-Indians  themselves,  were  waged  during  these  early  periods. 

sfsted  on  IVnits,  herbs  and  the  chase,  and  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ** 

(Vol.  I,  cap.  Ill,  p.  25.)— From  this  place  there  went  out  bands  or  families  (Cnp.  II,  p. 
24),  "  taking  each  one  a  diffei-ent  name,  after  that  of  the  chief  or  Iktlier  of  the  family 
leading  them,"  and  one  of  ttie^e  bands  were  the  Toltecs. 

These  were  again  composed  of  seven  lineages  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  207),  and  the  gorem- 
ment  *'  resided  in  the  seven  principal  chiefs"  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  214).  Describing  the  per- 
egi'inatlons  of  this  tribe  until  they  reached  central  Mexico,  he  again  mentions  Uie  large 
house  made  at  ToUantziuco  ^*in  which  when  completed,  all  the  people  found  room" 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  2-21),  and  finally  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  227),  the  formal  change  made  by  fV^ee 
common  consent  of  all  the  Toltecs,  of  their  heretofore  democratic  government  into  a 
despotic  monarchy,  with  descent  in  the  male  line,  but  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  these 
despots  limited  to  fifty -two  years  (Cap.  XXV).  We  also  read  of  a  number  of  pueblos 
co-exititing  with  Tollan,  but  reputed  subject  to  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  Sabagnn 
and  Torquemada,  and  even  sometimes  to  himself.  Of  course,  there  are  abundant 
details  about  the  aits  and  sciences  attributed  to  the  Toltecs,  tlie  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  etc.,  etc.  To  all  these  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion.  In  regard  to 
weapons  and  military  costume  Veytia  confirms  what  we  have  already  said  (Art  of  War, 
p.  126,  and  note  No.  124),  about  the  great  analogy  between  the  Mexicans  proper  and 
other  tribes  of  older  date  (See  cap.  XXXIll,  p.  289). 

Veytia  was  the  precursor  and  cotemporary  of  the  Abb4  Clavigero,  but  the  latter'a 
work, ''  Storia  antica  del  Messico*'  was  printed  fifty- six  years  previous  to  the  writings 
of  the  former.  Clavigero's  statements  are,  in  a  condensed  form,  but  a  repetition  of 
those  of  Veytia,  with  whom  he  corresponded. 

If  we  now  attentively  consider  the  above  we  shall  readily  see : 

(1).  That  the  Toltecs  were  descended  ft^m  at  least  semi^nomades. 

(2).  They  were  organized  in  consanguine  groups,  govemmentally  sovereign,  whose 
chiefs  formed  the  council  of  the  tribe. 

(3).  They  possessed  a  head  war^chief,  elected  for  life,  since  the  limitation  of  the  office 
for  fifty -two  years  is  in  itself  a  concession,  that  the  incumbent  held  It  for  life- 
time. 

(4).  They  practised  communism  in  living. 

(5).  Consequently,  their  organization  and  institution  was  democratic,  not  monarchl* 
cal,  and  the  picture  of  a  feudal  empire  among  them  is  erroneous. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  lOlh  or  11th  century  of  onr  era,  the  Toltecs  of 
Mexico  were  dispersed ;  only  a  few  settlements  remaining.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
removed  to  Tezcnco  "  whei*e  they  founded  four  quarters,  since  the  Cnlhuas.  as  the 
Toltecs  were  then  called,  formed  four  fiimtiies*'  (Ixtiilxochitl,  '^Hist.des  Chichim^kioes," 
cap.  XIII,  p.  87.  Mr.  Teinanx  has  tran>>lated  *' tribes"  but  the  Spanish  original  has 
'*  families.")  This  is  a  Airther  evidence  of  what  we  have  advanced,  the  fonr  quarters 
being  con sangnine  groups  localized,  or  "gentes,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  established  the 
term  in  **  Ancient  Society."    Feudalism,  however,  is  incompatible  with  gentile  society. 

Those  of  the  Toltecs  who  emigi'ated  are  reported  to  have  fled  to  the  South  where 
perhaps  others  of  their  language  had  preceded  them.  Among  snch  as  have  been  r^ 
ported  of  the  same  origin,  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  and  the  QQuich^of  Guatemala  are 
most  prominent.  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra,  in  his  excellent  work  "  Ueografiade  las  Iienguas 
y  Carta  Etnogi-aflca  de  Mexico,"  regards  the  Maya  and  QQuich^  as  sister-languages 
(Part  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  18).  If  the  assumption  is  correct  that  they  are  of  Tolteo  descent, 
the  reports  about  the  condition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  or  In  their 
undiBturl>ed  aboriginal  condition,  are  of  weight  for  this  discussion. 

Yucatan,  at  the  time  of  Its  first  discovery  (1517),  was  inhabited  by  nnmerous  seden- 
tary tribes,  not  connecte<l  with  each  other  (Bemal  Dies  del  Castillo,  '^IliFtorta  verdn- 
dera  de  la  Conqnlsta  de  Nueva  Enpana,"  cap.  XXIX,  p.  24,  In  Vedia,  Vol.  II.  Vlllainit- 
ierre  y  Sotomayor  *'  Historia  de  la  Conquista  y  Beduccion  de  los  Itzaex  y  Lacandones,** 
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Sometimes  the  latter,  then  again  the   savages  prevailed,  until 

Lib.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  28  and  29.  Aotonia  de  Herrera  "  Historia  general  de  los  hechos  de  loa 
Castelianos  en  laa  Islas  y  la  Tierra  Ftnnedel  Mar  Oceano,^*  Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  cap.  II,  p. 
203,  and  cap.  Ill,  p.  206).  except  through  their  common  language.  These  tribes  con- 
sisted or  Lineages  or  consunguine  groups.  Herrera  i^ays  (Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  Cap.  IV, 
p.  211) :  **  They  are  yeiy  proud  of  their  ancestry,  by  which  they  all  regarded  themHclves 
as  relatiTes,  assisting  each  other  greatly.  Their  style  or  living  was  communal.  Lorenzo 
de  Blenvenida,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  dated  10th  February,  1548,  Yucatan  C'  Re- 
cueil  de  pieces  relatives  ft  la  Conqnt^te  du  Mexlque")  states:  **Your  highness  must 
know  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  house  with  but  one  inhabitant,  all  have  two,  three, 
four,  six,  and  even  more,  among  which  the  father  of  a  family  is  chief  (p.  331).  When, 
in  lem^  the  last  pueblo  inhabited  by  Maya  Indians.—  Tayasal  on  Lake  Peten,  was  cap- 
tored  by  Don  ^lartin  Ursiia,  it  was  found  that  the  houses  *'  were  dirty  within  and  nn- 
swept.  All  the  inhabitants  lived  bruUilly  together,  an  entire  relationship  together  in 
one  single  bouse.'*  (Hist,  de  la  Conqui^ta  do  los  Itzaex,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  404).  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  the  Itsaex  had  two  chiefs.  (''  Art  of  War,"  p.  126,  note 
"So.  121.  The  information  is  taken  from  the  work  just  mentioned.  Lib.  VIII).  See 
fkirther,  on  the  Maya,  L.  H.  Morgau's  ''Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  chapter  VI.  p.  181). 
The^  indications  do  not,  certainly,  speak  in  favor  of  feudality  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan. 

The  territory  of  Guatemala,  when  first  visited  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  1524,  was 
also  divided  into  a  number  of  sedenUiry  tribes,  living  in  bitter  enmity  togetlicr.  Of  these 
tribes  the  QQuich^  of  Utiatlan  or  rather  Gumarcnah,  near  where  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche 
BOW  stands,  are  best  known.  Their  history  has  been  written  by  Juarros  ("  Compendio 
de  la  IliHtoria  de  Guatemala,*'  1808-1818),  who  especially  bases  upon  the  MSS.  of  the 
Captain  Francisco  Antonio  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  who  wrote  about  1680.  a ''  Becordacion 
florida"  now  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  exaggerations  and  missuitemcnts.  Juarroa 
makes  the  QQuich^  direct  descendants  of  the  Toltecs,  and  after  their  settlement  in  Guat- 
emala under  a  certain  King  named  **  Nimaquich4,"  he  gradually  builds  up  there  a 
mighty  feudal  Empire,  which  was  in  its  eplendor  when  the  Spaniards  overthrew  it. 
The  empire  is  already  disproved  by  the  first  two  letters  of  Alvarado  (See  Vol.  I  of 
Vedia^s  collection),  by  Hererra  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  V,  Cap.  X,  p.  166),  who  also  states  (Deo. 
Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII I,  p.  141),  that  the  QQuichi^  had  three  chiefs  "  and  that  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  the  principals  in  the  same  way,  as  it  has  been  told  of  Mexico,"  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  Cap.  VIII,  p.  386),  goes  still  ftirtber  by  asserting  that  the  heads  of 
families  (''  los  que  eran  Cabe^as  de  Familias  6  Casas  Sulariegos  ")  had  the  right  to  kill 
the  **  king"  for  misdemeanor.    He  also  considers  the  Toltecs  the  first  settler^; 

But  the  document  which  conveys  the  most  detailed  information  of  the  QQnich^  is 
the  "  Popol-Vuh."  This  singular  production,  which  wo  consult  in  its  publication  and 
translation  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  appears  to  be,  for  the  first  chapters,  an  evi- 
dent fabrication,  or  at  least  accommodation  of  Indian  mythology  to  chrintian  notions ;-~ 
a  pious  fraud.  But  the  bulk  is  an  equally  evident  collection  of  original  traditions  of 
the  Indians  of  Guatemala,  and  as  such  the  most  valuable  work  for  the  aboriginal  history 
and  ethnology  of  Central  America.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  bibliographical  dis- 
cussion. A  few  quotations  ftom  the  third  part  of  the  Popol-Vuh  will,  however,  be  indis- 
pensable (Cap.  Ill,  p.  207).  After  having  given  the  names  of  tlie  four  mothers  of  the 
QQaich^ :  ''  Balam  Quitz4  Is  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  nine  great  bouses  of 
Cavek;  Balam  Agab  is  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houpes  of  Ximhaib; 
Mahncutah  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  four  great  houses  of  Ahan  Quiclid.  They 
existed  in  tliree  divisions  of  families  without  forgetting  the  name  of  their  grandfatlier 
and  of  their  father,  which  extended  and  grew  in  the  East.'*  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
true  genealogy,  and  it  is  carried  through  with  great  precision. 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  how  each  of  thes^e" families"  received  an  idol 
for  itself,  whereas  **  one  was  the  name  of  their  God,  and  they  were  divided  afterwards  " 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  217).  Then  they  moved  to  "  Tulan^Zuiva,  at  the  seven  caves,  seven  ravines." 
At  that  time  they  had  yet  but  skins  of  animals  to  cover  themselves  with,  but  **  at  Zuiva 
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finally  the  Toltecs,  who  represented  the  sedentary  class,  were 
either  exterminated  or  expelled  ;  only  a  few  scattered  settlements 
remaining  on  Mexican  territory.®  Their  successors  on  the  soil 
were  tribes  of  utter  savages  hailing  from  the  north  also,  and  to 
whom  the  vague  and  indefinite  appellation  of  Chichimecas  is  given. 
(If  the  word  is  Mexican,  it  might  derive  from  "  Chichiltic  "  red, 

Talan  they  forthwith  acqnfrcd  wisdom."  This  is  a' striking  analogy  indeed  with  the 
Mexican  traditions  above  reported  about  the  first  times  of  the  Toltecs.  Settling  at 
Izmachi,  they  occupied  four  quarters  '*  they  already  covered  four  hills  who  together  bore 
the  names  of  their  tribe  ^  (Mr.  Brasscnr  translates  "  tinamit*'  sometimes  by  tril>e  and 
again  by  town.  I  prefer  the  former).  At  Izmachi  they  built  houses  of  lime  and  etono 
(Cap.  VII,  p.  301).  *'But  only  three  pnlaces  were  erected  at  Izmachi,  the  twenty 'four 
palaces  were  not  yet  erected,  but  only  three,  one  of  those  of  Oaveic,  one  single  palace 
at  the  ftice  of  thoee  of  Nihiitb,  as  likewise  a  single  one,  possession  of  those  of  Ahau 
Quiche."  Recapitulating  the  fe!»tival6  it  is  mentioned  **For  this  reason  the  three 
branches  asi^embled  in  the  palaces  named  after  them,  where  they  drank  their  beverages, 
and  ate  their  meals,  price  of  their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  with  tbetr  hearts  Aill  of 
Joy,  they  but  ate  and  drank  out  of  their  painteil  cups  within  their  palaces'*  (p.  905). 
This  is  a  plain  Indication  of  communal  meals,  and  of  communal  living.  Finally  it  is 
related  that  at  these  places  "  they  came  to  put  names,  there  they  took  their  titles,  divided 
into  families,  organized  into  seven  **chinamit"  (kins  not  tribes),  and  classed  themselves 
by  quarters."  Moving  to  Gumarcaah  or  Utlatlan,  there  they  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  ''great  houses "—'' the  title  of  all  their  honors  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 
princes,  there  formed  nine  fiimilies  with  the  nine  princes  of  Cavek,  nine  with  the  princes 
of  Nihaib,  four  with  the  princes  of  Ahau-Quich^,  and  two  with  the  Lords  of  Zakik** 
(p.  309,  cap.  VIII). 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  fiillowing  points : 

(1).  The  QQuichd  were  originally  organized  in  three  consanguine  groups,  to  which 
latterly  a  fourth  was  added. 

(2).  These  kinships  localized  as  four  qnaiiers,  their  mode  of  life  was  communal. 

(8).  They  subsequently  divided  Into  twenty-four  kindred  gronps,  constituting  so 
many  gentes. 

(4).  The  government  of  the  tribe  lay  In  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  these  gentes. 

This  government,  as  the  last  chapter  of  the  Popol-Vuh  plainly  states,  was  composed 
of  twenty-rour  chiefs.  Of  these,  three,  one  fVom  each  of  three  of  the  **  quarters,"  had 
the  title  "  Nini-Cliocoh  **  or  "  gveai  elected  one.''  "  There  were  consequently  three  Nim- 
Chocoh  (great  elected),  acting  as  the  fathers  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Quich^.  they  met  to- 
gether, commanded  together,  as  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  speech,  and  their  ooDdition 
is  of  the  most  exalted  one."    Tiiey  commanded  the  forces  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  here  consequently  the  organization  of  the  QQuichd  as  a  military  democracy, 
based  upon  consanguine  groups,  with  three  elective  war-chiefs  at  its  head.  The  analogy 
of  this  organization  with  that  of  the  Iroquois  is  really  striking.  It  utterly  discards  all 
notions  of  feudality. 

If  now,  as  mopt  of  the  older  sources  admit,  the  QQuichd  really  belonged  to  Toltee 
stock,  we  believe  that  the  foregoing  certainly  sustains  our  views  of  the  condition  of 
these  tribes,  and  jui^tiflcs  our  statement  that  the  Toltecs  had  *'  nowhere  advanced  to  the 
condition  of  a  nation  or  state  "  and  that  their  institutions  were  democratic,  their  manner 
of  living  communal;  monarchy  and  feudality  being  unknown  to  them. 

*  Compare  the  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl.  as  related  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill  to 
ZIV,  Vol.  1);  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII),  and  contained  also  in  the  Popol-Vuh, 
where  he  is,  of  course,  called  Gukumatz  (Part  III,  cap.  VIII).  See  Airther  Veytia 
(Cap.  XXII,  to  the  close  of  Vol.  I). 
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and  "mecayotl" — consanguine  relationship,  thus:  "the  kin  of 
red  men.")^  Enough  is  told  us  of  the  condition  of  these  people 
to  establish ;  that  they  were  roving  nomades  for  whom  the  soil  had 
no  other  importance  than  for  temporary  occupancy  as  hunters, — 
that  even  the  maize  plant  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  they  re- 

*Tbe  etymology  of  the  word  "Chichimecatl*'  which  we  have  ventured  to  propose, 
Is  not  sastained,  to  our  knowledge,  by  any  author.  We  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
Moch  has  been  aaid  about  its  probable  derivation.  DnrAn  ('^  Historia  de  las  Yndias  de 
Nneva-Espaiia  i  Islas  de  Tierra-firme,"  cap.  II,  p.  13),  says:  '*Chichinieca,  que  qniere 
decir  ca^adores  ti  gente  qne  viven  de  aquel  oflcio  agreste  y  campesina  .,,.*"  thus 
showing  that  the  word  is  Nahnatl,  and  its  explanation  to  be  sought  for  in  NahiiMtl  terms. 
IxililzochitI  ("Relaciones  hi8toricas."2nd  part,  '*  Historia  de  los  SenOresChichimecas*' 
— '*Relacion  primers.*')  says:  "the  Toltecs,  Aculhnas,  Mexicans,  and  all  tlie  other  na- 
tions of  this  land  pretend  to  be  derived  fVom  the  Chichimecan  race,  thus  called  after 
its  king  Cblchimccatl  who  brought  it  to  the  New  World ''  (p.  335  and  3.36).  Torquemada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  !X  V,  p.  39),  affirms :  "  These  people  took  the  name  of  Chichiroecas,  because 
ChlchimecatI  signifies  one  who  sucks;  for  Chichiliztti  is  the  act  of  sucking  .  .  .  .;  and 
since  these  people  in  the  origin  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  beasts  and  drank  their  blood,  suck- 
ing it,  they  called  themselves  Chichimecas  or  suckers.'*  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II.  p. 
453),  ^*  they  were  a  very  barbarous  people,  living  solely  from  the  chase,  and  therefore 
they  called  them  Chichimecas.^  Betancourt  even  derives  the  word  from  '*  chichini  "— 
bones  of  a  dog.  It  is  again  Veytia  who,  with  his  clear  and  positive  Judgment  has  gone 
fhrther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  been  the  first  (we  think)  to  discover  the 
term  *<mecatl"  which  signifies  a  cord  (Cap.  XII,  p.  143),  in  the  last  two  syllables 
of  the  word.  It  naturally  led  him  to  the  allied  term  **  mecayotl "  which  designated  a 
consanguine  relationship,  and  finally  to  the  etymology  of  *^  kinship  of  Chichen  "  assum- 
ing  Chichen  to  have  been  the  name  of  their  first  chieftain.  There  is  hardly  any  proof 
of  the  latter  however,  and  still  less  that  ^'Chichimecatl"  was  his  personal  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  authors  agree  in  stating,  that  the  locality  inhabited  originally  by 
the  Chichiroecas  was  called  **Huehuetlap»Ilan*'~  the  old  red  place  — that  one  of  the 
stations  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  tribes  on  their  migrations  towards  Mexico  bears 
the  name  *"  Chichilticalli "  or  red  house.  Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
improbable :  that  ChlchimecatI  may  have  derived  f^om  "  chichiltic  **  a  red  object,  and 
**  mecayotl**  —  kin  —  therefore  signifying  ^*the  kin  of  red  men.'' 

Senor  Manuel  Oroaco  y  Berra,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Geografia  de  las 
Lengnas."  makes  it  very  likely  that  the  Cliichimecas  which  invaded  Mexico  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Toltecs,  or  inhabited  it  Jointly  with  them,  spoke  a  different  language 
(Part  I.  cap.  I,  p.  8),  which  has  since  disappeared.  His  opinion  Is  sustained  by  that  of 
another  eminent  Mexican  scholar,  Don  Francisco  Pimentel  (**Cuadro  descriptivo  j 
comparative  de  la  lengnas  Indigenas  de  Mexico,"  Vol.  I,  p.  IJU).  Nevertheless,  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  Chichimecas,  Toltecs  and  other  tribes  of  **Nahuatl "  stock,  Mex- 
icans of  course  included,  ia  admitted,  not  only  by  Ixtliixochitl,  but  already  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX,  p.  147),  who  resumes  as  follows:  **A11  these  families  call  them- 
selves Chichimecas,  and  even  piide  and  glorify  themselves  of  such  a  name,  and  it  ia 
because  like  Chichimecas  they  went  wandering  over  those  lands  aforesaid,  and  thence 
turned  towards  these  parts,  although  really  such  lands  were  not  called  lands  of  Chichi- 
mecas, but  TIaotlalpan,  Tlacohcnlco.  Micllanpan,  which  means,  wide  and  spacious 
plains,  lying  towards  the  north."  Veytia,  who  almost  incorporates  the  statements  of 
all  his  predecessors,  confirms  it  as  follows :  (Cap.  II,  p.  24).  "  Of  this  empire  (of  the 
Chichimecas)  Huehuetlapallan  was  the  famous  court,  and  from  it  sallied  at  various 
periods  bands  and  squads  to  people  remote  countries,  each  one  taking  its  own  name, 
after  the  chief  or  father  of  family  which  governed  It,  and  becoming  in  course  of  time 
distinct  nations  with  different  languages  or  dialects,  so  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
these  nations  and  l^'om  their  history,  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this  new  world  luive  sprung 
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sorted  to  caves  and  thickets  for  shelter  and  residence.  Landed 
tenure  of  any  kind  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them,  and 
still  less  the  system  of  feudality.^^ 

Ethnographieally,  central  Mexico  must  have  presented  an  ap- 
pearance, at  those  times,  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of  Nevr 
Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Arizona  at  present,  in  respect  to 
their  aboriginal  population.  Savage  tribes  swayed  and  roamed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country',  while  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
proper,  and  east  of  it,  some  few  "pueblos"  of  village  Indians  re- 
mained, barely  protecting  their  crops  and  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  marauding  tribes. ^^ 

flrom  these  seven  fainilies,  and  this  city  of  HuehnetlApnllnn  has  the  glory  of  having  been 
.the  first  settlement  made  in  it  since  the  flood,  and  of  being  the  cradle  of  all  its  people, 
whose  memory  thof>e  of  New  Spain  have  preserve<l,  cRlIlng  it  their  ancient  home.** 

(Compare,  with  this  view  of  the  ])eopling  of  Mexico,  the  beatitiftal  expose  of  Morgan, 
of  the  peopling  of  America  fl*om  centres  of  snbsistence  as  initial  points  of  migration, 
in  '* Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  108).  Mr.  Morgan  recognises  three  such 
centres  in  N.  America,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia.) 

The  title  of  *'ChichimecatI,"  often  extended  to  **Chichimecatl*tecahtli,'*  is  found 
very  (Veqiiently,  not  only  among  the  Mexican.**,  bat  also  the  Tczcncans  and  Tiaxcallans. 
It  wns  an  appellation  given  in  reward  of  pergonal  merit  in  war. 

^  Ixtlilxochitl  has  depicted  to  us  a  feudal  Chichimecan  Empire,  more  complete  and 
typical  than  the  feudal  institutions  of  England.  Rut  at  the  same  time  lie  describes  tb« 
Ghichimecas  as  mere  tavoge»  ('*  Hlstoire  dcs  Chichim^ues,"  Cap.  IV,  p.  30).  **  He  arrived 
in  a  place  called  Tenayucan  Oztopolco,  where  there  were  many  grottoes  and  cavea, 
which  formed  the  principal  dwellings  of  that  nation."  Id.  cap.  IX,  p.  66  and  06),  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  88  and  39),  describes  them  a  "  people  naked,  without  robea 
of  cotton,  of  wool,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  skins  of  beasts.  Their  appearanca 
was  wild,  they  were  great  warriors,  whose  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows.**  .... 
"This  nation  of  Chichimecas  was  governed  and  ruled  by  valiant  and  valorous  captains 

"    Ixtlilxochitl  further  states  ("Hist.  Chichimeca/*  cap.  IX,  p.  66):    <' Every 

family  lived  together,  and  such  as  had  no  caves  which  were  their  chief  dwellings,  built 
huts  of  straw.  The  game  was  divided  among  the  family  of  the  hunter  but  the  hide  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him  who  had  killed  it."  The  soil,  therefore,  had  no  other  valne 
for  them  than  as  "  hunting  grounds."  Nevertheless,  both  of  the  authors  Just  qnoted 
report  a  distribution  of  the  land  by  their  chiefs,  in  the  shape  of  individual  donations, 
and  feodes  at  an  early  date.  But  Ixtlilxochitl  (Cap.  IX,  p.  68  and  6i)  asserts  that  tba 
culture  of  the  soil,  even  the  maize  plant,  was  unknown  to  tliem  until  the  twelfth  centnrj 
of  our  era.  Torquemada  is  still  more  explicit  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XLII,  p.  67) :  **  Neither  did 
the  Chichimecas  pay  any  attention  to  it  (agriculture  or  horticulture)  for  the  reason  that 
the  Lords  and  Kings  had  parks  (*'  Bosques")  of  rabbits  and  deer,  which  supplied  them 
with  meat,  and  the  common  people  and  Maceuales  went  after  it  througti  the  fieMs,  thus 
sustaining  themselves  without  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  without  the  toil  of  sowing 
or  planting,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accuKtomed."  More  than  a  century  elapsed, 
according  to  the  above  sources,  ere  horticulture,  and  therefore  sedentary  living,  began 
to  appear  among  them.  How  could  feudal  tenure  of  the  ground  exist  meanwhile  ?  Wo 
need  not  refer  here  to  other  authors,  neither  to  the  descriptions  fhrnished  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  Chichimecas  north  of  the  Mexican  valley,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (Mot- 
olinia,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  185).  **Tuv{^on  SenSres  en  e^^ta  tierra,  como  aliora  son  y 
estan  los  EspanOles,  porque  se  enseijorearon  de  la  tierra,  no  de  la  manera  que  los 
Espaiiolcs." 

u  See  **  Zwoelf  Sprachen  aus  dem  SUdwesten  Nordamerikas,*'  by  Albert  S.  Gatscliet 
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While  thus  the  high  Mexican  tableland  especially  was  in  a  con- 
dition  bat  little  different  from  that  of  a  fertile  waste,  migrations 
were  in  progress  from  that  same  undefined  "  north,"  which  grad- 
ually carried  thither  tribes,  or  at  least  kindred  groups  detached 
from  tribes,  of  horticultural  sedentary  Indians.*^  These  bodies 
moved  slowly,  and  independently  from  each  other,  and  they  settled 
down  at  last  in  the  beautiful  valley,  near  the  watersheets  in  its 
centre.  There  they  occupied  independent  territories  which  they  held 
as  their  oum;^^  and  while  they,  in  all  probability,  did  not  always 
maintain  friendly  relations  towards  each  other,  it  is  still  not  im- 
probable that,  owing  to  the  bond  of  common  stock-language,  they 

Weimar,  1877  (a  yalnable  contribution  to  Linguistics  and  Ethnography).  Also  "  Lieut. 
6.  M.  Wheeler's  Zweite  Expedition  nach  Neu  Mexiko  und  Colorado,  1876."  by  0»car 
Loew  (hi  Vol.  22  of  Dr.  Fetermann*ii  " Gcographimhe  Mitthellungen,*'  p. 209).  *'The 
Spanifih  Conquest  of  New  Mexico/'  by  W.  W.  H.  Diivis,  I86».  The  sedentary  Indians 
occupying  the  mof  t  limited  expanse,  and  being  also  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  roving 
bands  among  and  around  them. 

»  These  facts  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  well  as  that  they  migrated  fVom  the 
North.  In  addition  to  the  authors  already  named  in  the  course  of  this  and  of  our  pre- 
Tioiia  paper,  we  shall  merely  quote:  Giegorio  Garcia:  **  El  Origen  de  los  Indios  del 
Nnevo  Mundo  €  Indtas  Oceideii tales '^  Madrid,  1729  (2nd  E«lition,  Original  appeared  in 
print  about  1606).  **  New  Mexico  whence  came  the  seven  lineages,  which  peopled  New 
Spain  *'  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  81),  (Lib.  X,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  "  Htstoria  de  la  Conquista  de 
la  Proviiicia  de  la  Nueva  Galicia,"  written  by  the  Licentiate  Don  Matias  de  la  Mota 
Padilla,  in  1743,  and  published  by  the  Geogr.  and  Stat.  Soc'y  of  Mexico  in  1870  (Cap. 
I«  p.  21).  They  were  the  seven  tribes  of  "  Nahnatl "  stock,  the  community  of  language 
alone  being  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  common  origin. 

u  All  the  older  authors  agree  in  stating  that  the  different  tribes  settled  independent 
of  each  other.  See  Motolinia  ("  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Espaiia,"  in  Col :  de 
Docnm :  Vol.  L  **  Epistola  proemial ")  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  145).  "  Succes- 
ivamente  se  volvieron  los  Nahoas,  que  son  los  Tepanecas,  los  Acolhoaqnes,  los  Chalcas 
los  Vexotzincas,  y  los  Tlaxcaltecas,  nada  familia  por  si,  y  vinieron  k  estas  partes  de 
Mexico  .  .  .  .  y  asl  venidos  todos  k  estas  partes  y  tomada  la  pose^ion  de  las  tien'ss, 
7  puestas  las  mohoneras  entre  cada  familia.'*  Dnr&n  (*'  Hist :  de  las  Yndias"  (Cap.  II, 
p.  10).  "He  of  Xuchimllca  after  having  gone  around  the  entii-e  lagune,  was  pleased 
with  the  site  which  they  now  occupy,  settled  there  and  took  what  he  needed,  without 
damage  to  anybody  nor  any  contradiction  "  (p.  11).  The  Chalcas  settled  near  the  Xu- 
chimilcas  "  quietly  and  peaceably."  The  Tecpnuccas  did  the  same,  also  the  Tezcucans 
and  the  remainder  (pp.  12, 13.  and  14).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  III.  p.  4.W).  "  At  the  time 
these  nations  settled,  the  Chlchimecas  made  no  show  of  opposition,  nor  resistance,  only 
they  became  estrangeil  and  like  unto  a6ton{she<l  retired  into  the  rocky  fastnesses."  (It 
is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  connect  herewith  the  proper  assertions  of  Cortes  about  the 
ouerances  of  Monteauma, "  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  2A,  in  Vol.  I  of  Vedla.)  Gomara  ("  Con- 
quista de  Blejico,"  p.  432,  etc.,4redia.  Vol.  I).  Fray  Geronimo  Mendieta  ("  Hist,  eccle- 
siastics Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  etc.)  Ixtlilxochitl  and  Torquemada  however, 
have  made  tlie  opinion  current,  that  all  these  tribes  settled  upon  Chiehimecan  domain, 
and  were  asHgned  to  special  territories  by  the  original  holder  of  the  entire  country. 
But  we  have  already  established  the  nature  of  Chiehimecan  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
i^om  it  we  cannot  infer  that  any  tUlt  wo*  held,  neither  that  any  could  be  given  to  new 
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sometimes  associated  (or  even  perhaps  confiderated)  against  sur- 
rounding tribes.*^ 

These  settlers,  who  all  spoke  closely  related  dialects  of  the  same 
language  as  their  predecessors  the  Toltecs,  namely :  the  "  Nah- 
uatl"  or  good  sound,  were:  the  Aculhuans  or  Tezcucans,  the  TVc- 
panecas,  the  Xochimilcas,  and  the  Clialcas,  The  first  settled  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  central  lagune,  the  second  to  the  west 
of  it,  while  the  two  last-named  tribes  clustered  around  the  fresh- 
water basins  of  the  southeast.  In  this  manner  the  valley  was 
eventually  mastered  again  by  sedentary  Indians,  who  held  at  bay 
the  surrounding  savages;  —  also  defending  it  from  neighbors  of 
their  own  stock  who,  occupying  at  the  same  time  contiguous  areas 
placed  under  different  geograpln'cal  conditions,  while  their  organ- 
ization and  plan  of  life  were  similar,  and  the  language  but  dialecti- 
cally  varied; — still,  eventual  1}%  became  their  most  inveterate 
enemies.^* 

Although  quite  a  respectable  literature  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization,  customs  and  manners  of  these  ^*  Nahuatl "  tribes 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  this  literature  is  much  richer  in  facts  pur- 
porting to  be  historical  than  in  satisfactory  details  on  that  s%ibjeci 
itself.  We  can  but  discern  among  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions (of  older  authors  particularly)  — that  the  different  tribes  were 
democratic  societies,  based  upon  consanguine  groups  as  units. 
Chiefs,  elected  by  the  people,  formed  their  governments,  whose  high- 
est authorities  were  the  councils.  The  Tezcucans  and  Tccpanecans 
seem  to  have  had  each  one,  the  Chalcas  two,  head  war-chiefs,  elected 
for  life.  In  regard  to  their  mode  of  holding  and  distributing  the 
soil  the  most  varied  statements  are  given,  most  of  these,  however, 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  monarchial  institutions,  and  even 
of  a  great  feudal  empire  with  Tezcuco  as  its  capital.     Both  of 

^*  The  reports  about  a  preponderance  of  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  Tezcncans  or  the 
Tecpanecans,  resolve  themKelves  into  a  result  of  Intertribal  relations  In  the  ralley 
of  Mexico.  We  need  but  coni>ult  the  wrUlngs  of  Ixtlilxochiti  for  that  parpone.  (See 
*'Hi8t.  des  Chichim^ques  "  cap.  XI,  XII,  XIV,  and  XVI).  Torquemada  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXXVII,  p.  62). 

1*  For  a  hiotory  of  the  different  tribes  composing  the  speciflcally  latest  Immiirration 
of  **  Nahuatl "  stock,  we  refer  to  nil  the  older  authors  on  Mexican  topics.  Those  of  their 
kindred  who  settled  outside  of  the  valley  were  especially  the  Tiaxcallans.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  valley-tribes  were  always  rather  unfriendly.  See  Torquemada 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  IX,  p.  258,  and  209.  Cap.  XI,  p.  264,  and  265).  Dm-in  (Cap.  II,  p.  IS). 
But  the  continuous  wars  between  Thixcallan  and  the  trilies  of  the  valley  commenced 
when  the  latter  began  to  extend  their  sway  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mexicann  (Ixt- 
lilxochiti "  Hist,  des  Chlchinif'ques  '*  cap.  XLI,  p.  202).  It  is  corroborated  by  the  atata- 
mcnts  of  the  Tlaxcaltecaa  themselves  to  Cortes  (*^  Caila  Seguoda,**  p.  18,  Vedia,  Vol.  I). 
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these  assumptions  are  disproved  by  the  facts,  related  even  by  such 
authors  as  have  most  contributed  towards  fixing  them  upon  the 
public  mind  as  recognized  truths,*^     We  need  hardly  say  here, 

**ln  regard  to  the  Tecpanecaa,  Acosta  says  (Lib.  VII,  onp.  II,  p.  477) :  '*  From  this 
it  may  be  Inferreii.  that  among  them  the  King  exercised  no  absolute  command  and  riilei 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  consul,  or  t>ux,  than  a  king."  lie  flirther  compares  the  Tec- 
panecas  with  the  *'  reges"  of  ancient  Rome  (See  Morgan's  *' Ancient  Society,'*  Part  II, 
cap.  XI,  p.  297).  The  council  was  supreme  among  the  Teopaneeans.  See  Tezozomoc 
C'Cronica  Mexicana,*'  Lord  Ktngsborough,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  11;  also  cap.  V,  p.  12, 
cap.  VI,  p.  13,  *'  a  Os'^to  respondid  el  vey  y  f«enado  Tecpaneca :  Dtg^ronle :  mira  atempan- 
ecatl  (que  mny  bien  le  conocian)  bien  conozco  la  humillacion  y  («ugecion  de  los  Mexi- 
canos;  ya  es  por  demas,  porque  estan  alborotados,  y  corajudos  los  Tecpauecae  :**) 
Dui^n  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  64,  and  6ft). 

The  Xuchirailcas  were  governed  by  two  chiefs  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  XVI,  p.  25.  Dnrio, 
cap.  XII,  p.  104.  "Their  chiefj*,  of  which  there  were  two,  one  of  the  chief-place  C^ca- 
becera**  rather  lineage)  of  Xuchimiico  called  VacaxapotecuUi,  and  the  other  from  the 
milpa  (this  is  to  be  interpreted  as  descendaiicy).  which  is  culle<l  Pachimalcatltecutli,  and 
together  with  them  meeting  many  principal<*,  naid"):  a  joint  meal  alter  communal  style 
is  aUo  attributed  to  them  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  i6). 

The  Chalcas  also  had  two  chiefs:  (Duran,  cap.  XVI,  p.  131,  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina 
said  to  Thicaelel :  "  I  wish,  if  thou  agrecft,  to  send  messengers  to  ChHloo  to  the  chief 
of  Chalco  Quateotl  and  to  his  companion  Toteoeiterutli  .  .  .  .*'  — Tezozomoc,  cap. 
XXII,  p.  33.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  36.  Confirmed  by  the  action  of  Cort^zi  niter  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  Chalco,  when  he  installed  two  chiefs.  Bernal  Diez :  cap.  CXXXIX,  p.  154 
andlV>.  Vedia,  II). 

With  the  Tezcucans  or  Aculhuus  there  appears  always  but  one  head-chief,  but  it  is 
equally  por>itive  that  the  ofllcc,  while  remnining  In  a  certain  kin,  was  elective  HtiU.  The 
fact  is  liiteresting  and  requires  cIoi«e  proof.  We  adduce  here,  m  a  general  way,  Saha- 
gun  ( Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX.  **  De  la  Manera  que  tu vieron  en  cluglr  Ion  Henores,"  p.  318,  of 
2d  Vol  )  :  Duran  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  A'M).  *' Montezuma  sent  hiH  nicsscuKers  to  Tezcuco, 
and  hntl  all  the  chiefs  of  that  city  and  kingdom  called  to  learn  from  them  whom  they 
were  inclined  to  elect  .  .  .  ."  (p.  497),  **  the  which  came,  electing  for  King  to  Quetzalac- 
xoyatziD,  Ne^aualpilli's  eon  ..,.**  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CI  and  Cll).  Ixtlilxocljitl  con- 
curs c**IIi»toire  des  Chichimi^ques,"  caj).  LXXXVl).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  pp.  367,  3M  and  S.'^O),  acknowledges  that,  while  the  choice  wa^t  among  the  sont 
exciu**ively,  there  ttill  was  a  cktHce  leit,  but  he  contradict!^  the  statements  of  Juan 
liautista  I'omar  (who  wrote  about  ir>M-2)  who  Hays,  that  thiM  choice  extended  to  the  en- 
tire  JL-tn  of  the  deceased  head  chief.  Mendietu  (Lib.  (I,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  l.VJ).  •*  Although 
Uie  Indians  of  this  New  Spain  inherited  the  cliieflaincy  in  direct  lines,  ttiey  took  great 
care  in  aM-ertiduing  which  one  of  his  hou^  had  to  succeed  to  hini."  He  mentions  tlie 
succession  in  the  cases  of  Netzahualcoyotl  and  of  Netzahualpilli,  each  of  whom  were 
respectively  f<dlowed  by  what  he  calls  an  illegitimate  oflfspring,  but  whose  mother  was 
a  Afexictin  woman.  Veytia  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  3f>7).  "  Tlie  council  hardly  had  been  informed 
of  the  King's  death,  when  it  thought  proper  to  elect  a  sut^^essor,  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Mexicans  ....''  Carlos  Maria  de  Bubt:unante  ("Tezcoco  en  los  Uliinios  Tiempos  de 
BUS  antiguos  Reye'<,"  .Mexico,  IHi*}.  Fart  111,  cap.  IV,  pp.  'ilH,  210  and  2-20).  Alouzo  de 
Zurita  (*'  Kapport  sur  les  di(I'ei*entes  clas.'*cs  de  chefs  ile  la  Nouvelle-FNpagne  "  tran.sla- 
tion  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Conipans,  p.  l£).  "The  order  of  succession  varied  according  to 
the  provinces,  the  same  custom,  with  slight  diflTcrences,  prevailing  In  3Iexico,  Tezcuco 
and  Tacuba." 

The  aswuinption  of  a  feudal  empire  at  Tezcuco  has  already  been  dincuRsed.  It  was 
an  invention  of  chioniclers,  who  had  a  direct  interest,  or  thought  to  have  one,  in  ad- 
vancing the  claims  of  the  Tezcucan  tribe  to  an  original  Bupremacy.  Tribal  jealousy 
and  rivalry,  such  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  conquest,  continued  to 
subsist  where  Ihe  8pr.aish  d^minatisyn  was  lully  estab]i^hed. 
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that  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  issuing  from  a  common  stock, 
speaking  the  '^Nahuatr'  tongue,  and  living  under  the  same  geo- 
graphical influences,^^  had  reached  an  almost  identical  state  of 
culture.  Therefore  the  result  of  our  investigations  of  the  landed 
tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  can  safely  be  assumed 
as  applicable  to  all  the  other  sedentary  tribes  of  (the  valley  of) 
Mexico.*® 

While  thus  horticultural  tribes  had  secured  the  fertile  portions 
of  that  valley,  dividing  its  expanse  among  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rated by  unoccupied  "neutral"  soil,^* — a  small  band  of  their  own 
linguistical  relationship  was  moving  down  from  the  North,  and 
ultimately  made  its  appearance  in  their  midst.  Those  were  the 
Mexicans  proper,  also  called  ^^Aztecaa  Mexitin,**  ^^  Aztlantlacaa"  or 
"  Mexica"  ^^  This  band  was  composed  of  Seven  Kinships  "  line- 
ages," whose  chiefs  jointlj'  composed  the  government  of  the  whole, 
a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  directed  their  movements,  but 


"The  difference  between  Uie  valley  tribes  and  tboee  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  monntain 
country,  is  not  even  very  great.  It  Is  In  fact  but  apparent.  From  the  nature  of  the 
Boil,  the  kinships  of  Tlaxcillan  were  more  scattered  in  location,  and  therefore  were 
apparently  democratic.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Niquirans  of  Nicaragua. 
See  Oviedo  (Lib.  XLII,  cap.  I,  pi .  37  and  38),  and  K.  G.  Squler.  (*•  Nicaragua,"  Vol.  II. 
**  Aborigines  of  Nicaragua,"  cap.  II,  p.  310-3(8). 

"  OtlierwiHe  the  confederacy,  on  equal  terms,  existing  between  the  valley -tribes  for 
more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  conquest,  and  of  which  we  shall  hereaAer  treat, 
could  not  have  been  formeii,  neither  could  it  have  subsisted.  The  fact,  however,  that 
all  the  old  chroniclers  mention  the  tribes  of  Mexico  under  one  common  bead,  and  de- 
scribe  their  customs,  as,  in  the  main,  identical.— proves  that  we  can  safely  assume  the 
Mexicans  as  typical  in  that  respect.  Some  tribes  were  more  advanced  in  certain  me- 
chanical artM  than  others,— but  the  difference  was  merely  one  of  details,  and  not  of  or- 
ganic principles. 

»  See  **  Art  of  War,"  p.  135.  The  boundary  line  roenUoned  by  Ixtlilxochltl  (Hlstoire 
des  ChichiraCques,"  cap.  XXXIII.  p.  1!»),  and  also  by  Veytia(Cap.lII  of  Book  III,  p.  167 
of  3rd  volume)  if,  as  the  latter  asserts,  it  ever  really  exi^ted,  did  not  dlviile  so  much  the 
territory  of  the  tribes,  but  rather  the  range  over  which  each  one  might  fi'eely  extend, 
after  the  formation  of  tiie  confederacy.  Sr.  Veytia  contends  that  the  remnants  of  it  were 
Btill  visible  at  liis  time,  and  earned  the  name  "albarrada  de  los  indlos.'* 

*»"  Art  of  War,"  p.  90,  note  1.  We  have  alluded  to  the  common  appellation  of  "Chi- 
chimecas."  Snhagun  (Lib.  Xf  cap.  XXIX,  p.  147),  says :  **  properly  they  call  themselves 
Allacachichimeca,  or  llshermen  that  have  come  ft'om  dUtant  lands."  This  would  be  a 
corroboration,  to  some  extent,  of  Torquemada's  assertion  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  pp.  02  and 
U3)  that  the  Mexicans  introduced  the  art  of  Ashing  in  the  Mexican  valley.  We  cannot 
help  being  ntruck  by  the  preflxum,  "  Atlaca."  If  it  decomposes  into  **  Atl,"  water,  and 
**tlacatl,"  man,  it  assigns  to  the  Mexicans  an  original  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
8(;a,  or  ot  very  large  water-courses.  Tezozoraoc,  In  his  first  chapter,  speaking  of  Aztlan, 
wlitnre  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  emigrated,  and  from  which  word  the  name  of 
••Aztecs"  is  derived,  says:  ••They  had  in  thii*  land  and  the  logunes  thereof  .  .  .  ."  (p. 
fi).  Aztlan  itself  means  **  place  of  the  heron,"  which  is  an  aquatic  bird.  (See  also 
Vey  tiai  Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  91).    lie  places  •*  Aztlan  "  towards  the  extreme  north. 
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this  office  may  not  have,  at  that  time,  been  permanently  estab- 
lished ;^* — only  temporarily,  for  emergency's  sake.^  It  is  barely 
possible  for  us  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  Mexicans  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  we  can  but  gather  from  the  various  and  varied 
reports  and  traditions,  that  being  horticultural  Indians,  fertile 
lands  were  sought  for  by  them,  and  only  when  they  reached  the 
lake-basin  did  they  begin  to  hope  for  realization  of  their  desires.^ 
— There  was  yet  much  unoccupied  space  around  the  lagunes,  still 
the  newcomers  were  hardly  welcome  to  the  other  occupants,  who 
harassed  them  so  long,  that  at  last  they  fled  into  the  marsh  or 
swamp  which  then  covered  the  area  subsequently  converted  into 
the  western  lagune  of  Mexico.^^  Thus  they  retired  to  ground 
ivkicJi  was  neither  held  nor  claimed  by  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes^ 
and  on  the  few  solid  patches  protruding  above  the  morass,  they 
settled,  glad  to  have  escaped  pursuit  and  found  a  resting  place  on 

*i  We  have  adopted  the  nnmber  seven  for  these  kinships,  although  the  interpreter  of 
the  Mendoxa  Codex  (Tub.  I,  of  Vol.  1,  Lord  KingMborotigh)  says  there  were  ten.  *E1 
exercito  Mexicano  tubo  por  cnudillos  diez  personas  nombradas  .  .  .  ."  (Vol.  V,  p.  40). 
Durin  and  Tezozomoc  botli  any  seven,  so  does  VeyUa.  The  two  former  authors  even 
give  the  names  of  the  idols  which  each  of  these  seven  clusters  worshipped,  carrying 
It  niong  on  their  migrations.  It  is  needless  here  to  prove  in  detail  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  thepe  heven  **  lineages."  Veytia,  for  instance  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII  and  XIII).  quotes 
Chimalpain  as  authority,  and  although  he  a8^»ign8  to  the  Mexicans  a  leader  (**  caudillo  '0 
called  Huitziton,  he  still  implies  tiiat  at  Chapultepec  only  ''  they,  emulating  tlie  other 
nations  there  located,  resolved  upon  electing  a  King  to  govern  them  '*  (p.  109).  Durin 
(Cap.  HI,  p.  27).  Clavigero  mentions  nn  "  Aristocratic'*  organization  of  the  Mexicans 
until  the  year  1352.  '*  The  entire  nation  was  below  a  senate  or  conclave  of  the  most 
reail>ected  persons,  distinguished  through  nobility  and  knowledge.  At  the  foundation 
of  Mexico  there  were  20  of  these"  (Lib.  HI.  cap.  I).  This  is  a  new  version.  See  also 
Gregorio  Garcia  ('^Origen  de  lot«  Indios  "  Lib.  V,  cap.  III).  If  we  eliminate  the  mythi- 
cal lluitziton,  we  find  occa»ional  head  war-chiefs.  Veytia  even  assures  us  that  after 
Mexico  was  founded,  they  elected  '*  one  to  govern  them,  although  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  King,  but  as  a  leader  or  captain  "  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XVIII,  p.  159). 

s*  The  regular  series  of  Mexican  head  war-rhiefs  ('*  tiaca-tecuhtii  '*)  commences  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  centurj'.  Previous  to  it,  the  office  appears  to  have  been  lllled  by 
occasional  braves,  as  emergency  required.  Compare  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII  and  XIII, 
with  cap.  XV,  p.  IHl,  and  cap.  XVIII.  p.  150,  and  cup.  XXI,  p.  186  and  187 j.  Torqucniada 
(Lib.  1,  cap.  Ill,  p.  »{.  Cap.  IV,  p.  84.  Cap.  XII,  p.  ii5).  Mendieta(Lib.  II, cap.  XXXV, 
p.  148),  and  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  8,  p.  4<i8  and  4(U)^  etc.,  etc. 

«3  3Iotolinia  (Trat.  HI,  cap.  VII,  p.  ItaJ).  Duran  (Cap.  HI).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  II 
and  HI).  Acosta  (Lib.  VH,  cap.  4,  p.  4.'>9).  Garcia  ('  OHgen,  etu."  Lib.  HI,  cap.  HI, 
}  V,  p.  U9  and  100.  "que  los  haria  Principes,  I  Senores  de  todas  los  Provincias,  que 
havian  poblado  las  otras  teis  nacioncs,  que  antes  en  elloH  havian  salido.'^ 

«*  "  Alt  of  War,  etc.,"  p.  87,  note  5.  Idem.  p.  150,  and  note  194,  185,  and  p.  161,  notes 
197  and  1S«.— L.  H.  Morgan  (*»  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  190  and  191). 
Among  the  older  authors,  Mcndieta  is  very  explicit  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  14(s). 
'*  Y  eso  asiento  les  cuadrd  mucho  por  hallarlo  abundante  de  cazas  de  ave^  y  peHcados  y 
marisco  con  que  se  poder  sustentar  y  aprovechar  en  sus  granjerias  entre  lo8  pueblos 
comarcanos,  y  por  el  reparo  de  las  aguas  con  que  no  les  pudicsen  empecer  sus  vecinos." 
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soil  which  they  might  hold  as  their  own.^  It  would  appear  that, 
through  loss  of  numbers  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  as  well 
as  through  divisions  among  themselves,  the  original  consanguine 
groups  composing  the  body,  had  been  reduced  to^re.*  Now  a 
further  and  last  division  took  place,  one  of  these  kindred  clusters 
seceding  from  the  rest,  and  establishing  itself  apart  on  another 
sandy  expanse  where,  close  to  the  others  however,  it  grew  to  be- 
come the  tribe  of  Mexico-Tlatilulco.*^  It  remained  independent 
until  about  forty  years  before  the  conquest.^® — The  other  four 
settled  each  one  by  itself,  but  still  acknowledging  a  common  goV' 
emment,  in  token  of  which  the  tribal  place  of  worship  was  erected 
at  the  spot  where  these  four  areas  met.  Thus  the  "pueblo"  of 
Mexico-Tenuchtitlan  was  founded ;  the  seat  and  home  of  the  Mex- 
icans proper.^ 

'*  Ixtlilxorhitl  ("  Hifitoire  des  Chichim^ncs,*'  cnp.  X,  p.  72),  pays  thnt  the  Mexirana 
"  afikcd  the  King  of  AzcAputzalco  for  soil '-'  (to  scUle  upon).  TorqiiemadA  repretieuts 
their  settlemeDt  as  n  flight  to  a  eafe  place  (IJb.  11,  cnp.  XI,  p.  02).  Ali^o  Mendietn(I.ib. 
II,  cap.  XXXV,  pp.  147  and  148).  Dur4n  (Cap.  V,  p.  41),  has  the  remarkable. passage  fol- 
lowing: ""  que  aun  el  suelo  no  era  suyo,  pnes  era  sitio  y  termino  de  \o»  de  Azrapntzalco 
y  de  los  de  Tezcnco ;  poi*que  alii  llegaban  los  tdiininoe  del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  por 
la  otra  parte  del  Mediodia,  USrniinoB  dc  Culhnacan  :"  (This  showft  they  were  on  neutral 
ground,  dividing  the  trlbcB  of  their  surroundings.)  Tczozomoc  oonflrms  (Cnp.  Ill,  p. 
U),  "cstundo  en  terniinoa  de  los  de  Atzcapuzalco,  Aculhuaqucs  Tezrucanos  y  los  de 
Culhuacan."  Duran  (2*  p.  41)  further  says  that  they  contended  to  be  maoterr*  of  their 
soil,  witliout  owing  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  one.  See  also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  HI) 
and  Molulinia  ("  Epi^tola  proemial,"  p.  6).  Goniara  (*' Couquista,'*  p.  431.  Vcdia,  1st 
volume). 

'*  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  number  of  chiefti  leading  the  Uexicana  at  the  time 
of  their  Bettlement  in  the  Ingune.  It  varies  from  lour  to  twenty.  But  the  iact  that  four 
*' quartern**  composed  it  originally,  leadB  me  to  the  beliet  that  four  Mexican  kinships 
remained,  one  xereding  as  the  tribe  of  TIatilulro.  This  division  Into  four  is  the  ouly  fact 
reliably  ahcertaincd.     (See  notes  27.  21),  30  and  SI). 

'-'^This  fact  is  too  amply  proven  to  need  S))eclal  references.  How  it  occurred  we 
cannot  a^cert:lin.  since  it  is  related  in  the  mo^t  varied  manner  by  the  different  sources 
of  authority.  If  tlic  stat4.'ment  is  correct  that  even  during  their  migrations,  the  Mex- 
icans proper  and  the  Thitilulcds  kept  apart,  as  tribal  components,  or  probably  **phra- 
trie:*,*'— then  the  fact  of  tlieir  localizing  as  tribes  independent  from  each  other  is  easily 
accounted  for.    hee  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  l;W). 

'"The  date  of  its  conquc'-t  by  the  Mexicans  is  about  1473  ("  Art  of  War,  etc.**  p.  103). 
It  can  easily  be  verifled  fiom  the  date  on  the  Bo-callcd  **  calendar  ttone  ^  at  the  city  of 
Mexico,    ("^ee  "Calendario  Azteca"  by  Sefior  Chavero.) 

^*  The  ipiotion  reuialnn  yet  undecided  a.n  to  whether  these  four  **  quarters"  (••  bar- 
rios ")  were  four  original  kinships,  or  whetlicr  they  were  already  four  *'  brotherhoods 
of  kinnliip>  "  (phratrieh),  analogouH  to  the  Ilonian  curia?  formed  by  (or  rather  remain- 
ing as  tlie  last  vestige  of)  original  kin^hip8  di>aggregated.  The  latter  might  appear 
Iiki'ly  from  tlie  fact  of  the  greater  number  of  chief!«  (tlian  four),  mentionetl  by  the  old 
authorh.  The  existence  of  ^tlIl  lesser  groups  is  plainly  acknowledged  at  the  same  time. 
Duruii  ^ay^  (Tap.  V,  p.  42) :  "  On  tlie  niglit  after  llic  Mexicans  flnished  the  place  of  wor- 
ship ("herniita  lionde  su  liios  e>taba"),  a  large  area  of  the  lagune  being  filled  up  and 
room  made  for  the  houses,  VitzilopochtH  spoke  to  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  htm: 
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Four  "quarters"  had  been  formed  by  the  localizing  of  four  re- 
lationships composing  them  respectively,  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  each  one  "might  build  in  its  quarter  (barrio)  as  it  liked. "3o 
The  term  for  these  relationships,  in  the  Xahuatl  tongue,  and  used 
among  all  the  tribes  speaking  it  was  :  "  CalpuUi."  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  a  great  hall  or  house,  and  we  raa}'^  therefore  infer  that, 
originally  at  least,  all  the  members  of  one  kinship  dwelt  under  one 
common  roof.^^    The  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  "CalpuUi'** was 

"Sav  to  the  congregation  Mexican  that  the  chiefs,  each  one  with  his  relatives,  fViendt 
and  connections,  shull  divide  them)<elve8  into  four  principal  quarters,  mj  tioitse  being 
in  the  centre  among  them,  and  that  each  cluster  may  build  in  its  quarter  as  it  pleases.** 
These  quarters  are  those  which  now  remain  in  Blexico,  that  it^,  Uie  qnaiters  of  San  Pa- 
blo, of  San  Juan,  of  SantJi  Maria  la  Kedonda,  and  of  San  Sebastian.  A  tier  the  Mexicans 
had  divided  into  these  four  places,  their  God  commanded  them  to  dii^tribute  among  them- 
selves  the  idols  (*Mos  dioi>es''),  and  that  each  quaiter  should  name  and  designate  par> 
ticaiar  quarters  where  these  particular  iAols  should  be  worshippe<l.  Thus  each  quarter 
wa$  divided  into  many  smaU  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  idols  called  Calpul- 
teona  (it  should  be  *' CalpulceoUzin "  composed  of  Oaipulli-quarter,  and  teotl-god), 
which  aignifles  god  of  the  quarter."  (See  Acosta,  Lib.  Vil,  cap.  VII,  p.  4»7.)  Tezozo* 
nioc,  cap.  Ill,  p.  9, ''  y  siendo  de  noche  hicieron  Jimta  y  les  dijo  el  sacerdote  Quauhtlo* 
quetzqui :  hermanos,  ya  es  tiempo  que  os  dividais  nn  tret-ho  unos  de  otros  en  cuatro 
partes  cercando  en  medio  el  templo  de  Huitzilopochtl*,  y  nombrad  los  barrios  cada  una 
parte,  y  asi  concertados  para  dividirse  .  .  .  ."  Torquemnda  con  linns  these  statements 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295),  although  he  protests  against  the  origin  of  this  division. 
He  says :  **  I  confess  it  to  be  truth  that  this  city  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  ftrincipal 
quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  other  smaller  ones  included,  and  all,  in  common 
as  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  commanders  and  lenders  .  .  .  ."  He  further  says 
(Lii>.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545).  "  These  clusters  (•'  parcinlidiides  "  kinships)  were  distrib- 
uted by  calpulcs,  which  are  quaiters  ('*  barrios  "),  and  it  happened  that  one  of  these 
chipters  held  ttiree,  four,  or  more  cal pules,  according  to  the  number  of  its  people  . . . ." 
(We  bhall  investigate  hereafter  tiie  objection  of  Torquemada).  Tlie  same  author,  how- 
ever, acknowledges  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. XXII,  p.28«^},  that  tite  founders  of  Mexico  were  '*  nine 
families  .  .  .  These  families  commenced  the  Coundation  of  this  illustrious  and  magnifl- 
centcity  .  .  .  ."  One  fact  results  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  firi^t  settlement  of  Mexico 
was  made  npon  the  basis  of  a  division  into  kln>!>hips  or  consanguine  groups,  localizing 
on  certain  areas,  which  Jointly  composed  the  tribe.  That  the  govcniment  was  demo- 
cnitic  has  already  been  established  previously. 

*>Duran  ((Jap.  V,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Vll,  p.  467).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib. 
U,  cap.  XL  p.  01). 

*>  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  194.  *'  E.staba  de  ordinario,  recogido  en 
nna  grande  Sala  (5  calpul)."  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  3a5.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIX,  p.  396, 
(qne  a^^i  llaman  las  Salas  grandes  de  Comunidad.  u  de  Cabildu).  We  find,  under  the 
corrupted  name  of  *'  Galpon.*'  the  "  caliiullt"  in  Nicaragua  among  the  Niquinms,  which 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language.  See  £.  G.  S(]uier  ("  Nicaragua," 
Vol.  II,  p.  ^3.  •*  The  council  houses  were  called  gi'epons,  surrounded  by  broail  corri- 
dors called  galpons,  beneath  which  the  arms  were  kept,  protected  by  a  guard  of  young 
men**).  Mr.  Squier  evidently  bases  upon  Ovledo  ("  Hist,  general,"  Lib.  XLIf,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  52.  **  E.«>ta  casa  de  cabildo  llaman  galpon  ....'*  It  is  another  evidence  in  favor  of 
our  statement!*,  that  the  kinship  formed  the  original  unit  of  the  tribe,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  bint  that,  as  in  New  Mexico,  originally  an  entire  kin  inhabited  a  single  large 
boui^e.    See  Molina's  Vocab.  (p.  II). 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    26. 
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NOT,  as  Torquemada  admits,  assigned  to  it  by  a  higher  power^^  the 
tribal  government  itself  held  no  domain  which  it  might  apportion 
among  subdivisions  or  to  individuals,  either  gratuitously  or  on 
condition  of  certain  prestations  ;  or  barter  against  a  consideration.^ 
The  tribal  territory  was  distributed,  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy, 
ijito  possessory  rights  held  by  the  kindred  groups  as  such,  by 
common  and  tacit  consent,  as  resulting  naturally  from  their  orga^ 
nization  and  state  of  culture,^* 

The  patches  of  solid  ground,  on  which  these  "quarters"  settled, 
were  gradually  built  over  with  dwellings,  Orst  made  out  of  canes 
and  reeds,  and  latterlj',  as  their  means  increased,  of  turf,  "adobe" 
and  light  stone.  These  houses  were  of  large  size^  since  it  is  stated 
that  even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  "  there  were  seldom  less  than 
two,  four,  and  six  dwellers  in  one  house,  thus  there  were  infinite 
people  (in  the  pueblo)  since  as  th^re  was  no  other  way  of  provid- 
ing for  them,  manj'  aggregated  together  as  they  might  please." 
Communal  living^  as  the  idea  of  the  "calpulli"  implies,  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  as  late  as  tJie 
period  of  their  greatest  power.^^ 

*<  Torqiicmmla  (Lib.  11,  cap.  VIII,  p.  88,  and  Lib.  ITT,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  89R)  attributes 
the  division  into  ''quarters"  to  a  "tlecrcc**of  tiie  Ciitcliimecan  "empei'or**  Techot- 
lalatzin.  But  iiia  ai^nertioiis  are  disproved  in  part  by  his  own  statements,  in  part  bjthe 
positive  reports  of  other  authors.  Admitting  even  that  the  said  Techotlalatzin  should 
hare  wielded  the  discretionary  power  attributed  to  hitn,  altliough  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence again^t  it,  lie  would  have  ruled  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico.  (Chivigero, 
Lib.  II,  cap.  IX.  Vcytia,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XX,  p.  178.)  Consequently  ^/ter  tiie  settling  and 
localising  of  ttie  four  quarters  mentioned  had  taken  place. 

'^  Tlie  division  into  "  quarters  "  is  everywhere  represented  as  resulting  from  conimoa 
consent.  But  nowhere  is  it  stated  that  the  tribal  government  or  authority  assigned 
locations  to  any  of  its  fractions.  Tins  is  only  attributed  to  the  chiefs,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  tliey,  although  elective^  were  still  hereditary  monarchs. 

**  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  tribute  or  pre^tJition  due  by  the  quai'ters  to  the 
tribe.  The  custom  always  remained,  that  the  "  calpulli  "was  sovereign  within  its  limits. 
See  Alonzo  de  Zurita  ("R;ipport  sur  les  diffi^rentes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Espagne"  pp.  OMiT)).  Besides,  Ixtlilxochitl  says:  (••  Hist,  des  Chichlm."  cap.  XXXV, 
p.  212),  "Other  fields  were  called  Calpolalli  or  Alte|)et]alli."  Now  calpulalli  (fVom 
"  calpulli,"  quarter  or  kint-hip,  and  "  tlHlli,*'  soil),  means  soil  of  the  kin,  and  nlteitetlalU 
("  alteiM'tl,"  tribe),  soil  of  the  tribe.  Cla  vigcro  even  says  that  the  lauils  called  "  altepel- 
lalli,"  behinging  to  tlie  communities  "of  the  towns  and  villages,  were  divided  Into  so 
many  parl.<,  as  there  were  quarters  in  the  town,  each  quarter  htiring  it$  oicn.  trithcui  the 
leant  cotuifction  with  the  other. ^'  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI V.)  This  in<licates  plainly  that  the 
kinships  htid  the  soil,  whereas  the  tribe  occupied  the  territorial  exjianse.  The  domaint 
either  as  pertaining  to  a  "  Lord,"  or  to  a  **  State,"  was  unknown  among  the  Indians  in 
general.  Kven  among  the  Peruvians,  who  were  more  advanced  than  the  Mexicans  in 
that  respect,  there  was  no  domain  of  the  tribe. 

»*  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XI,  and  Lib.  III.  cap.  XXII).  DurAn  (cAp.  V).  Th« 
quotation  in  from  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  190),  and  is  oonfli'med  by 
Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIll,  p.  891),  and  especially  by  Gomara  ("  Conquista  de 
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The  soil  built  over  by  each  *'calpulli"  probably  remained  for 
some  time  the  only  solid  expanse  held  by  the  Mexicans.  Gradually, 
however,  the  necessity  was  felt  for  an  increase  of  this  soil.  Remain- 
ing  unmolested  ^Mn  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds,''  their  numbers 
had  augmented,  and  for  residence  as  well  as  for  food,  a  greater  area 
was  needed.  Fishing  and  hunting  no  longer  satisfied  a  people 
whose  original  propensities  were  horticultural ;  they  aspired  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  as  they  had  once  been  accustomed  to,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  kindred  tribes  surrounding  them.  For  this  purpose 
the}'  began  throwing  up  little  artificial  garden-beds^  *'  ehinampas,"  ^^ 
on  which  they  planted  Indian  corn  and  perhaps  some  other  vegeta- 
bles. Such  plots  are  still  found,  as  ^^  floating  gardens,''  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  cit}'  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  described,  as 
follows,  by  a  traveller  of  this  century : 

'*They  are  artificial  gardens,  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  and 
not  more  tha^  four  or  five  wide.  They  are  separated  by  ditches 
of  three  or  four  yards,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  soil  from  the 

H^Jiro,^  p.  443.  Vedfa,  I).  **  Many  married  people  ('*  mnchos  casados  ")  lire  In  one 
bou«e.  eiUier  on  account  of  the  brothers  and  relations  being  together,  as  they  do  not 
divide  their  grounds  (**  heredades  '0>  or  on  account  of  the  limited  ^piice  of  the  pueblo.s ; 
altliough  the  pueblos  are  large,  and  even  the  houses.'*  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria  ("  De 
Novo  Orbe,"  translated  by  Richard  Eden  and  Michael  Lok,  London,  1012.  Dec.  V,  cap. 
JC,  p.  22S),  says :  "*  But  the  common  houses  themselves  as  hygh  as  a  mannes  Girdle, 
were  also  built  of  stone,  by  reason  of  the  swellyng  of  the  lake  through  tlie  floudc,  or 
wai*hing  flote  of  the  Ryvers  fallying  into  it.  Vpon  those  greate  foundations,  they  builde 
the  reste  of  the  houi^e,  with  Bricke  dryed,  or  burned  in  the  sunne,  intermingled  with 
Beanies  of  Pyniber,  and  the  common  houses  have  but  one  floore  or  planciiin."  We 
are  forcibly  reminded  here  of  the  houses  of  Itza  on  Lake  Peten,  wiiich  were  found  In 
1095.  **  Hist,  de  la  Conq.  de  los  Itzaex,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII.  p.  4m."  ''  It  was  all  fllled 
with  houses,  some  with  stone  walls  more  than  one  rod  hi^h,  and  higiier  up  of  wood,  and 
Uie  roofs  of  straw,  and  some  only  of  wood  and  gitraw.  There  lived  in  them  all  the  In- 
habitant!* of  the  Island  brutally  together,  one  relationshii)  occupying  a  bingle  house." 
See  al!*o  the  highly  valuable  Introduction  to  the  second  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Sulazar 
{**  Mexico  in  15A4")  by  my  excellent  friend  9r.  Icazbalceta  (pp.  73  and  74). 

*«  •*  Chinanipa,"  derives  from  *•  Chinamitl.'*  "  Seta  o  cerca  de  canas,"  (enclosure  of 
canes  or  reeds).  Molina  "  Vocabulario",  Paite  II,  p.  21).  This  mode  of  enclobing  the 
ground  was  very  common  in  the  valley.  A  cluster  of  settlements  between  Cliurubusco 
and  the  East4^rn  lagoon  has  even  obtained  from  it  the  name  of  *'Chiiiampane(*aH  (fre* 
quently  mentioned  in  Teznzomoc  and  Duran.)  The  word  "  Chinamitl "  has  been  a(lo)»led 
by  the  Qquichd  of  Guatemala,  changed  into  ''Chlnamit,"  and  u.^ed  to  designate  a 
kinthip.  (See  *'  Popol-Vuh.,  pp.  301. 304,  :UMi.  where  "'  Cliinamit "  is  translated  as  family.) 
Even  in  those  remote  regions  where  the  territories  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  Join,  or 
rather  merge  into  each  other,  around  Lake  Peten.  where  the  NahuatI  language  is  hardly 
known,  we  find  in  the  17th  and  18th  century,  a  tribe  of  *"  Chinamitas,"  who  are  sai<l  to 
have  inhabited  an  area  surrounded  by  Mexic-an  agaves  (••Magueyes")  as  a  defensive 
hedge.  (**Hist.  de  la  Conq.  de  los  Itzaex,"  Lib.  VlII,  cap.  XI,  pp.  400-1U3.)  It  shows 
that  the  original  signification  of  the  word,  at  least,  was  connected  with  the  notion  of  a 
familydot. 
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intervening  ditch,  and  throwing  it  on  the  chinampa,  by  which 
means  the  ground  is  raised  generally  about  a  yard,  and  thus  forms 
a  small  fertile  garden,  covered  with  the  finest  culinary  vegetables, 

fruits  and  flowers "37 

Each  consanguine  relationship  thus  gradually  surrounded  the 
surface  on  which  it  dwelt  with  a  number  of  garden  plots  suf- 
ficient to  the  wants  of  its  members. ^^  The  aggregate  area 
thereof,  including  the  abodes,  formed  the  ^^  calpullalli'* — soil  of 
the  " calpulli,"  39  and,  was  held  by  it  08  a  unit;  the  single  tracts^ 
however,  being  tilled  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  single  /am- 
ilies.^^  The  mode  of  tenure  of  land  among  the  Mexicans  at  that 
period  was  therefore  very  simple.  The  tribe  claimed  its  territory^ 
"  ALTEPETLALLi,'*  an  Undefined  expanse  over  which  it  might  extend^ 
—  the  "  calpules,"  however,  held  and  possessed  within  that  territory 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  productive;  each  "calpulli"  being 
sovereign  within  its  limits,  and  assigning  to  its  individual  members 
for  their  use  the  minor  tracts  into  which  the  soil  was  parcelled  in 
consequence  of  their  mode  of  cultivation.  If,  therefore,  the  terms 
"  altepetlalli "  and  "calpulalli"  are  occasionally  regarded  as 
identicaU  it  is  because  the  former  indicates  the  occupancy^  the 
latter  the  distribution  of  tne  soil.**'  We  thus  recognize  in  the  cal- 
pulli,  or  kindred  group,  the  unit  of  tenure  of  whatever  soil  the 
Mexicans  deemed  wortiiy  of  definite  possession.     Further  on  we 

*^ ''  Six  Months  Residence  nnd  Trairels  in  Mexico/'  by  W.  Bullock.  London,  1834. 
Cnp.  Xin,  p.  179.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  compare  tlie  descriptions  of  this  rather 
sui>erflcial,  though  htiU  truthful  observer,  with  the  account  of  the  ancient  Chtnampas 
as  preserved  to  us  in  Tezozomoc  (cap.  111.  p.  0).  Duran  (rap.  VI,  pp.  50  and  51).  The 
floats  or  rafts  mentioned  by  these  old  authors  were  nothing  elne  but  the  chinampas  or 
••  floating  gardens.*'  Therefore  also  Tezozomoc  uses  the  term  *•  camellon,**  or  Kai-den- 
bed.  v^ce  also  Acosta,  Lib.  VI I,  cap.  IX,  p.  472.)  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXXII, 
p.  483).    Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  142). 

••Duran  (Cap.  V).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  Acosta  (Lib,  VII,  cap.  IX,  p.  473). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  291.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  101).  Clavigero  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XVII). 

»•  Alonzo  <le  Zurita  (p.  61).  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist,  des  Chichim,"  cap.  XXXV,  p.  «tt). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cup.  VII,  p.  515).  Bustamaute  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  ultimos  Tiem- 
poi  de  HUH  antiguas  Reye.s,"  p.  'l,ii). 

<*  Zurita  (••  Itapport,  et<v,"  pp.  52, 56,  57, 60).— De  I'Onlre  de  Succession  obscrvtf  par 
los  Indiens,  etc.,  et<*.  (copy  of  an  anonymouH  MsS.  from  .Simnncas,  containe«1  in  the 
I'guina  collection,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Tcrnaux-Compans  in  his  "Becueil  de  pieces, 
etc..  pp.  223  and  224.) 

<»  Zurita  (**  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  51-64).  HeiTCi-a  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  J38). 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bishop  of  San  Domingo  (Letter  of  3  Nov.,  1532,  Mexico,  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  ''  Becueil  "  of  Teruaux,  p.  25:{).  Sec  also  the  Introduction  to  the 
"  Real  EJecutoria  de  S.  M.  sobro  Ticrras  y  Rcservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga.  Pertenccleate 
a  los  Caciques  de  Axapueco,"  in  *'  Col.  de  Doc."  of  Icazbalceta  (Vol.  II,  p.  XIII). 
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sbali  investigate  how  far  individuals,  as  members  of  this  commu- 
nal unit,  participated  in  the  aggregate  tenure. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  further  increased, 
segmentation  occurred  within  the  four  original  "  quarters ; "  new 
"calpulli,"  being  formed. ^^  Pq^  govo-nmental  purposes  this  seg- 
mentation produced  a  new  result  by  leaving,  more  particularly  in 
military  affairs,  the  first  four  clusters  as  great  subdivisions.*^  But 
these,  as  soon  as  they  had  disaggregated,  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
units  of  territorial  possession,  their  original  areas  being  held  there- 
after by  the  "minor  quarters"  (as  Herrera,  for  instance,  calls  them), 
who  exercised,  each  one  within  its  limits,  the  same  sovereignty 
which  the  original  "calpulli"  formerly  held  over  the  whole.^^  A 
further  consequence  of  this  disaggregation  was  (by  removing  the 
tribal  council  farther  from  the  calpules)  the  necessity  for  an  official 
building^  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  whole  tribe 
alone.^^ 

«sThii  snccetslve  fonnatlon  of  new  "  calpnlli  **  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated, bnt  It  is 
implied  by  the  pasBage  or  Durin  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Cnp.  V,  p.  42).  It  aUo 
ni^ults  from  their  military  organization  as  described  in  the  "Art  of  War,"  (p.  IIA). 
With  the  increase  of  popalation,  the  original  kinships  necessarily  disaggregated 
fhrther,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  have  occurred  among  the  Qquiche  (See  "  Popol-Vuh" 
quoted  In  our  note  7),  forming  smaller  groups  of  consanguinei.  After  the  successful 
war  against  the  Tecpanecas,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  we  find  at  least 
twenty  chiefs,  representing  as  many  kins  (Durin,  cap.  XI.  p.  97),  besides  three  more, 
adopted  then  trom  those  of  Culhuacan  (Id.  pp.  08  and  99),  This  mdicates  an  increase. 

«»*  Art  of  War,  etc.,"  pp.  115  and  120. 

««Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cnp.  XXIV,  p.  296).  "  I  confess  it  to  be  trnth  that  this  city 
of  Mexico  Is  divided  Into  four  principal  quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  others, 
smaller  ones,  included,  and  all.  In  common  as  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  com- 
manders  and  leaders  .  .  .  ."  Zurita  ('*  Rapport,*'  p.  68-64).  That  the  smaller  subdivis- 
ions were  those  who  held  the  soil,  and  not  the  four  origuial  groups,  must  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  ground  was  attached  to  the  calpulli.  Says  Zurita  (p.  61.) 
**They  (the  lands)  do  not  belong  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  village,  but  to  the  calpulli 
which  possesses  them  in  common.'*  On  the  other  hand  Torqucmada  states  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VII,  p.  .M.'S) :  '*  that  In  each  pueblo,  according  to  the  number  of  people,  there  should 
be  (were)  clusters  ("  parcialidades  '*)  of  diverse  people  and  families  ....  These  clus- 
ters were  distributed  by  calpules,  which  are  quaiters  ("  ban-ios  "),  and  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  aforesaid  clusters  sometimes  contained  three,  four,  and  more,  calpules,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  place  ('^pueblo'*)  or  tiibe."  The  same  author  l\irther 
aJttrros :  **  These  quarters,  and  streets,  were  all  a.<«f«orted  and  levelled,  with  so  much  accu* 
racy,  that  those  of  one  quarter  or  street  could  not  take  a  palm  of  land  fk'om  those  of  an- 
other, and  the  same  was  with  the  streets,  their  lots  running  (being  scattered)  all  over 
the  pueblo."  Consequently,  there  were  no  communal  lands  allotted  to  the  four  great 
quarters  of  Mexico  as  such,  but  each  one  of  the  kinships  (calpules)  held  its  part  of 
the  original  aggregate.  Compare  Gomara  (Vedia,  Vol.  I,  "Conq.  de  M^Jico,"  p.  434. 
'*  Among  tributaries  it  is  a  custom,  etc.,  etc."  AI.«o  p.  440^.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Vll,  cap. 
XIV).    **£ach  quarter  has  its  own  tract,  without  the  leai^t  connection  with  the  others." 

«* Compare  Durin  (Cap.  XI.  p.  87).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  470).  It  appears 
M  if  the  **  tecpan  "  had  not  been  constructed  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
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This  building  was  the  "  tecpan "  ^^  called,  even  by  Torquemada 
*'  house  of  the  community  ;"^^  it  was,  therefore,  since  the  council 
of  chiefs  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  government,  the  "  council 
house''  proper.  It  was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  "pueblo," 
and  fronting  the  open  space  reserved  for  public  celebrations. 
But,  whereas  formerly  occasional,  gradually  merging  into  regular^ 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  were  sufficient,  constant  daily  attendance 
at  the  "  tecpan"  became  required,  even  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
permanent  residence  of  the  head-chiefs  there^  resulted  from  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  tJie  office.  '  Consequently  the  *'  tlaca- 
tecuhtli,"  his  family,  and  such  assistants  as  he  needed  (like 
runners),  dwelt  at  the  "official  house."  But  this  occupancy  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  a  possessory  right  by  the  occu- 
pant,  whose  family  relinquished  the  abode,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
office  expired  through  death  of  its  incumbent.  The  "tecpan" 
was  occupied  by  the  head  war-chiefs  only  as  long  as  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  that  office.^^ 


ttiry,->the  meetings  of  the  tribe  being  preTlousIy  cnlled  together  by  priests,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  open  space  around  the  main  hoase  of  wornhip.  The  fact  of  the  priests 
calling  the  public  meetings  Is  proved  by  Dur&n  (Cap.  IV,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  VII,  p.  408).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVI II.  pp.  IM,  159.  Cap.  XXI.  p.  ISli).  AcosU 
first  mentions  *'onoB  palatnos,  annque  harto  pobres."  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  8,  p.  470),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  of  the  first  regular  ''tlacatetnihtli:"  Acamapichtii,— Torque- 
mada says  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXII,  p. 290).  that  they  lived  in  miserable  huts  of  reeils  and 
straw,  erected  around  the  open  space  where  the  altar  or  place  of  worship  of  Hultxil* 
opochtll  was  built.    The  public  building  was  certainly  their  latest  kind  of  construction. 

MFrom  ^*tecuhtli"  chief,  and  the  affixum  "pnn,'*  denoting  a  place.  Therefore 
"  place  of  the  chiefs.*'  Molina  translates:  *'casa  6  palacio  real,  6  de  algnn  sefior  de 
Snluo  **  (II,  p.  93).  The  word  is  also  found  in  the  Qquich^  of  the  '*  Popol- Vuh  **  (p.  306). 
"Qui  ticpan  quib"  — Mr.  E.  Brasseur  de  Buurbourg  acknowledges  the  Mexican 
origin  of  the  word,  and  renders  it  by  **to  divide  into  quaiters,"  although  be  says  that 
in  Mexican  it  Kignifles:  palace  or  municipality. 

*^ Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XIV,  pp. 9ft9  and  270).  ** Tecpancalll,  que  qniere  decir, 
loi  Palacios  fteales,  6  el  Alcazar,  y  casas  de  Scnorio**  (Id:  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI  p.  119. 
Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  477).  But  especially  in  the  Sixth  Book,  27th  chapter,  page  48, 
when,  referring  to  the  statements  of  Father  Bernardino  de  Sahagnn  who  snys.  that 

**  being  in  the  city  of  Xuchimiico,  he  heard  one  night,  etc.  etc and  that  inquiring 

next  day  why  that  shouting  had  taken  place.— the  Indians  answered,  that  from  the 
Tecpan,  or  community  (municipal  house),  they  had  been  calling  tlie  macehuales  to 
work.** 

•  *•  Nearly  every  author  who  attempts  to  describe  minutely  the  "  chief-house  •*  (tecpan) 
mentions  it  as  containing  great  hnlls  (council-roomn).  See  the  description  of  the  tecpsn 
of  Tczcuco  by  Ixtlilxochill  (••  HiHt.  des  Chichlmfques,"  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  247.  "The 
palace  had  two  courts,  the  first  and  largest  one  Kervlng  as  public  square  and  market, 
for  which  it  is  still  uoed  at  present.  The  second  and  interior  one,  was  surronndetl  by 
the  hall  of  the  royal  councils,  where  the  King  held  two  triliunals.  In  the  centre  of  this 
court  a  large  brasier  was  burning,  which  was  never  extingui!*hefl.**  Id. cap.  XXXVIII), 
by  Torquemada  (Lib.  III»  cap.  XXVII,  p.  SOS.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XLl V,  pp.  116  and  147.  Lib. 
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About  the  time  these  changes  occurred,  the  dignity  of  ''  tlaca- 
tectthtii''  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  govern- 

XI, cap.  XXVI,  pp. 354  and  356).  Cortes  himself  (Vedia.  I,  carta  scioinda,  pp.  34  and  35), 
speaks  of  the  jp'eat  balls  coDtalned  in  what  he  calls  the  *'  houj^e  of  Miiteczuma."  Bei-nal- 
Dlez  del  tJastillo (Vedia  II,  cap.  XCI,  pp.  86  and  87),  confirms.  See  also  Gomara  ( V^edia, 
I,  p.  34S  and  343.   '*  Adonde  ^I  moraba  y  resiilia  a  la  continna,  Uaraan  Tepac,  que  es  como 

decir  pjilacio ~  .  .  .  habia  en  it  muchas  salas.*')    Sahagan  (Lib.  VI 11,  cap. 

XIV,  p.  302.  **£1  palacio  de  los  Seiiores  6  casas  reales,  tenia  muchas  salas.")  The 
tecpan  was  near  the  centre  of  the  pueblo.  See  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  341.  **Llegaron 
pues  a  on  patio  grande,  recamera  de  los  idolos,  que  fu^  casas  de  Axaiaca.")  Cortes 
(Vedia,  I,  •'  Carta  Tercera,"  pp.  74  and  76,  etc.). 

Bemal-Diez  (Vedia,  II,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  84.  etc.).  According  to  Sr.  Icazbalceta 
(*<  Mexico  in  l.'»4.  note  38,  p.  182,  to  the  2d  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar).  the  '*old 
houses  of  Montezuma"  occupied  (about)  the  square  we^t  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  ^*  new  houses  **  were  in  place  of  where  the  Nationnl  palace  now  stands. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  the  main  "teocalli,"  or  the 
old  centre  of  the  ancient  pueblo.  (Torquemada.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXII,  p.  21K)).  The  cor* 
rectness  of  this  is  concluslTely  proven  bj  Sr.  Icazbalceta  in  note  40,  to  the  Second 
Dialogue  of  Cervintes  (p.  194,  and  plute  on  p.  187,  also  the  important  disi^ertiition  on 
page  201),  and  in  note  51.  Thus  the  central  location  of  the  tecpan  at  Alexico  remains 
established. 

The  permanent  residence  of  the  head  war*chief,  of  his  household,  and  of  some 
assistants,— at  the  tecpan,  is  too  frequently  related  to  demand  further  proof,  but  it  is 
not  superfluous  here  to  InTestigate  the  point:  that  this  resitlence  was  connected, —  not 
With  the  perion  and  deseendaney  of  that  chief,  but  with  the  office  alone. 

We  find  it  mentioned  that  the  buildings  occupietl  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
came  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  were  the  "house  of  the  father  of  Montezuma"  (Axay* 
acatzin,  probably).  All  the  eye-witnesses  concur  In  it  and  we  need  not  refer  to  them 
in  detail.  There  was,  consequently,  a  house  where  the  kinship  of  the  chief  liced^ — 
aside  from  the  tecpan.  for  since  descent  with  the  Mexicans  was  in  the  male  line,—  the 
son  continued  to  occupy  the  dwellings  of  his  father  and  (with  communal  living  as 
practised  in  Mexico),  of  that  father's  consanguine  relations.  (That  tliene  son.s  and  de- 
scendants were  bred  up  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  like  any  other  Indian  of  Mex- 
ico, results  from  the  speech  as  reported  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  V,  cap.  XV),  of  an  old  chief 
to  his  sons,  wherein  he  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the  mechanical  aits,  and  agriculture, 
adding  the  remarkable  words,  p.  117,  '*nowiiere  have  1  seen  that  any  one  may  maiutjiin 
himself  through  his  noble  desrendancy  alone.")  In  the  case  of  Aliuitzotl,  Duran  relates 
(Cap.  XLI,  p. SI7),  "all  the  chief  and  principal  men,  with  the  whole  tribe,  going  to  the 
place  where  the  sons  of  the  Kings  and  great  men  were  kept  ("  rccogidos"),  and  where 
tliey  instnicted  and  furthered  them  in  virtuous  things,  in  the  use  of  arms  and  good 
manners.  Then  they  took  out  (Ahuilzotl)  from  tiie  others,  and  brought  him  to  the 
royal  palace.''  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I^X,  p.  100),  speaking  of  the  election  of  Ahuitzotl 
says:  **and  these  twelve  Mexican  chiefs  went  to  bring  the  King  Ahuitzotl  from  the 
house  of  Tilancalco.'*  **And  they  said  nothing  to  him  until  they  were  in  the  great 
palace"  (Cap.  LXI,  p.  100).  The  election  of  Montezuma,  however,  gives  occaiiion  to 
that  author,  for  another  and  very  important  statement  (Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  143).  "  For, 
know  ye,  that  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Kin^s  past,  are  brought  up  now,  some  of  which 
have  become  singers,  others  Cuachimecs,  others  Otomies,  and  the  others  are  preparing 
to  assume  your  titles  of  Tlacatecatl,  Tiacochcalcatl,  Ticocyahuacatl,  Acolnahiiacatl, 
Hezhuahuacatl,  and  a  number  of  others  who  are  and  dwell  in  the  principal  house  Cal- 
mecac."  It  is  further  exposed,  how  unwise  it  would  l>e  to  elect  an  unmarried  man,  and 
finally  Montezuma  was  chosen,  whose  age  at  that  time  is  given  at  thirty-four  years,  and 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  Calmecac  and  escorted  to  the  chief  house  (tecpan).  But  the 
8tronge.«t  evidence  results  ft*om  the  fact  that  the  ofllce  was  electire,  and  nut  liereditniT'. 
How,  while  the  incumbent  of  an  office  changeii,  could  the  family  of  his  predecessor 
■till  remain  in  possession  of  the  official  building? 
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ment  of  the  Mexican  tribe.^^  Nearly  at  the  same  time  also,  the 
Mexicans  felt  the  necessity  of  opening  communications  with  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  marsh  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  living,  —  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties produced  or  held  b}'  these  tribes.  Strong  enough  for  defence^ 
but  too  weak  yet  for  offence^  the  Mexicans  approached  cautiously 
their  nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbors,  the  Tecpanecas,  with 
the  view  of  securing  permission  to  trade  and  barter,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  one  of  the  springs  of  the  main- 
land. This  permission  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Mexi- 
cans should  pay  a  certain  tribute.  This  was,  however,  no  kind  of 
feudal  prestation,  not  being  in  the  least  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  the  soil  or  occupancy  of  the  territory, — but  simply  like  nnto  a 
toll  or  tax  placed  on  the  faculty  of  barter.  The  further  condition 
of  military  assistance  being,  in  all  likelihood,  also  exacted,  the 
Mexicans  thus  became,  not  the  subjects  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 
but  the  weaker  allies  of  the  Tecpanecas.^ 

**W6  have  proTlonsly  alladcd  (note  82),  to  the  fhct  that,  anterior  to  Acamapltxln, 
the  series  of  Mexican  head-chiefs  appear  broken,  whereas  from  the  latter  onward  the 
office  is  reported  as  having  been  regularlj  fllled.  From  that  time  on  the  term ""  palacio," 
as  connected  with  the  office,  appears  in  the  Spanish  historians.  See  Dnrin,  Tezozomoc, 
AcoNta  and  Torquemada.    (Especially  "  Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIV,  p.  98). 

MAll  the  authors  agree  npon  the  fact  that  the  early  life  of  the  Mexican  tribe  on  the  site 
of  Tenuchtitlan  was  one  of  seclnded  poverty,  even  of  misery.  See  es|)ecially  Torqne- 
mada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XL  pp.  92  and  93).  **  In  this  place  they  settled  ('*se  ranrhearon  *^ 
erecting  poor  and  small  habitations,  ^niTonnded  by  canes  and  gi-asif^es,  called  by  them 
Xacalli,  .  .  .  where  they  spent  their  life  miserably,  the  place  bving  poor  and  dc^iUtute, 
and  as  people  abandoned  and  poor,  persecuted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland, 
they  subsisted  upon  roots  of  Tulli  and  other  herbs,  which  grew  on  the  place  and  on  Its 
sarroundings.'*  Then  they  began  to  flph.  (See  also  Tezozomoc,  cap.  III.  Duran,  cap. 
V.  Clavigero,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XVII.  Sahagun,  Lib.  X,  cap  XXIX,  pp.  145  and  14H.  Veytia, 
Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  142).  Dur&n  and  Tezozomoc  both  ansert,  that  their  first  step,  when 
the  population  began  to  increase,  was  to  seelc  for  traffic,  which  conld  only  be  secured 
through  some  kind  of  connection  with  their  nearest  and  most  warlike  neighbors,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  Tecpanecas.  ("  Hist,  de  las  Yndias  de  Nueva  Ei<pafia,"  cap.  V, 
pp.  41  and  42.  **  Empero  Juntandose  todos  en  cons^Jo  ovo  algunos  que  (lieron  de  parecor 
que  con  mucha  omildad  se  fuesen  k  los  de  Azcaputzalco  y  A  los  Tepanecas,  que  son  lot 
de  Cuyuacau  y  Tacuba,  y  que  se  los  ofk'eciesen  y  diesen  por  amigos  y  se  les  subjetac^ea 
con  intcnciondepedillespiedray  niadera  paraelediflciodesncindad  ....**  **Crdnica 
Mexican  a,"  cap.  Ill,  p.  0.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  barter,  with  as  little  concession  as 
possible  on  their  part).  Most  of  the  other  authors  have  transformed  this  alliance  with 
the  Tecpnnecas  into  a  feudal  allegiance,  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  the  soil  and 
from  intermarriage.  Doth  are  disproved  by  Duran  (Cap.  V.p.41 :  *'  pnes  era  aitlo  y  ter- 
njino  de  los  de  Azcaputzalco  y  de  los  de  Tezcuco;  porque  alli  llegaban  los  terminos 
del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  por  la  otra  parte  del  mediodfa,  terminos  de  Culhuacan ;  .  .** 
^'  y  que  conio  seiiores  ya  de  aquel  sitio,  sin  hacer  buz  nl  reconocer  aubjecion  k  ninguno, 
pue.H  Hu  dies  los  aula  dado  aquel  t>itio,  fuesen  y  comprasen  pledra  y  madera,  etc.,  etc.") 
and  Tezozumoc  (Cap.  Ill,  pp.  9  and  10). 

Even  Torquemada  acknowledges  the  fact,  that  the  Mexicans  were  originally  indo> 
pendent  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI),  and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Tecpanecas  through  trib> 
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Throngh  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  outside, 
not  only  the  pablic  business  of  the  Mexicans  was  increased,  but, 
for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  a  standing  market  became 
indispensable.  The  pueblo  of  Mexico,  formerly  shunned  by  stran- 
gers, was  now  visited  by  delegations  from  neighboring  tribes, 
and  especially  by  traders.  Indian  hospitality  required  that  these 
visitors  should  be  harbored  as  guests,  and  the  official  house  of  the 
tribe  was  the  place  where  this  hospitality  was  afforded ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  those  who  occupied  it  to  lodge  and  feed  the  strangers.^^ 

nte  (Lfb.  II,  cnp.  XT,  p.  09),  a  Btntemeot  flntly  contradictory.  In  his  previous  desciip- 
tlon  of  the  early  conditions  of  the  tribes,  he  represents  the  Mexicans  as  outcasts,  upon 
which  no  other  tribe  had  any  claim  (pp.  92  and  93).  No  attempt  was  made  to  conquer 
them,  since  their  retreat  was  too  impenetrable  (Torquemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  93.  Men* 
dieta.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  146),— therefore  their  Intercourse  with  the  tril)es  of  the 
mainland  was  voluntary  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  467),  and  necessarily  took  the 
form  of  alliance  or  league.  In  this  case  militarjf  tutaUtance  wun  the  main  point.  And 
Indeed  we  do  And,  in  whnt  we  may  call  the  '*  Tezcucan  "  chroniclers,  like  Ixtlilxochltl, 
Torquemada,  Veytia,  and  Claviyero,  the  Mexicans  assisting  the  Tecpanecas  (vide  "  His- 
toire  des  Chichimdques,"  cap.  XV,  p.  102.  Cap.  XVI,  p.  106.  Cap.  XX.  pp.  131  and  133. 
"Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  1U8.  '^Illstorla  Antigua  de  Mejlco,'*  Lib. 
II. cap.  XXVIII,  pp. 236,237. 238.  Cap. XXIX.  pp. 241-243.  Cap.  XXX,  p. 250.  "Storiade 
Messiro,*'  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII).  Bu^tamante  {*"  Tezcoco  en  los  ultimos  Tiempos,"  p.  2), 
who  claims  to  follow  Boturini,  confirms.  The  military  achievements  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  wars  between  the  Tecpanecas  and  Tezcucans  are  not  even  claimed  by  these  authors 
as  a  due  service^  but  as  the  actions  of  allies  or  coi\federates  of  the  former. 

«  Cortes  ('*  Carta  Segunda,**  p.  35,  in  Vedia  I).  **  The  manner  of  his  service  was  (of 
Montezuma),  that  every  day  at  sunrise,  about  600  Lords  and  leading  men  were  In  his 
house,  which  either  seated  themselves,  or  some  walked  around  in  some  halls  and  cor^ 
ridors  therein  contained,  and  there  remained  and  spent  their  time  without  entering 
where  he  was.  And  their  servants  and  persons  accompanying  them  filled  two  or  three 
great  courts  (** patios")  as  well  as  the  sti-eet,  which  was  very  large.  They  remaiued 
there  without  leaving  it  until  night.  And  at  the  time  they  served  to  eat  to  the  said 
MiUeczuma,  they  also  served  all  these  Lords  as  well  as  their  attendants.  The  supplies 
or  stores  ('*  la  dispensa  y  botilleria  ")  were  open  daily  to  all  those  who  wished  to  eat 
and  drink.**  See  also  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  I,  to  V,  concerning  the  receptions  to 
traders,  by  tlie  head-chief(«).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIXIX,  p.  231.  He  states  that 
all  his  subjected  chieftains,  3,000  in  number,  their  attendants  included,  ate  at  "his 
court.*'  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  534,  speaking  of  the  messengers,  says  that  they  were  lodged 
at  the  **Calpixca'*  or  house  of  the  community.  In  another  place  he  mentions  that 
house  as  the  "Tecpan.*'  See  note  47).  Dur4n  describes  several  religious  solemnities, 
at  which  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  tribes  assisted,  which  the  head-chief  of  Mexico  had 
to  entertain  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  175  and  176.  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  106.  The  chiefs  of  Tczcuoo, 
Tacuba,  Chslco.  Xuchimiico,  etc.,  etc.,  were  invited  to  attend,  and  on  their  coming  they 
were  quartered  In  the  royal  houses  {"^/ki^ron  apo»enlado$  en  las  ca»a»  reales**).  Idem, 
cap.  I,  III,  pp.  416-421.  Ca]>.  LIV,  p.  428.  The  delegates  n*nm  ChaIco,Tlaxcallan,  Chol- 
nllan.  etc.,  etc.,  were  lodged  at  the  Tecpan  ('*  en  su  mesmo  palacio  reaV^).  Cap.  LVIII, 
p.  459).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  33.  Cap.  LXI,  p.  101,  wherein  Ahultzotl  is  especially 
enjoined  to  **  give  to  eat  to  his  people."  Cup.  LXXXII,  p.  144,  "  y  los  vasallos  recibidot 
como  ft  tales  tributarios,  aposentandoles.  vistiendolcs  y  dindoles  lo  necessario  para  las 

Tueltas  de  sub  tierras con  los  viejos  y  viejas  mucho  amor,  d4ndolos  para  el 

iustento  humane :  regalados  los  princl pales  teniend<Sles  en  mucho,  y  danddlcs  la  honra 
que  merecen :  llamarlos  eada  dia  al  palacio  que  eomian  con  rof ."  This  indicates  that 
the  hospitality  was  obligatory,  etc.).  Zurita(**Bapport,  etc.,"  p.  05).  Ueirera  (Deo. 
Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XXII,  p.  138). 
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With  continued  increase  of  the  population,  the  "  tecpan "  alone 
did  no  longer  suffice,  thus  each  "  calpulH  "  erected,  within  its  own 
area,  its  own  council  place  for  the  transaction  of  its  interior 
business,  lodging  in  it,  after  the  model  of  the  "  tecpan,"  its  own 
chief-men,  and  exercising  there  its  share  of  the  general  hos- 
pitality. So  Mexico  became  dotted  with  public  constructions, 
necessarily  distinguished  b}^  their  size  and  arrangement  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings.*^ 

The  chiefs  and  their  families  who  resided  in  the  official  houses, 
and  upon  whom  devolved  the  exercise  of  public  hospitality-, — con- 
tinued to  participate  for  their  share  in  the  use  of  the  soil  held  and 
cultivated  by  the  **  calpulli "  to  which  they  belonged  by  descent. 
But  whereas  formerly  they  could  improve  these  lands  themselves^ 
this  became  impossible  with  the  increase  of  public  business,  and 
the  task  of  cultivating  them  devolved,  first  upon  their  children 
and  families,  afterwards,  when  even  these  were  required  for  the 
duties  of  the  official  household, — upon  the  other  members  of  the  kin. 
This  was  done,  not  in  token  of  vassalage,  but  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  public  services  of  the  chiefs.  The  same  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  '^  tecpan "  aud  its  occupants.  With  the  increase 
of  intercourse,  however,  the  scanty  crops  raised  in  this  manner 
became  insufficient,  and  a  regular  contribution,  by  each  member  of 
the  different  kinships,  towards  maintenance  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
visitors  they  had  to  entertain,  was  institute<l.  Certain  expanses 
were  set  aside,  to  be  worked  by  communal  labor,  the  products  of 
which  were  exclusively  devoted  to  what  we  may  terra  **  official 
purposes."  Thus  not  only  was  there  a  tax  created,  voluntarily  by 
the  tribal  components,  for  public  purpose,  but  a  new  feature  was 
introduced  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil.    The  mode  of  tenure, 


•>  These  honses,  sometimes  calle<l  *' calpolll.*'  at  other  times  "calplxra."  were  the 
privait  palacegf  which  the  Spanish  authors  mention.  They  were  but  **offlciai  build- 
Jogs;"  probably  connected  with  storehouses.  As  the  tribe  had  its  tecpan,  so  each  cal- 
pulli, or  localized  kinsliip,  its  own  council'honse.  This  results  fVom  the  oixnnization 
of  the  kinship.  See  also  "  Art  of  War/*  pp.  103  and  101.  What  distinguished  thej*e  con* 
structions  Trom  the  common  house  or  abode  (**  cnlli "},  were  the  halls  (**  salas  **),  and  the 
*'  tecpan  "  was  further  distinguished  by  a  lookout  or  tower.  (Dur&n.  cap.  XXVI.  p.  215. 
Tezozomoc,  'cap.  XXXVI,  p.  68).  This  dititinction  places  It  parallel  to  the  so-called 
** palace " of  Palenqu^  in  Chiapas.  Compare  fuitiier:  Zurita  ("Rapport  etc..'*  p. fiS). 
<*  At  the  annual  gatherings,  they  (the  chiefs  of  the  calpulli)  distribute  gratuitously  food 
and  drinic,  to  keep  the  Indians  In  good  humor.*'  Herrera  (Dec,  II,  lib.  VII.  cap.  XIII, 
p.  190).  If  we  were  to  believe  the  picture  presented  of  Mexico  by  the  authors  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  Mexico  would  have  possessed  innumerable  edifices  of  UuU 
kind. 
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however,  was  not  changed,  and  no  hereditary  rights  of  property 
were  called  into  existence  in  favor  of  the  chiefs  or  their  descen« 
dants.^ 
For  nearly  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mexicans 

■*  So  mention  is  made  of  any  tix  or  tribnte  gathered  for  official  pnrpoRes  among  the 
Mexicans  until  under  the  last  Montezuma,  wlien  it  is  generally  admitted,  as  Gomara 
lays:  *»That  alt  trlbuted  to  the  chief  of  Mexico*'  (•*  Conq.  do  M6jico,"  p.  345,  Vedia.  I). 
Without  accepting  the  vlewn  expressed  l>y  Bobertson  (**  History  of  America,"  Book 
VII,  p.  291.  Vol.  Ill,  9th  Edition,  18C0),  who  ascribei)  to  the  influence  of  Montezuma  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  goyem men t  of  the  Mexican  tribe,—  it  still  appears  but  natural 
that  as  long  as  the  tribe  was  weak  in  numbers  and  resources,  the  original  or  typical 
form  of  communal  Institutions  prevailed,  whereas  with  increased  population  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  governmental  labor  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  officers  and  their  fhmilies.  The  first  step  was  to 
cnltivate  such  patches  of  land  for  them  as  they  held  being  members  of  some  calpidli. 
These  lands  were  the  **pillali,"  commonly  treated  of  as  **  patrimonial  estates."  Tor- 
qnemada,  however,  says  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  546):  "Another  kind  of  lands  they 
called  pillali,  or,  so  to  say :  Lands  of  Knights  ('*  hidalgos  **)  or  nobles.  Of  these  there 
were  two  kinds.  In  the  flrt»t  case  the  land  was  inherited  with  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
other,  the  chief  gave  lands  to  such  as  had  achieved  distinction  and  valor  in  war,  and 
were  ennobled  therefor.  To  these  the  chief  gave  lands  for  their  sustenance,  but  they 
'  3uld  not  hold  renters  (*'  terrazgueros  ")  but  might  ^eW  to  otiier  chiefs,  as  if  the  condi- 
tional gift  from  the  chief  had  not  existed:  and  neither  of  these  two  classes  could  dis- 
pose of  tlieir  tracts  to  any  raacehual  (common  man— perhaps  ftrom  **  maitl  '*— hand,  and 
"ceualli " — shade, —  the  hand  uf  some  one  who  gives  protection  or  shade),  for  in  that 
case  they  lost  them,  and  Uie  chief  entered  In  their  possession,  and  they  were  applied  to 
the  calpuUi  in  tchote  area  they  were  located^  Id  order  that  the  $aid  cltuter  might  pay  tribute 
according  to  the  qttantity  of  land  0on/ain«</;  — a Itso,  if  any  one  of  them  died  without 
heirs,  the  chief  inherited  "  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  i:%).  »•  These  were 
lands  which  went  with  the  Lordship,  and  which  they  called  lands  of  the  Lordship,  and 
of  these  the  Lords  could  not  dispose,  but  rented  them  as  they  might  and  the  rents  were 
u»ed  in  the  hmtse  of  the  King,  because  there,  betides  all  the  princijmls,  also  ate  the  travel- 
lers, and  thepaupert,  for  which  service  the  Kings  were  much  honored  and  obeyed.  What 
these  rents  did  not  ftimish,  was  supplied  by  their  patrimonial  estates.'*  Veytin  (Lib. 
HI,  cap.  VI,  p.  1S6).  ''For  the  present  we  shall  but  say,  that  in  each  pueblo  and  place 
there  was  a  tract  of  land  of  best  quality,  which  was  of  the  Kings  or  Lord  of  the  estate 

For  the  sowing  and  working  of  these  lands  the  calpixque,  an  officer  of  the 

republic  (ntate)  in  each  pueblo,  daily  designated  the  common  people  who  hari  to  work 
them,  and  all  the  nrnit  belong  integrally  to  the  chief  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,** 
Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  des  Chichim.  cap.  XXXV,  pp.  242,  243  and  244).  Bustamante  (*  Tez- 
coco  en  los  Ultimos  Tiempos,  etc."  Part  III.  cap.  V,  p.  234.  etc.).  Oviedo  ("  Hit^t.  gen. 
y  nat."  lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  5.16,  of  3d  vol.)  Now  we  have  already  established,  that 
individual  tenure  of  the  soil  was  unknown,  it  is  fiirther  prove<1  that  the  offices  were 
non-hereditary,  we  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  recognize.  1*.  In  the  *'  pillali "  of  Torque- 
mada  the  original  *'  chinampa"  held  by  chiefs  as  members  of  a  kinship. 

2*.  In  the  tracts  of  Herrera  and  Vey tia  **  official  lands,'*  specially  reserved  for  the 
wants  of  official  houses  and  their  occupants.    These  lands  went  *'  with  the  office.'* 

No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  feature  among  the  Mexicans 
but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Tezcucan  chroniclers  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  it,  connecting  it  with  the  time  when  Nezahualcoyotl  became  chief  of 
Tezcoco  (See  Ixtlilxochitl  "  Hist,  des  Chichim."  cap.  XXXV.  Veytia,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI, 
p.  195.  Bustamante,  Part  III,  cap.  V).  The  connection  is  implied  rather  than  expressed, 
and  but  excuses  the  suggestion :  that  such  a  change  might  have  occurred  about  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  course  we  allude  here 
to  the  Mexicans  alone,  and  not  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland. 
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in  the  lagune,  they  were  confined  to  their  original  area  and  to  sncb 
artificial  garden-beds  as  they  accumalated  around  it.  Meanwhile 
their  allies  on  the  mainland,  the  Tecpanecas,  were  making  them- 
selves formidable  in  warfare  to  the  other  tribes ;  the  Mexicanfi 
assisting.  The  moment  arrived  however,  when  the  latter,  having 
secured  a  defensive  position,  acquired  military  experience  and 
greater  strength,  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  tax  which  had 
heretofore  burthened  their  trade  and  barter.  War  ensued,  and  the 
Mexicans,  now  in  turn  supported  by  enemies  of  the  Tecpanecas, 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  latter  tribe.  By  this 
victory,  they  not  only  secured  a  foothold  on  the  mainland,  but 
became  at  once  one  of  the  ruling  tribes  of  the  western  valle}^  of 
Mexico.*^ 

The  only  territorial  accession  gained  by  the  Mexicans,  in  fact 
the  only  one  claimed  by  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec.  They  already  had  the  use  of  the  springs  rising 
there,  now  they  acquired  their  full  and  unincumbered  possession.^ 
The  remainder  of  Tecpanecan  territory  was  left  to  that  tribe 
intact,  and  in  no  manner  annexed  to  that  of  Mexico.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  tribe,  its  government,  and  distribution  of  the  soil, 
remained  equally  undisturbed.  No  Mexican  representatives  were 
delegated  to  rule  Azcaputzalco  or  Cuyuacan.  But  the  Mexicans 
in  turn  subsequently  controlled  the  military  pow^er  of  the  con- 
quered tribe,  and,  besides,  it  was  thereafter  held  to  tribute.     This 

MDur4D  (Cap.  IX  and  X).  Terozomoc  (Cap.  VII,  VIIF,  IX,  X.  XI,  XII,  XIII.  XIV 
and  XV).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII  and  XIV).  Ilerrera  (I>ec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XII 
and  XIII).  Ixtlilxochitl  (IlUt.  t\e»  Chichlm.,"  Cap.  XXX.  XXXI  and  XXXII).  Torqiie- 
mada(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV,  XXXVI  and  XXXVII).  VeytiarLib.  II,  cap.  I,  LI.  LIL  LIII 
and  LIV).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII,  XVI II  and  XIX).  Buf«taniante  (Part  I.  cap. 
XXIII).    Prei«coU  ("  History  of  the  Conquettt  of  Mexico,"  Book  I,  cap.  I.  pp.  15  and  18). 

■*lt  is  even  Btated  that  the  petition  of  the  Mexicanii  for  stone  and  woo«I  to  ron^troot 
therewith  a  channel  leadfnjf  A-om  Chapultepec  to  their  pueblo,  was  the  caufte  of  the  war. 
See  Durin  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  63).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  V,  pp.  11  and  12).  Acosta(Lib.  VII, cap. 
II,  p.  476.  ''  Con  esta  ocanion,  ora  f^ea  que  ellos  de  proposito  lo  buscassen,  para  ronii>er 
con  los  Tepan^cas,  ora  que  c«n  poca  coneideracion  se  movie«isen,  al  efecto  embiaroa 
una  embaxada  al  Key  de  Azcapuzalco  muj  resoluta  dizieudo,  que  del  airua  que  lot 
aula  hecho  morced,  no  podian  aprovecharse,  por  anerHelea  desbaratado  el  cafio  por 
snurhas  partes,  por  tanto  le  pod  inn  los  proTinid^se  de  niadera.  y  cal,  y  piedra,  y 
erobiaoM  f>us  oflciales  que  con  ellos  hiziei«»en  nn  cafio  dc  cal  y  canto  que  no  se  desbar> 
atasse.")  Chapultepec  remained  speciflcaliy  Mexican  soil  thereafter,  it  beinjc  the  source 
of  fresh  water  for  the  pueblo  of  3Iex!co.  Wlien  Cortes  moved  against  the  tribe  the 
second  time,  he  seized  the  hill  after  a  short  but  denperate  struggle.  (Cortes  **  Carta 
Tercera,*'  p.  71,  Vedia  I.  Bei-nal-Diez,  cap.  CL,  p.  17ft,  Vedia  II.  Clayigero,  Lib.  X. 
cap.  XVII).  See  also  Icazbalceta,  in  hin  Introduction  to  the  3<1  Dialogue  of  Cervintest 
Snlaxar  (•*  Mexico  in  1&54,"  pp.  S.'W  and  2.^7).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  U2,  of  Sd  rol.). 
Bustamante  (^'Tezcoco  en  los  ult:  Tiempos."    Parte  Ila,  cap.  I,  p.  148). 
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tribute  was  gathered  by  stewards,  the  only  Mexicans  permanently 
residing  on  Tecpanecan  soil,  and  it  was  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  organization :  among  the  calpules  for  the  use  of 
their  public  households  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  to 
the  "tecpan"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribal  government  and 
business ;  out  of  the  former,  a  certain  share  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship.^ 

This  tribute  consisted  of  objects  held  and  acquired  by  the 
Tecpanecas  through  trade,  war  and  their  own  manufacture.  But 
it  also  included  the  products  of  their  horticulture.  These  had  to 
be  raised  annually  either  on  their  own  garden-beds,  or  on  a  certain 
expanse  reserved  in  each  "calpuUi"  for  the  production  of  tribute. 
The  Tecpanecas  having  the  same  system  of  distribution  of  the 
soil  as  the  Mexicans,  and  the  kindred  group  being  the  unit  of  their 
organization  also,  the  latter  method  was  naturally  resorted  to. 
Therefore  in  each  one  of  the  areas  held  by  the  calpules  of  the 
conquered  tribe,  a  certain  plot  was  set  off,  to  be  tilled  in  common 
by  the  members  of  the  kin,  for  the  benefit  of  their  conquerors. 

"Acosta  sAys  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  4a%),  that  they  took  aU  the  lands  for  them* 
selves:  *vrith  this,  those  of  Azcapuzalco  were  left  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  even 
crops  or  their  own."  Dnran  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79.  "  They  went  to  AzcapiUzalco  and  seized 
('  seentregaron ')  its  lands  and  distributed  them  among  themselves.")  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
IX,  p.  16  and  17).  It  is  difficult  to  connect  these  and  similar  statements  with  the  posi- 
tive facts  asserted  by  Zurita  (Rapport  sur  les  differentes  classes  de  chefs  de  laNouvelle 
Espagne.'*)  **The  sovereign  of  Mexico  had  beneath  him,  In  all  matters  relating  to  war- 
fare, those  of  Tacuba  and  of  Tezcuco;  in  regard  Co  all  others,  their  powers  were  equal, 
so  that  neither  of  them  intervened  in  the  government  of  the  others"  (p.  11),— by  Voytla 
(Lib.  HI,  cap.  Ill,  p.  161),  and  even  by  IxtlilxochiU  ('*  Hit«t.  des  Chichim.,**  Cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  235),  which  establish  the  complete  territorial  independence  of  the  Tecpanecas  iYom 
the  Mexicans;  even  after  their  defeat.  Dur&n  albO  says  (Cap.  IX,  p.  77) :  that  the  Tec- 
panecas promised  tribute  and  lands.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  16)  confirms,  stating  that 
they  offered  tribute,  i)ersonal  service,  and  as!>ititance  in  war.  We  cannot  conciliate 
these  different  re|K)rts  except  by  admitting  that  the  Tecpanecas  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary  manner  of  Indian  conquest,  namely :  to  tribute,  to  military  aid,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  tribute,  to  the  reservation  of  certain  tracts  whose  crops  were  to  go  exclusively 
to  the  conquerors.  Of  the  latter  we  have  positive  proof.  See  Dur4n  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  17).  Only  these  authors  mention  that  these  tracts  went  to  per- 
sons or  individuals.  But  how  is  this  possible,  since  no  individual  possession  of  land 
appeal's  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  even;  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  The 
ti'HCts  in  qne.<tion  must,  therefore,  have  been  given  to  such  persons  as  representatives  ot 
certjiin  kinships,  or  '*  calpules,"  att  Tezozomoc  intimates,  saying  (Cap.  XV,  p.'21} :  "  and 
let  us  diMtribnte  the  lands  among  uU  of  us,  in  order  to  hold  of  them  some  pastime  and  sus- 
tenance for  us,  our  children  and  heirs."  Besides,  Durin  asserts :  that  the  division  took 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  quarters  (*'  barrios,"  or  calpules),  which 
tends  to  prove  tliat  there  were  "  official  lands"  and  '*  lands  of  the  kini^hip"  set  off  for 
the  conquerors  on  the  conquered  territory.  That  a  portion  of  the  latter  provided  for 
religious  purposes,  is  oatabiished  by  Aco&ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  ^60),  and  by  Durin 
(Cap.  IX). 
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The  crops  raised  thereon  were  again  apportioned  by  the  latter 
among  themselves  as  we  have  explained  previously,  but  they  did 
not  acquire  any  title  to  the  possession,  still  less  to  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  itself .^^     Once  started  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 

C7  See  Durdn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79  and  90).    Tezozomoo  (Cap.  IX,  p.  16.    **  Para  amansar  y 
traher  &  paz  ft  los  Mexicanos  que  tan  pujnntes  y  orgullosos  estavan  contra  lo»  Tecpan- 
ecas,  dIg<^ron  estos:  eeiioree  Mexicanos,  come  Tencidos  que  somos  de  vostros,  y  os 
tenemoB  dadas  nuestras  hermanae  y  hijks  qae  os  sirvan  y  nuestras  mngeres,  y  nos  pro- 
ferimos  &  vasallajice,  y  de  todas  las  veces  que  fu^redea  en  guerras  y  batiilias  con  estra- 
nas,  Ir^moa  nosotros  corao  yasallos,  y  lleyar^inos  k  cuestas  yuestro  matalotage.  j 
Uevar^nios  ft  cuestas  vuestras  armae,  y  en  caso  que  en  las  guerras,  algunos,  k  alguno 
de  los  Mexicanos  muriere,  nos  prof^rimos  ft  traheros  los  cuerpos  cargadoti  ft  vueatra 
tlerra,  ciudad,  ft  ser  con  honra  enterrados,  y  venidos  que  seats  dc  las  gueirast  y  antes  y 
despues  barei*^mo8,  y  regar^mos,  vuestras  cat^as,  tcndr^mos  cuidado  de  yosotros  con 
nuchtro  servicio  personal,  pues  asi  estamos  obligados  confomie  ft  usanza  de  gnerra, 
y  nosotros  de  servidambre."    The  Mexicans  then  spoke  to  themselves  and  said :  **  you 
nowhavebeard  the  pronii8es,  subjection,  and  domination  to  which  the  Tecpanecas  of 
Aacaputzalco  submit,  offering  to  give  us  wood,  planking,  stones  and  lime  for  our  houses, 
to  plant  for  us  maize,  beans,  calabashes,  spices  of  the  country,  chile,  and  tomate,  and 
to  be  our  servants,  and  the  principals  of  them  to  become  our  stewards  .  .  .  .")    This 
expresHcs  about  the  amount  and  measure  of  subjection  of  one  tribe  to  another.    Zurita 
further  informs  us  (pp.  6tt  and  67).    **  When  the  Kings  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba 
conquered  a  province,  they  used  to  retain  all  tlio  native  cliiedains  In  their  oiBces; 
whether  they  were  supreme  or  but  Inferior.    The  people  always  kept  its  property, 
finally  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  established  government  were  respected.    These 
sovereigns  designated  territories  proportionate  to  their  conqueKts :  the  vanquished  tilled 
them  in  common  and  made  plantings  appropriate  to  the  soil.    This  kind  of  tribute,  or 
homage  ("homage-lige"),  was  paid  to  officers  ("des  intendants  ")  eotablichetl  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  Tacuba,  according  as  the  vanquished  had  become 
vartsals  of  one  or  of  the  other  prince.    Besides,  they  were  liable  to  military  service, 
which  obligation  rested  indiscriminately  on  all  the  conquered  province!*.    The  chiefs 
remaining  Lords  as  before  the  war,  preserved  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  full 
extent  of  their  domain."    Nevertheless,  we  have  detailed  reports  about  certain  lands 
having  been  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  certain  chief8  (Tezozomoc^  cap.  XV,  p.  21): 
it  was  done  at  the  time  that  such  chiefs  received  certain  titles  or  dignities.    These  titles 
and  dignities,  however,  were  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (Durftn,  cap.  XI,  p.  IdS).    "*  To 
thene  four  chiefs  and  titularies,  after  they  were  elected  princes)  ihey  made  them  belong 
to  the  royal  council  as  presidents  and  members  (**oydores")  of  the  supreme  conned, 
without  wliose  opinion  (or  consent,  advice  **  pareccr")  nothing  could  be  flone,  and  the 
King  being  dead,  from  tliese  and  no  others  his  successor  had  to  be  chosen,  and  neither 
could  they  be  placed  in  such  pOKitions  unless  they  were  sons  or  brothers  of  Kings,  and 
Utus,  if  one  of  these  four  had  been  promoted,  they  put  another  one  in  his  place,  and  it 
is  to  know  that  they  never  chose  a  son  of  him  whom  they  elected  for  King,  or  of  him 
who  died,  because  as  1  have  said,  the  sons  did  not  obtain  the  titles  through  inheritance, 
but  by  election.    Thus,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  the  King  and  his  councd 
elected  him  to  any  title,  it  wan  given  to  him,— it  being  sufficient  that  he  belonged  to 
that  lineage  and  was  a  near  relative,  and  thus  the  sons  and  brothers  went  succeeding 
little  by  little,  and  the  title  and  Lordship  remained  in  that  generation  (descendancy), 
being  elected  successively.    These  Lordn  had  vassalH  who  to  them  paid  tribute,  small 
pueblos,  rented  lands  ("estancias  terrnzgueros  ")  that  gave  them  all  kimls  of  supplies 
and  clotliing  ....."    It  is  also  stated  tliat  the  Mexicans,  when  they  conquered  the 
Tecpanecas,  distributed  of  their  lands  to  the  quartern  (Cap.  IX.  p.  79.    Duiiin,— and 
Aco(>ta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  48,*^.    "Sefialaron  tamblen  tierraa  de  comun  para  lot 
banios  de  Mexico  a  cada  uno  las  suyas,  para  que  con  ellaa  acudiessen  al  culto  y  sac* 
riflclo  de  sua  dioscs.") 
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Mexicans,  supported  by  their  allies,  sought  to  extend  their  power. 
The  tribes  of  the  southeast,  the  Xoehimilcas,  the  Chinampanecas, 
(also  called  the  four  chieftaincies:  "Nauhteuctli")  were  the  first 
to  become  their  prey.  Their  fate,  after  they  had  once  submitted, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tecpanecans.  The  territory  was  not 
annexed,  neither  was  the  organization  changed.  But  they  were 
held  to  military  assistance,  and  especially  to  tribute.  The  latter 
drew  forth,  as  a  consequence,  the  establishment  of  tribute-lands, 
like  those  which  we  have  already  met  with  at  the  close  of  the 
Tecpanecan  war.^ 

When  finally,  after  a  contest  of  unusual  length  and  bitterness, 
the  tribe  of  Chalco  also  had  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions 
of  tribute  and  warlike  control,^ — the  Mexicans  were  really  the 
leading  power  of  the  valley .®°  Their  means  of  subsistence,  besides, 
had  greatly  increased  through  tribute,  among  which  the  crops  of 
the  tribute-lands  were  most  conspicuous — as  well  as  through  trade. 
One  single  tribe  of  the  "Nahuatl"  of  the  valley  remained  unsub- 
dued, the  Aculhuas  of  Tezcuco.  Instead,  however,  of  engaging 
in  a  deadly  conflict,  the  result  of  which  might  have  been  equally 

If  we  attentiyely  consider  the  above,  we  find : 

(I).  That  no  change  was  made  in  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  no  conTersion  of  the  Tec- 
panecan territory  into  a  Mexican  domain  was  effected  by  the  conquest. 
(2).  That  cei-tain  expanses  were  set  aside,  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the  con- 
qnerefl,  and  worlced  by  them  after  the  usual  communal  plan,  but  whose  crops 
went  exchisively  towards  the  tribute. 
(3).  That  tbcHe  crops  were  divided,  corresponding  to  the  organization  of  the  Mexicans, 
—  I>etween  the  official  requirements  —  ("teopan" — )  (''cnlpuiir'  as  official 
houHe  for  the  quarters)— the  peo|>le  (quarters  **  barrios,")  and  worship.    The 
analogy  with  Peru  (Incn,  worr<l)ip  and  people),  is  striking. 
The  distribution  ol  land^  to  ceitaiii  chiefs  therefore,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  *onque.>«t  of  the  Tecpanecas,  simply  indicates  that  tliese  lands  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  offices,  and  not  an  liere<litary  "  fief"  to  a  certain  family.    Duran 
positively  exjM'esses,  that  tlie  office  belonged  in  tlie  ''kin**  ("lignea'*  — •'generacion,") 
and  wa»  not  hereditary.    Tlie  lands  therefore  pertained  to  tlie  office  as  a  governmental 
feature  of  Uie  kinship  or  cali)ulli,  and  not  to  the  person  or  offspring  of  any  incumbent. 
In  the  same  way,  certain  tracts  (or  rather  their  cntps),  went  to  the  tecpan  or  its 
occupants,  as  a  governmeutiU  leature  of  the  tribe  (Bustamante,  Parte  111  cap.  V, 
p.  233). 

M  Duran  (Cap.  XII.  Id.  XIII,  p.  lU.  XIV,  p.  123).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVII.  p.  28, 
XVIII,  p.  211),  and  Acosta. 

*"  Duran  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  152).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  30  and  40).  Acosta  (Lib. 
VII,  C4ip.  XVI,  p.  410),  etc.  etc. 

'oOut  of  the  five  NahuatI  trilics  who  had  originally  settled  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
three  were  then  subjected  to  the  Mexicans.  Coneie(|uently  tiie  Tezcucaus  or  Aculhu- 
acans  alone  remained.  Territorially,  the  latter  proliably  covered  the  larger  expanse, 
but  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  had  the  advantage  in  position  and  numbers. 
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disastrous  for  both  parties,  negotiations  commenced,  terminating 
with  the  formation  of  a  miUtary  confederacy^  under  the  leadership 
of  Mexico.^ ^ 

It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  transactions  of  the  same 
nature,  mutual  concessions  had  to  be  made.  Thus,  while  the 
Tezcucans  conceded  the  military  command  to  the  Mexicans,  the 
latter  had  to  admit  into  the  confederac}'  that  part  of  the  Tecpane- 
cas  who,  since  the  destruction  of  Azcaputzalco,  recognized  in 
Tlacopan  (Tacuba)  their  chief  pueblo.  Through  tezcucan  influ- 
ence it  is  even  probable  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Mexicans  by  that  tribe,  was  relinquished  by  the  former.^* 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  the  leading  features  of  the 
confederacy. 

It  consisted  of  the  three  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 
pan. Each  of  these  tribes  was  territorially  imlependent ;  as  well 
as  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs :  from  the  two  others.®^ 

The  military  command  of  the  forces  belonged  to  the  head-war- 


•^Dtiran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  124.  Cap.  XV,  pp.  125-132),  mentions  a  •ham  flght  between 
the  3It'xicaii8  and  Tezcticanff,  ending  in  a  confederacy.  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p. 
490),  conflrms.  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  64),  speaks  of  a  voluntary  **  sub- 
mission  "  liy  the  Tezcncnns.  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  XIX  and  XX).  asserts  that  the  Tezcacans 
yiere  actunlly  conquered  by  the  Mexicans.  On  ttie  other  hand,  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Hi»t.  dea 
Chichim."  Cap.  XXXIV).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  176).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V).  Bustamante  ("Tezcoco"  Parte  Ila,  cap.  V),  affirm  that  a  Aght  took  place,  in 
wbicti  the  Mexicans  were  worsted,  and  after  wliich  the  Tezcucan  feudal  **  empire*'  was 
firmly  established.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  is  recognized 
as  such  l)y  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  175).  Durin  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121),  and 
finally  expressed  by  Zurita  ("Rapport."  p.  11),  as  follow^s:  *'Tlie  sovereign  of  Mexico 
was  superior  to  thone  of  Tacuba  and  Tezcuco  in  matters  touching  warfare;  in  all  others, 
their  powers  were  equal,  so  that  neither  of  them  meddled  with  the  government  of  the 
others.^'  Herrera  has  adopted  this  view,  copying  almost  textually  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p. 
133,  of  chapter  XV). 

•*The  only  confes(<ion  found  in  speciflcnily  Mexican  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tecpanecn^  of  Tlacopan  is  the  quotation  from  DuHLn  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  123).  But  Ixtlilxo* 
chitl  C'  Hist,  des  Chichim,"  Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  218  and  220.)  says :  "  It  is  plainly  visible 
from  this  song  that  the  three  dyna^itics  named  were  the  principal  ones  of  Mexico,  and 
that  tiie  King  of  Tlacopan  was  regarded  as  equal  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco.*') 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII.  p.  175.  Cap.  XXXIX.  p.  144).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  III). 
Cluvigero  (Lit).  IV,  caps.  II  and  HI),  and  Ilustamante  (Parte  IHa.  cap.  II,  pp.  161,  IGJ 
and  IVii). —  Ail  are  ]iositive  in  afllnntng  that  the  Tezcucans  insinted  upon  having  the 
Tecpancran  as  a  third  member.  The  Mexican  autl'orn  not  contradicting,  and  impartial 
sourooH.  like  Zurita  and  Herrera,— establishing  the  fact  of  equality  of  power,  and  ter> 
ritori.'il  autonomy  (See  note  (U),  wu,  therefore,  feel  Justified  in  recognizing  the  fact  as 
establislied. 

«s  Alonzo  de  Zurita  ("Rapport  sur  les  diff&rentes  classea  de  chefs  de  la  Nouvelle- 
£spagne,*'p.  11). 
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chief  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  with  power  probably  to  delegate  the 
8ame.®^ 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  elected  its  head  war-chiefs  according 
to  its  own  customs ;  but  the  installation  in  office,  tJie  investiture^ 
took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head-chiefs  of  the  other 
tribes.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Mexico,  where  the  "  tlaca- 
tecuhtli"  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy.^^ 

Each  tribe  could  carry  on  its  own  wars,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  independently ;  but  if  required,  the  others  had  to  assist, 
in  which  case  the  Mexicans  took  the  lead.^^ 

Consequently,  each  tribe  could  have  its  own  conquests,  and  levy 
its  own  tribute  upon  tribes  which  it  had  conquered  alone.^'^ 

But  wherever  the  confederacy  had  subjugated  a  foreign  tribe,  the 
spoils  as  well  as  all  the  subsequent  tribute  were  divided  among  the 
three  members  as  follows :  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  each  two-fifths, 
and  Tlaeopan  one-fifth.^ 

The  establishment  of  this  confederacy  did  not,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  alter  the  principles  already  recognized  for  the  tenure 
and  distribution  of  the  soil.  It  only  shows,  and  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  confederation  further  8U])ports  it,  that  these  princi- 
ples were  common  among  the  three  tribes  concerned.  Wherever 
their  conquests  extended,  the  conquered  were  not  annexed,  but 
simply  subjected  to  tribute,  their  territory  and  tribal  autonomy 
were  preserved,  and  no  change  introduced  in  the  distribution  of 
the  soil  beyond  the  reservation  of  tracts  for  tlie  raising  of  tril)ute. 
Stewards,  "calpixca,"  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  confed- 
eracy or  of  any  of  its  members,  residing  permanently  with  the 

•*  ZaritA  (p.  11)..  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  i;«). 

wMeiulieUi  (Lib.  II,  cup.  XXXV II,  p.  \Xi).  Torcjiieintula  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p. 
aVJ)-  r»«»a«  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  2.%;  cap.XXXiX,  p.  303;  cap.  X LI.  p. :«.');  cap.  Lll,  p.  401)). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLI,  p.  WJ;  cap.  LVI,  p.  UI ;  caps.  LX  and  LXl,  p.  100;  cap.  LXXXII, 
pp.  142  and  IW)*  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  IHht.  <lc's  t  hiohhn.,"  Cap.  I,  pp.  2  and  ;J;  cap.  LX,  p. 
49;  cap.  LXX,  p.  102).  See  aUo  Veytla,—  but  Ohpcclally  Clavigcio,  who  is  very  po^illve 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  III.  •'  Besides,  the  two  KinK(»  (of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba),  weio  lionorary 
a9&i^tant8  to  tlie  election  of  the  Mexican  Kings.  They  had  but  to  Hanctii>n  the  election 
•  •  •  •  / 

« Zurita  (p.  67).  IXerrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  13:}).  Toiquemada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VIII,  pp.  516  aud  547). 

•Jllcrrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133). 

••Torqiieinada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVIL  p.  175;  rap.  XXXIX,  p.  144;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII, 
pp.  64<l,  547  a«d  54«).  ZuriU  ("  lliipport,»'  p.  12).  Ixtlilxochitl  (Cap.  XXXIl,  pp.  219  and 
220).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  P54  and  HT)).  Buiitamante  ("Tczcoco,  etc.,"  Parte 
U,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  163  and  105).    Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  HI). 

Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    27. 
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tributaries.^^  In  short,  the  same  treatment  to  which  the  Tecpane- 
eas  had  once  submitted,  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  alone^  was 
the  one  received  by  foreign  tribes  from  the  confederacy,  from  the 
time  of  its  formation  down  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Spaniards. 
All  the  conquests  intervening  did  not  therefore  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  based  upon  feudal  notions  of  territorial  domain 
and  vassalage,  but  simply  in  a  conglomerate  of  scattered  tribes  often 
mutually  inimical,  who  looked  with  terror  to  the  valle,y  of  Mexico 
as  the  abode  of  their  conquerors.  Over  these  conquerors  the 
Mexicans  held  military  direction,  and  the  name  of  Mexico,  or 
its  equivalent  of  "Culhua,"  was  best  known.  As  early  as  1518, 
Juan  de  Grijalva  heard  it  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco.^®  This  wide 
diffusion  of  the  na?7i6,  coupled  with  the  still  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  language,''^  and  the  undisguised  dread  of  the  natives  l)efor8 
that  very  name,  has  created  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  the  picture 
of  a  Mexican  nation,  state,  and  feudal  Empire ;  whereas  there  was 
nothing  else  but  the  military  confederacy  of  the  three  leading  Na- 
huatl  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.*^^ 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mexicans,  up  to  the  time 
when  they  confederated  with  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
has  shown  to  us  that  in  no  case  was  the  notion  of  public  domain, 
of  governmental  lands,  current  among  the  tribes  of  Mexico.  The 
tribe  held  no  domain, —  conquest  of  another  tribe  by  it  did  not  (as 
feudal  conditions  would  imply)  convert  the  conquered  territory  into 
an  annex  or  dependency  of  the  conqueror,  as  far  as  the  possession 
of  the  soil  was  concerned.  Finally,  the  confederacy  itself,  as  such, 
did  not  even  hold  a  territory  of  its  own,  still  less  did  it  claim  pos- 
session of  areas  occupied  by  tributary  tribes. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  revert  again  to  the  distribution  of  the 

••Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  67).  "Thi«  kind  of  tribute  or  alle^anoe  C** homage- 
Ifgre*')  wnH  paid  to  offlcera  established  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  of 

Tacuba,  etc.,  etc. The  chief  remaining  sovereign,  as  before  the  war.-,  retained 

the  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  all  their  dommionn"  (Id.  p.  6<;).  Andres  de 
Tapia  (♦' llelacion,  etc."  Col.  de  Docunientos,"  vol.  II,  p.  670).  "  Art  of  War"  (p.  100, 
note  17).    T«»r.|ueniada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  547).    Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI.  p.  197). 

70<>ltin(M-ario  <le  TAmiata  del  lie  Catholico  in  India  Verso  la  I^olade  Iiichathan  del 
Anno  M.I>.  XVIII,"  in  Col.  dc  Docum,  vol.  I,  p.  2U3,  taken  ft-om  Ramusio.  Originalljr 
published  (1<>'22),  in  the  "  Itlnerariu  de  Varthema,"  ao  exceedingly  rare  book.  Bernal- 
Diez  ("  lIi^t.  verdadcra,"  Vedia  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  10). 

71  Oro/co  y  Bcrra  ("  Gcografla  de  lua  Lenguatt,  etCi**  Parte  II,  p.  83,  and  the  splendid 
ethnographical  chart). 

'^Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  11.  '<The  proviDce  of  Mexico  was  subject  to  three 
principal  chiefs^,  etc.  etc.  .  .  ." 
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soil,  and  to  establish  its  customs  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans 
first  trod  the  Mexican  shore. 

We  readily  distinguish  several  classes  of  lands,  bearing  each  a 
different  name,  besides  the  "  altepetlalli,"  or  tribal  territory  or 
range.  The  latter  was  the  widest  circumscription  for  which  the 
Nahuatl  language  had  a  term.  (The  word  ^^Anahuac,"  which  is 
often  used,  is  utterly  inapplicable,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown). ''^ 
No  other  idea  of  tenure  was  connected  with  it,  beyond  that  of 
tribcU  occtipation. 

Each  of  the  numerous  tribal  areas,  overrun  by  the  confederacy 
(provided  the  natives  were  of  a  sedentary  character),  contained 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  tribute-lots.  The  name  given  to 
these  tracts  was  possibly  "yaotlalli,"  but  rather  "milchiraalli" 
(" lands  of  war,"  and  "  shield-lands").''^  As  before  said,  the  soil  of 
these  tracts  was  still  held  in  original  tenure  by  the  kinships  com- 
posing the  conquered  tribe,  but  the  crops  went  towards  the  tribute. 
There  is  no  indication  about  the  size  of  these  areas,  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  directly  connected  with  the  conquerors. 

Of  those  tracts  whose  products  were  exclusively  applied  to  the 
governmental  needs  of  the  pueblo  or  tribe  itself  (taken  as  an  in- 
dependent unit)  there  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  two  particu- 
lar classes : 

The  first  was  the  *' tecpan-tlalli :" — land  of  the  house  of  the 
community,  whose  crops  were  applied  to  the  sustenance  of  such 
as  employed  themselves  in  the  construction,  ornamentation,  and 
repairs  of  the  public  house.  Of  these  there  were  sometimes 
several  within  the  tribal  area.  Thoj^  were  tilled  in  common  by 
special  families  who  resided  on  them,  using  the  crops  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  they  performed  on  the  official  buildings.''^ 

^  Bra«8€ur  de  Boarboiirg  ("  Bnines  de  Paleiiqiii^/'  Cap.  II,  p.  32,  and  note  10)  makes 
the  very  a^nnible  remark  that  the  name  *' Anahuuc"  did  not  at  all  apply  to  a  *"  state  "  or 
**  empire."  etc.,  but  In  general  to  all  countries  situated  in  the  neighborhuo<l  of  conbidera- 
ble  bodico  of  water;— »uch  as  lakes  or  large  otraanis;  or  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

'*  M^8.  from  SiniancaM  "  De  Tordve  de  t-uccetjHion  obbcrve  paries  Indtens  relative* 
ment  a  leurs  TerreH  et  &e  leurs  Territoircs  communaiix,"  translated  by  .Mr.  Tcrnaux* 
Conipans  in  **  Keciieil  de  Pieces/'  etc.,  pp.  22:)  and  224.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
VII.  p.  MU).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV.  He  includes  them  pobitively  in  the  kuiI 
of  the  kinships,  and  tieatn  them  as  communal  lands,  the  pnxluce  of  which  furnished 
niiliutry  supplies).  *'Yaotlalli"  is  improper  (bee*' Art  of  War,"  p.  135,  note  IW),  but 
**l!ilchimalli"  is  possible. 

"  From  "  tecpau."  rhief-honi^e  (Molina.  Parte  II,  p.  05),  and  **  tlalli,"  soil  (Id.  p.  124). 
Torqnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  M6).  ''Thei*e  was  another  class  of  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  chiefs  income;  and  those  who  dwelt  on  them  and  cultivated  them  were 
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The  second  class  was  called  "tlatoca-tlalli" — land  of  the  speak- 
ers. Of  these  there  was  but  one  tract  in  each  tribe,  which  was  to 
be  ''four-hundred  of  their  measures  long  on  each  side,  each 
measure  being  equal  to  three  Castilian  rods."'^  The  crops  raised 
on  such  went  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  household  at 
the  "tecpan,"  comprising  the  head-chief  and  his  family  with  the 
assistants."^    The  tract  was  worked  in  turn  by  the  other  members 

called  Teopanpoiihqui,  or  Tecpntitlncn,  which  signifies :  people  of  the  palace  and  rent- 
e  TvH  of  the  King.  Such  were  held  to  keep  in  repair  tlie  royHl  palaces,  clean  the  gardens, 
and  to  atten<l  to  the  clennliness  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  royal  palaces.  Thcj  were 
regarded  with  much  re^pect,  as  people  most  directly  connected  with  the  houses  of  the 
King.  When  the  Lord  rraUied  forth,  they  accompanied  him,  and  they  paid  no  other  tribute 
bnt  bouquets  (Uamillctes,''  flower-bunches)  and  birds  of  all  kind,  which  they  offei-oU 
to  the  King.  Such  lands  descended  iVom  father  to  son,  but  they  could  not  bcIl  them, 
nor  dispose  of  them  in  any  way,  and  if  one  o^'  them  died  without  heirs,  or  left  Uie 
place,  his  house  and  lands  remuined  for  those  of  his  kin  (*' parcialidad  ")  to  put  an- 
other  in  his  place,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Lord/*— Herrera 
(Doc.  Ill,  lib.  cap.  XV,  p.  135).— Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  19U).  '*  Besides  Uiese  each 
pueblo  also  had  other  kmds  uf  lands  called  tecpantlalli,  or  lands  of  (ho  palace  or  rent- 
als  of  the  chief,  because  its  crops  also  went  integrally  towards  the  constructions  an<t 
repairs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Kings,  and  towards  other  expenses  at^ide  from  the  suste- 
nance. The  people  who  cultivated  them  were  aUo  plebeians,  but  they  were  set  apart 
for  it  in  each  place,  and  were  called  tccpanpuhquc  or  tecplantlaca,  that  is,  people  per- 
taining to  the  palaces,  and  they  could  not  work  any  other  lands."  Ixtlilxochill  ("ili^t. 
des  ChichimOques  cap.  XXXV,  p.  24*2.  "There  wore  others  known  by  the  name  of 
Tecjtantlali,  or  lands  which  depend  from  the  palaces  of  the  Lords.  The  Imlians  (lllmfc 
them  were  called  tecpanpouhquc.or  v>eoplo  connected  with  the  palaces  of  the  Lords"). 
Buftamante  ('*  Tezcoco,"  etc.,  Parte  ill,  cap.  V.  pp.2.'{:i  and  *2:U).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XiV).  "The  ownership  of  the  crownlands,  called  Tecpantlalli.  remained  in  the 
King,  but  ceitain  gentlemen  called  Teci>anpouhque  or  Terpantlaca,  f  e.  people  of  the 
palace,  had  the  enjoyment  thereof.  The.-^e  paiil  no  tribute  but  flowers  and  certain  biids 
which  they  offered  to  the  King  in  token  of  allegiance.  But  they  were  oblig.ited  to  keep 
the  royal  palace  in  repair,  or  to  construct  new  ones  if  needed ;  to  tend  to  the  royal  gar- 
dens, and  to  care  for  the  vassaU  in  their  dii-tiict.  11  was  their  duty  to  attend  court,  to 
e!*cort  the  King,  if  he  appeare<l  in  public;  and  thus  they  were  highly  consldei-cd.  If 
one  of  them  died,  his  t<on  i^ucceeded  in  all  his  duties,  but  he  lost  his  rights  by  romorrng 
from  the  place,  in  which  case  the  King  gave  him  the  use  of  another  tract,  or  left  it  to 
the  conimunity,  in  wliose  area  the  land  lay,  to  assign  to  him  another  piece." 

The  above  (quotations  show  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  the  ••  tecpantlalli**  was  held 
and  vested  in  the  King,  and  only  the  crops  went  to  certain  official  purposes.  The  occu- 
pants thereof  were  not  serfs,  since  it  is  implied  that  they  might  remove  at  their 
))Iea<sure,  but,  as  any  other  members  of  a  calpulll.  in  accordance  with  wliat  we  chall 
hereallcr  show,  they  lo.«»i  by  removal  their  right  of  use  to  that  particular  tract.  They 
were  properly  the  "official  artisans." 

»«  Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  des  Chichim,"  cap.  XXXV,  p.  242).  Vedia  (Lib.  Ill,  rap.  Vt,  p. 
19.')).  "Tliis  had  to  l>e  four-hun<lre«l  of  their  measures  in  Mjuare  (•  enctiatiro,*  each 
•»ide  long);  each  one  of  tlie^e  being  equal  to  three  cahtilian  rods.  .  .  .**  See  "Art  of 
War  "  (p.  l>44,  note  IW).    "  The  rod  "  (vara)  is  e<|ual  to  2.78203  feet  English  (Unyot). 

•*  From  "tlatoca"  speakers,  or  **tlatoanl"  speaker,  and  **llaHi."  Simancas  M.  S.  S. 
on  the  cu-tonis  of  succosion  (•'  Keciieil  do  riOi'.es,  etc."  p.  2£i).  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  138).  "There  were  other  kin(U  of  lands  that  were  attarfae<l  to 
the  lr>td'-hi))  (ofllce!),  Mhich  they  called  of  the  lordship,  and  of  tiiese  the  Lords  conid 
not  di^po  e,  and  rented  them  to  whom  they  pleased,  drawing  much  rent  from  them, 
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of  the  tribe,  and  it  remained  always  public  gi'ound,  reserved  for 
the  same  purposes."'® 

Both  of  these  kinds  were  often  comprised  in  one,  and  it  is  even 
not  improbable  that  the  first  one  may  have  been  but  a  variety  of 
the  general  tribute-lands  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  conquering 
confederates.  Still,  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  indefinite  to 
warrant  snch  an  assumption. 

While  the  crops  raised  on  the  *'  tecpan-tlalli ,"  as  well  as  on  the 
"tlatoca-tlalli,"  were  consumed  exclusively  b}'  the  official  houses 
and  households  of  the  tribe,  the  soil  itself  which  produced  these 
crops  was  neither  claimed  nor  possessed  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
or  their  descendants.  It  was  simply,  as  far  as  its  products  were 
concerned,  official  soil.'''^ 

The  establishing  and  maintaining  of  these  areal  subdivisions 
was  very  simple  with  the  tribes  of  the  mainland,  since  tliey  all 
possessed  ample  territories  for  their  wants  and  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  organizations.  Their  soil  formed  a  contiguous 
unit.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  Mexicans  proper.  With 
all  their  industry  in  adding  artificial  sod  to  the  patch  on  which 


•pending  H  In  the  house  of  the  King.")  Ixtlilxochitl  (Ibid.  cap.  XXXV,  p. 243.  "In 
the  be»t  location  of  the  territory  there  was  set  off  a  field,  which  held  exactly  four  hun- 
dred measures  in  length  and  brevUh.  This  was  called  Tlatocatlali  or  Tlntocamilli  that 
Is:  land  or  plantation  of  the  Lord,  and  also  Itonal  Yutlacal,  or  lands  on  which  the  in* 
habitants  are  compelled  to  work.')  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  537).  Vcytia, 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  105,  confirms  I*xtlilxochitl  almost  verbally,  adding:  '*For  the  sow* 
log  and  cullivation  of  these  the  calpixque,  which  was  an  ofiicer  of  the  comnmuity  in 
each  pueblo,  daily  tlesignated  ttiose  who  had  to  attend  to  it,  out  of  the  plebeians  and 
tributaries,  and  all  Che  crops  went  to  the  Lord  for  tlie  maintenance  of  his  house  ('ca* 
sa*  family).'*  Zurita  does  not  use  the  term  which  we  have  adopted,  because  he  is 
chiefly  struck  by  the  communal  tenure,  as  exhibited  in  tlie '*  calpulalli."  The  fact  of 
their  being  communal  land,  though  set  off  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  owned  by  the 
chiefs,  is  plain. 

'*  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  196).  It  is  supeiiluous  to  revert  to  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  the  chiefs  might  dispose  of  it. 

">*  "  Patrimonial  E>)tates"  are  mentioned  frequently,  but  the  point  is,  where  are  they 
to  be  found.  Neither  the  "  tecpantl.illi"  nor  tiie  "  tlatoca-tlalli,"  still  less  the  *'  calpu- 
lallt,"  show  any  trace  of  indivi(kial  ownership.  *'  Eredad"  (heirloom)  is  Ciilled  indis- 
eriminately  "  milli "  and  **  cuemitl "  (Molina  Parte  la,  p.  ,57).  The  latter  is  also  rendered 
as  "tierra  labrada,  6  camellon  "  (Molina.  Parte  Ila.  p.  2<'0.  It  thus  reminds  us  of  the 
"  chinamitl "  or  garden-bed  (as  the  name  ''cnmellon"  also  implies),  and  reduces  it  to 
the  proportion  of  an  ordinary  cultivated  lot  among  the  others  contained  within  the 
area  of  the  calpuUi.  It  is  also  called  '*  tialli,"  but  that  is  the  general  name  for  soil  or 
ground.  "Tierraa  oeredades  de  particulares.  Juntas  en  algima  vega,"  is  called  "tlal- 
milli."  This  decomposes  into  '*  tialli "  soil,  and  '*  niilii."  But  **  vega"  signifies  a  fenile 
tract  or  field,  and  thus  we  have  again  the  conception  of  communal  lands,  divided  into 
lots  improved  by  paiticular  families,  as  the  idea  of  communal  tenure  necessarily  im> 
pUea. 
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thej''  had  originally  settled,  the  solid  surface  was  eventually  much 
too  small  for  their  numbers,  and  they  themselves  put  an  efficient 
stop  to  further  growth  thereof  by  converting,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defence,  their  marshy  surroundings  into 
water-sheets,  through  the  construction  of  extensive  causeways.®^ 
While  the  remnants  of  the  original  ^^tecpantlalli"  and  of  the 
^'tlatocatlalli"  still  remained  visible  in  the  gardens,  represented 
to  us  as  purely  ornamental,  which  dotted  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,®^ 
the  substantial  elements  wherewith  to  fulfil  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  no  longer  adequate  had,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mainland.  But  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  nature  of 
tribal  condition,  to  extend  thither  by  colonization.  The  soil  was 
held  there  by  other  tribes,  whom  the  Mexicans  might  well  over- 
power  and  render  tributary,  but  whom  they  could  not  incorporate, 
since  the  kinships  composing  these  tribes  could  not  be  fused  with 
their  own.  Outposts,  however,  were  established  on  the  shores,  at 
the  outlets  of  the  dykes,  at  Tepeyacac  on  the  north,  at  Iztapalapan, 
Mexicaltzinco,  and  at  Iluitzilopochco  to  the  south,  but  these  were 
^only  military  positions,  and  beyond  them  the  territory  proper  of  the 
Mexicans  never  extended.®^  Tribute,  therefore,  had  to  furnish  the 
means  for  sustaining  their  governmental  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  food,  and  the  tribute  lands  had  to  be  distributed  and  divided, 
so  as  to  correspond  minutely  to  the  details  of  their  home  organiza- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  see,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tecpa- 
necas,  lands  assigned  apparently  to  the  head  war-chiefs,  to  the 
military  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  "  from  which  to  derive  some  reve- 
nue, for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  children."^    These 

•"«  Art  or  Wnr**  (pp.  150  and  161).  L.  H.  Morgnn  (**  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap. 
Til.  pp.  100  and  J91). 

»  Humboldt  (*'  EMsai  politique  snr  la  NouTello  Espagne,'*  vol.  II,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  Till, 
p.  50).  Nearly  all  the  old  authors  describe  the  public  buildings  as  surrounded  by 
pleasure-irrounds,  or  ornamental  {pirdens.  It  is  very  (striking  that,  the  pueblo  having 
been  founded  in  ISIS,  and  nearly  a  century  having  been  spent  in  adding  sufficient 
aitiilcial  (tod  to  the  originally  small  solid  expanse  settled,— the  .Mexicans  could  have 
been  ready  so  soon  to  estiiblioh  purely  decorative  parks  within  an  area,  every  inch  of 
which  was  valuable  to  them  for  snbsihtence  alone  I 

**Thc  Mexican  trii>e  proper  clustered  exclusively  within  the  pueblo  of  Tenachtltlan. 
The  settlements  at  Iztapalapan,  Iluitzilopochco  and  McxicaltKiuco  were  bnt  military 
stations— outworks,  guarding  the  issues  of  the  causeways  to  the  Sonth.  Tepeyacao 
((xuadnlupe  Hidalgo)  was  a  similar  position,— unimportant  as  to  population.— in  the 
North.  Chapultepec  was  a  sacred  spot,  not  inhabited  by  any  number  of  people,  and 
only  held  by  the  Mexicans  for  burial  purposes,  and  on  account  of  the  springs  AimUhiog 
fteoh  water  to  their  pueblo. 

**  Ti'zozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24).    See  note  57. 
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tracts  were  but  "  official  tracts,"  and  they  were  apart  from  those 
reserved  for  the  special  use  of  the  kinships.  The  latter  may  have 
furnished  that  general  tribute  which,  although  given  nominally  to 
the  head  war-chief  still  was,  '*for  all  the  Mexicans  in  common."®^ 

The  various  classes  of  lands  which  we  have  mentioned  were,  as 
far  as  their  tenure  is  concerned,  included  in  the  *'calpulalli*'  or 
lands  of  the  kinships.  Since  the  kin,  or  *'  calpulli,"  was  the  unit  of 
governmental  organization,  it  also  was  the  unit  of  larked  tenure, 
Clavigero  says :  "The  lands  called  altepetlalli,  that  is :  those  who 
belonged  to  the  communities  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  quarters  in  a  town,  and 
each  quarter  held  its  own  for  itself,  and  without  the  least  connection 
with  the  rest.  Such  lands  could  in  no  manner  be  alienated."®^ 
These  "  quarters"  were  the  "  Calpulli,"  hence  it  follows  tliaHhe  coU'^ 
sanguine  groups  held  the  "altepetlalli"  or  Soil  of  the  tribe.^^ 

We  have,  therefore,  in  Mexico,  the  identical  mode  of  tenure  of 
lands,  which  Polo  de  Ondogardo  had  noted  in  Peru  and  reported 

to  the  king  of  Spain  as  follows :  " although  the  crops  and 

other  produce  of  these  lands  were  devoted  to  the  tribute,  the  land 
itself  belonged  to  the  people  themselves.  Hence  a  thing  will  be 
apparent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood.  When 
any  one  wants  land,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Inca  or  to  the  sun.  But  in  this  the  Indians 
are  treated  with  great  injustice.  For  in  those  days  they  paid  the 
tribute,  and  the  land  was  theirs "  ^"^ 

The  expanse  held  and  occupied  by  the  calpulli,  and  therefore 
called  calpulalli,"  was  possessed  by  the  kin  in  joint  tenure.^^     It 

•*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  X,  p.  18).  Zurita  ("  Rapport»  etc.,"  p.  227).  Hen-era  (Dec.  HI,  lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138.  "i  DO  era  en  niano  del  Senor  clispoDer  cle  Ofetos  Tributos  k  su 
Toliintad,  porqne  se  alteraba  la  Gente,  i  loa  Priuclpales."  This  refers  specially  to  the 
tribute  by  quarters  **  barrios.") 

M  Stoiia  del  Messico  "  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV). 

Mlxtlilxochitl  (^'Histoire  des  Chichim.,"  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  242).  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XIV.  cup.  VII,  p.  545). 

*'  '*  Narratives  of  the  Kites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  translated  fVom  the  original 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  edited  by  Clement  B.  Markham."  Publicalion  of  the  "  Hack* 
luyt  Society,"  1873.  "Report  of  Polo  de  Ondegardo"  who  was  ••llegidor"  of  Cuzco, 
in  ]5(M);  and  a  very  important  authority  (See  Prescott,  "History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Pern,"  note  to  Book  I,  cap.  V).  Coutirmed  by  Garcia  (**£1  Origen  de  los  Indios,"  Lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  162). 

•*  Zurita  (**  Kapport,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  50).  "  The  chief)}  of  the  second  class  are  yet  called 
CalpuUec  in  the  singular  and  Chinancallec  in  the  plural.  (This  is  evidently  incorrect, 
since  the  words  "  CalpulU  "  and  '*  Cbinancalli "  can  easily  be  dititinguiehed  from  each 
other.    "  Chiuaucalli,"  however,  alter  Molina  means  "cercado  de  seto"  (Paite  Ha,  p. 
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could  neither  be  alienated  nor  sold ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  trace  ot 
barter  or  sale  of  land,  previous  to  the  conquest.®^  If,  however,  any 
calpulli  weakened,  through  loss  of  numbers  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, it  might  fai*ra  out  its  area  to  another  similar  group,  deriving 
subsistence  from  the  rent,^°  If  the  kinship  died  out,  and  its  lands 
therefore  became  vacant,  then  they  were  either  added  to  those  of 
another  whose  share  was  not  adequate  for  its  wants,  or  the^'  were 
distributed  among  all  the  remaining  calpulli.^^     The  calpulli  was 

21),  or  an  enclosed  area,  and  if  we  connect  it  with  the  old  original  "chinamitl'*  we  are 
forcibly  cunMed  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  Mexicans  but  dwelt  on  a  few  flaken  of 
more  or  less  solid  ground.  This  is  an  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  views  we  have 
taken,  of  the  growth  of  landed  tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe.  We  must  never  forget, 
that  the  term  is  *'  Kahuatl"  and  as  such  recognized  by  all  the  other  trilies,  outside  of  tlie 
Mexicans  proper.  The  interpretation  as  *'  family  "  in  the  QQuichd  tongue  of  Guatemala, 
which  w»have  already  mentioned,  turns  np  here  as  of  Airther  importance),  th.  is  chiefs 
of  an  old  race  or  family,  fk-om  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and 
signifies  a  quarter  (barrio),  inhabited  by  a  family  known,  or  of  old  origin,  which  pos- 
sesses since  long  time,  a  territory  whose  limits  are  known,  and  whose  members  are  of 
the  same  lineage."  "The  calpullis,  families  or  quarters,  are  very  common  in  each 
province.  Among  the  lands  which  were  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  second  class,  there 
were  also  calpullis.  These  lands  are  the  property  of  the  people  in  general  ("dc  la 
masse  du  peuple")  n*om  the  time  the  Indians  reached  this  land.  Each  family  or  tribe 
received  a  portion  of  the  soil  for  perpetual  enjoyment.  They  also  had  the  name  of 
calpulli,  and  until  now  this  property  has  been  respected.  They  do  not  belong  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  village  in  particular,  but  to  the  calpulli,  which  possesses  them 
in  common.''  Don  Ramirez  de  Fucnieal,  letter  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov.  IS32  ("  Recueil  de 
pieces,  etc.,  Ternaux-Compans,  p.  253).  "There  are  very  few  people  in  the  villages 
which  have  lands  of  their  own  ....  the  lands  are  held  in  common  and  cultivated  in 
common."  1Icn*era  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  135)  confirms,  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  statements  of  Zurita:  "and  they  are  not  private  lands  of  each  one,  but  held  in  com- 
mon." Toi-quemada  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  VII,  p.  iM5).  Veytia(Lib.  Ill,  cap,  VI,  p.  196). 
'*  Finally  there  were  other  tracts  of  lands  in  each  tribe,  called  calpulalli,  which  Ih.  Innd 
of  the  calpules  (bnrrio8),  which  also  were  worked  in  common."  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXII, 
cap.  LI,  pp.  .^')6  and  6.37).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV).  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco, 
etc.,"  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  V,  p.  232). 

*> Zurita  (p.  52).  "  He  who  ol»tained  them  fV'om  the  sovereign  has  not  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them."  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV^,  cap.  XV,  p.  1.35),  "he  who  possessed 
them,  could  not  alienate  them,  although  he  enjoyed  their  use  for  his  lifetime."  Torque- 
ninda  (Lib.  XIV,  c-ap.  Vll,  p.  545).  Disputes  about  lands  are  fi'equently  mentioned  but 
they  refer  to  the  enjoyment  and  possession,  and  not  the  transfer  of  the  land.  Baron 
Huml)oldt  C'  Vues  des  Cordill^res  ct  monuments  indigenes  des  peuples  de  V  Ara^rique,** 
Vol.  I,  Tab.  V),  reproduces  a  Mexican  painting  representing  a  litigation  about  land. 
But  this  painting  was  made  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  as  the  fact  that  the  parties 
contending  are  Indians  and  Spaniards  sufficiently  asserts.  Occasional  mention  is  made 
that  certain  lands  "could  be  sold."  All  such  tracts,  however,  like  the  "pillali"  have 
been  shown  by  us  to  be  held  in  communal  tenure  of  the  soil,  their  e^fojfment  alone 
being  given  to  individuals  and  their  families. 

•<*  Zurita  (p.  !t3).  "  In  case  of  need  it  was  permitted  to  farm  out  the  lands  of  a  cal« 
pnlll  to  the  inhabitants  of  another  quarter."  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  134). 
•'  TItey  could  be  rented  out  to  another  lineage." 

•>  Zurita  (p.  52).  "  When  a  family  dies  out,  its  lands  revert  to  the  calpulli,  and  the 
chief  dibtribut(*8  them  among  such  members  of  the  quarter  as  are  moat  in  need  of  it." 
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a  democrAtic  organization.  Its  business  lay  in  the  hands  of  elec- 
tive chiefs: — "old  raen,"  promoted  to  that  dignity,  as  we  intend 
to  prove  in  a  subsequent  paper,  for  their  merits  and  experience, 
and  after  severe  religious  ordeals.  These  chiefs  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  the  kin  or  quarter,  but  their  authority  was  not  absolute  since 
on  all  im()ortant  occasions  a  general  meeting  of  the  kindred  was 
convened.^^  The  council  in  turn  selected  an  executive,  the  "  cal- 
pullec"  or  "chinancallec"  who,  in  war,  officiated  as  "  achcacauhtin" 
or  "teachcauhtin"  (elder  brother) .^^ — This  office  was  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.^^  It  was  one  of  his  duties  to  keep  a  reck- 
oning of  the  soil  of  the  calpulli,  or  "  calpulalli,"  together  with  a 
record  of  its  members,  and  of  the  areas  assigned  to  each  fam- 
ily,—  and  to  note  also  whatever  changes  occuri'ed  in  their  distribu- 
tion.^^    Such  changes,  if  unimportant,  might  be  made  by  him ; 

M  Zurita  (pp.  60,  61, 62).  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("  Letter,  etc."  Temaux-Compans,  p. 
249). 

**  Znrita  (p.  60).  **  The  calpnil!  have  a  chief  taken  necensarily  fW>in  among  the  tribe, 
be  muet  be  one  or  the  principal  inhabitants,  an  able  man  who  can  aRsist  and  defend  the 
people.  The  elertiou  takes  place  among  them.  .  .  .  The  ofBce  of  this  chief  is  not  hered- 
itary; when  any  one  dies,  they  elect  in  his  place  the  roost  respected  old  man.  .  .  .  If  the 
deceased  has  left  a  son  who  is  able  the  choice  fails  upon  him,  and  a  relative  of  the 
former  incumbent  is  always  preferred  "  (Id.  pp.  50  and  222).  Simancas  M.  S.  8.  ("  De 
I'ordre  de  succession,  etc.;*'  "Recueil,**  p.  2-i5j.  **A8  to  tlie  mode  of  regulating  the 
jurisdiction  and  election  of  the  alcaldes  and  regidors  of  the  villages,  they  nominated 

men  of  note  who  had  the  title  of  achcacanlitin There  were  no  other  elections 

of  officers.  .  .  ."    "Art  of  War,  etc.*'  (pp.  119  and  120). 

•«  Zurita  (pp.  60  and  61).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  cap.  125).  "  I  le  elo- 
gian  entre  si  y  tcnian  por  maior.*' 

**  Zurita  (pp.  61  and  02).  *'  This  chief  has  charge  of  the  lands  of  the  calpulli.  It  is 
hic>  duty  to  defend  their  possession.  He  keeps  paintings  showing  the  tracts,  the  names 
of  their  holders,  the  situation,  the  limits,  the  number  of  men  tilling  them,  the  wealth  of 
private  individuals,  the  designatious  of  such  as  are  vacant,  of  ottiers  that  belong  to 
the  Spaniards,  the  date  of  donation,  to  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  given.  These 
paintings  he  constantly  renews,  according  to  the  changes  occurring,  and  in  this  they 
are  very  skilful."  It  is  singular  that  Motolinia,  in  his  "  Epistola  pro^mial "  (*'  Col.  de 
Doc. :"  Icazbalceta,  Vol.  I,  p.  5),  among  the  five  **  books  of  paintings  "  which  he  says  the 
Mexicans  had,  makes  no  mention  of  the  above.  Neither  does  he  notice  it  in  his  letter 
dated  Cbolula 27  Aug.,  1554  ("llecueil  de pitk^es,  etc.,"  Ternaux-Compans).  Saliagun  (Lib. 
Till,  cap.  XV,  p.  301)  says,  *'  porque  primeramente  dcmandaban  la  pintura  en  que  es- 
taban  escritas  6  pintadas  las causas,  como  haziendas,  casas,  6  maizales  **  (Id.  cap.  XXV, 
p.  3U).  Ttiis  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  paintings.  3fendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  i;J5).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  646),  •*and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confusion  in  these  lands  they  painted  them  on  long  strips  ("lienzos'*)  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  lands  of  the  calpulcs  light  yellow,  those  of  tlie  principals  flesh- 
red,  and  the  lands  of  the  Kings  income  of  a  fiery  red  color,—  so  that,  on  oi>enlng  one 
of  these  rolls,  the  entire  pueblo,  its  limits  and  outlines  could  be  seen  at  a  glance."  This 
ts  another  confirmation  of  our  views  about  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  latter  classes  had  but  difl'erent  shades  of  red,  is  somewhat  significant. 
See  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV),  who  confirms.  The  explanation  of  Zurita  covers 
the  whole  ground,  however,  and  explains  both  of  the  lust  statements. 
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more  important  ones,  or  contested  cases,  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  kinship,  which  in  turn  often  appealed  to  a  gathering 
of  the  entire  quarter.^® 

The  "calpulalli"  was  divided  into  lots  or  arable  beds,  "tlal- 
milli."^'^  These  were  assigned  each  to  one  of  the  married  males 
of  the  kinship,  to  be  worked  by  him  for  his  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  If  one  of  these  lots  remained  unimproved  for  the  term 
of  two  consecutive  years,  it  fell  back  to  the  quarter  for  redistribu- 
tion. The  same  occurred  if  the  family  enjoying  its  possession 
removed  from  the  calpulli.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cul- 
tivation had  always  to  be  performed  by  the  holders  of  the  tract 
themselves.  The  fact  of  improvement  under  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain tenant  was  only  required,  to  insure  this  tenant's  rights.^^ 

Therefore  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  although  they  could  not, 
ftom  the  nature  of  their  duties,  till  the  land  themselves,  still  could 
remain  entitled  to  their  share  of  ^Hlalmilpa,"  as  members  of  the 
calpulli.  Such  tracts  were  cultivated  by  others  for  their  use. 
They  were  called  by  the  specific  name  of  "pillali"  (lauds  of  the 
chiefs  or  of  the  children,  from  "piltontli"  boy,  or  "  piltzintli," 

M  Zurita  ('*  Kapport,  etc.,**  pp.  56  and  H2).  We  quote  him  In  preference,  since  no  other 
author,  known  to  us,  has  been  so  detailed. 

*f  **  tialmilli  '*  '*  tierras,  A  heredailoa  de  particulares,  que  estan  Juntas  en  algnna  rega  " 
(Molina,  Part  Ila,  p.  lU). 

**  Each  fhmily,  represented  by  Its  male  head,  obtained  a  certain  tract  or  lot  for  cnltl* 
Tatlon  and  use,  Zurlla  (p.  55).  **  The  paity  (member  of  the  calpulli,  becauMS  no  member 
of  another  one.  had  the  right  to  settle  within  the  area  of  it.  See  Id.  p.  5.1),  who  has  no 
lands,  applies  to  the  chief  of  the  cnlpnili  who,  upon  the  advice  of  theotlier  old  men, 
assigns  to  him  such  as  correspond  to  his  ability  and  wants.  These  lands  go  to  his  heirs 

'*    Id.  (p.  56.)    "The  proprietor  who  did  not  cultivate  during  two  years,  either 

through  his  own  fiiult  or  through  negligence,  without  Just  cause he  was  called 

upon  to  improve  them,  and  If  he  fliiled  to  do  so,  they  were  given  to  another  the  follow* 
ing  year.'*  Bualamante  (^'Tezcoco,  etc.,*'  Parte  Ilia,  p.  190,  cap.  I).  The  fact,  that 
any  holder  of  a  *'  tialmilli"  might  rent  out  his  share,  if  he  himself  was  occupied  in  a 
line  precluding  him  ttom  actual  work  on  It,  results  from  the  lands  of  the  "  calpulli "  being 
represented  alternately  treated  as  communal,  and  again  as  private  lands.  BeMdes, 
It  is  said  of  the  traders  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  were  mostly  absent, 
that  they  were  also  members  and  participants  of  a  "  calpuili  **  (Zurltti,  p.  SS3.  Sahagnn 
Lib.  VIII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  .^49).  Now,  as  every  Mexican  belonged  to  a  kinithip,  which  held 
lands  after  the  plan  exposed  above,  it  follows  that  such  as  were  not  able  to  work  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  performing  other  duties  euboervient  to  the  interef^s  of  the 
community,  still  preserved  their  tracts  by  having  others  to  work  tliem  for  their  benefit. 
It  was  not  tiie  right  of  tenancy  which  authorizes  the  improvement,  but  the  fhrt  of  im- 
provement for  a  certain  purpose  and  benefit,  which  secured  the  possession  or  tenancy. 
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child ),^  and  those  who  cultivated  them  earned  the  appellation  of 
"tlalmaitl"— hand8  of  the  soil.^oo 

The  **  tlalmilpa,"  whether  held  by  chiefs  or  by  ordinary  members 
of  the  kin  (^^macehuales")  were,  therefore,  the  only  tracts  of  land 
possessed  for  use  by  individuals  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  were 
so  far  distinguished  from  the  ^Hecpantlalli"  and  ^Hlatocatlalli"  in 
their  mode  of  tenure  as,  whereas  the  latter  two  were  dependent 


•*  It  is  JtiAt  the  **  pillnli  **  which  oppose  Uie  greatest  difllculties  to  this  Investigation, 
and  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  In  ancient  Mexico.  They  are 
generally  represented  (whenever  mentioned),  as  private  domains  of  the  chiefs.  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XIV,  pp.  M5  and  646),  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  *'  pfllali."  The  first 
one  he  says  might  be  sold.-— but  he  places  the  restriction  upon  them,  that  snch  as  held 
lands  through  conquest  (*' sujecion '*)  or  through  gift  ('^  merced  **)  of  the  chief,  had  to 
go  to  the  desi'endants,  as  majorat;  and  if  they  died  without  heirs,  the  King,  or  Lord 
became  such,  and  they  were  incorporated  into  his  royal  Estates.'*  The  other  kind  was 
not  ti-anHmisflible  at  all.  Clavigero  (Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XIV).  We  notice  iiere  a  confusion 
between  official  ti'acts  and  such  lots  of  the  '*  calpuUi "  as  pertained  to  the  chicrs  family 
in  consequence  of  their  membership  of  the  Kin.  Also  between  ** tribute* lots"  and 
the  official  tracts,  of  conqftered  tribes.  Torquemada  acknowledges,  that  the  **  pillali/' 
upon  the  death  of  the  family,  were  incorporated  in  the  calpulli  to  which  that  family 
belonge<l,  **in  order  that  tbey  might  pay  tribute.'*  This  ought  to  define  their  true 
position  and  nature. 

>»  From  *'  tialli  '*  soil,  and  <<  maiU  **  hand.  Hands  of  the  soil.  Molina  (Parte  Iln,  p. 
184),  has :  **  tialmaitl  '* — *'  labrador,  6  gafian."  This  name  is  given  In  distinction  of  the 
"macebuales"  or  people  working  the  soil  in  general.  The  Ualmkites  are  identical 
with  the  **  mnyeques."  See  Zurita  (p.  2S4),  "  tialmaites  or  mayeques,  which  signifies 
tillers  of  the  soil  of  others  .  .  .  ."  He  distinguishes  them  plainly  fk-om  the  'Meccallec" 
which  aie  the  '*  tecpanpouhque ''  or  '*  lecpantlaca  ^  formerly  mentioned  as  attending  to 
a  class  of  official  lands  (p.  221,  Zurita).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138). 
**  These  mayeques  cofald  not  go  from  one  tract  to  another,  neither  leave  those  which 
they  cultivated,  and  tliey  paid  a  rent  to  Its  masters  according  as  they  agreed  upon  ("en 
lo  que  se  concertaban  '*)  in  what  they  raised.  They  paid  tribute  to  nobody  else  but  the 
master  of  the  land."  This  tends  to  show  that  there  existed,  not  an  established  obliga- 
tion, a  serfdom,  but  a  voluntary  contract,  that  the  **  tialmaites  **  were  not  serfs,  but 
simply  renters.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI I.  p.  615),  '<....  tlios«e  that  were 
knights  ('-caballeros*')  and  descendants  of  the  families  of  the  Kings,  and  Lordjs,  had 
their  particular  lands  and  their  rentals,  where  many  of  them  held  renters  ("terrazgu- 
eros**)  which  served  them,  tilled  the  crops  and  served  them  in  their  houses.  These 
lands  were  called  pillali  or  'Mand  of  nobles  and  knights."  We  prefer  the  etymology 
**plltontIi''  '*niiio  6  nitia,  muchncho  6  muchacha"  (Molina,  II,  p.  82),  or  "piltzintli** 
nifio  6  niila"  therefore  lands  of  the  children,— to  the  derivation  fh>m  "pilli."  The 
title  of  chief  was  **  tecuhtll,**  and  the  word  *'pllli "  substituted  for  it  is  certainly  but  In 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  a  particular  place  of  office,  and  not  a  title  itself. 
Bnstamante  (**Tezcoco,  etc.,'*  p,  330.  **The  sovereigns  as  well  as  the  inferior  Lords 
and  other  principals  bad  their  own  patrimonial  estates,  and  in  them  their  mayeques  or 
Tlalmayeo,  what  thef>e  gave  of  rent  were  tributes  of  the  Lord,"  Id.  pp.  2.')3  and  234). 

The  "  tialmaites*'  appear  to  have  been  fk*ee  from  other  tributes,  and  fVee  from  com- 
munal la1)or  ontsideof  the  **plllall"  (Bustaniante,  p.  233.  Herrera,  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 
cap.  XVII,  p.  138).  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  simply  to  the 
conquering  tribe  alone,  or  also  to  the  tialmaites  of  conquered  tribes,  as  towards  the 
tribute  due  by  that  tribe  to  their  conquerors.  The  detailed  relations  between  the  two 
are  yet  somewhat  obscure  and  confuse  in  some  points. 
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from  a  certain  office,  the  incumbent  of  which  changed  at  each  elec- 
tion, the  "tlalmilli"  was  assigned  to  a  certain  famil}',  and  its  IK)8- 
session,  therefore,  connected  w^ith  customs  of  inheritance A^^ 

Being  thus  led  to  investigate  the  customs  of  Inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  to  premise  here,  that  the  personal 
effects  of  a  deceased  can  be  but  slightly  considered.  The  rule  was 
in  general,  that  whatever  a  man  held,  descended  to  his  off- 
spring.*°2  Among  most  of  the  northern  Indians  a  larger  cluster 
participated. ^®3  j^  conformity  with  the  organization  of  Society 
based  upon  kin,  when  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  the 
kindred  group  inherited,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  this  kin 
being  considered  a  female,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  died,  not  his 
children,  still  less  his  wife,  but  his  mother's  descendants,  that  is : 
his  brothers,  sisters,  in  fact  the  entire  consanguine  relationship 
from  which  he  derived  on  his  mother's  side,  were  his  heirs. *^ 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  even  among  the  Muysca  of  New- 


loiRAinlrcz  do  Fiienleal  ("Letter,"  see  "RecneU.  etc.,**  p.  ViS).  "De  1'  ordre  de 
Buccessiou,  etc.,  etc."  Simancas  MSS.  (Id.  p.  224).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Ub.  IV,  cap.  XVII, 
p.  138).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545).  Clavlgero  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  XIV). 
These  anthora  mention  only  the  **  pillali."  but  Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  pp.  120  and 
121),  and  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  434),  apply  it  in  greneral,  and  the  latter  is  even  very  po«i* 
tive  about  the  tribatariea  (*'  los  pecheros.")  Also  Zurita  (p.  56),  although  contradictory 
on  p.  61). 

u>^  Motolinia  (Tratado  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  "  but  they  left  their  houses  and  lands  to 
their  children  .  .  ."  Gomara  (p.  434).  "Es  costumbre  de  pccheroa  que  el  hijo  ni.iyor 
herede  al  padre  en  toda  la  hacienda  raf /.  y  niueble,  y  que  tenga  y  mantenga  todus  los  her- 
manos  y  sobrinos, con  tal  que  hagan  ellos  lo  que  el  les  mnndure.*'  Clavlgero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XIII).  *'In  Mexico  and  nearly  the  entire  realm,  the  royal  ranilly  excepted  as 
already  told,  the  sons  succeeded  to  the  father's  rights,— and  if  there  were  no  sons, 
then  the  brothers,  and  the  brothers  sons  inherited.'*  Bustamante  (**Tezcoco,  etc..**  p. 
819).  In  all  these  cases,  Bui>tamante  only  speaks  of  chiefs;  but  the  quotiitions  ftx>m 
Motolinia  and  Gomara  directly  apply  to  the  people  in  general. 

v»Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan  has  Investigated  the  customs  of  inheritance,  not  only  among 
the  northern  Indians,  but  al»o  among  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  lie  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the ''  kinship  "  or  "  Gens,''  which  we  may  Justly  consider  as  the  unit  of  or- 
ganization in  American  Aboriginal  Society,  participated  in  the  property  of  ttie  <lereaf«d. 
He  proves  It  among  the  Iroquois  ('*  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap.  II,  pp.  75  and  76). 
Wyandotte^,  Id.  cap.  VII,  p.  153.  Missouri-tribes,  p.  155.  Winnebngocs,  p.  1^7.  Mandans, 
p.  158.  Minnitarees,  p.  150.  Creeks,  p.  161.  Cbocta.<9,  p.  162.  Chickasas,  p.  163.  Ojib- 
was,  p.  167;  also  Potowattomies  and  Crees,  Miamls,  p.  1C)8.  Shawnees,  p.  16i*.  Sauks, 
Foxes  and  Menominies,  p.  170.  Dcla wares,  p.  172.  Munsees  and  Mohcgaiis,  p.  173. 
Finally,  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  shown  to  have,  if  not  the  identical  at 
least  a  similar  mode  of  inheritance.  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  further  evidence,  flrom 
South  America  also. 

»M*'  Ancient  Society  "  (Part  II,  cap.  II,  p.  75.  Part  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  538, 530, 531, 536 
and  537). 
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Granada.^^^  It  was  different,  however,  in  Mexico,  where  we  meet 
with  traces  of  a  decided  progress.  Not  only  had  descent  been 
changed  to  the  male  line,^^  but  heirship  was  limited,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  kin  and  of  the  agnates  themselves,  to  the  children  of 
the  male  sex.^®^  Whatever  personal  effects  a  father  left,  which  were 
not  offered  up  in  sacrifice  at  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,^^^  they 
were  distributed  among  his  male  offsprings,  and  if  there  were  none, 
they  went  to  his  brothers.  Females  held  nothing  whatever,  beyond 
their  wearing  apparel  and  some  few  ornaments  for  personal  use. 

The  '^tlalmilli"  itself,  at  the  demise  of  a  father,  went  to  bis 
oldest  son,  with  the  obligation  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  family  until  the  other  children  had  been  disposed  of  by 
marriage. ^^  But  the  other  males  could  apply  to  the  chief  of  the 
calpuUi  for  a  "tlalmilli"  of  their  own:*^°  the  females  went  with 

>»»Gomara  ("Hietoria  de  las  InrticxB,*'  Vedia  I,  p.  201).  Garcia  (••Origen  de  los 
IndioH,"  Lib.  1V»  cap.  28,  p.  247).  Piedrahita  (Parte  1,  lib.  I,  cap.  ft,  p.  27).  Joaqain 
JlcofeUi  C'Comiiendio  historico  del  DescubnniientB  y  ColoDlsazion  de  la  Nueva-Grunada," 
Cap.  XI.  p.  201).    Ternaiix-Compans  ("  L'ancien  CundinaniaiTa,"  pp.  21  and  tin). 

"••Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120).  Gomara  (p.  434).  Clavijpero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIII).    Zurita  (pp.  12  and  43). 

*<*•  Letter  of  Motoliaia  and  Diego  d*OIartc,  to  Don  Luis  de  Vela^co,  Cholula,  27  Aug., 
IKt  ("  Rerueil.  etc..  etc.,^*  p.407>.  "  The  daughters  did  not  inherit,  it  was  the  principal, 
wife's  son  ....*'  Besides,  nearly  erery  author  designates  but  a  son,  or  sons,— as  the 
heirs.  There  is  no  mention  made  oi  daughters  at  all.  In  Tlaxcallan,  it  is  ali>o  expressly 
meiitione<l  ihtit  the  daughters  did  not  inherit  (Torqiiemada,  Lib.  XI,  cnp.  XXII,  p.  2M8). 
In  general,  the  position  of  woman  in  ancient  Mexico  was  a  very  inlerior  one,  and  but 
Itttia  above  that  which  it  occupies  among  Indians  in  general.  (Compare  the  description 
of  Gomnra,  p.  440.  Vedia  I,  witii  (hose  of  Sahagun.  Lib.  X,  cnp.  I,  p.  1;  c^ip.  XIII,  pp. 
30.  31.  .32  and  :{3.  The  fact  is  genernlly  conceded).  U.  II.  Bancrort,  **  Native  liuces." 
Vol.  II.  Cap.  VI.  p.  224,  etc. 

i^Motolinla  (Trat.  ll.ciip.  V.  p.  120).  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.XLII  to  XLVIII, 
pp.  61.5  to  5rt9).  Acosta  (Lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  320,  321  and  322).  Gomjiru  (pp.  436  and 
437,  Vedia,  I).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap  XL,  pp.  102  and  163).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XX.XIX.    "They  burnt  the  clothes,  arrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  household  utensils 

") 

i«»Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  *•  el  cnal  hacer  de  testamento  no  se  acoetum- 
brHba  en  e^ta  tierra.  sino  que  dejaban  las  casns  y  heredades  A  sus  hijos,  y  cl  ni:i>  or,  si- 
era  homl>rc,  lo  poseia  y  tenia  cuidndo  de  sus  hermanos  y  hernianas,  y  yeudo  los  her. 
manos  creciendo  y  cas&ndose.  cl  hermano  mayor  partia  con  ellos  Begun  tenia;  y  8i  los 
hiJos  eran  por  casar,  entr&bnnse  en  la  hacienda  los  raismos  hermanos,  digo  en  las  her- 
edades*, Y  de  ellas  niantenian  k  sus  sobrinos  y  de  la  otra  hacienda."  Gomara  (*'  Conq. 
de  M^jtco,"  p.  434).  **  It  is  customary  among  tributary  classes  that  the  oldest  son  shall 
inlieritthe  father's  property,  real  and  personal,  and  shall  maintain  and  support  all  the 
brolherji^  and  nephews,  provided  they  do  what  he  commands  them.  Tlie  reason  why 
(hey  do  not  partition  the  estates  is  in  order  not  to  decrease  it  through  such  a  partition 

"    8imancas  M.  S.  S  ("  Kecucll,  etc.,  etc.,"  p.  224).   *'Kelative  to  the  calpulalli  .  . 

.  .  the  sons  mostly  Inherited','* 

""Zurita  (p.  55).  '*He  who  has  no  land  applies  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (cnlpulll), 
who,  upon  the  advice  of  the  other  old  men,  a.^figns  to  him  a  tract  suitable  for  hie  Wiints, 
and  corresponding  to  his  abilities  and  to  hh  strength."  Herrera  (Dec.  ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV,  p.  133). 
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their  husbands.  Single-blessedness,  among  the  Mexicans,  appears 
to  have  occurred  only  in  case  of  religious  vows,  and  in  which  case 
they  fell  back  for  subsistence,  upon  the  part  allotted  to  worship, 
or  in  case  of  great  infirmities,  for  which  the  calpulli  provided.^" 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  widow  participating  in  the  products  of 
the  *^  tlalmilli,"  still  it  is  presumable  that  she  was  one  of  those  whom 
the  oldest  son  had  to  support.  There  are  indications  that  the 
widow  could  remarry,  in  which  case  her  husband,  of  course,  pro- 
vided for  her.1^3 

The  customs  of  Inheritance,  as  above  reported,  were  the  same 
with  chiefs  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe.  Of 
the  personal  effects  very  little  remained  since,  the  higher  the  office 
was  which  the  deceased  had  held,  the  more  display  was  made  at 
his  cremation,  and  consequently  the  more  of  his  dresses,  weapons 
and  ornaments,  were  burnt  with  the  body.**^  Of  lands,  the  chiefs 
only  held  each  their  "  tlalmilli"  in  the  usual  way,  as  members  of 
their  kin,  whereas  the  other  "  official"  lots  went  to  the  new  incum- 
bents of  the  offices.  It  should  always  be  .borne  in  mind,  that  none 
of  these  offices  were  hereditary  themselves.  Still,  a  certain  *'  right 
of  succession"  is  generally  admitted  as  having  existed.  Thus,  with 
the  Tezcucans,  the  office  of  head  war-chief  might  pass  from  father 
to  son,*^*  at  Mexico  from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  uncle  to 
nephew. ^^^    This  might,  eventually,  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the 

">  Such  unmarried  Temalea  were  the  *'  nuns  "  fi^equently  mentioned  by  the  old  ^Titers. 
We  shall  have  occAHion  to  investigate  the  point  in  our  paper  on  "  the  ancient  Mexican 
priesthood."  As  attendants  to  worship,  they  participnted  in  the  tributes  fiirnLehed 
towtu-ds  it  by  each  calpulli,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

1"  Oviedo  ("  Hist.  gen.  y  nat.  de  Indias/'  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LIV.  pp.  547-^'»),  reports 
a  conversation  with  Don  Juan  Cano,  held  at  San  Domingo,  8  of  Sept.,  15U.  in  which 
the  said  Cuno  a86ert.'<  thtit  he  married  Montexuina'n  daughter,  widow  of  Qiiauhtemotzin. 
There  is  an  iudefliuto  report  that,  when  ohe  man*ied  Quauhterootxin,  she  was  already 
the  widow  of  Cuitlahuatzin.  Intermarriage  of  widowers  and  widows  took  place  in 
Yucatan,  but  without  an}'  ceremony.  See  Landa,  *'  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatan.** 
Paris,  ISU*),  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  142,  §XX  V. 

1"  iSeo  note  No.  108,  the  ^ame  quotations  apply  to  this  case.  Besides,  we  refer  to  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  funeral  rites,  or  ratlier  cremations,  contained,  for  int^tance, 
in  Durau,  Tezo/.omoc,  Ixtlilxochitl,  Vey tia,  and  In  Buntamantes  *"  Tezcoco  en  los«  Ultinios 
Tiempos,  etc."  Also  to  the  ci'emation  of  the  head  chief  of  MIchhuacan,  ai«  related  by 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XLI,  pp.  101-1(17).  We  iibMtain  tVom  special  quotations,  Uie  sub- 
Ject  being  amply  discussed  in  all  the  authors  Just  mentioned. 

"*Zurita  (p.  12).  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  434).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  177. 
Lib.  XI,  cap.  27,  p.  356,  etc.  etc.). 

»wThlA  fact  is  loo  amply  proven  to  need  special  references.  We  reserve  it  for  final 
discuesicm  in  our  proposed  paper  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  duties,  ponei-s 
and  functious  of  their  office. 
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office  in  the  family^  and  with  it  also  tbe  possession  of  certain  lands, 
attached  to  that  officer's  functions  and  duties.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  too  that  this  stage  of  developnaent  had  not  yet  been 
reached  by  any  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  idea  had  not  yet  been  developed, 
namely,  that  of  the  domain,  which,  in  eastern  countries  at  least, 
gi-aduaiiy  segregated  into  individually  hereditary  tenures  and 
ownerships. 

There  was  consequently,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Mexican  aborigiues,  no  established 
feudal  system  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  Based  exclusively 
upon  kin,  al)original  society  then  presented  to  the  first  Europeans 
who  witnessed  it  a  strange  and  partly  dazzling,  partly  repulsive ; 
at  all  events  a  bewildering,  aspect.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest, 
and  it  is  even  important  for  us  to  consider  what  were  the  effects 
of  this  contact  of  a  people  imbued  with  the  principles  of  medieval 
feudality  with  tribes  still  adiiering  to  far  more  primitive  ideas, 
upon  tbe  latter's  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  their  lands. 

The  ostensible  basis,  on  which  the  Spaniards  established  a 
claim  to  any  parts  of  America  whatever,  is  expressed  in  the  Bull 
of  Poi)e  Alexander  VI,  executed  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  1493.  By  this  act  of  the  Holy  See  the  kings  of  Spain  (Ferdi« 
nand  and  Isabella),  in  consideration  of  their  devotion  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith 
even  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  made  and 
created  absolute  possessors,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, of  all  the  lands  already  discovered  and  still  to  discover  by 
them  or  tlieir  agents  in  the  new  world.  The  conditions  accompany- 
ing this  grant  were  that  they  *^  manage  to  send  to  the  said  main- 
lands and  islands  good  men,  fearing  God,  learned,  well  taught  and 
expert,  for  to  instruct  their  aforesaid  inhabitants  and  natives  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  teach  them  good  manners,  with  all  due 
diligence."^ ^^     This  title,  although  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

"•Martin  Fernnmlez  de  Nftvnrrete  ("Coleccion  de  Iob  VInges  y  DescnbrimientOB  que 
hicieron  por  mnr  \o»  Espailoles  dende  FineH  del  Siglo  XV,"  Madrid,  1825.  Tom.  IIo,  pp. 
2J-si5).  **  £t  insiipre  mandamus  vobis  in  virtnte  nanctne  obediotle,  phI  (nicut  puUiccmml 
et  non  dubitAnnis  pro  ventra  maxima  devotione  et  Regia  magnanimitute  vos  esse 
farturofi)  ad  terras  flrmaaet  in^ulafl  praedicta^  viros  probon,  ct  Deum  timcnlCi*.  doctos, 
peritos  et  expertos  ad  instruendam  incoliiH  et  liabltntores  praetntoH  in  Fide  Catliolica, 
et  in  bonis  morlbus  imbamdam  dchtinare  debeatin,  omniim  debitam  diligentiam  in  pra- 
emiiiiR  adhibentes."  Mendietii  (**  ili.«it.  Kccle:).  Ind.,'*  Lib.  I,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  20  and  22). 
Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Gomara  ('*  Hibtoria  de  las  Indiat},"  Vedia  I,  pp. 
168  and  100).    Oviedo  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII). 
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f 
fief,  still  virtually  created, — what  his  subsequently  became  in  Span- 
ish America, — a  domain  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Armed  with  it,  and 
fully  convinced  of  its  validity,^*'  the  Spaniards  regarded  at  once 
the  soil  of  Mexico  as  their  king's  own,  and  therefore  claimed  the 
right  as  his  agents,  to  dispose  of  it  through  distribution  according 
to  their  home-laws  and  customs.  But,  instead  of  proclaiming  this 
title  at  once  after  tlie  landing,  as  was  done  on  many  other  points 
of  the  American  coast,"^  Cortes  found  it  advisable  to  delay  such 
a  formal  declaration  until  after  he  had,  by  his  own  inspection,  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  proper  ways  and  means  to  secure  possession. 
He  quickly  found  out  the  disconnected  state  of  the  country',  al- 
though he  attributed  it  to  causes  which  were  not  really  existing,**^ 
and  it  is  well  known  how  he  improved  it  for  his  plans.  He  there- 
fore treated  secretl}',  as  much  as  possible,  with  members  of  tribes 
subjected  (or  rather  tributary)  to  the  Mexicans  and  their  confeder* 
atesji*-^®  and  in  consideration  of  their  espousing  the  Spanish  cause, 
he  promised  them  sundry  favors. ^^^  The  oldest  document  issued 
by  Europeans  on  Mexican  soil  embodies  such  a  negotiation  with 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  both  pueblos 
being  situated  within  the  valley  of  Mexico  itself. **=*    It  promises 

"7  HeiTera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Oviedo  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  81  and  82). 
Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  168).  Meiuiieta  (Lib.  I,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  18-20),  and  many  others.  Ail 
these  authorities  can  be  summed  up  In  Kobertaon'a  chi^siiuil  words:  ''The  Pope,  as 
vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion 
over  all  tlie  Icingdoms  of  the  earth  "  ("  History  of  America,"  9th  Edition,  1800.  V^ol.  1, 
Book  II,  p.  1.'>20-  It  appears  th»t  already  Grijalva  bad,  in  1.518,  taken  possession  form- 
ally of  the  Mexican  coast.    (Oviedo,  Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XV,  p.  525) 

i<»  Uerrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XiV,  pp.  197  and  198).  Robertson  (Vol.  I,  Book  III, 
p.  271 ;  also  note  XXIII,  p.  378). 

1^*  Cortes  huppot^ed  a  Mexican  state  or  empire  and  his  measures  were  taken  in  conee« 
quencj}.  ("Carta  8egunda,^'  Vedia  I,  p.  12).  Gomara  ("Conq.  de  M^jico,"  p.  313). 
Bernnl-Diez  del  Castillo  ("Hist.  verd.  de  la  conq.  de  N.  Espnfia,"  Vedia  II,  pp.  3*2  and 
33).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  2<>1).  Torquemadu  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  pp.386 
and  387),  etc;,  etc. 

!«' Cortes  ('-Carta  Segundn,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  13  and  15).  Bemal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  C4ip. 
XLI,  p.  'Mi).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  JCl).  Andrea  de  Tapia  ('•  Col.  de  Docu- 
mentos,"  of  Icazbalceta,  Vol.  II,  pp.  5(il  and  .^(^2).  Gomara  (*»Conq.  de  Mcjico,"  Ve<tia, 
I,  p.  320).  But  the  main  evidence  is  furni^hed  by  the  document  published  by  Icazbalceta 
in  hii^  second  volume  of  tlie  ''Coleccion  de  I>ocument<>s  para  la  Hintoria  de  Mexico,** 
in  tlie  2d  volume,  and  entitled :.''Kch1  KJecutoria  de  S.  M.  Sobre  Tieirob  y  Re^ervas  de 
Pecbos  y  I'aga,  pcrteneciente  ft  los  Caciques  de  Axapusco,  do  la  Jurisdiccion  de  Otumba" 
(pp.  5,  «,  7,  8  and  9). 

i»'*Real  KJecutoria'' (Col.  de  doc.  II,  p.  7).  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  3S0).  Clavlgero 
(Lib.  Vlll.cap.  XI). 

"^The  pueblos  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco  ai-e  situated  along  the  road  leading 
fVom  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Tullauziuco,  In  the  state  of  Me.xico  proper,  noithwest  of 
San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan.    As  the  Document  to  which  wo  have  already  referred  Im- 
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to  those  chiefs  lands  of  their  own.  The  grantees  had  no  conception 
of  the  true  import  of  what  they  accepted,  neither  did  Cortes  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  thtir  ideas.     It  was  the  object  of  the  Indians 

plies,  they  were  under  Spanish  mle  included  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  Otiimbn.  This  docu- 
ment itself  requires  particular  attention.  It  has  been  published  by  Sr.  Icazlinlcetain 
the  fiecond  volume  of  liis  documentary  collections,  and  M^  authenticity  ban  lieen  careliilly 
examine<l~>.'fnd,  we  thinlc,  successfully  proven — by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Ramirez.  Its  hi»>tory  is 
not  ilevoid  of  interest,  and  we  record  it  here,  partly  from  the  document  itself,  and  partly 
ttom  the  introduction  and  note-^  by  the  late  Sr.  Ramirez. 

On  the  0th  day  of  March,  ltil7,  there  appeared  before  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Maniues  of  GuaUalcnzar),  Leonardo  de  Salaz.ir  "  in  the  name  of  tlie  governor,  alcalde 
and  flscald"  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Estd^an  Axapn^^co  and  Santiago  Tepeyahualro,  "of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Otnmba,"  praying  for  a  conflrmation  in  writing  by  the  viceroy,  of  a 
certiiin  grant  made  by  Cortes,  and  approved  by  the  King  and  his  royal  council  under 
ceal,— to  the  aforesaid  pueblos.  In  order  to  obtain  said  conflnnation  it  was  alleged: 
that  ttie  grant,  written  on  '*nine  leaves"  waH  so  torn  and  damaged,  that  it  would 
no  longer  bear  handling, — and  that  through  its  loss  the  inhabitants  of  said  settlements 
might  come  to  grief.  Tlie  petition  was  immediately  granted  and  it  wa.i  ordained,  on 
the  19  of  March  1('>17,  that  a  copy  of  the  original  grant  nhould  be  execiite<l,  and  that 
in  such  places  where  the  text  was  torn  or  obliterated  through  damage  to  tiio  originals, 
common  belief  or  tradition  should  prevail  tm  far  an  it  related  to  the  contents  of  the 
do<'ument  ("obre  la  fe  que  hubiere  liigar  en  dcrerho*').  The  desired  copy  and  certifl- 
cate9  were  acconlingly  ie<8ued  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  lUlT. 

This  copy  embodies  ttie  mutilated  text  of  a  very  singular  official  paper.  It  appears 
from  it  that  on  the  *iOth  day  of  May  1519,  Cortes  executed,  \}\  favor  of  two  Indian  chiefs 
of  the  two  aforesaid  pueblos,  and  at  their  retjuest,  a  certitleate  (signed  by  himself  at 
San  Juan  de  Uliia  on  that  day  and  countersigned:  Pedro  Hernandez),  stating  that  the 
6aid  chiefs  had  Joined  the  mcs.<>engern  sent  from  Mexico  to  greet  and  espy  Cortes  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  coast,— with  the  intention  of  approaching  him  secretly  and  offering 
him  their  asisistance  in  any  dc.'^igns  he  might  have  against  the  Mexicans,  whom  they 
aaiti  held  them  severely  to  tribute.  This  they  achieved,  and  toolc  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  In  return  Cortes  promised  to  them  lliat "  alter  our  Journey  should  be  accom- 
plished   to  them  sliould  in  the  fli>t  place  be  made  the  greatest  honor  pos.»ibIe  in 

return  for  so  much  noble  enbtility  and  good-will."  lie  also  promised  **  to  make  them 
grandees  and  Lords  of  lands  where  they  now  have  their  pueblos."  The  farts  thus  al* 
lege*!  were  contained  in  the  original  document,  written  consequently  about ;)0  days  attcr 
the  landing  of  Cortes  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  lint  this  act  Itself  was  includcil,  as  a 
copy,  In  a  further  grant,  dated  10  December,  1526,  in  which  Curtes  acknowledges  the 
seiTice.^  rendered  by  tlie  two  chiefs  during  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  ami  that  alter  that 
pueblo  had  been  captui'ed,  the  said  chiets  returned  to  their  tribes  "  well  paid  with  the 
booty,"  relying  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  original  promises.  It  further  states  that :  six 
years  having  elapsed  since,  and  to  mo«>t  of  the  chiefs  who  had  assisted  the  Spanish 
cause,  lands  had  been  given,  lie  remembered  the  chiefs  of  Axapnsco  and  Tepeyahualco, 
"and  by  thei<e  presents  in  the  royal  name  of  His  niajes^ty  gave  them  four  tracts  (''cn- 

atro  sitios  de  estancias") in  the  territory  of  their  said  pueblos."    These  lands 

were  free<I  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  and  the  chiefs  and  their  heirs  were  invested 
forever  with  the  lordship  and  the  office  of  governors  ("  gobernadores  ")  of  the  ])ueblo 
to  which  they  belonged.  This  gi-ant  of  Coites  was  conQimcd  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.and  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies, 2d  November.  1537.  and  on  the  M  and  10  February, 
1510,  the  said  chieftains  were  duly  installed  in  their  new  herediUiry  pobitioui*,  and  their 
lands  measured  off  to  them. 

Doabts  were  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  but  these  are  set  aside 
completely  by  the  fact  that,  not  more  than  t)8  }*ears  alter  its  flrrt  execution,  the  Spanish 
authorities  have  legally  acknowledged  it.  Some  objections  relating  to  imperfections 
in  the  text,  appai'ent  anachronisms,  have  been  eliminated  through  the  Judicious 

Rkpobt  FfiABODY  Museum,  II.    2S. 
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merely  to  become  free  of  tribute  to  the  Mexicans,  as  they  had  been 
previously ;  but  no  thought  entered  their  mind,  at  tiiat  time,  of 
ownership  of  the  soll.^^  This  earliest  transaction  (probably 
20th  of  May,  1519)  was  in  itself  a  perfect  revolution,  or  at  least 
the  initiatory  step  thereto.  Unbeknown  to  themselves,  these 
Indians  became  feudatories  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  thus  the 
first  germ  was  planted,  which,  in  its  development,  subverted 
gradually  the  aboriginal  order  of  things  in  Mexico. ^^^ 

Every  tribe,  which  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
bowed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  new  principle  introduced.  The 
Indians  did  not  realize  it,  and  as  the  idea  of  territorial  domain 
was  unknown  to  them,  they  could  not  see  the  construction  placed 
upon  their  submission  by  the  European  invaders.  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  feel  or  know  that,  if  the  council  of  a  tribe 
agreed  to  accept  the  Spaniai'ds  in  place  of  their  former  Mexican 
conquerors,  their  territory  thereby  might  become  alienateil.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Spaniards,  not  understanding  the  principles  of  In- 
dian organization,  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
contract.  They  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  tribal  government 
had  power  and  authority  over  the  tribal  soil. 

When  at  last  Montezuma  and  such  chiefs  as  were  with  him, 
from  Mexico  as  well  as  from  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopau,  being  then 

notes  of  Sr.  Rtimtrez,  as  well  as  by  the  careful  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  editor, 
Sr.  Icuzbiilceta.  We  cannot  rerrain  from  accepting  the  **Keal  Syecutoria "  as  genuine 
and  from  calling  the  readei'if  attention  to  it,  as  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
on  the  hubject  of  ancient  Mexican  tenure  of  the  soil.  For  the  purpose  of  this  note,  we 
exclUHivcty  dwell  on  its  authenticity ^  reserving  the  other  pomts  concenieii  for  subse- 
quent nnnotaiionn;  two  items  excepted  which  we  must  mention  here,  namely:  It 
results  Irom  the  grant  of  Corl^n : 

(I).  That  the  chiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahnalco  held  no  lands  as  their  own 

properly,  until  Cort^b  granted  Hurli  to  them. 
(2).  That  their  ofUces  were  nol  herediUtry,  until  Cortes  established  them  aa  such; 
through  his  aforesaid  grant.    The  two  conclusions  Just  stau>d  are  of  great 
impoitance  for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  they  should  be  kept  present  in 
mind,  since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  ftirUier  use  of  tiie  document. 
lU'^Real  KJociitoria,  etc.,  etc."  (*  Col.  de  Docuin.*'  Vol.  II,  p.  li).    Andres  de  Tipia 
(**Col.  de  Doc.,'*  II,  p.  Ml,  etc.)    Cortes  (••  Carta  Segunda,"  Vcdia,  I,  pp.  IS  and  U). 
Gomara  ("Conq.  de  Mejico,"  Vedia  I,  p.  318.    Very  explicit  and  positiye).    Oviedo 
(Lib.  XXXllI,  cap.  11.  pp.  261,  2tti  and  203).     BerualUiez  ("Hist,  verdailem,  ete.** 
Vcdia  II,  cap.  XL VI  and  XLVll).    IxtlilxocbiU  (**  Hist,  des  Chichim.,**  cap.  LXXX,  pp. 
17S,  174  and  175).    Torquemaila  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XX,  pp.  8H7,  8M  and  30»).    Clarigero 
(Lib.  VllL  cap.  IX  and  XI}.    KoberUon  (''History  of  America,**  Vol.  ILBook  V,  p. 
2«0).    (Preswtlt  Book  II,  cap.  VII). 

134  '•  Keal  EJeciitoria,  etc."  (**  Col.  de  Doc.'*  II,  p.  6,  **  y  que  desde  agora  en  adeUmte 
y  para  sieinpru  i«e  ofreeian  fieles  y  le.'des  vaHallos  de  su  majestad  6em|ierador ..."  p.  7, 
*'y  me  (hiiplicanin  les  diese  testimonio  de  la  oliediencia  que  dieron  k  Dioe  nuestro 
Senor  y  &  S.  M.") 
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in  Spanish  power,  consented  to  the  ceremonies  required  for  their 
*' swearing  allegiance"  to  Spain,  Cortes  thenceforth  regarded  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  domains  of  his  liege  lord  as  complete.  ^^ 
Montezuma  was  hereafter  considered  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  that  ci*own's  other  dependents 
to  protect  him.  Consequently,  when  the  Mexicans  took  up  arms 
against  their  obnoxious  guests,  they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  rebels  against  what  was  assumed  to  be  their  legitimate  lord, 
Montezuma,  and,  he  in  turn  having  been  converted  into  a  vassal 
of  Spain,  rebels  also  towards  that  power  itself. ^^  This  act  of 
rebellion  entailed  for  those  participating  in  it,  forfeiture  of  life 
and  property,  at  the  option  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  a  further 
title  was  created  for  the  Spaniards,  to  seize  even  lands  used  or 
held  by  individuals,  outside  of  what  they  believed  to  be  public  or 
lordly  domains,  and  a  theoretical  right  was  construed  to  be  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution. 

After  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  had  fallen,  the  first  step  of  Cortes 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  was,  therefore,  to  establish  the  system  of 
*^  Repartimientos."  '^^  This  mode  had  come  into  existence  during 
the  life-time  of  Columbus,  through  a  Patent  dated  22d  of  July,  1497, 
authorizing  the  great  admiral  to  distribute  lands  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  among  the  Spanish  settlers  for  their  own  use  and  exclusive 
ownership.^^  No  mention  is  made,  in  these  letters  patent,  of  the 
aboriginal  occupants  of  the  soil,  but  Columbus,  in  a  later  act  of 
Ida  oicn^  decided  that  the  Indians  should  work  such  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  lie  had  given  them  "and  thus"  says  Herrera, 
"the  Repartiraientos  or  Enconiiendas  all  over  the  Indies  origi- 
nated."'*^  The  Indians  on  such  tracts  became  serfs  to  their  Span- 
s'* Cort^s  (••  Carta  Segiinda,"  VeUIa  I,  p.  30).  Bernal-DIez  (Cap.  CI,  Vedia  II,  p.  103). 
Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXHI,  cap.  IX). 

"*  The  term  **  rebellion  **  U  frequently  applied  to  the  aprisiDg  of  the  Mexicans  dnring 
Cort^'  dhort  abi^ence  on  his  expedition  against  Narvaez,  and  thuir  subsequent  resistance 
to  Spanish  power.  In  fAcl.  it  appears  so  frequently  In  documents  and  chronicles  of  the 
16th  centui-y,  that  we  may  well  refrain  from  Bpeuial  quotations. 

i>7 Cortes  (•*  Carta  Cuarta,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  113,  lU,  U5  and  ll«)-  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II, 
Cap.  CLXIX,  pp.  *i37  and  238).  Gomara  (Vedia  I.  p.  394).  Letter  ot  the  troops  of  Cortes 
to  the  Emperor  (*'Col.  de  Diic.,'*  I,  p.  4)1).  It  is  also  at^knowledged  by  Cortes  himself 
in  his  letter  of  15  Oetoberp  1524,  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  he  expressly  states  ("  Col.  de 
Doc.,'*  I.  pp.  47'i  and  47 i),  that  he  d.ired  not  promulgate  the  l:ite-it  despatches  received 
by  him  from  the  Spanish  court,  since  these  enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  **  repartir  ni 
eocomendar.''    Thus  he  acknowledges  having  already  made  "  rcpaitimientOK." 

»'»X  iTarrete  ("Colleccion  de  Viajus,  etc."  Tom.  II,  pp.  215  and  216).  Herrera  (Dec. 
I,  lib.  IIL  cap.  II,  p.  66). 

«» Herrera  (Dec.  1,  lib.  HI,  cap.  XVr,  p.  95).    Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
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ish  conquerors,  thej'  could  not,  at  least  in  later  times,  be  separated 
from  the  soil  on  wliich  they  dwelt.^^o 

The  country  of  Mexico  being  very  extensive,  while  the  number 
of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors  was  comparatively  small,  it 
followed  that,  sometimes  at  least,  large  areas  inhabited  by  entire 
tribes,  or  at  least  by  entire  kinships,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  man. 
The  new  owner  in  such  cases  found  an  organized  community  estab- 
lished upon  his  grant,  and  he  usually  preferred  not  to  disturb 
this  organization,  contenting  himself  with  exacting  for  his  individ- 
ual benefit  a  tribute  levied  in  a  manner  approximate  to  that  wliich 
had  been  customary  previous  to  the  conquest.^^i  Nevertlieless, 
several  disturbing  influences  soon  appeared. 

The  first  one  was  the  construction  placed  upon  the  obligation  of 
personal  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  gradually 
so  extended,  that  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the  land^  it  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  new  owner,  and  thus  tended,  b}''  ad- 
mitting forcible  displacement,  to  disrupt  the  ties  of  kinship,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  tenure  of  lands. ^^^ 

In  the  second  place  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  all  tracts  set  apart 
by  the  Indians  for  governmental  purposes,  as  public  domain  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  so,  wherever  a  tribe  had  resisted  their  invasion, 
such  official  lands  were  of  course  regarded  as  forfeited.  They  be- 
came either  property  of  the  crown,  or  were  assigned  to  some  one 
of  the  early  Spanish  immigrants.  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
lots,  although  their  crops  were  destined  to  special  uses,  were  prop- 
erl}*  communal  soil.  This  mode  of  tenure  was  now  suddenly  alx)!- 
ished,  and  the  principle  of  private  or  j^ublic  ownerahip  established 


lan  Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill  cap.  XVI,  p.  95).  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
Menilieta  (Lib.  I.  cap.  VI,  pp.  32  and  3.'^). 

1*1  Letter  of  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  liisliop  of  S.in  Domingo  (*•  Rccneil,  etc.,*'  p.  244). 
Letter  of  the  Licentiate  CeynoH  (•'  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  11,  pp.  H«  and  lf3).  Letter  of 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("Col.  de  Doc."  Vol.  II,  pp.  170,  171  and  17*2,  etc.,  etc.).  Letter  of 
Father  Domingo  de  BeUiuzos  (••  Col.  do  Doc,"  II,  pp.  190-li)7).  Bernal-Dlez  (Cap.  CCX, 
p.  313.    Vedla  II). 

133  That  the  original  intention  was  merely  to  have  the  Indians  work  the  anil  for  the 
beuetlt  ol  tlie  Spanish  owners,  is  proved  by  Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  «), 
and  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72).  The  latter  was  a  contemporary.  But  it  resnlta, 
principally  Irom  tlie  complaints  about  the  ill  treatments  of  the  Indians,  and  the  stig- 
gCiT'lions  for  remedy, —  that  the  Spaniards  very  soon  converted  this  po&ition  into  one  of 
pergonal  slavery.  See  Letter  of  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  of  1532  (•'Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  pp. 
1()7  and  1<>M),  of  Alonzo  del  Castillo  (Col.  II,  p.  202).  Opinion  of  the  Licentiate  Mart*o8 
de  Aguilar,  8  Oct.,  l.V2«  ("  Col.  de  Doc."  II,  pp.  515  and  5KJ).  Joint  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
oruFranclNciin  and  Dominican  nionks('*  Col.doDoc."pp.54&-^(53).  Letter  of  Motol in ia 
("  Col.  dc  Doc."  Vol.  I),  2  Jan.,  1555. 
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in  its  place.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  in  the  ''Libro 
del  Cabildo/'  or  book  of  the  municipality  of  the  young  city  of 
Mexico,  between  the  years  1524  and  1529,  numerous  entries  re- 
cording the  petitions  of  Spaniards  for  sites  occupied,  according  to 
their  belief,  by  pnvate  dwellings  of  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  grants 
issued  in  consequence  thereofJ^^  This  applied  not  only  to  the 
'*  lands  of  the  houses  of  the  community  "  (tecpan-tlalli),  and  "  lands 
of  the  speakers"  (tlatoca-tlalli),  but  especially  to  the  ^^pillali"  or 
lots  assigned  to  each  chieftain  as  member  of  a  particular  quarter. 
In  this  manner  the  soil  of  the  consanguine  group,  the  basis  of 
landed  tenure  in  Mexico,  was  directly  invaded  ;  portions  of  it  being 
torn  from  its  original  connection. 

Lastly  the  Spaniards,  finding  Indian  communities  too  strongly 
and  permanently  organized  for  a  sudden  and  violent  reform,  ac- 
ceded to  their  maintenance  as  far  as  they  understood  it.  But, 
fully  convinced  that  the  chiefs  were  monarchical  or  despotic  rulers— 
mastera  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants, —  wherever  these 
chiefs  had  been  personally'  friendly  to  them  or  wherever  they  re- 
garded it  as  politic,  they  confirmed  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  prerogatives.^^  Thus,  regarding  them  as  owners  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ofiScial  lots,  this  ownership  was  formally  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  were  "  lawfully  seized  in 
fee  thereof."  The  '*  tlalmaites  "  became  in  law  the  vassals  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  but  considered  as  elective  functionaries. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  in  order  to  reward  certain  chiefs  for 
services  rendered  during  the  conquest  or  good  behavior  afterwards, 
the  Spanish  conquerors  also  issued  to  them  *'  Repartimientos,  or 
gave  them  lands,  sometimes  unoccupied  wastes,  as  their  own  pri^ 


u* Hamboldt  (** Essai  politique  Bur  la  NouTcUe  EBpagne,"  Vol.  II.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ylllf 
pp.  64  and  66). 

u«LeUerof  Father  Torihio  de  Paredes  (Motolinia)  2  Jan'y,  15S5  (Col.  de  Doc.  I),  and 
especiaUy  the  long  letter  of  Mendietji,  dated  Tohicat  Ut  day  of  the  year  16G2  {"*  Col.  de 
Doc.**  II}.    "Sixth:  it  appears  to  me  that  the  native  and  Icf^itimate  Lords  should  be 

taken  iDto  account I  treat  of  the  particular  Lords,  touching  their  lordship  of 

their  Indians  and  pueblos,  which  they  formerly  possessed.  For  I  think  that  some  are 
ex|>elled.  and  I  do  not  know  even  If  they  were  not  reduced  to  macehualesand  tributaries, 
and  others,  although  some  trifle  is  given  to  them  it  is  in  the  shape  ofa  governorship  and  in 
Boch  a  manner  that,  once  despoiled  f^om  It,  they  are  lell  destitute  "  ("  se  qnedan  ft 
bnenaa  noches")  (p.  638).  The  good  father  here  represents  the  true  conceptions  of  the 
Europeans  about  the  Indian  chieftJiincy  (as  a  feudal  lordship)  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. Also;  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Blexico,  Fray  Alonzo  de  Montufar,  dated 
30  Nov..  1554.  (*'  Cruaut^s  horribles  des  conqu^rauts  du  Mexique"  Ternaux-Compans, 
pp.  256, 959  and  200,  appendix.) 
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vale  property, ^^    Among  these  is  to  be  classed  the  grant  already 
mentioned  to  the  caciques  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco.^^ 

The  documents  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ^^  Repartimientos " 
contain  among  their  number  a  donation  by  Cortes  to  Dona  Isabel 
Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  former  Mexican  ^^Tlaca-tecuhtli,^ 
which  is  very  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 
It  is  dated  26  of  June,  1526,  and  gives  to  the  grantee,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  aid  lent  to  Coil6s  by  her  father,  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Tecpanecan  trihe^  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  it 
belonged  to  her  by  right  "rw  patrimonal  estate  "^^  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Tecpanecas  formed  the  third  member  of  the 

u*  **  Real  EJecntoria,  etc."  ("  Col.  de  Doc.*'  Vol.  II,  p.  80).  Grant  of  Cortes  to  Dofia 
Isabel  MoDtezuma  (Prescott,  "Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico/'  Vol.  Ill,  Ap|>en(iiz, 
pp.  400,  461,  402,  40S  and  464).  Petition  addressed  to  Charles  V,  bjr  several  Mexican 
ohiefs  in  1532  (Appendix  to  **  Cmaut^a  horribles  deaconqu6rants  dn  Moxiqoe  "Temanx- 
Compans,  p.  261). 

>MIt  says :  ("  Real  EJecutorfa,  etc.,  etc."  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  18,  "  and  6faioe  they  were 
snch  (faittaAil)  servants  of  H.  M.,  they  should  be  fh>ed,  together  with  their  pueblos, 
from  all  impositions  and  contiibutions  forever,  and  to  them  should  be  given  four  tracts 
of  land  ("  estancias  de  tierras  "),  and  they  should  become  perpetual  governors  of  their 
tribes,  and  none  of  their  Inferiors  should  erer  obtain  the  ofllce  "  p.  21.  The  King  and 
his  council  of  the  Indies  consequently  ordained  "  by  these  presents  we  declare  the 
aforesaid  to  be  iree  and  discharged  (**  quitos  **),  not  bound  to  tributes,  tenths,  prcmices 
and  other  duties  or  contributions  cnstomaiy  or  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  perpetually  hold  the  government  of  their  pueblos,  with  all  tlie  ad- 
vantages and  appurtenances  to  the  four  tracts,  as  Lords  tliereof,  and  that  it  Is  our  pleas- 
ure and  will ....''  Lastly,  in  describing  the  lands  surveyed  for  the  said  caciques  It  says  : 
^*  and  they  are  rough  timbered  lands,  without  any  water,  of  which  the  aforesaid  took 
possession"  p.  24).  This  shows  that  certain  trat^ts  were  set  oif  Arom  the  communal 
soil,  to  become  private  property  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  Interesting  to  oonnect  therewith 
•the  following  statement  by  Znrita  (p.  57).  ^*  These  lands  belonging  to  the  calpuUis,  il 
was  unjust  to  give  them  to  ihe  Spaniards,  as  it  is  still  done.  The  latter  seeing  uncalti- 
Tated  lands,  demand  them  Arom  the  persons  who  govern." 

I'^This  grant  has  fortunately  been  published  by  Mr.  Prescott,  In  the  Appendix  to 
the  *•  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico"  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  461--464).  It  bears  the  title: 
**  Privllegio  de  DoSa  Isabel  Montezuma,  Hija  del  gran  Moteanma  dttlmo  Bey  Indio  del 
gran  Reyno  y  Cibdad  de  Mexico,  que  bautizada  y  siendo  Christiana  oasd  eon  Alonso 
Grade,  natural  de  la  villa  de  Alcantara,  Hidalgo,  y  criado  de  su  Magestad,  que  habia 
Servido  y  servia  en  rouchos  oflcios  de  aqnel  Reyno.  Otorgado  por  Don  Hernando 
Cortes,  conquisudor  del  dicho  Reyno,  etc.,  etc.'*  Its  date  is  26  June,  1526.  The  Doiia 
Isabel  is  mentioned  as  '*  the  principal  and  legitimate  heiress  of  the  said  Lord  Motefuma," 
and  the  concession  itself  Is  worded  as  follows :  **  con  la  qnal  dicha  Dona  Isabel  le  pro- 
nieto  y  doi  en  dote  y  araas  ft  la  dicha  Dona  Isabel  y  sus  descend ientos,  en  nombre  de 
8.  M.  y  como  sn  governador  y  capitan  general  destas  partes,  y  porqne  de  derecho  le 
pertenece  de  su  patrlmonio  y  legttima,  el  Seiioria  y  naturales  del  Pueblo  de  Tacoba, 
etc.,  etc."  The  following  pueblos  are  added :  Yeteve,  YzquNLuca,  Chimalpan,  Chapnl- 
ualoyan,  Escapulteango,  Xiloango,  Ocoiacaque,  Castepeque,  Talanco,  Gatscrlo,  Dnote- 
peque,  Tacala.  Notwithstahding  the  defective  orthography  (Escapnltango  in  place  of 
Azcaputaalco,  Duotepeqne  instead  of  Ometepec,  etc.)  we  easily  discern  the  territory 
of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe ;  a  fact  still  Airther  proven  by  the  own  words  of  the  grant :  **  the 
aforesaid  settlements  and  pueblos  are  subjected  to  the  pueblo  of  Tacuba  and  to  ito 
Lord." 
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"  Nahnatl "  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  they  and 
their  soil  were  totally  independent  from  the  Mexicans.*^  Still, 
Cortes  lionestly  assumed  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
domain,  and  on  this  assumption  based  his  disposition  of  it,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  honest  restitution.  This 
gives  a  measure  of  the  erroneous  ideas  then  prevailing  among  the 
Spaniards  on  the  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  lands  in 
ancient  Mexico. 

Thus  a  state  of  things  was  inaugurated  which  could  not  fail, 
eventually,  to  create  the  most  unfortunate  results.  The  Indians 
among  themselves  were  placed  on  very  unequal  footings.  In  some 
sections  the  calpulli,  even  the  whole  tribe,  were  left  undisturbed, 
in  others  their  lands  were  assigned  to  Spanish  individuals.  Again, 
certain  tracts  were  taken  away  from  the  communal  soil,  and  be- 
came private  property  of  individual  conquerors.  But  the  most 
disastrous  influence  certainly  was  exercised  by  the  assignment  of 
landed  property  to  individual  Indians.  It  created  an  inequality 
of  condition  in  each  and  every  aboriginal  community  against  which 
those  least  favored  revolted,  whereas  the  preferred  ones,  now  com- 
bining authority  with  landed  property,  were  tempted  to  abuse 
their  new  position.^^     Of  this  division  and  strife  among  the 


>*•  In  addlUon  to  tbe  testimony  alreadj  adduced,  we  refer  here  to  the  Letter  of  Fray 
Toribio  (MotoUnIa)  and  Frny  Diego  d'  Olarte,  dated  Cholula  27  Aug.,  1554.  "All  the 
others  obeye<1  to  Montezuma,  to  the  sovereign  of  Tezcuco,  and  to  him  of  Tacuba. 
Iliefte  three  princes  were  closely  confederated;  they  divided  among  themselves  the 
lands  (countries)  which  they  conquered.*'  ("Recueil  de  places,  etc./' p.  403.)  In  the 
"Relation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (Cortes)," executed 
b^ween  1532  and  15S6  — and  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Licentiate  Nunez.  i*efer- 
ence  is  made  to  the  original  grant  to  Cortes,  of  lantls  containing:  "23,000  vassals'* 
which  tenitory  Included  the  Tecpanecan  pueblos  of  Cuynacan  and  Atacubaya.  These 
pueblos  were  claimed  ** through  the  intrigues  of  the  president  Nuiio  de  Guzman  ami  of 
tbe  auditors  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo  "  as  belonging  to  Mexico,  but  the  case  was  tried 
!n  New  Spain,  and  Cortes  furnished  ample  proof"  how  the  said  lands  are  distinct,  iu 
limits  ami  Jurisdiction,  fk^m  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Cuyuacan  and 
Atacubaya  always  possessed  them  peaceably  and  in  fact"  ("Col.  de  Doc.,*'  Vol.  II,  p. 
66).  If  now  this  was  the  fact  with  those  two  villages,  how  ranch  more  so  was  it  with 
Tacuba  and  its  surroundings,  which  were  tlie  chief  places  of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe;  as 
third  member  of  the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley. 

i**Tlie  grant  to  Cortes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is  an  instance  of  the  agglom* 
eratlon  of  several  pueblos  under  a  single  owner.  There  must  have  been  many  more : 
since  he  created  originally  but  200  "Repartlmientos''  over  the  whole  territory.  The 
Licentiate  Ceynos,  In  his  letter  of  22  June,  lfi32  ("Col.  de  Doc.,"  Vol.  II,  p.  151)),  men- 
tions "  until  400  persons  "  of  which  200  had  to  settle  in  the  city  of  Afexico.  Tlie  Bishop 
Fuenleal  in  his  "Opinion  "of  1532  ("Col.  de  Doc.."  II,  p.  170),  mentions  (among others) 
the  following  Kepartimientos :  "  Huezotzmco  to  Diego  de  Ord&z."    The  province  of 
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Aborigines  themselves  the  Spaniards  naturally  profited  for 
further  encroachments.  Many  "  encomenderos  "  used  tlie  author* 
ity  of  the  chiefs  to  turn  their  Indian  serfs  into  actual  slaves, 
others  in  turn  improved  the  new  perspective  opened  to  the  natives 
towards  the  acquisition  of  private  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  influence  and  authority  of  the  chieftains. *^^  Fro* 
quently,  also,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Indians  were,  as  to  the 


Tepeaca  to  Pedro  Annildec  Chlrino,— Chilohota  to  Jnan  de  Simano,  etc.,  etc.    Each 
of  these,  especially  the  first  one,  comprised  several  villages,  nay  a  whole  tribe. 

Compare  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  Moatufar,  30  Nor.,  1554  (**  Cruatito<«  horribles, 
etc."  Ap|>eDdix.  2&V2aO).  Ziirita  (pp.  63  and  64).  The  complaints  are  principally, 
against  such  as  held  offices  nnder  the  conquerors,  and  such  to  whom  lands  were  given 
out  of  the  cnlpulnlli.  Ttie  petition  of  Monlufter  is  a  terriljle  acycusation  ngainstt  the  In- 
dian chiefs.  Gomara,  however,  qualifies  it  as  one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  conquest 
that  the  Indians  since  that  time  **  hold  lands  "  ( Vedia  I).  Motolinia  (Trnt.  1,  cap.  I,  p. 
17)  is  very  severe  on  the  collectors  of  rent  for  the  whites.  But  these  collectors  mast 
have  been  mostly  Indians,— cAteT'.  as  he  himself  acknowledgea  in  his  Choi u la-letters. 

>«« Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  I,  p.  17).  Montufar  (pp.  255-260).  Zurlta  (pp.  01  and  64). 
Ceynos,  Second  Letter,  1  March,  l.VKS  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  240  and  241).  Zurita  (p.  83) 
is  of  njiccial  importance,  exposing  tbe  intrigties  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  among  the 
Indian  communities,  inciting  the  natives  to  litigations  agalnHt  their  chiefs.  Mendieta, 
in  his  remarlcttble  letter  from  Toluca,  I  Jan'y.  1502,  to  Fray  Francisco  de  Bustamante, 
commissary  general,  at  Mexico,  devotes  his  principal  attention  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  interpreters  and  lawyers,  inciting  the  Indiana  to  litigation  before 
the  '*  Audiencia'*  and  not  before  the  viceroy.  He  says  for  inst.  (p.  532),  **  thnt  without 
compariHon  their  condition  and  behavior  was  better  at  their  time  of  gentility  than  now. 
For  at  the  time  they  were  heathens  they  did  not  know  of  lawyers  (**  letnido  **  properly 
men  of  letters),  scribes,  nor  attorneys,  neither  of  litigations,  nor  to  npend  in  such  (Mjuab- 
bles)  their  properties  and  ruin  their  souls.  To-dny,  since  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them,  and  tliey  being  naturally  quarrelsome,  disposed  to  tackle  and  injure  each  other, 
they  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  have  them  continually  on  hand,  without  cause  nor  rea«on, 
and  (such  arc)  always  the  worst  and  most  abject  of  the  tribe.  Therefore  not  a  single 
community  is  found  in  New  Spain  which  is  not  disturbed,  and  does  not  spend  nearly  aa 
much  in  litigation  as  they  pay  of  tribute  to  II.  M..  or  to  the  encomendero  every  year. 
And  since  they  are  of  little  understanding,  and  not  versed  in  law,  I  hold  all  what  the 
interpreters  and  attorneys  gain  by  it  as  so  much  of  a  robbery  as  if  they  would  take  it 
from  the  houfses  at  night.  Such  do  not  even  deny  their  base  actions,  bat  confess  openly 
that  they  do  it,  without  any  other  excuse  than  that  H.  M.  gives  them  permiHaion."  On 
p.  53B,  he  says:  *' certain  particular  Indians  in  all  the  settlements  do  great  mischief, 
knowing  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  court,  and  among  the  pretenses  to  cover  their 
malice  they  use  two  most  commoidy,  which  are:  demand  account  of  the  comrannal 
property,  pretending  that  the  principals  spend  it,  and  the  otlier,  to  have  the  conduct  of 
their  officers  inve^tigatcd  under  color  tliat  these  abu>«e  of  their  position  Cliower).** 
Zurita  (p.  83).  speaking  of  the  intrigues  against  the  chiefs  says:  "the  ordinary  tribnto 
and  prentJitions  failing,  they  fall  into  the  most  abject  misery,  become  dejected,  dare 
not  speak,  and  do  not  know  where  to  apply  for  protectitm.  For  all  this  the  rebels  do 
not  cause  any  loss  to  the  encomendero  as  to  his  tributo  ....  In  this  manner  they 
ruin  the  chiefs  in  a  very  short  time,  for  all  their  property  consists  in  the  work  of  their 
vassals,  as  soon  as  that  ceases,  if  it  was  but  for  a  single  day,  they  lack  every  requisite 
for  life.'*  (This  quotation  is  in  itself,  we  think,  the  mo.-^t  ample  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  aboriginal  tenure  of  the  soil,  and  Ailly  disproves 
what  has  l>ecn  assumed  in  regard  to  the  chiefs  holding  and  owning  lands  of  their 
own).    See  also  Memorial  of  Bartolom^  de  Las  Caaaa  '.Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  HQ  and  230). 
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real  import  and  value  of  landed  concessions,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  deprive  them  of  snch  subsequently,  either  through  litiga- 
tion or  through  barter  for  worthless  trifles.^*^  Unacquainted  with 
the  new  order  of  things  suddenly  forced  upon  therar  unable  there- 
fore to  profit  by  it  for  subsistence,  the  natives  of  Mexico  could 
not  help  being  degraded  instead  of  elevated  and  bettered  in  con- 
dition by  such  a  transition  which  displaced  them,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  3'ears,  from  a  state  of  tribal  and  communal  society  into  one 
of  civilization. ^^3 

Consequently  a  state  of  disorganization  began  to  prevail,  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while 
the  Indians,  forlorn  in  the  maze  of  difficulties  in  which  their 
conquerors  themselves  also  floundered  about,  were  in  a  perfectly 
helpless  condition,  a  sudden  protection  and  relief  arose  to  them. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1524,  ^'one  day  previous  to  the  vigils  of 
Pentecost,"  there  landed  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  a  cluster  of  twelve 
Franciscan  friars,  sent  to  Mexico  in  response  to  the  original  call  of 
Cortes,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians.^*^    These  monks 

Ml  Znrifca  (pp.  63  and  64).    Mendieta  (Letter,  in  Col.  de  Doc.  II). 

'"  The  Europeans  opened  a  wide  field  for  activity.  They  were  superior  to  the  Mex- 
ican aborigines,  not  only  in  orgKnlzatioa,  but  especially  in  mechanical  arts  and  inven* 
tion<$  for  the  purpose  of  subtti^tence.  It  was  now  required  of  the  Indians  to  suddenly 
take  hold  of  all  these  improvements,  which  it  had  taken  the  Europennn  centuries  upon 
centurieA  to  pecare  through  long  experimenting.—  and  to  become  familiar  with  them  in  a 
short  time,  as  well  as  to  feel  happy  and  contented  at  once  under  a  state  of  society  which 
tore  asunder  ali  those  ties  of  kinship  forming,  since  time  immemorial,  the  banis  of  their 
organization.  It  was  asking  too  much  of  them  altogether,  and  if  besides  what  was 
asked  waa  even  enforced  violently,— then  the  degrading  consequences  could  not  be 
avoided.  Therefore,  the  mo^t  ardent  advocates  of  the  Indian  cause  took  great  care  to 
Insist  upon  letting  the  natives  alone  in  their  communities ;  even  prohibiting  the  access 
thereto  to  the  SpnnlHh  colonists.  Bai-toloro^  de  Ins  Casas*  In  his  Joint  memorial  with  Fray 
Domingo  de  Santa  Tomas,  in  favor  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  written  about  15G0  (*'  Col. 
de  Doc."  Bibliographical  notes,  p.  XLII,)  says:  "Lo  sogundo, que  porque  los  Espan- 
oles  son  siempre  del  bien  de  los  indios  contrarios,  y  en  especial  lo  son  y  han  de  ser 
impedidores  de  aqaeste  negocio  y  concicrto,  que  han  de  estorbar  por  cuantns  vias  pudi- 
eren  que  los  indios  no  paguen  k  S.  M.  ni  puedan  pagar  esto  servicio ;  por  tan  to  es  neo- 
esarlo  que  se  prohiba  que  ningun  comcndero  fentre  por  ninguna  causa  n\  razon  en  los 
pueblos  de  los  indios  que  tienen  encomendados,  ni  sus  mujeres,  que  son  Ins  mas  cruelea 
y  pernicioaas,  ni  negro,  ni  criarlo,  nl  otra  persona  suya  (p.  2aS)."  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  in 
his  memorial  written  at  Mexico  between  15.54  and  1564  (''Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  p.  XLVII), 
inslsta  strongly  upon  keeping  the  Indians  apart  from  the  Whites  (p.  835).  In  regard  to 
the  actual  degradation,  see  Men  dicta's  letter,  of  1  Jan'y,  1599  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  p. 
53d).    Motolinia  ("  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Eapana,"  Trat.  I,  cap.  I). 

i^  The  Franciscan  friars  obtained  their  first  concession  from  Pope  Leo  X,  by  a  bull 
dated  25  April,  1521  (Mendieta,  lib.  III.  cap.  V,  pp.  18(>-190).  This  bull  waa  executed  in 
favor  of  Fray  Francisco  de  Quinones  (de  los  Angeles),  and  Fray  Juan  Clapion.  But 
these  fathers  never  reached  Mexico.  Previous  to  it,  three  Flemish  missionaries.  Fray 
Juan  de  Tecto,  Fray  Juan  de  Aora,  and  Fray  Pedro  of  Ghent  had  gone  to  New  Spain 
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fully  realized  what  was  asked  of  them,  but  they  went  still  further 
by  becoming,  not  only  the  spiritual  advisers,  but  actually  the  mate- 
rial protectors,  of  the  aborigines.  Basing  upon  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Pontiff  at  Rome,  they  publicly  denounced,  not 
only  the  individual  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  those  of  the 
royal  offlcers.'^^  This  could  not  fail  to  incite  the  Indians  to  resis- 
tance, and  when  the  conquerore  resorted  to  violence,  not  only  did 
the  oppressed  find  refuge  and  protection  in  the  newly  erected  con- 
vents, but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Franciscans,  Fray  Toribio, 
of  Benavent  (Motolinia),  even  notified  the  agents  of  the  ro3'al 
^'  audiencia," — who  had  come  to  Huexotziuco  to  seize  the  fugitives 
and  bring  them  to  Justice, — to  leave  the  settlement  forthwith, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with  excommunication  J^^ 
The  protection  thus  afforded  would  have  been  far  more  efficacious, 
had  the  good  Friars  understood  at  that  time  the  true  nature  of 
Indian  land  tenure,  and  their  usages  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  soil.  They  might  then  have  accompanied  their  violent 
protests  with  a  rational  remedy.  Restoration  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, limiting  the  Indian  clusters  to  their  territories  actually  tilled, 
without  disturbing  their  original  organization,  would  have  been  the 
proper  way.  Alongside  of  such  communities,  ample  room  would 
have  remained  for  the  settlements  of  whites,  and  the  unavoidable 
contact  between  both  races  would  have  changed  slowly  and  more 
permanently  the  condition  of  the  natives,  lifting  them  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  practical  appreciation  of  ideas  of  civilization.     But 

of  their  own  accord,  and  withoat  Papal  sanction.  But,  while  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  for 
instance,  rendered  valuable  service  to  science  throujjfh  one  of  his  letters,  it  is  anions  the 
**  twelve  apostles  of  Mexico'*  that  we  find  those  who  have  equally  combined  heroibm  in 
protecting  the  Indians,  with  due  regard  to  the  conservation  of  their  memories  and 
historical  traditions.  These  *'  twelve  '*  were :  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  Fray  Francisco 
de  Soto,  Fray  Martin  de  Coruna,  Fr.  Juan  Xuares,  Fray  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
Fr.  Toribio  of  Benavente,  Fr.  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  Fr.  Luis  de  Fuensalida,  Fr.  Juan  de 
Ribas,  Fr.  Francisco  Ximenea.  Fr.  Andi'^s  de  Cordoba,  Fray  Juan  de  Palos  (Mendieta, 
lib.  Ill,  cap.  X,  also  cap.  XI,  etc.).  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  use  their  writings, 
tlierefore  this  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  memories. 

iM  Compare  the  beautiftil  introduction  to  MotoUnia's  ^'Historia  de  los  Indlos  de 
Nueva-Espafia,"  by  Sr.  Jos^  F.  Ramirez,  in  Sr.  Icaabalceta's  "Col.  de  Docnmentos ** 
(Vol.  I,  Introd.  p.  XLVII  to  p.  I),  which  quotes  an  act  of  Gonaalo  de  Salasar,  8S  July, 
VttS  (contained  in  the  first  "Libro  de  Cabildo"  of  Mexico),  containing  a  oomplaint, 
•gainst  the  Franciscan  fHars  for  **  meddling  with  matters  of  civil  Jurisdiction  and  gov- 
emment.''  See  also  the  report  of  Herrera  about  the  convection  ('*  Junta")  at  Barce* 
lona,  In  Spain  in  1029  (Dec.  I V,  lib.  VI,  cap.  XI,  p.  118,  etc). 

M* Introduction  to  Motolinia  (''  Col.  de  Doc.,"  Vol.  I,  p.  L).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XV, 
eap.  XXIIi  pp.  66, 67-09;. 
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even  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  Ist  of  September,  1526,'*^ 
the  ^^ apostles  of  Mexico"  insisted  upon  a  thorough  establishment 
of  what  Mr.  Prescott  so  justly  calls  the  "vicious"  S3'stem  of  Re- 
partimientos,  representing  that  an  immediate  and  thorough  inter- 
mingling of  both  races  alone  could  promote  the  interests  of 
coift'ersion.^*'' 

Still,  an  improvement  in  the  system  gradually  took  place.  The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  which  formerly  had 
been  vested  in  each  landholder,^^^  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
special  officers  of  the  crown.-  It  was  directed  that  the  owner 
should  reside  on  his  property,  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  and  finally,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1542, 
the  "new  laws  and  ordonnances  for  the  government  of  the  Indies" 
were  promulgated,  which  contained  such  restrictions  upon  the 
"Repartimientos,"  that  their  further  extension  and  increase  was 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  number  of  those  existing,  greatly 
limited.  The  Indians  themselves  were  declared  direct  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.^^^ 

Although  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  these  laws  were 
but  "  obeyed  though  not   executed,"  ^^  they  still  called  forth  a 

^"  Col.  de  Doonmeatos"  (Vol.  II,  pp.  105, 1B6  and  157).  Joint  letter  of  Franciscan 
aod  Dominican  monks  (p.  540,  etc.). 

I''**  Col.  de  Doc.,"  II,  pp.  155-157, 549,  etc.;  also  letter  of  Fray  Domingo  de  Betanzos 
(pp.  190-197).  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  between  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monks  on  that  point,  Las  Casas  coDtinued  to  protest  in  the  most  vehemeot  manner, 
agalost  the  **  Repartimiento."  See  his  memorial,  Jointly  with  Fray  Domingo  de  Santo 
Tomis  (Col.  II,  pp.  331-236),  and  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  1502  or  1563  (Col.  II, 
pp.  595^598),  In  which  he  says :  *^  Tliirdly,  that  the  encomiendas  or  repartimientos  of 
Indians  are  iniquitons,  per  se  wrong,  therefore  tyrannical,  and  snch  administration  la 
tyrannical  also.  Fourth,  that  such  as  glre  them  commit  a  mortal  sin,  like  those  who 
maintain  ihem,  and  if  they  do  not  give  them  up,  they  cannot  be  sared.^' 

^**  It  was  customary  for  each  "  encomendero  "  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction  within  his  ''  Repartimiento." 

*^'*  Nueyas  Leyes  y  Onlenanzas  para  la  Gobemacion  de  las  Indias  "  (CoL  de  Doc., 
II.  pp.  204-327),  dated  Valladolid  (Spain),  4  June,  1543,  promulgated  at  Mexico,  24 
March.  1544.  Herrera  (Dec.  VII,  lib.  VI,  cap.  V,  pp.  110-113).  These  new  laws  were 
the  canse  of  bloody  disturbances  in  Spanish  America.  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  249  and 
250). 

"•  "  Se  obedece.  pero  no  se  cumple."  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  saying  hav- 
ing been  put  In  actual  practice.  Joaquin  Acosta  (**Compendio  hlstoHco  dol  Descu* 
brimiento  y  de  la  Colonlzacion  de  Nueva  Granada,''  l»iB,  cap.  XVII,  p.  816).  At  the 
arrival  of  the  Licentiate  Armendariz  in  Cauca,  sent  to  enforce  the  new  laws,  Belalcazar 
at  once  had  them  promulgated,  but  took  the  responsibility  of  forthwith  also  suspending 
their  execution.  He  wrote  to  tlie  King  flrom  Cali,  in  1544,  in  regard  to  his  action.  Acosta 
says :  **  Entoncea  comenzd  en  el  nucvo  mundo  Espanol  &  compear  la  formula  irrisoria 
de  se  obedece,  pero  no  se  cnmple;  con  que  se  eludian  las  ordenes  que  no  les  convenia 
(Jecutar  &  los  fUncionarios  de  aquellas  apartadoa  comarcas.''  Herrera  (Deo.  YII,  lib. 
YU,  cap.  JLXIU,  pp.  157  and  158). 
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marked  improvement,  at  least  in  the  personal  condition  of  the 
Indians.  Tliey  were,  hereafter,  at  least  to  some  extent,  protected 
from  the  bodily  slavery  in  which  the  former  acts  had  phinged  them. 
In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  however,  the  laws  wrought  no 
change.  Further  direct  spoliations  became  more  difficult,  but  the 
new  principle  of  private  ownership  had  been  firmly  implanted,4iot 
merely  around  but  among  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  oblit- 
eration of  the  ancient  usages,  by  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
could  not  be  stayed. 

Of  the  aboriginal  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  and  of  their  distribu- 
tion, but  one  vestige  remained — the  last  monument  so  to  say,  and 
the  one  which  embodies,  happily,  all  its  principal  features.  These 
are  the  lands  of  kinship^  held  in  common  by  the  consanguine  group 
or  calpulli,  and  called  as  we  have  seen,  ^^calpulalli,"  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Although  their  order  had  been  very  much  disturbed  since  in 
many  cases  the  official  tracts,  "tecpan-tlalli"  and  "tlatoca-  tlalli," 
as  well  as  those  apix)rtioned  to  the  chiefs  as  members  of  the  kin, 
*' tlalmilli,"  were  appropriated  by  the  conquerors, —  the  bulk  of  the 
^^calpulalli"  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  disintegrated  for  private 
uses,  notwithstanding  the  still  more  nefarious  influence  exercised 
by  the  donation  of  lands  to  individuals,  with  the  facult}^  of  barter 
or  sale,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  organization  itself.  Even  up  to 
the  present  time,  these  communal  tracts  are  still  found  in  Mexico, 
occupied  and  tilled  by  the  aborigines  after  their  original  customs. '^^ 

"^  Mr.  Jnmes  Pascoc,  an  English  irontlemaVf  resident  of  Tolnca,  has  in  a  letter  r«- 
ported  npon  by  the  French  "Journal  des  Missions  Evanff^liqnes'*  (1874),  given  ade* 
tailed  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  his  vicinity.  His  statements  about 
their  coramnnal  system  of  tenure*  the  eligibility  of  tltelr  chlefB,  etc.,  etc.  (^*gober- 
nadores**)  are  very  positive  and  plain. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  <*  Travels  in  Yucatan  '*  (Vol.  II,  cap.  I,  pp.  U  and  15),  described  the 
mode  or  life  of  the  settlement  (*'  rancho  '0  of  Schawill  near  Nohcacab,  which  settle- 
ment  contained  about "  one  hundred  lahradores,  or  working  men,  their  lands  are  held 
and  worked  in  common,  and  the  products  iire  shared  by  all.  Their  food  is  prepared 
at  one  hut,  and  every  family  sends  for  its  portion,  etc.,  etc.** 

Brantz-Mayer :  ("Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition,  1817).  While  at  the 
hacienda  of  Temisco  near  Cuemavaca:  **he  pointed  out  to  us  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  at  the  distance  of  three  lea/Oies,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  are  almost  in  their 
native  state.  He  told  us,  that  they  do  not  permit  the  visits  of  white  people;  and  that, 
numbering  more  than  three  thousand,  they  come  out  in  delegations  to  work  at  toe 
haciendas,  being  governed  at  home  by  their  own  magistrates,  administering  their  own 
lands,  and  employing  a  Catholic  priest  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins ;  onoe  a  year.  The 
money  they  receive  In  payment  of  wages,  at  the  haciendas,  Is  taken  home  and  buried; 
and  as  they  produce  the  cotton  and  skin  for  their  dresses,  and  the  com  and  beans  for 
their  food,  they  purchase  nothing  at  the  stores  *'  (p.  175).    Hon.  E.  G.  Squler,  In  his  ex- 
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At  a  late  hour,  comparatively,  the  government  of  Spain  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  maintaining  this  last  vestige  of  Indian 
land  tenure.  It  was  brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  incessant 
clamor  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  orders,^^-^  by  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  new  settlers  over  the  aborigines, 
which  power  threatened  (as  in  Peru)  to  endanger  Spanish  domina- 
tion itself,^^ — but  especially  from  the  conviction,  that  it  was  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mexican  natives,  being  the  mode  of 


celtent  work  on  Nicaragna,  makes  the  following  very  Important  observations  on  the 
tenure  of  lands  there:  (V^ol.  I,  cap.  2iN)  and  201).  **The  mnnicipHllty  of  Subtiaba,  in 
common  with  the  barrios  of  some  uf  the  towuK,  holdit  liinditf  aa  I  have  HHid,  in  virtue 
of  royal  grants,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  These  lands  are  inalienable,  and  are  lo.'ised 
to  the  inhabitants  at  low  and  almost  nominal  rates.  Every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  a  sufll- 
cient  quantity  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  his  family;  for  which  bo  pays  from 
fonr  riHls  (half  a  dollar),  to  two  dollars  a  year.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  of 
aboriginal  institution ;  for  under  the  ancient  Indian  organization,  the  right  to  live  was 
recognized  as  a  l^indaroental  principle  in  the  civil  and  social  system.  No  man  was 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  more  land  than  was  necessary  to  his  support;  nor  was  he 
permitted  to  hold  more  than  that,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  inii>titutions  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  were  recognized,  and  have  been  per- 
petnatcd  by  the  Spaniards."  The  bearings  of  thvse  remarlcs,  upon  our  subject,  are 
easily  noticed,  and  need  no  further  comments.  That  part  of  the  indigenous  papula* 
tion  of  which  the  learne<l  traveller  treats,  are  from  the  Hamo  stock  as  the  Mexicans. 

The  document  which  has  already  occupied  our  attention^  namely :  the  grant  of  Cort<^'8 
to  the  chiefs  of  A.xapusco  and  Tepeyahuaico  (See  note  VW)  also  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  communal  tracts  in  Mexico,  and  their  recoguizance  by  the 
SpantHh  government.  This  grant  was  the  object  or  cause  of  a  long  suit,  which  we 
shall  refer  to  hereafter,— the  inhabitant**  of  the  two  pueblos  suing  their  chiefs  lor  res- 
titntion  of  the  communal  property.  This  shows  that  the  **calpulli"  in/act,  if  not  in 
name  perhnps,  still  existed  at  least  In  the  past  centur}-.  The  litigation  alluded  to 
occurred  between  the  years  1755  and  17M. 

ii^^These  protestations  were  mainly  issued  at  the  example  of  the  indefatigable  Las 
Casas.  It  would  be  suiierfluous  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  But  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  freedom  of  language  this  violent  though  noble  character  was  permitted  to  speak. 
We  have  already  quoted  (note  147),  hit  memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  (written 
in  lifii  or  15tU)-  I>i  that  document  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  **Firt<t,  that  all  the  wars 
called  conquests  (•*  conquistas  "  applying  it  to  the  New  World  exrlunively),  were  and  are . 
unjust  and  the  very  acts  of  tyrants.  Second,  that  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Lonlships  of 
the  Indies  are  held  by  us  through  usurpation  only  ....  Firth  :  that  the  King  our  Lord, 
whom  God  may  keep  sale  and  proHperou^•,  cannot,  with  all  the  power  God  has  given 
him,  Jurtify  the  wars  and  robberies  made  to  these  people,  nor  the  Repartiinientos  and 
encomiendas, —  more  than  he  could  Justify  the  wars  and  robberies  committed  against 

the  Chrihtian  by  the  Turks Eighth:  that  the  natives  of  all  the<e  parts  and 

wherever  we  may  have  entered  the  Indie «  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  war  upon  us  or 
to  expel  us  and  wipe  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  right  they  will  preserve  until 
the  day  of  Judgment''  (Col.  de  Doc.  II.  p.  :>\»).  This  is  (strong  talk  from  tlie  Rihliop  of 
Chiapas,  not  only  against  the  Emperor,  but  agabist  the  Holy  See,  which  had  donated 
the  Indies  to  Spain. 

u>  It  is  well  known  that  the  liberation  of  the  Indians  from  personal  servitude  was  a 
measure,  not  only  of  humanity  and  Justice,  but  also  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  to  weaken  the  growing  power  of  the  conquerors  and  early  colouists. 
The  troubles  lu  Peru  give  a  good  example  of  the  state  ot  affairs. 
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tenure  of  lands  corresponding  to  undisturbed  aboriginal  society. 
Thus  the  calpuUi  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  protected,  nay  fos- 
tered, and  recognized  in  law,  even  as  late  as  the  past  centurj'.^^ 
Like  all  remains  of  *^  ancient  society,*'  they  also  are  bound  to  dis- 
appear, or  be  transformed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  higher  culture.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote,  at  the 
close  of  this  investigation,  a  tribute  paid  to  their  value  for  the 
wants  of  Indian  society  by  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  a  Spanish  official  of 
perspicacity,  deep  knowledge,  and  honest  judgment,  in  his  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  Spain,  written  about  the  3'ear  1560.^^ 

>M  The  litigaUon  over  the  grant  to  the  caciques  of  Axapnsoo  and  Tepeyahnalco,  to 
which  we  referred  in  note  Ifil,—  is  commented  upon  as  follows  by  Senore  J.  F.  Kamires 
in  his  letter  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  document,  dated  90  Sept.,  1883,  and  printed 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  **  Keal  EJecutoria,  etc.,  etc/*  *'  D.  Joan  de  los  SantOR,  D. 
Antonio  Est^ban,  D.  Juan  and  D.  Lorenzo  Morales,  with  the  title  of  caciques  and  prin* 
cipals  of  Tepeyahualco,  and  with  the  right  of  successors  and  lawAiI  descendants  of  D. 
Juan  and  D.  Fernando  Morales  "companions  (they  sai>l),  of  the  illustrious  Heman 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  these  kingdoms"  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  municipal  government  of  that  pueblo  and  of  Axapusco,  and  consequently  of  the 
administration  of  their  commuual  property.  The  dexterous  policy  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment soon  conceived  the  danger  of  that  system,  which  vpom  very  general  in  its  oriffin, 
and  therefore  songlit  to  undermine  it  in  its  own  particular  way.  It  sought,  therefore, 
to  develop  the  municipal  (communal)  principle  of  institutions,  and  setting  the  demo- 
cratic element  to  action,  thus  placed  the  caciques  in  opposition  with  their  former  sub- 
ordinates, destroying  their  influence  and  power.  In  the  present  case,  the  viceroy 
authorized  the  pueblos  menUoned  to  elect  their  municipal  authorities,  and  thereby 
Santos  and  tlie  Morales  were  removed  from  the  administr:ition  of  the  ]»ro|>ertle8.'* 
These  remarks  are  very  important.  Rut  the  parties  appealed  Ttom  this  division  and 
a  long  suit  ensued.  The  chiefs  based  their  claims  upon  the  grant  of  Cortes  erc/n- 
tivrlif  (pp.  Xlll  and  XI V),  and  tlie  pueblos  attacked  the  authenticity  of  that  document; 
at  the  same  time  Invoking  tiie  rigi.ts  of  possesnion  (**  ptenarlo  de  posesion."}  The  re- 
suit  of  the  litigation  is  described  as  follows :  "  declaring  the  possession  in  favor  of  the 
pueblos,  condemning  Biinlos  to  restitution  of  the  fruits  (proceeds),  but  leaving  aside 
the  rights  of  the  parties  upon  Uio  point  of  ownership "  (Julcio  iie  propledad).  The 
whole  caf»e  shows  that  tlie  s^paninh  government  recognized : 

First:  The  cominnnal  organization  of  the  tribes,  and  the  elective  constituency  of  its 
•  chieftains. 

Second :  That  the  hereditary  office  of  chiel^,  and  the  hereditary  ownership  of  lands, 
were  Spanish  innovations  (**  que  4  su  princlplo  Ai^  mny  ordinario  ").  Now  this  origin 
(**  principio")  is  certainly  not  intended  to  go  farther  back  than  the  conquest. 

Third :  That  the  only  right  and  title,  as  claimed  by  the  chiefs,  was  derived  fVom  the 
grant  of  Cortes*,  and  that  they  did  not  claim  any  prior  right,  connected  with  descen- 
dnncy  or  with  privilege  of  caste. 

Fourth :  Consequently,  that  the  Spanish  government  itself  recognized  the  anterior 
democratic  constituency  of  the  Indian  community,  and  its  customs,  regar<]ing  them  as 
prevailing  even  over  the  acts  and  dispo:$ition  of  Cort^i,—  although  to  him  the  Spaniards 
owed  the  conquei^t  of  the  country. 

"^^  Ruppoit  sur  les  differciitc:*  clnsi^eB  de  chefs  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,^  pp.  6S  and 
64.  The  original  of  this  highly  important  report  to  the  King  of  Spain,  has  been  printed 
once,  but  very  derc<>tively,  in  the  '*  Collecion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  relativos  al  Des- 
cnbi-imlento,  etc.,  etc."  It  is  mucii  to  l>c  rogi*etted  that  my  learned  (Viend,  Sr.  Icazhal* 
ceta,  bus  not  incorporated  that  copy  of  it  pertaining  to  Sr.  Bamiroz,  In  his  valuable 
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^'The  good  order  reigning  in  the  calpullis  is  a  strong  reason  to 
protect  them  in  lair,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  inter- 
mingled, as  they  are  already  nearly  everywhere  ;  for  once  broken 
up,  the  harmony  which  they  originally  exhibited  can  never  be 
reestablished  again.  The  ignorance  about  these  institutions,  and 
the  little  regard  paid  to  them,  are  the  caase  that  many  Indians 
were  given  lands  out  of  their  calpullis,  which  they  (originally) 
had  received  only  to  cultivate,  and  (this)  on  their  simple  assertion 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  held  and  tilled  them.  In  doing 
this,  they  but  follow  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards  (mestizoes)  and 
mulattoes,  who  involve  them  in  litigations,  and  who  live  from 

these  squabbles In  vain  the  chiefs  deny  such  assertions, 

claiming  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  calpulli ;  they  are  not  heeded, 
the  rightful  owners  are  despoiled,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
judged do  not  profit  by  it,  since  they  sell  them,  or  alienate  them 
(otherwise)  to  the  detriment  of  the  calpulli.*' 


Out  of  the  scanty  remains  thus  left  of  certain  features  of  abo- 
riginal life  in  ancient  Mexico,  as  well  as  out  of  the  conflicting 
statements  about  that  country's  early  history,  we  have  now  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  conceptions  of  the  Mexican  aborigines 
about  tenure  of  lands,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  distribution 
thereof.     Our  inquiries  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  by  a 
nation  or  state,  or  by  the  head  of  its  government,  or  by  individ- 
uals, was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

2.  Definite  possessory  right  was  vested  in  the  kinships  com- 


**Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  M^xico."^  Aloneo  de  Znrita  lived  In 
America  fit)!!)  15M)  till  15G0;  or  about  nineteen  years.  Of  these  lie  spent  two  at  St. 
Domingo,  three  years  in  N.  Granada,  Sn.  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  the  Cubo  de  la  VeU| 
Uiree  yeara  in  Guatemala.,  and  about  eleven  in  Mexico.  His  **  Report"  consi»t9  of  & 
seii&t  of  answers  to  queries  pat  by  the  King,  and  sent  from  Valladolid,  Dec,  1553.  If 
we  could  obtain  nil  the  answers  given  to  thes^e  questions  Hrom  all  parts  uf  Spanish 
Aroericap  and  all  as  elaborate  and  truthful  a.-^  those  of  ZuritH,  Palacio  and  Oudogardo, 
our  knowle^lge  of  aboriginal  history  and  ethnology  of  Spanish  America  would  be 
much  advanced. 
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posing  the  tribe ;  but  the  idea  of  sale,  barter,  or  conve3'ance  or 
alienation  of  such  by  the  kin  had  not  been  conceived. 

3.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  held  but  the  right  to  use  certain  defined  lots 
for  their  sustenance,  which  right,  although  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the  conditions  of  residence  within 
the  area  held  by  the  kin,  and  of  cultivation  either  by  or  in  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  said  lots  were  assigned. 

4.  No  possessor^'  rights  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
chieftaincy.  As  members  of  a  kin,  each  chief  had  the  use  of  a 
certain  lot,  which  he  could  rent  or  farm  to  others,  for  his  benefit. 

5.  For  the  requirements  of  tribal  business,  and  of  the  govern- 
mental features  of  the  kinships  (public  hospitality  included),  cer- 
tain tracts  were  set  apart  as  official  lands,  out  of  which  the  official 
households  were  supplied  and  sustained  ;  but  these  lands  and  their 
products  were  totally  independent  from  the  persons  or  families  of 
the  chiefs  themselves. 

6.  Conquest  of  any  tribe  by  the  Mexicans  was  not  followed  by 
an  annexation  of  that  tribe's  territory,  nor  by  an  apportionment 
of  its  soil  among  the  conquerors.  Tribute  was  exacted,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  that  tribute  (in  part),  special  tracts  were 
set  off;  the  crops  of  which  were  gathered  for  the  storehouses  of 
Mexico. 

7.  Consequent!}',  as  our  previous  investigation  (of  the  warlike 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans)  have  disproved 
the  generally  received  notion  of  a  military  despotism  prevailing 
among  them, — so  the  results  of  this  review  of  Tenure  and  distribu- 
tion of  lands  tend  to  establish  :  ^^  that  the  principle  and  institution 
of  feudality  did  not  exist  in  aboriginal  Mexico." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University: 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  presents  his  Eleventh  Annunl  Report  in  the  following 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  the  cash  account  hereto  annexed : — 

The  Collection  Fund  is  charged  with 

9  Mapsachupctts  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  doe 

July  1,  18S3,  each  for  $A,000,  numbered  4tf  to  54,  registered, 

tlie  gift  of  George  Peabody,  Est] $45,000  00 

Balance  of  Worccfter  &  Nashua  K.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  6,  1875, 

at  B  per  cent $7.fl6ff  28 

Note  of  Worccst«r  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  of  July  5, 1870,  at  5  per  ct.  l,fi»l  «) 
Note  of  WorcehUT  Gas  Lijiht  Co..  Note,  Jan.  4,  1h7<»,  at  6  per  ct.  1,3(K)  00 
Note  of  Worcester  (iuk  Li^ht  Co.,  Note,  Jan.  15, 187G,  at  0  per  ct.         60u  00 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 1,789  38 

13,346  55 

Income  from  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  in  currency  .  ,  .  2,337  89 
Income  IVom  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  of  Professor  Fund 

in  currency 2,337  88 

4,«75  77 

Salo  of  Reports 8  12 

Income  from  Treasurer's  Investments 631  90 


$63.rrf»  34 


And  Collection  Fund  is  credited  with 

9  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000      .    •  $45,000  00 

Balance  of  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  July  5, 1875,  at 

6  per  cent * $7,465  28 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1870.  at  5  per  cent.   .     .  1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  GaH  Liirht  Co.,  Jan.  15, 1870,  at  5  per  cent.      .         roo  00 

Casli  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Treasurer l,6f)6  14 


Pnyment  for  Explorations  and  Collections 2,061  70 

Payment  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  appropriation 

for  Explorations  in  Mexico 600  00 

Payment  to  V.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Tennessee 200  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Plates  for 

Report 200  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  one  year's  salary   ....  1,800  00 

Payment  to  IlMrvard  College,  for  Rent  of  Rooms 750  00 

Payment  lor  Rent  of  Depo.'^lt  Safe SO  00 

Payment  (or  Books 52  5<l 

Payment  for  printing  Report  and  other  printing 854  90 

Payment  for  Incidental  Expenses 1,181  82 


(450) 


1 1,031  42 


8,061  70 


4,669  22 
$(».W3  .14 
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The  Professor  Fund  conBist*  of 

9  Maflimchnsetts  S  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 
$5,000.  numbered  55  to  ft3,  rt'fri.stered,  the  gift  of  Georsre 
I'eahody.  Enq. ;  the  income  appropriated  to  Collection  Fund, 
until  Professorship  is  filled $45,000  00 


Ths  Building  Fund  it  charged  unth 

12  MaftsachuBetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notos,  as  above,  each  for 

$.').000,  nuiTibered  04  to  75,  registei-ed,  the  gilt  of  George 

Peabo<ly.  Esq $60,000  00 

I  Bonds  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  at  7  per  cent.,  due 

April  I,  ma $11,000  00 

48  Shares  of  State  N.  Rank.  Boston,  cost 5,040  00 

5  BonrU  of  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  U.  R.  Corporation,  each 

$5,000.  7  per  cent.,  cost 4.075  00 

Balance  in  the  bands  of  tlie  Treasurer 322  GO 


Income  from  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  in  currency    .     .    .      '3.117  19 
Income  from  Investments  by  the  Treasurer I,.^}d4  29 


31,037  GO 

4,711  48 

$K'5.740  08 


And  Building  Fund  ia  credited  with 

12  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000     .     .  $60,000  00 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  thti  Treaniirer 1,U54  48 

Pitymentri  for  the  erection  of  the  Building 23,886  93 

Payment  for  Incidentals 207  68 

24,094  60 


$^.749  06 


Mr.  Peabody*8  Gift  of  $150,000  in  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  remains  unchanged, 
except  in  the  Registration  of  the  Notes.  The  use  of  this  Fund  appears  in  the  Eleven 
Annual  Reports,  as  follows :  — 

The  Expenditures  are 

For  Explorations  and  Collections $30,527  35 

ForSalary  and  Incidentals 20,469  79 

For  Erection  of  the  Building 52.7H({  92 

For  IncidenUUa  of  the  Building 207  68 

And  there  it  now  Invested. 

For  Collection  Fund,  at  par 56.031  42 

For  Professor's  Fund,  at  par 45,000  00 

For  Building  Fund,  at  par 61,(i54  48 

ie2.6a'5  90 

$150,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  7  per  cent.,  in  11  years  will 

amount  to $265,500  00 


STEPIIBN   SALISBURY,   Treasurer. 
Cam BBIDOB,  February  18, 1878. 
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I>r. 

Stephen  Salisburt,  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Miueum  of  American  Arckaoloffjf  and 

1877.  For  Collection  Fund. 

Jan.     17.    To  Balance  of  Acooiint $1,799  S8 

July      8.    To  recM  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  credit  for  payment.  May  10  100  00 

July      6.    To  recM  «  months'  Interest  on  Balance  of  Won'eHler 

A  Nashua  K.  R.  Note  of  July  5,  187A.  6  per  cent.  .         288  96 
July      6.    To  reuM  G  months'  Interent  on  worcctiter  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5, 1876, 5  per  cent.    ...  42  89 

281  25 

July      6.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcef^ter  Gas  Lin^ht 

Co.  Note,  to  Ut.  li  per  cent.  (5  per  c>eut.  after)  .     .  39  00 

July      6.    Tore4-M(i  months' Inieient  on  Worcenter  Gan  Light 

Co.  Note,  to  ibt,  a  per  cent.  (5  per  cent,  alter)       •  18  00 


July       7.    To  recM  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  Specie  6  per 

cent.  Notes  to  1st.  fi.l^.*).  Gold,  h15\  per  cent.      .       1,184  00 

July  7.  To  rec'd  six  monthx'  Interest  on  Mnss.  Specie  5  per 
cent.  Prof.  Fund  Notes,  to  Jbt,  $1,125,  Gold,  at  d^ 
per  cent 1,18&  06 


67  00 


2,308  12 


Aug.    18.    To  recM  for  Worco^'ter  &  Xafihua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  July 

.%  IH7ii.  $1,(>V1  Hi).  Interest  5  per  cent..  $1U  SH    .     .  1,702  24 

Oct.       5.    To  rec'd  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  cr  dit  for  payment,  July  .Si         400  00 
Oct.       ft.    To  rec'd  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  lor  Reports  sold  8  12 

406  12 

Nov.    26.    To  recM  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  credit  for  payment, 

August  24 300  00 

Not.    28.    To  rec'd  on  part  of  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Noteof  July5, 1875 SOO  00 

1878. 
Jan.       3.    To  rec'd  6  months*  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

to  Ist  iuht..  $1.12.%  Gohl,  at  i  iM'i  per  cent.  .     .     .       1,15.1  83 
Jan.       3.    To  recM  «  miinlh-'lntcrcMt  on  Mjiks  h  percent.  Notes 

of  Professor  Fund,  to  l^t.  $1.1-J5,  Goid,  ut  2  1)-16 

per  cent 1.153  82 

Jan.       7.    To  rec'd  0  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note,  to  1st.  )U  5  percent 32  50 

Jan.       7.    To  received  6  niontli.»'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas 

Liglit  Co.  Note,  to  l»t,  ut  5  per  cent IS  00 

47  30 

Jan.     17.    To  roc'd  Interest  to  ."ith  inst..  on  Balance  Worcester 

ft  NasliUH  R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  lb75      ...  235  80 


2;i07  65 


Curried  forward  $  1 0.0»7  W 
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Cp. 

EtJutoloffif  in  eonneetion  with  Harvard  Univertity,  in  Annual  Cash  Account,  Jan.  23, 1878. 

i8n. 

Jan.     19.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  aoconnt  of  Explora- 

tionA  in  Utah,  $100;  I*oRt  Orders,  60  cento  .    .    .  $100  50 

Jan.     90.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah,  $100:  Post  Orders,  50  cento  ...  10050 

Feb.       3.    By  paid  Rentof  Snfe  DepoHit .HO  00 

Feb.      5.    By  pairl  Harvard  College.  Rent  of  Booms,  to  1st  inst.  760  00 

Feb.     88.    By  paid  W.  J.  Mclntire,  for  Antique  Specimens,  fVom 

Prebyoloir  litiandH,  A.  T 76  00 

Apr.  3.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months  Salary  .  $4.*^)  00 
Apr.  3.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  EngraviuKs.  Report  100  00 
Apr.      3.    By  paid  Augustus  Story,  balance  for  Photographs    .  23  60 

Apr.      3.    By  p:ud  HaHlings  A  Co.,  for  Photogi-aphs  of  Gas 

Tablets 4  00 

Apr.  3.  By  paid  George  .7.  Engelman.  for  Missouri  Pottery  .  200  00 
Apr.      3.    By  paid  A.  J.  Colburn,  for  Indian  Skeleton  and  Stone 

Implements 20  00 

I  Apr.      3.    By  paid  Sawin'A  Cambridge  Express lU  10 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books       ...  10  76 

Apr.      8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  •    .  11  33 

I  838  68 

Apr.    27.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Binding  Reports   ....  30  23 

May       8.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
I  tions  in  Utah.  $100;  PoKt  Orders,  60  cto.      ...  10060 

I  May     10.    By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Ex- 

I  pense  of  Moving 100  00 

!  June    11.    By  paid  8.  F.  Baird,  for  Cants  of  Faces  of  Indians     .  160  00 

I  June    21.    By  pniil  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 

tions in  i;t:ih.  $100;  Poxt  Orders,  60  centn  ...  100  60 

.Inly  3.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam.  Curator,  t»ne  quarter'ti  Sniary  4.50  00 
July  3.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Expen^^es  of  Moving  i:{6  02 
Julv       H.    ny  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curatr)r,  Incitieulals    ...  85  10 

July      3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curator,  Books 16  00 

July      3.    By  piiid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  sundry  expenses 

of  Moving 200  00 

886  T2 

July     24.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Printing  Report    ....  096  16 

July     31.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

purchase  of  Collections .         200  00 

July     31.    By  mi  id  F.  W    Putnam.  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

Explorations  in  the  South 200  00 

Joly     31.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  for  Explorations  in  New 

Jersey 60  00 

450  00 

Aug.    10.    By  paid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California,  $2.o0  Gold;  premium  6|  per  cent., 

$13  12;  Telegraph  Transfer,  S-'^.-iS 268  45 

Aug.    11.    By  paid  J.  N.  CurtlH,  Janitor,  for  July 60  00 

Aug.    11.    By  paid  Henry  Gillman,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Florida 100  00 

160  00 

Aug.    17.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora* 

tinns  in  New  JtTHey 60  00 

Aug.    24.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  accoont  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah 300  00 

Sept.     8.    By  paid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California.  $160  Gold,  at  34  ))er  rent 166  26 

Oct.        8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curator,  one  quarter's  Salary         460  00 

0(;t.       8.    By  paifl  J.  N.  Curtis,  pay  as  Janitor  for  August  and 

September 100  00 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Explorations  in 

Tennessee!  Appropriated  Julv  31) 30165 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  F.  \V.  Putunm.  Ciinttor.  for  Collections  pur- 
chased (Appropriated  July  31)       61  70 

Oct.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals    .     .  77  22 

990  47 

Oct.      15.    By  paid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California.  $100,  Gold,  at  3|  per  cent.      ...  103  25 

'Sot,    20.    By  paid  Walworth  Man'f 'g  Co.,  for  Fire  Irons,  etc.  .  20  10 

Carried /ancurd  $6,4.50  41 
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r>r. 


Brought  forward 


•10,097  06 


$10,097  06 
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Not. 

26. 

Not. 

96. 

Not. 

96. 

Not. 

96. 

Not. 

96. 

Not. 

26. 

Dec 

28. 

1878. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 
Jnn. 
Jan. 

8. 
8. 
8. 

Jan.    23. 


Brought  forward 

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  aceoant  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah        80  SO 

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  one-half  of  appropria- 
tion for  Exploration  in  Mexico SOO  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Explorations  in 

Tennessee       900  00 

By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Mis- 
souri Pottery 45  00 

By  paid  Paul  .Schumacher,  for  balance  for  Collec- 
tions in  California 45  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals  .    .         118  41 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  fior 
Plates  in  Report 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  one  quarter, 

to  l(*t 450  00 

By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnnm.  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books  26  75 
By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Inci« 

dentals 41  18 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtlt*,  Janitor,  3  months  pay  to  1st      .  150  00 

By  paid  $^awin*H  Express irv)  07 

By  paid  £.  T.  Jeuks,  for  Tin  Cases 10  00 

By  Cash  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer 


C?r. 

$6,460  41 


938  91 
200  00 


841  60 
1,666  14 


$10,007  06 


L 
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I>r. 


187: 

r. 

Jan. 
Feb. 

17. 
5. 

Apr. 

4. 

Apr. 

.  4. 

Apr. 

i. 

May 

8. 

July 

7. 

July 

7. 

Oct. 

2. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

6. 

8. 

Oct. 

17. 

1878 
Jan. 

1. 
8. 

Jan.      8. 


For  Building  Fund, 

To  Balance  in  hands  or  Treafiurer 

To  recM  on  sale  of  $2,()00  Worcester  ft  Na.Mbna  R.  B. 

Bonds,  at  3  per  cent,  advance,  and  Interest     .    . 
To  roc'd  6  months'  Intorcet  on  Worcester  ft  Nashua 

R.  R.  7  per  cent.  Bond'^  to  lAt     ...*..     .         316  00 
To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Boston,  B.  ft  Gardner 

R.  R.  7  per  cent.  Bonds  to  Ist 175  00 

To  rec'd  Dividend  on  State  Bank  Stock,  2i  per  cent.         105  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  Boston,  B.  ft  Gardner  R.  R.  Bonds, 
fii.ono.  at  1  per  cent,  advance  and  Interest       .     . 

To  rec'd  d  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  6  per  cent. 

Notes,  to  1st.  Gold 1,900  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above,  $1,500  Gold,  at  5\  per  cent.  78  76 

To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  ft  Nashua 
R.  R.  Co.  Bonds        

To  rec'd  Dividend  on  Stnte  Bank  Stock,  i\  i>er  cent. 

To  rec'd  on  nale  of  $0,000  Worcester  ft  Nashua  R.  R. 
Co.  7  per  cent.  Bonds  at  0  per  cent,  and  Interest, 
$12.25 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  4'2  shares  of  State  N.  Bank  at  8^ 
percent 

To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Spe- 
cie Notes,  to  1st  inst..  Gold 1,600  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above,  $1,500,  Gold,  at  2  0-lG  per 

cent.       38  44 


322  60 

2,108  60 


696  00 
6,060  91 

1,578  75 

315  00 
106  00 

0,652  25 
4,646  60 


1,538  44 


$26,749  06 
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Cr. 


1877. 

Feb. 

5. 

Feb. 

27. 

May 

7. 

Blay 

7. 

May 

14. 

June 

4. 

July 

5. 

July 

6. 

July 

5. 

July 

5. 

July 

18. 

Aug. 

1. 

1                   •Au£r. 

3. 

Aug. 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

11. 

For  Building  Fund. 

By  paid  John  Farqnhar  St  Sons,  for  Roof  of  Bnildiog 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
By  paid  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith,  on  account  of  Iron  Work 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  acooant   .    . 

By  paid  John  Mack,  on  account  of  Plastering  .  , 
By  paid  John  Mack,  on  account  of  Plastering  .  . 
By  paid  John  Mack,  Balant^e  on  Contract,  Plastering 

By  paid  Waldo  Bi-os.,  for  Tiles       

By  paid  Joseph  W.  Gi-eggs,  for  Tiles 

By  paid  Edward  F.  Meary,  for  Tiles 

By  paid  Hancock  ft  Greeley,  on  account  of  Carpentry 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
By  paid  Itobert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  bis 

order  to  Th.  Lyman 

By  paid  William  Lnnib,  bill  of  Plumbing  .... 
BypaidF.  P.  Canlleld,  bill  of  Elevator 

By  paid  Hancock  ft  Greely.  balance  of  Carpentry     . 
By  paid  G.  W.  ft  F.  Smith,  balance  of  Iron  Work 
By  paid  Walworth  Man'f 'g  Co.,  for  Steam  Apparatus 
By  paid  Wm.  C.  Poland  ft  Sons,  balance  of  Masonry 

'  By  paid  Joseph  W.  Greggs,  for  Slate 

By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  for  balance  of  $2,500,  as 
Architect 

Not.  20.  By  paid  Bliss  ft  Perkins,  for  Gas  fittings  .... 
Not.  20.  By  paid  W.  H.  Wcntworth  ft  Co.,  for  Soapstone  .  . 
Sot.    20.    By  paid  American  Rubber  Co.,  for  Stoppings  .     .     . 


1.250  00 
200  00 

2,187  38 
250  00 

1,450  00 
500  00 
800  00 

1,556  22 

2,500  UO 

225  00 

125  00 
070  18 

1,226  00 

143  60 

52  12 

134  50 

470  12 
600  00 

2,552  17 
1.470  :m 
1.918  70 
6,031  14 
8  43 

1878. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

H. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

17. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museam  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Twelfth  Ap- 
nual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  in  January,  1879. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THK  RECORDS. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1879.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  this  day  at  noon  in  the  Museum,  Cambridge.  Present : 
Messrs.  Winthuop,  Adams,  Salisbury,  Wheatland,  BouvA,  and  the 
Curator. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  again  stated  his  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  of  Treasurer,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  hold  the  funds  as  ex-treasurer  until  the  completion 
of  arrangements  now  pending  for  the  future  care  of  the  same. 

The  Report  of  the  Curator  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  the  Curator  were  agreed  to  and  unani- 
mously .voted,  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  as  ex-treasurer,  was  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Curator  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  income  to  meet  the  same. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Henry  Wheatland, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


REPORT  OP  THE  CUIiATOR. 


To  the    Truster's  of  the   Peaboily   Museum  of  Archceology  a7id 
Ethnology  i  — 

Gentlemen: — Since  your  tneoting  here,  not  quite  a  3'ear  ago, 
much  valuable  material  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  ;  indeed 
during  no  preceding  year  have  tlie  operations  of  the  Museum  been 
so  extendeil,  nor  have  larger  returns  ever  been  received  from  ex- 
plorations conducted  under  its  directions.  The  special  explorations 
referred  to  ma}'  be  briefly  recorded  as  follows :  — 

The  continnation  of  Dr,  AbbolVs  toork  in  New  Jersey.  This  has 
increased  in  importance,  and  several  thousand  stone  implements, 
with  numerous  other  articles,  including  two  human  crania,  have 
been  the  tangible  results  to  the  Museum. 

As  it  is  Dr.  Abbott's  desire  to  continue  his  field  work  during 
the  present  season  and  make  still  more  extended  researches  be- 
fore presenting  a  full  report  on  the  Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  state,  at  this  time,  that  he  has  had 
continued  good  fortune  in  finding  the  rude  stone  implements  of 
the  gravel  beds  along  the  Delaware  River,  and  that  he  has  brought 
to  light  from  ancient  graves  and  ploughed  fields,  formerly  village 
sites,  several  forms  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  which 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  two  human  crania,  received  from  Dr.  Abbott,  are  of  par- 
ticular interest ;  one  probably  being  the  skull  of  a  Shawnee  Indian, 
while  the  other,  which  is  of  entirely  different  shape,  small,  long, 
and  very  thick,  was  found  in  the  gravel  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  lead  to  a  belief  in  its  very  great  antiquity. 

The  continuation  of  Mr,  Schumacher* s  explorations  in  Southern 

California.     Although  Mr.  Schumacher  was  obliged  lo  expend  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  during 

the  early  part  of  the  year  in  an  exploration  for  antiquities  in  the 
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southern  part  of  California,  which  was  principally  negative  in 
result,  he  afterwards  made  another  trip  to  a  portion  of  the  Island 
of  Santa  Catalina  (which  he  had  only  partially  explored  during 
the  preceding  year)  and  there  obtained  very  important  additions 
to  his  former  collection,  including  several  unique  articles.   * 

While  on  his  trip  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  fi-ora 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Colorado  River,  Mr.  Schumacher  passed  sev- 
eral days  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  old 
Spanish  missions,  and  obtained  as  perfect  a  representation  as  pos- 
sible of  their  manufactures,  including  a  large  number  of  the  beau- 
tiful water-tight  baskets  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

He  also  secured  a  good  supply  of  native  pottery,  made  by 
coiling  cylinders  of  clay  upon  themselves,  which  is  probably  the 
most  widely  distributed  method  of  manufacture  among  primitive 
potters.  From  Mr.  Schumacher's  notes  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  and  of  the  method  of  making  vessels  of  clay  by  the 
Indians  of  southeastern  California,  I  have  prepared  a  short  paper 
hereto  annexed. 

The  explorations  of  Mr,  Henry  Gillman  in  the  vicinity  of  Aledo, 
Florida.  The  result  of  Mr.  Gillman's  examination  of  several 
burial  mounds  in  northern  Florida,  while  meagre  in  regaixl  to 
specimens,  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  a  paper  presented  by 
him  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  ^^  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  what  he  believes  was  the  utilization  of  human  crania  as  cine- 
rary urns  by  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Florida.  The  explo- 
ration of  the  mound,  which  contained  this  supposed  unique  method 
of  disposing  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  was  undertaken  while  acting 
for  the  Museum,  and  the  fragments  of  the  crania  referred  to  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  Gillman,  also,  during  his  explorations,  obtained  portions  of 
several  vessels  of  clay  ;  two  of  which  are  of  extreme  interest  from 
their  superior  character  and  close  resemblance  to  the  best  pottery 
from  the  Ohio  mounds. 

One  of  these  fragments  is  of  a  large  bowl-like  vessel  with  a 
smooth  surface,  upon  which  is  an  inscribed  scroll  pattern  of  good 
design  and  execution ;  the  other  is  a  portion  of  a  large  vessel  of 
red  pottery,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  very  broad  and  deep 
grooves.  This  vessel  (of  which  unfortunately  only  one  large 
fragment  was  found)  must  have  been  ver}*  much  like  one  from  a 
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moand  in  Ohio,  which  is  figured  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  on 
their  plate  46. 

Numerous  other  fragments  of  pottery,  of  forms  common  ia  the 
burial  mounds  and  in  the  npper  beds  of  the  shellheaps  of  Florida, 
were  also  obtained,  as  well  as  a  few  arrowpolnts,  numerous  flint 
and  jasper  chips,  and  human  bones  exhibiting  signs  of  having  been 
partially  burnt. 

From  one  of  the  mounds  Mr.  Gillman  obtained  an  egg-8ha^>ed 
vessel  of  clay,  which  has  a  thiclc  silicate  glaze  on  the  inside  and 
about  its  mouth.  A  detailed  description  of  this  vessel  has  been 
given  by  him  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  December  last.  In 
his  remarks  upon  this  jar  he  states  that  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  finding  of  a  glazed  jar  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  North 
America,  and  regards  it  as  an  important  discovery,  showing  that 
the  art  of  glazing  pottery  was  known  to  the  ancient  Americans. 

This  jar  is  now  with  the  collection  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  and 
I  am  forced  to  state  that  the  conditions  of  apparent  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  mound  in  which  the  jar  was  found,  has  probably 
led  the  discoverer  into  error ;  as  there  can  hardl}'  be  a  doubt  that 
the  jar  in  question  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

No  North  American  nation  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  so 
far  as  yet  known,,  had  acquired  the  art  of  giving  a  silicate  glaze 
to  pottery ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  salt-like  glaze 
given  to  the. pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  nation,  and  the  thick 
varnish-like  glaze  used  by  old  nations  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico;  but  these  arc  entirely  different  from  the  thick  silicate 
glaze  seen  on  the  jar  from  Florida.  Then,  again,  the  many  ex- 
plorations of  burial  mounds  in  Florida  have  proved  conclusively 
that  a  large  number  of  these  tumuli  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  and  many  European  articles  of  pottery,  brass,  iron, 
gold,  glass,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  some  mounds  of  apparent 
great  antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  particularly  to  the  tumuli  of  Florida 
that  we  must  turn  to  prove  the  continuance  of  mound  building,  by 
some  Indian  tribes,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Explorations  in  Central  America.  Acting  under  a  special  ap- 
propriation, which  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mu- 
seum to  renew,  if  it  is  possible.  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  and  careful  collector,  residing  in  Nicaragua,  has 
ma<ie  very  important  researches  in  relation  to  the  ancieU't  nations 
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of  that  region ;  and  has  forwarded  to  the  Museum  an  interesting 
collection  of  pottery,  and  other  articles,  including  a  few  human 
crania,  from  the  graves,  mounds,  and  caves  of  several  places  in 
Nicaragua.  He  has  also,  at  great  labor  and  pains,  made  careful 
drawings  of  the  carvings  on  tlie  walls  of  several  caves,  and  upon 
stones  in  their  vicinity. 

Dr.  Flint  has  also  investigated  some  of  the  ancient  shellheaps 
of  Nicaragua,  and  feels  confident  that  he  has  obtained  evidence 
proving  the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  race  in  Central  America. 

As  Dr.  Flint's  views  will  be  embodied  in  extracts  from  his 
letters,  which  I  propose  to  bring  together  as  special  papers  to 
accompany  future  reports,  I  will  here  simply  call  attention  to 
the  interest  attached  to  the  drawings  of  the  rock  carvings,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reproduce  in  the  next  report,  and  to  the  large 
collection  of  burial  urns,  jars,  vases,  dishes,  and  many  other 
articles  of  clay  obtained  from  the  burial  mounds.  Some  of 
these  vessels  are  of  peculiar  shapes  and  others  are  elaborately 
ornamented  by  carving,  and  in  color.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
figures  of  many  of  these  Jars  in  a  future  report  accompanied  by 
a  full  description  of  the  collection. 

Explorations  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  Palmer.  Although  Dr.  Palmer 
has  been  nearly  the  whole  year  in  Mexico  engaged  in  making 
collections  of  antiquities,  and  of  articles  which  will  illustrate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  such  Indian  tribes  as  still  retain  their 
primitive  habits,  I  shall  defer  extended  notice  of  his  work  until 
the  next  report,  as  the  specimens  already  received  at  the  Museum 
will  not  be  arranged  and  catalogued  until  Dr.  Palmer's  return, 
which  will  probably  be  in  a  few  weeks.  Suffice  it  now  to  mention, 
that  fourteen  large  cases  have  arrived  from  him,  and  that  two  other 
invoices  are  on  the  way. 

Continuation  of  the  explorations  in  Tennessee.  Acting  under 
my  directions,  Mr.  Curtis  has  continued  the  work  I  began  in 
Tennessee,  by  exploring  several  village  sites  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  in  futherance  of  my  desire  to  make  such  a  thorough 
research  among  the  ancient  mounds  and  cemeteries  of  this  im- 
portant centre  of  an  ancient  American  nation,  as  will  secure  for 
the  Museum  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  that  remains 
of  this  ancient  people,  and  furnish  the  means  for  preparing  such  a 
com\jrehensive  report  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
From  the  material  now  received  from  the  mounds  and  stone  graves 
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of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  ancient 
people  of  that  valley  with  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri 
is  already  sufficient  to  warrant  the  statement,  which  every  ad- 
ditional collection  so  far  seems  to  confirm,  that  one  great  nation 
or  people,  probably  having  many  subdivisions  of  tribes  and  vil* 
lages,  formerly  covered  the  country  extending  not  far  from  the 
western  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  eastward  to  the  southern  Alle- 
ghanys,  southward  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  northward 
towards  the  Ohio  valley.  The  exact  limits  in  these  directions, 
and  the  relation  of  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley  with  those  of 
the  south,  are  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  explorations  now  in 
progress  and  in  contemplation  by  the  Museum  will  in  time  prob- 
ably solve  this  interesting  question.  In  this  brief  notice  of  the 
continuation  of  the  explorations  in  Tennessee  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  man}'  favors  received  from  the  hospitable  and  generous 
people  of  the  state,  who,  from  their  appreciation  of  the  work  in 
hand,  have  added  largely  to  the  collections  by  giving  to  the 
Museum  many  interesting  articles  found  in  former  3'ears,  and  have 
in  many  wa^'s  aided  in  the  work  of  exploration,  —  often  permitting 
the  thorough  examination  of  mounds  and  cemeteries  by  the  agents 
of  the  Museum,  while  very  properly  refusing  permits  to  incompe- 
tent investigators  and  mere  collectors  of  curiosities.  In  the  ex- 
tended report  which  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  allude  particularly  to  the  many  favors  received. 

Cahokia  Mound,  In  company  with  several  gentlemen  from  St. 
Louis  I  had  the  good  fortune  in  September  last  to  visit  the  largest 
mound  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.^     Although  this 

>  Brackenridge  (Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol,  1,  new  series),  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
laifre  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  vnlleys  (1813),  refers  to  one  "near  Wash- 
inf^toD  (M.  T.)  146  leet  in  height."  The  mound  thus  designated  Is  unquevStionably 
identical  with  the  one  descrilied  in  tlic  Appendix  of  Rrackenridge's  "  Views  of  Lou- 
isiana" (1814).  p.  278,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Schomerhorn,  who  states  that  ''at  Sutzertown,  M.  T. 
six  miles  from  Washington,  Is  a  very  remarkable  mound.  •  •  •  Its  fonm  Is  a  paral- 
lelogram  «  •  *  and  measured  outride  of  the  ditch  contains  more  than  f^ix  ncres.  The 
first  elevation  is  forty  feet,  the  area  of  which  mav  contain  four  a»ircs."  On  tliis  level 
portion  are  several  mounds,  one  of  which  is  ••tdflrhty-six"  feet  liigh,  measured  ftom  the 
base  of  the  lower  structure,  and  another  *'  whose  height  is  fifty  feet,  but  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  higher.*' 

Rev.  Mr.  MIIN.  I.  c.  p.  280.  also  communicates  an  account  of  this  mound  to  Mr. 
Brackeniidge  in  which  the  following  dimensions  are  given :  Area,  measured  at  the 
base,  bflween  three  and  four  acres.  ••  The  mound  was  raised  46  feet  al)ove  the  common 
level  of  the  ground;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  line  was  raised  a  large  mound  of  a 
circniar  form.  40  feet  above  tlie  flrst  level  of  the  fortification,  making  the  distance  fiom 
the  top  of  the  mound  86  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground.'*  Mr.  Mills  then 
states  that  the  mounds  had  long  been  cultivated  and  Uiat  they  were  probably  reduced 
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mound  has  been  described  or  alluded  to  by  man}''  writers,  there 
exists  considerable  confusion  in  regard  to  its  name,  size,  and 
exact  location,  and  Col.  Foster,  in  his  ^^  Pre-historic  races  of  the 
United  States"  (p.  107),  actually  regrets  that  *4t  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  levelling  influence  of  modern  improvement." 

By  several  writers,  the  name  of  '^Monks'  Mound'*  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  tumulus,  under  the  belief  that  the  settlement 
of  the  order  of  La  Trappe  was  upon  its  summit.  The  statements 
of  Bracken ridge,^  who  visited  the  place  in  18 11,  while  the  Trappists 
still  had  their  settlement,  show,  however,  that  the  mound  upon 
which  the  Monks  were  located  was  the  smaller  structure,  of  a 
similar  shape,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
^^  great  mound,"  and  that  the  apron  of  Cahokia  Mound  was  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden  and  its  summit  was  then  planted  with 
wheat.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Ca- 
hokias  of  the  time  of  La  Salle  were  the  builders  of  this,  or  of 
other  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  an  extinct  tribe  of  American  Indiana  in 
connection  with  this  monument  of  an  unknown  American  Nation, 
rather  than  that  of  a  religious  order  of  foreign  origin. 


"SO or  40  feet,  which  latter  ninaber  niMed  to  the  80  feet,  Us  preeeat  height,  woalil  mako 
it  18ft  fec't  above  the  Kroiiml  at  itH  base." 

From  these  accounts  the  actual  height  of  the  hlghet^t  point  on  the  mound,  about  the 
year  1813,  was  8tf  feet,  tnd  the  ettltnated  original  lieight  by  Mr.  Schemcrhom,  90  feet, 
by  Mr.  Milld  126  feet,  and  given  by  Bracken lidge,  probably  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or 
typographical  error,  at  140  lect.  A:s  will  be  neen  (Vom  t>ie  above  figures,  this  mound  U 
thus  fHr  below  Cahokia  in  its  area,  and  if  the  estimited  height  of  the  small  mound, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  removed  IVom  the  top  of  Cahokia,  should  be  added  to  its 
present  height  Cahokia  wouM  have  its  hjgheitt  point  over  one  hundrad  feet  above  the 
surrounding  land,  and  as  the  forty  feet  of  erosion  allowed  by  Mr.  Mills  is  a  Tery 
liberal  allowance,  it  is  probable  that  Cahokia  originally,  as  at  proseut,  was  provided 
with  the  highest  summit. 
For  later  ob«>ervations  on  the  Soltzcrtown  mound  see  Squier  and  Davis,  p,  117. 

>  Views  of  Loni.iiana,  1814.  p.  188.  and  Appemiie  p.  287.  On  the  last  quoted  page  this 
Binaller  monifi,  which,  if  any  is  to  be  so  designated,  should  be  called  The  Monks' 
Mound,  is  stated  to  be  "  about^^^  yards  high,"  evidently  a  misprint  for  fitly  foet. 

Fentherctonhaugh,  "Excursion  through  the  Slave  States"  in  1SI4^,  New  York.  1844, 
pp.  6(i-7.  also  states  that  the  settlement  of  the  Monks  was  upon  the  smaller  mound  to 
the  west,  but  at  the  time  of  his  vinit  the  building  in  which  they  lived  had  been  levelled 
witli  the  gi-ound  and  but  few  remains  of  it  were  visible.  He  also  states  that  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  a  Mr.  Hill  wa**  living  in  a  house  he  had  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Great 
Mound,  and  that  *' Mr.  Rill  laid  the  foundation  of  liis  dwelling  upon  an  eminence  he 
foun<l  on  the  summit  of  his  elevated  territory,  and  upon  digging  into  it,  found  larg* 
human  bones,  with  Indian  pottery,  stone  axes,  and  tomahawks  " 

Latrobe,  "The  Runibler  in  North  America,"  New  York,  \&Vi»  visited  the  mound  on 
the  Cahokia  in  18:t3,  and  giveH,  Vol.  II.  p.  18,  a  similar  statement  to  tlte  above  in  relation 
to  the  former  settlement  of  the  Monks. 


Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  nboiit  sixty  other  moiiDdsi 
of  more  thaa  ordinary  size,  several  in  the  vicinity  being  from  50 


PlanorCnliokiiiUaii 


to  60  feet  in  height,  and  of  various  forms,  Cahokia  Mound,  rising 
by  four  platforms,  or  terraces,  to  a  heiglit  of  about  one  hundred 
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feet,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  twelve  acres,  holds  a  relation 
to  the  other  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  similar  to  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  to  the  other  monuments  of  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Nile. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick,  a  careful 
and  zealous  archaeologist,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  interesting 
monument,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  other  gentlemen,  not  only 
made  a  survey  of  the  whole  group  of  which  Cahokia  is  the  prom- 
inent figure,  but  has  also  prepared  two  accurate  models  of  the 
mound  itself;  copies  of  which  have  been  promised  to  the  Museum.^ 

One  of  these  models  (Fig.  1)  represents  the  mound  as  it  now 
appears,  with  its  once  level  platform  and  even  slopes  gullied, 
washed,  and  worn  away ;  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  is  in  the  form  of 
a  restoration,  showing  the  mound  as  it  probably  existed  before 
the  plough  of  the  white  man  had  destro3'ed  its  even  sides  and 
hard  platforms,  and  thus  given  nature  a  foothold  for  her  destructive 
agencies.  I  have  also  in  Fig.  3  shown  the  elevation  of  the  mound 
from  the  west  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  The  projecting  portion 
(A)  from  the  apron  (B)  points  nearly  due  south. 

Probably  this  immense  tumulus  was  not  erected  primaril}*  as  a 
burial  mound,  though  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  From  the 
present  evidence  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  made  in  order 
to  obtain  an  elevated  site  for  some  particular  ])urposc  ;  presumably 
an  important  public  building.  One  fact,  however,  which  I  observed, 
indicated  that  a  great  length  of  time  was  occupied  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  that  its  several  level  i)latforms  may  have  been  the  sites  of 
many  lodges,  which,  possibly,  may  have  been  placed  upon  ssuch 
artificial  elevations  in  order  to  avoid  the  malaria  of  a  district,  the 
settlement  of  which  in  former,  as  in  recent  times,  was  likely  due 
to  the  prolific  and  easily  cultivated  soil ;  or,  more  likely,  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  from  enemies.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude, 
is  that  everywhere  in  the  gullies,  and  over  the  broken  surface 
of  the  mound,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  which  it  is  composed, 
are  quantities  of  broken  vessels  of  clay,  flint  chips,  arrow- 
heads, charcoal,  bones  of  animals,  etc.,  apparentl}'  the  refuse 
of  a  numerous  people ;  of  course  it  is  possible  that  these  remains, 
80  unlike  the  homogeneous  structure  of  an  ordinary  mound,  may 
be  the  simple  refuse  of  numerous  feasts  that  ma}'  have  taken 

*  As  these  models  were  received  Jiittt  ns  this  re|>ort  was  going  to  press,  1  hnve  had 
the  Accompanying  illustrations  prepared  from  them  as  furnishing  the  most  accurate 
representaUoD  I  have  seen  of  this  important  tumulus. 


pI^Lce  on  the  mound   at  various  times  during  its  construction. 
The  first  iiiteriiretalion,  however,  is  as  well  bome  out  as  any 


other  from  our  present  knowleilge  of  this  mound;  the  stnicture 
nml  object  of  which  cannot  be  I'ully  understood  until  a  tliorough 
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examination  has  been  ma<le,  and  while  such  an  examination  is 
desirable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  and  imposing  mon- 
ument will  never  meet  the  fate  which  Col.  Foster, 
nnder  a  false  impression^  due  to  a  confusion  of 
names  and  places,  mourns  as  having  already  oc- 
curred. 

Ancient  Indian  Quarry  near  Washington^  D.  C. 
Mr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds,  of  Washington,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  ancient  quarry  on  the  Potomac, 
has  kindly  sent  to  the  Museum  an  important  col- 
lection of  fragments  of  soapstone  pots  obtained 
at  the  quarry,  of  which  he  has  furnished  an  ac- 
count, with  remarks  upon  the  method  of  making 
the  pots.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Reynolds  is  hereto 
annexed,  and  will  be  fotmd  to  be  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Indian  quarries  of  California  and  Rhode 
Island,  described  in  the  last  report. 

Description  of  an  Anciei\t  Stone  Pueblo,  The 
Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  having  made,  during  the 
past  year,  a  special  trip  to  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  ancient  ruins  and  Cliff-houses  of  that  archse- 
ologically  interesting  part  of  our  country,  has 
furnished  the  Museum  with  a  ground  plan  and 
description  of  a  remarkable  ancient  ruin  of  a 
Stone  Pueblo  which  he  examined  on  the  Animas 
River,  New  Mexico.  This  plan  I  have  had  re- 
drawn on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  it  is  also  given  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  which  is 
herewith  presented  for  printing  in  full  as  one  of 
the  special  papers  of  this  Report. 

The  Social  Organization  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans is  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  important  se- 
ries of  papers  by  Mr.  Bandelier,  which  I  also  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  connection  with  this  Report. 

Cranial  Measurements,     During  the  past  year  a  large  number 

*  The  deKtrnctlon  of  "  Big  Mound  "  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  within  the 
city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  probably  led  Col.  Foster  into  error. 


a 
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of  human  crania  have  been  received,  and,  with  many  others  be- 
longing to  the  same  groups,  obtained  in  previous  years,  have  been 
measured,  principally  by  Miss  Smith  acting  nnder  the  special  di* 
rcctions  of  Mr.  Can*.  As  Mr.  Carr  contemplates  speeding  the 
greater  pai*!  of  the  present  year  in  Europe,  with  special  reference 
to  the  study  of  the  crania  in  the  principal  collections  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  measurements  used  by 
craniologists  abroad,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  print  in  this 
Beport  simply  the  tables  relating  to  the  important  collection  of 
crania  from  Califoi-nia. 

The  Additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  have  been 
of  exceeding  interest  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  former 
corresponding  period.  Over  three  thousand  entries  of  articles 
received  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue ;  and  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  easily  seeing  the  accumulations  of  the 
3'ear,  all  the  additions  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  col- 
lection to  which  I  have  previously  alluded)  have  been  placed  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  new  cases ;  thus  completely  filling  one 
gallery,  as  well  as  many  of  the  shelves  about  you. 

While  the  extended  explorations,  with  a  few  important  pur- 
chases during  the  year,  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the 
larger  portion  of  these  specimens,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
man}'  have  been  given  by  friends  of  the  Museum,  and  to  a  few 
special  collections  I  have  gi*eat  pleasure  in  calling  your  particular 
attention. 

By  far  the  most  important  gift  during  the  year  is  that  from 
Mr.  Clarknce  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1873. 

This  important  addition  is  not  only  of  considerable  value,  but 
also  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
Museum,  as  it  provides  us  with  a  choice  general  collection  of 
ancient  bronze  implements  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  which 
we  were  in  need  of  for  comparison,  and  also  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  our  already  large  collection  from  the  Swiss  Lakes.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  enumeration  on  another  page,  the  articles  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes  cover  one  hundred  entries  in  the  catalogue,  and 
include  among  other  choice  specimens,  stone  implements  still  in 
their  original  sockets  and  handles  of  horn. 

Another  hundred  entries  are  given  to  the  very  interesting  lot 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  includes  several   statuettes  and 
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other  stones  with  hieroglyphics,  numerous  amulets,  scarabei,  etc., 
and  several  articles  in  bronze. 

As  the  Museum  was  very  poorly  supplied  with  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  art,  this  authentic  collection  from  Thebes  is  the  more 
acceptable,  containing  as  it  docs  so  many  choice  and  tj^pical 
specimens.  To  the  rest  of  the  Museum  it  will  bear  a  relation 
similar  to  the  collection  of  ancient  Mexican  ceramic  art  and 
sculpture  received  from  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  whom  we 
have  the  honor  of  classing  among  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
Museum. 

As  the  Moore  collection  is  noted  more  in  detail  on  another 
page,  I  will  only  mention  that  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Museum,  and  the  importance  of  leaving  full  scope 
for  the  arrangement  of  such  materials  as  come  to  it,  Mr.  Moore 
has  presented  this  valuable  collection  without  restrictions. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Knkeland,  of  Boston,  we  are  also  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  gift  of  his  private  collection  of  ethnological  and 
archaeological  material. 

This  collection  is  especially  rich  in  human  crania,  many  of 
which  were  collected  by  the  donor  on  the  Island  of  Maui ;  also 
one  of  a  Hindoo,  two  of  African  negroes,  and  several  of  North 
American  Indians  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Florida.  There  are  also  a  number  of  stone  implements  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  the  United  States ;  also  several  ar- 
ticles from  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  presented  to  Dr.  Kneeland 
by  M.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  and  several  other  interesting  specimens,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  special  list  on  another  page. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Flint,  of  Boston,  while  in  Peru,  we 
received  through  Mr.  Agassiz,  early  in  the  year,  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Titicaoa, 
which  are  unlike  any  previously  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Flint  has 
also  presented  two  large  stones  upon  which  have  been  cut  many 
singular  figures.  These  ancient  rock  inscriptions  from  an  Andean 
pass  are  of  particular  interest  in  comparison  with  those  in  Nic- 
aragua, of  which  we  have  received  drawings  from  Dr.  Earl  Flint, 
and  also  with  the  numerous  carvings  upon  the  rocks  and  walls  of 
caves  in  our  own  country.  When  we  recall  the  difflcuU}'  of  i*e- 
moving  such  large  masses  of  stone  from  the  high  passes  of  the 
Andes  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  and  the  care  required  in  ex- 
huming and  packing  the  fragile  vessels  of  clay,  we  can  but  feel 
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particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Flint  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Museum. 

In  connection  with  this  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian collection,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  several 
Peruvian  crania,  of  the  elongated  type,  referred  to  in  the  last 
report  as  a  portion  of  the  Blalie  collection,  but  not  then  received, 
have  since  been  ad<led  to  the  valuable  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Boston,  and  of  which  a  special  account 
was  given  in  the  last  report. 

To  Mr.  CuARLKS  Derby,  of  Salem,  a  gentleman  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  and  a  trav- 
eller among  the  Pacific  Islands,  we  are  indebted  for  a  small,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  articles  of  native  manufacture 
obtained  by  himself  at  the  Fiji  Islands.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
special  record  of  this  donation,  there  are  several  articles  contained 
in  it  which  probably  could  not  now  be  duplicated,  since  European 
influence  has  modified  the  habits  of  the  natives. 

31r.  Alexander  Aoassiz  has  shown  his  continued  interest  in  the 
Museum,  by  a  transfer  from  the  Zoological  Museum  of  numerous 
specimens,  particularly  those  obtained  by  the  late  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz  from  Indian  tribes  in  Brazil,  during  the  famous  Thayer 
Expedition. 

The  most  important  additions  secured  by  purchase  during  the 
year  consist  of  the  large  lot  of  articles  of  pottery  from  the 
mounds  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  Clcgston  Collection. 

This  last,  purchased  of  Mr.  Wm.  Clogston,  of  Springfield,  is 
particularly  rich  in  Indian  and  Moundbuilders'  pipes,  and  in  the 
singular  perforated  stones  from  the  Ohio  valley.  There  are  also 
several  vessels  of  clay  and  other  articles  found  in  the  mounds  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  account 
of  the  collection  given  in  the  ^'  List  of  Additions,"  it  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  adding  many  forms 
new  to  the  Museum,  or  of  which  we  before  had  but  meagre  repre- 
sentation. It  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  under  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  entries. 

For  the  many  other  additions  during  the  year,  covering  in  all 
over  three  thousand  entries,  I  must  refer  to  the  special  list  of 
donations  and  additions  hereto  annexed. 

The  Library.  In  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  Library  of  the 
Museum  during  the  year,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  to 
the  special  record  of  t^e  hundred  and  odd  volumes  and  pamphlets 
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which  have  been  received ;  although  I  cannot  omit  special  men- 
tion of  the  valuable  donation  of  twenty-two  volumes  of  Japanese 
works  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the  Impbiual  University 
OP  ToKio.  These  volumes  contain  an  account,  with  many  colored 
illustrations,  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Japanese,  and  are  of 
very  great  ethnological  value,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
now  seldom  to  be  obtained. 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  the  continued  efforts  of  Mr. 
Thos.  G.  Gary,  in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  and  the  several  donations 
of  books  and  photographs  which  we  have  received  from  him 
during  the  year.  I  may  here  mention  too,  the  receipt,  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  large  lithographic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  now  hangs  in  this  room,  and  that 
we  have  also  received  one  of  the  medals  struck  by^  oixier  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  additional  memorial  of  the  honored  founder  of  this 
Museum. 

Mr.  Carr,  as  assistant  Curator,  has  been  a  most  faithful  co- 
adjutor, and  while  I  am  personally  indebted  to  him  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  has  given  in  the  many  details  of  administration, 
I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  him  or  to  myself  if  I  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  his  voluntary  services  in  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  LuciEN  Cakr,  Jr.,  I  must  also  express  my  thanks  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  special 
temporary  assistant  for  a  few  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  who  was  appointed  special  assistant  in 
March  last,  has  proved  a  very  important  worker  in  the  Museum; 
and  the  tliorough  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  she  performs 
all  that  is  assigned  to  her,  combined  with  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  year,  renders  the  permanency  of  her  appointment  very  much  to 
be  desired. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  the  position  of  janitor, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Chick  has  been  appointed  in  his  place  and  is  rap- 
idly proving  himself  particularly  adapted  to  the  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  the  building  he  is  now  giving  important 
assistance  in  the  details  of  Museum  work. 

Now  that  the  important  work  of  constructing  the  permanent 
cases  in  the  several  exhibition  rooms  has  fairly  passed  its  trial 
stage  and  is  well  under  way,  the  opportunity  will  soon  be  given 
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for  the  arrangement  of  portions  of  the  collections  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  although,  as  the  erection  of  the  cases,  under  the  present 
careful  and  thorough  s^'stera  of  work,  will  necessarily  be  very 
slowly  proceeded  with,  I  can  only  hope  to  have  the  floor  and 
gallery  of  one  large  exhibition  room  ready  for  public  access  by 
the  close  of  the  present  3'ear.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  building  of  the  cases  at  this 
time,  and  the  success  attained  in  the  efforts  made  now  to  provide 
cases  which  shall  hereafter  protect  the  collections  from  dust  and 
destroying  insects,  the  very  permanence  of  the  collection  itself 
de|)ends,  it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hurry  the  work  and, 
for  the  simple  gratification  of  an  early  display  of  our  treasures, 
run  the  risk  of  their  destruction. 

The  adoption  of  cherry  as  the  wood  best  adapted  to  cases  of 
the  character  desired  for  the  museum,  thus  far,  after  the  trial  of 
nearly  a  year,  seems  to  have  been  fortunate.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  furnish  the  other  rooms  with  the  same  wood,  which,  apparently, 
stands  the  changes  of  our  climate  as  well  as  any  other  kind, 
while  by  its  use  we  are  able  to  have  a  simple  oil  finish, 
thus  avoiding  both  paint  and  varnish  upon  the  outside  of  the 
cases.  After  a  series  of  trials  of  colors,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
one  which,  without  being  tiresome  to  the  eye,  would  furnish  the 
best  avei*nge  background  and  relief  to  the  articles  within  the  case, 
a  shade  of  light  blue  has  been  adopted  for  the  present,  and  so  far 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  regard  to  the  perfect  manner  in 
whicli  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Linden,  has  performed  the  work  on 
the  cases  now  finished,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  With 
this  careful  carpenter  engaged  for  the  other  rooms,  we  can  confi- 
dently rely  upon  the  future  work  being  done  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  feel  confident  that  in  the  end  cases  will  be  secured  which  will 
be  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  attain.  In  other 
respects  many  details  of  construction  have  been  carefully  planned, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  adoption  of  the  Jenks  iron 
shelf-brackets  and  patent  case-lock,  both  of  which  I  regard  as 
essential  to  a  proper  museum  case.  In  addition  to  these  items  I 
must  mention  that  the  backs  of  the  wall  cases  are  formed  by  the 
wall  of  tiie  room  into  which  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  are  set  in 
a  groove  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  cracks  from  opening  at 
the  joints,  and  that  the  tightness  with  which  the  tongued  and 
grooved  doors  fit  is  overcome  by  a  lever  used  in  opening  and 
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closing  tlicm  In  addition  to  the  wall  cases,  a  broad  railing  case 
has  been  made  on  the  same  plan  abont  the  gallery,  and  for  the 
floor  of  the  room  two  large  cases  have  been  planned  and  will 
soon  be  pnt  in  place. 

The  only  other  subject  of  particular  importance  at  this  time,  to 
which  I  bog  to  call  3'our  attention,  is  that  of  the  publication  of  the 
man}'  important  papers  which  are  now  being  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Museum  work.  As  these  papers  will  continually  in- 
crease in  number,  and  will  be  principally  ba^^ed  on  explorations 
mofie  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  or  upon  the  study  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  collected,  they  are  in  every  way  impor- 
tant in  showing  to  the  world  the  results  obtained  in  American 
Architiology  and  Ethnology  through  the  efforts  of  this  Institution, 
and  in  presenting  in  an  imperishable  form  the  knowledge  and  facts 
obtained  from  j^ear  to  year  in  the  departments  of  research  for 
which  it  was  founded.  I  may  also  add  that  the  publication  of 
such  descriptive  papers  and  memoirs  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the 
character  of  the  Museum,  but  also  offers  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  individuals  to  make  it — the  only  one  in  the  country 
which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  this  one  object  —  the  depository 
of  their  archaeological  and  ethnological  treasures. 

Some  special  provision  which  shall  secure  the  proper  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  near  future,  since  to  use,  to  any  great  extent,  our  present 
limited  income  for  this  purpose,  would  prevent  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  articles  which  before  many  years  have  passe<i 
away  may  not  be  obtainable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Pdtnam, 

Curator  Peahody  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jhii.  1ft,  1879. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum. 

13986 — 13939.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  In  different  stages  of  mann- 
fuctare  and  the  stone  implements  used  in  making  tliem,  taken  from  tlie 
ancient  quarry  in  Johnson,  R.  I.,  by  the  Curator,  and  described  in  the 
11th  Annnal  Report,  p.  273. —  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Anokll  of  Provi- 
dence. 

13940 — 13941.  Casts  of  two  earthern  vessels,  the  originals  from  Col- 
chester and  Bolton,  Vt. — By  Puhchasr. 

13942^13945.  A  woman's  dress  from  New  Onlnea;  caps.  Ashing  seine, 
and  an  ornamental  club  with  stone  head  fk'om  Queensland. — Collected  by 
Mr.  C.  £.  Brddomk,  and  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Comparativb 
Zoo  LOOT,  Cambridge. 

13946 — 14007.  Hammerstones  with  and  without  finger  pits,  mullers, 
'^chungke"  stones,  and  celts,  some  of  quartz  very  highly  polished; 
scrapers,  drills,  knives,  spearpolnts,  and  arrowheads  of  flint  from  David- 
son County,  Tennessee ;  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  and  part  of 
a  human  cranium  from  a  cave  on  Cumberland  River;  stone  celts  from 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  and  from  the  Edgeflehl  Mound  near  Nashville ; 
crania  and  human  bones,  shell  beads  and  spoons,  flint  flakes  and  dagger, 
small  discoidal  stones  and  a  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  pots  and 
bowls,  etc.,  plain  and  ornamental,  in  human  and  animal  forms,  from  stone 
graves  on  Cumberland  River,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.— Collected  by  Mr.  E. 
CuKTTSs,  in  continuation  of  the  Explorations  of  Tennnessee  by  the 
Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14008—14012.  Stone  spearpolnts,  celts,  and  a  grooved  stone  axe  from 
Allenton,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Piluno  of  St.  Louis. 

14013—14100.  **  Chnngke"  stone  from  Dixon  Co.,  Tenn. ;  flint  arrow- 
heads, spearpolnts,  knives,  a  stone  celt  and  piece  of  polished  hematite 
ft'om  Jackson  County,  Tenn. ;  crania  and  human  bones,  shell  spoons,  and 
sliell  and  earthern  beads,  bone  Implements,  thirty- three  articles  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  collection  of  stone  implements  consisting  of  daggers,  hoes, 
celts,  arrowheads,  etc. — Collected  by  Mr.  £.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of 
the  Exploration  of  Tennesseee  by  the  Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14101 — 14110.  Human  cranium,  stone  mortar,  a  bowl  In  terra  cotta 
and  several  small  earthern  vessels  from  a  grave  in  La  Platte  County,  Col- 
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orado ;  a  metate  and  grinding  stone  from  a  mound  in  the  same  county,  and 
a  grooved  hammerstone  ftom  Los  Finos  River,  Col. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

14111 — 14118.  An  imperfect  craninm,  a  brass  thimble,  and  a  small  tin 
box  containing  a  piece  of  cloth,  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Aldrich. 

14114 — 14115.  Human  hones  and  cranium  from  Briar  Hill,  St.  Lawrei  ce 
Co.,  New  York.— Collected  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Oakman,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Alrxandkr  Agassiz  of  Cambridge. 

14116 — 14118.  A  stone  gouge,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  small  orna- 
mental stone  axe,  perforated,  from  Sudbury,  Mass. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rbubkn  Smith. 

14119—14166.  Ear  ornaments  made  of  wood  covered  with  copper,  from 
a  mound  near  BulPs  Iron  Works,  Tenn. ;  small  earthem  cup  from  a  grave 
near  Fort  Zollicoffer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  *'chungke"  stones  and  stone 
celts  from  Cheatham  County,  Tenn.;  steatite  pot  fk'om  Bluff  Creek; 
stone  mnller,  celts  and  a  polished  scraper  from  near  Nashville ;  dlscoldal 
stone,  piece  of  hematite,  hnman  crania,  and  several  vases  in  terra  cotta 
flrom  Mr.  J.  M.  Ovkicton's  farm  in  the  same  neighborhood;  dlscoidal 
stones  from  the  surface*  in  Humphreys  County,  Tenn.;  a  '^rotary**  flint 
spearpoint,  probably  from  the  surface  in  the  same  county,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bkll;  human  crania  Irom  stone  graves  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  stone  hoes  polibhed  by  use,  and  celts  and  flint 
daggers,  collected  by  Mr.  Banks  Link  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum 
through  Mr.  E.  Curtiss.  Among  these  is  a  hoe  of  chipped  chert  365  ■^a 
long  and  135"*"^  wide  across  the  blade,  and  a  dagger  of  same  material 
251'»"*  long  and  43>"»  wide.— Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  In  continuation 
of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the  Curator,  conducted  fur  the 
Museum. 

14167—14170.  Three  small  earthern  bowls,  one  probably  a  toy,  and 
fnigments  of  pottery,  ftom  a  Sand  Mound  on  Spruce  Creek,  Florida,  near 
Smyrna  Inlet.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Wkld,  of  Cambridge.' 

14171.  Cast  of  an  earthern  pot,  from  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Samuel  A  Green,  of  Boston. — Presented  by  Dr.  Sam*!. 
A.  Grbbn. 

14172.  Pipe  made  of  lead  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Revere,  Mass. — By 

EXCHANOB. 

14173—14194.  Two  crania  and  many  bones  of  two  human  skeletons, 
implements  of  bone  and  stone,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells  and  animal 
bones  from  shellheaps  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
from  other  points  in  that  immediate  neighborhood. — Explorations  of  Mr. 
Manly  Hardy,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

^  All  the  articles  fVom  Tennessee  are  from  stone  ^aves,  except  when  the  contraiy  is 
specially  stated. 

>  Mr.  Weld  states  that  the  mound  was  40  feet  In  diameter,  that  human  bones  w«re 
found  in  it,  and  that  these  specimens  were  taken  from  a  depth  of  three  teet  firom  CIm 
top  of  the  mound. 
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14195.    Stone  pipe  from  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.— By  Furchasb. 

14196 — 14206.  Stone  pipe,  eartliern  pot,  pleceH  of  mica,  glass  and  shell 
beads  fk'om  an  Indian  grave  at  Uevere  Beach ;  stone  celt,  arrowheads  and 
a  mde  spearpoint  from  the  surface  at  same  place.— By  Furchasb  and  Ex- 

CHANGR. 

14207—14217.  Grooved  stone  axe,  arrowheads  and  spearpolnts  of  stone 
from  the  surface  near  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  a  rode  Implement  of  stone  fh>m 
the  grave  and  one  of  qutirtz  from  a  shellheap  at  same  place. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wallacb  Tookbr  of  Sag  Harbor. 

14218^14288.  Stone  scrapers,  celts,  drills,  arrowheads,  spearpolnts, 
knives  and  hammers,  polishing  implements  of  stone  and  coal;  disks 
of  stone,  coal,  and  terra  cotta:  shell  spoons;  human  crania;  animal 
bones;  beads  of  stone  and  terra  cotta:  charcoal  and  charred  corn; 
earthern  pipes  and  a  collection  of  pots,  dishes,  bowls,  and  bottles,  orna- 
mented and  plain,  some  painted  and  others  in  human  and  animal  forms 
trom  stone  graves  near  Cain's  Chapel,  Davidson  Co.,  Tennessee. — Col* 
lected  by  Mr.  £.  Curtiss  In  continuation  of  the  Exploration. of  Tennessee 
by  the  CriRATOR,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14284 — 14322.  Earthern  pipe  and  stopple;  stone  celts,  spearpolnts,  and 
sharpening  stone;  paint,  shell  beads,  and  a  collection  of  characteristic 
pottery,  consisting  of  twenty-six  specimens,  from  the  mounds  In  south- 
eastern Mlssoorl. — By  Furchasb. 

14823—14824.  Arrowheads  and  mde  Implements  of  quartz  from  Cat- 
lett's  Station,  Va.— Collected  and  presented  by  Hugh  Thomas  Douglas, 
Esq. 

14825—14828.  Stone  celts,  grooved  hammerstones,  and  a  stone  axe 
fjrom  Lowell,  Mass., — region  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fawtucket  Indians. 
—Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  M    Batch kldrr  of  Cambridge. 

14829—14838.  Stone  knives,  spearpolnts  and  arrowheads  ftora  Mon- 
mouth and  Middlesex  Counties,  New  Jersey. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  WooLLRY. 

14839 — 14693.  Grooved  stone  axes  and  stone  celts,  rude  and  polished ; 
carved  ornaments  of  polished  stone,  some  of  which  are  perforated; 
scrapers,  sinkers,  knives,  drills,  spearpolnts,  and  arrowheads,  of  various 
forms.  In  argillite,  quartz  and  Jasper;  hammerstones  round  and  oval,  with 
and  without  flnger  pits ;  fragments  of  pottery  and  of  earthern  pipes  and 
pipe  stems;  mica;  human  crania;  glass  and  shell  beads;  bone  Imple- 
ments, and  a  large  variety  of  rude  stone  implements  from  the  drift  at 
Trenton;  from  Mercer,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Warren,  and  Morris 
Counties,  New  Jersey.— Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

14694-14696.  Arrowheads  and  scrapers  of  stone  flrom  Trenton,  N.  J. 
—Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Ernbst  Ingrrsoll,  of  Jersey  City. 

14697.  Fipe  made  of  ribboned  slate  very  highly  polished ;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  aboriginal  workmanship,  from  Trei;ton,  N.  J. — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Julia  O.  Abbott. 

14698 — 14702.    Rude  stone  Implement  from  Chester  Co.,  Feno. ;  shell 
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beads  from  MorrlaviHe,  Fa.;  bone  implement  A'om  Palatine  Bridge,  N. 
T. ;  stone  Implements  from  Beardstown,  111.,  part  of  the  lot  of  1000 
found  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Snyder;'  stone  hoe,  showing  marlis  of  nse,  from 
Brandenburg,  Ky.—Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

14708.  Stone  hoe  from  Evansville,  Indiana. — Collected  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney and  presented  by  her  through  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

14704.  Sandals  made  of  braided  straw  from  Hong  Kong,  China. — Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Cambridge. 

14705 — 14716.  Rude  stone  implements  and  pebbles,  one  of  which  shows 
marks  of  probable  glacial  scratching,  from  the  surface,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
Jasper  flakes  and  cores  found  buried  in  a  meadow  near  the  same  place ; 
rude  stone  implement  from  the  gravel  drift  and  another  from  the  surface 
at  Big  Timber  Creek,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. ;  stone  iinives  from  Passaic,  N.  J. ; 
stone  flakes  from  a  sheilheap  on  West  Creek,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. ; 
and  cast  of  a  stone  pipe  found  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  8.  S.  Haldemnn. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

14717.  Photograph  of  a  grooved  stone  axe. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bbrlin  of  Reading,  Penn. 

14718.  Twelve  photographs  of  Indians  of  Chill. — Presented  by  Count 
L.  F.  PounTALKS  of  Cambridge. 

14719.  Photograph  of  a  shell  dink  found  in  a  mound  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri, interesting  from  Its  resemblance  to  certain  ancient  Mexican  draw- 
ings.—Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Conant  of  St.  Louis. 

14720 — 14722.  Blanket,  white  and  brown  with  black  stripes,  made  by 
the  NavHjo  Indians,  and  two  belts,  with  figures  In  red  and  white,  made 
by  the  Pimo  Indians. — Collected  and  presented  by  the  Hon.  John  R. 
Bautlktt,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1472S — 14727.  Cup  and  saucer  of  black  pottery  and  three  flower  pots, 
white  ground  with  black  lines,  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico.—Collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  McClukk  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thompson  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

14728—14784.  Seven  human  crania  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Bay  of  Chacota,  Peru,  being  a  part  of  the  collection  described  by  Mr. 
Blake  in  the  11th  Annual  Report,  p.  277. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Blake  of  Boston. 

14735 — 14764.  Shells,  flint  arrowheads  and  flakes,  charcoal  and  tng" 
ments  of  pottery  ftom  Cahokia  Mound,  Illinois;  ftttgments  of  ancient 
pottery  and  various  articles  of  modern  manufacture  from  a  small  mound 
in  the  same  neighborhood ;  stone  celts,  hoes,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads 
from  the  surface  between  the  Cahokia  and  Monk»'  Mounds,  all  situated 
on  the  river  bottom  opposite  St.  Louis. — Collected  and  presented  by  the 
Cukator. 

14755 — 147o<S.  Rude  flint  implements  {torn  the  surface  near  Sedalla, 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  from  AUenton,  Mo.— Presented  by  Dr.  Geo.  J. 
Enoblmann  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  See  SmitbBonlan  Report  for  1876,  p.  4SS. 
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14757 — 14944.  Fragments  of  soapstone  pots,  In  diflR&rent  stages  of  coro« 
pletion,  and  the  stone  implements  ased  In  their  manofacture,  found  in  the 
original  quarry  ;*  stone  mortars,  pestles,  comalis,  bowls,  and  pots ;  pipes, 
perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  knives,  daggers,  scrapers, 
and  arrowheads  of  stone;  sharpening  and  polishing  stones;  whistles, 
daggers  and  awls  of  bone ;  teeth  of  animals ;  beads,  flsh-hooks  and  orna- 
ments of  shell;  beads  of  stone,  brass  and  glass;  arrowheads  and  spear« 
points  of  black  flint;  paint,  and  paint  pots  of  stone  and  bone;  human 
crania  and  bones;  and  a  stone  painted  in  red  and  white  circles:  all  firom 
graves  and  t«hellheapson  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off  the  coast  of  California. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  above,  there  Is  also  a  large  collection 
of  water-tight  baskets,  and  anotlier  of  clay  vessels,  such  as  are  now  made 
by  the  Indians  of  Southern  California.* — Explorations  conducted  for  the 
Museum  by  Mr  Paul  Schumachrk. 

14945.  A  stone  fish  234™™  long,  and  GB"^^  broad  Just  back  of  the  dor- 
sal fln,  perforation  through  the  tail,  from  Salem  Neck. — By  Furchasr. 

14946 — 14949.  Stone  arrowheads  and  knives  from  West  Chester,  Penn. 
—Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Kekvry. 

14950 — 14983.  Fragments  of  pottery;  stone  arrowheads,  spearpoints, 
knives,  drills,  scrapers,  etc.,  from  Piedmont,  South  Carolina. — By  Pur- 
chase. 

14984 — 15059.  A  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  seventy  pieces,  of 
the  typical  forms  found  in  Southeast  Missouri ;  nn  earthern  pipe,  stone 
hoes,  and  shell  beads  from  the  same  locality. — By  Puuchasr. 

15060—15208.  Earthern  bowU,  jars,  and  vases  of  different  forms  and 
colors,  some  with  painted  designs  and  others  ornamented  with  grotesque 
human  and  animal  forms;  celts,  mullers,  spearpoints,  knives,  and  disk  of 
stone;  beads  of  glass,  stone,  and  pottery ;  small  human  and  animal  figures 
in  stone  and  terra  cotta;  chips  and  knives  of  obsidian ;  all  flrom  the  Island 
of  Zapatero  In  Lake  Nicaragua  and  from  Nandaime,  Jtuotepec,  Teustepe, 
DIrtamba,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake ;  flint  knife,  per- 
forated shells,  and  three  human  crania  with  other  human  bones  from  the 
cave  of  Cucirizua;  fragments  of  vases,  flint  chips  and  cores,  stone  celts, 
and  different  kinds  of  shells  from  a  mound  at  LaVirgen,  Nicaragua. — Ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Eaul  Flint. 

15209.  Fragment  of  a  large  terra  cotta  vase,  showing  human  face  sur- 
mounted by  a  bird's  head.— Collected  by  Gov.  F.  P.  Barlek,  of  British 
Honduras  and  presented  by  Dr.  Aug.  Lk  Plongkon,  through  Mr.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Worcester. 

15210.  Earthern  bowl  in  human  shape  from  a  stone  grave  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gii^on  of  Boston. 

15211—15266.  Fifteen  human  crania  and  several  leg  bones,  among 
them  a  femur  showing  a  fracture  and  the  subsequent  overlapping  and 
union  of  the  parts;  thirteen  earthern  pots  and  vases  of  the  usual  variety 

*  For  a  apecial  Account  of  leveral  of  those  aiticlcA  see  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumacher 
in  the  Ilth  Report,  p.  i.'iQ. 

■See  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schnmachor  on  a  following  page. 
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of  forms;  disks  of  shell,  stone,  and  terracotta;  shell  and  earthern  beads; 
shell  spoons;  flint  dagger;  stone  tablet,  drills,  celts,  knives,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoints  of  flint,  from  stone  graves  and  on  the  surface  In  Cain's 
fleld  near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuatlou 
of  explorations  by  the  Cukatok. 

15267—15317.  Twenty-four  crania  from  Maui,  Sandwich  Islands;  two 
of  Negroes  ft'om  Africa,  one  of  a  Hindoo,  seven  of  Nortli  American  Indi- 
ans, and  several  casts;  stone  celts  fVom  Nashville.  Tenn.,  New  Mexico, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Tobacco  pouch,  and  a  garment 
of  striped  cloth  made  by  the  Mandingo  tribe  of  Africans ;  an  iron  pointed 
spear,  shawl,  and  mats  made  by  the  Fans  in  Central  AlVica,  collected  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Du  Chailltt.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knbkland 
of  Boston. 

15318 — 15383.  War  club,  cannibal's  fork,  woman's  comb  and  ear-ring, 
flute,  musical  pipes,  earthern  drinking  vessel,  l/Aru,  a  garment  worn  by 
women,  and  specimens  of  twine  and  tapa^  or  native  cloth,  from  the  FIJI 
Islands;  stone  celt  flrom  Oahn,  Sandwich  Islands. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ciiaui.ks  Dkrby  of  Salem,  Mass. 

15384— 15371.  Ajar,  glazed  on  the  Inside  and  around  the  mouth,  prob- 
ably of  Spanish  manufacture ;  stone  celts,  scraper,  arrowheads,  knives ; 
flint  chips  and  broken  stone  implements;  fjrngments  of  pottery  stamped, 
incised,  and  cord  marked,  some  painted,  and  one  showing  two  or  more 
layers  of  clay ;  fragments  of  human  crania  and  other  human  bones  from 
burial  mound  on  an  island  in  Santa  F6  Lake,  Florida,  and  other  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  lake  and  at  Oratige  Point,  Hickory  Pond,  and 
Cade's  Pond,  Florida. — Explorations  conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
Hrnry  Gillmax. 

15872—15377.  Spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  chips  of  flint  from  Albany, 
Georgia ;  handle  of  Jar  in  terra  cotta,  and  fragments  of  stamped  pottery 
from  a  shell  mound  on  Halifax  Inlet,  East  Florida. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  S.  C.  Clarke. 

15878.  Cranium  of  an  Indian  from  G.  A.  Tapley's  farm  near  Kevere 
Beach,  Mass. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Taplky,  Revere, 
Mass. 

15379 — 15384.  Basket  and  matting  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
cedar;  fishhooks,  and  a  Ashing  line  made  of  kelp,  from  Puget  Sound. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  David  Mack  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

15885 — 15397.  Grooved  stone  axe,  hammerstone,  stone  celt,  pestle, 
sinker,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads ;  fragments  of  pottery,  incised  and 
cord  marked,  from  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Penn. — Collected  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Bhodhrad  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  him  through  the  Hon.  Kobkrt 

C.  WiNTHROP. 

15398 — 15816.  This  collection  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  arti- 
cles found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  Is  especially  rich  in  stone  pipes,  twenty  of  which  are  of  abo- 
riginal workmanship,  and  in  stone  ornaments  polished  and  perforated,  of 
which  there  are  thirty-three  specimens  that  are  perfect.    Besides  these 
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there  are  thirty-two  grooved  stone  axes,  thirty-one  celts  and  gouges,  and 
some  bandreds  of  knives,  mailers,  pestles,  scrapers,  disks,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoints  of  the  patterns  common  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  here  and 
there  a  form  that  is  new.  It  also  includes  copper  beads  from  a  mound 
near  Newark,  Ohio,  and  a  celt  of  the  same  material  from  Lewiston, 
Maine;  several  implements  of  hematite  and  specular  iron  ore  more  or 
less  highly  poll»hed,  f^om  the  Ohio  Valley;  fifteen  vessels  of  pottery 
fh>m  Southeast  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  a  mound  on  Massie*s  Creek,  near 
Xenia,  Ohio,  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  fr6m  different  places  in  Indiana. 
Among  the  articles  fh>m  mounds  near  Xenla  and  Newark,  Ohio,  are  three 
pipes  and  several  stone  implements  of  special  Interest.  There  are  also 
stone  pipes  from  Canada;  a  perforated  stone  axe  from  Denmark;  shell 
fishhooks  and  a  native  hair  brush  from  the  FIJI  Islands.— By  Fukcuasb 
from  Wm.  Clooston. 

15817—16030.  Thirty  human  crania;  fifty  specimens  of  pottery,  includ- 
ing pots,  bottles,  bowls.  Jars,  etc.,  some  plain,  ^onie  ornamented,  and 
others  painted  or  moulded  Into  human,  fish,  frog,  and  bird  forms ;  beads, 
spoons,  plain  and  carved  disks  of  shell ;  bone  combs ;  stopples,  disks  and 
beads  of  pottery;  spindle  whorls,  disks  and  celts  of  stone,  flint  daggers, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints;  **chungke"  and  sharpening  stones, 
all  from  stone  graves  at  Old  Town,  Williamson  Co.,  Tennessee.  Six  stone 
hoes,  a  disk,  **chungke"  stone,  and  other  Implements  also  of  stone  from 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Banks  Link  In  Humphreys  Co.,  Tennessee.—  Collected  by 
Mr.  £.  CuRTiss,  In  continuation  of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the 
CuRATOK,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

16031.  An  Iron- pointed  Comanche  arrow  from  Texas,  taken  Arom  a 
human  body . —Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  Allkn  Wark  of 
Longvlew,  Texas. 

16032.  Small  celt  of  serpentine.— Presented  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C. 
WiNTHROP  of  Boston. 

16033.  Amulet  ftom  Egypt. — Presented  by  Mr.  William  John  Potts 
of  Camden,  N.  J. 

16034 — 16037.  Earthem  spool,  piece  of  a  bronze  blade,  fragments  of 
pottery  and  mosaic  work  In  marble  from  the  ruins  of  Mycense. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Alfrkd  W.  Carr  of  Cambridge. 

16038 — 16043.  A  bridle  and  pair  of  spurs,  modern  Peruvian ;  hobble  for 
horses  ftom  Uruguay;  saddle,  lariat  and  bridle  bit  from  Mexico. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cary  of  Cambridge. 

16044 — 16070.  Stone  pestle  from  Lake  George,  New  York;  grooved 
stone  axe  from  Lynn,  Mass. ;  stone  gouges  from  Ipswich ;  grooved  stone 
sinkers  from  Salem  Neck;  arrowheads,  sinkers,  gouges,  and  seven 
grooved  stone  axes  from  Marblehead,  Mass. — By  Pukciiase. 

16071 — 16074.  Celt,  hammers,  hoe,  and  spearpolnt,  all  of  stone,  fjrom 
West  Rlndge,  N.  H. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  £.  Ware,  Boston, 
Mass. 

16075 — 16091.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  the  Implements  of  quartz 
and  slate  used  In  making  them,  found  in  the  quarry  four  miles  from  Wash- 
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ington  City.  These  articles  are  similar  to  those  found  on  Santa  Catalina 
Island  by  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  and  to  those  taken  f^om  a  quarry  near 
Providence  by  the  Curator. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elmrr  R. 
Reynolds'  of  Washington. 

16092.  Cranium  of  an  Indian  fk-om  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River 
near  McGregor,  Iowa.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hrkrt  Davis 
of  McGrejror. 

16093 — 16346.  In  this  collection  there  are  a  number  of  grooved  axes, 
stone  celts,  pestles,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoiuts  from  Greenwich,  collected 
by  Dr.  £.  Holmks;  arrowheads,  celts,  hammerstones,  and  a  hoe,  from 
Glassboro,  collected  by  Mr.  W  H.  Bkckett  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Hrritagr;  stone 
daggers,  arrowheads,  and  knives  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  LowTiioRP ;  stone  knives,  drills,  scrapers,  and  ornaments,  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord  and  cob  marked,  from  Salem,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Robinsox.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  Inrge  number  of 
specimens  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  collected  by  Dr.  Abbott  in 
person.  Summing  up  the  result  of  his  explorations  for  the  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  tiiey  run  through  622  distinct  entries  In  the  catalogue  and  num- 
ber over  5600  specimens.  Among  them  are  104  **  paleolithics,"'  seventy- 
two  grooved  stone  axes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  highly  pol- 
ished and  one  **  inscribed ;  '*  sixty-flve  celts  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
finish,  with  arrowheads,  scrapers,  knives,  and  the  other  implements  com- 
mon to  this  locality  by  the  hundred,  both  In  jasper  and  In  argUllte.  Of 
stone  ornaments,  polished  and  perforated,  there  Is  also  a  fair  representa- 
tion, including  several  of  the  so-called  gorgets,  axes,  a  bird,  and  other 
forms  that  are  altogether  new.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  the  year  is  the  '*  work  shop  **  that  was  found  burled  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  under  a  tree  that  was  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  several  pecks  of  chips,  cores,  and  nodules  of  Jasper  and 
quartz,  with  quantities  of  broken  and  unfinished  Implements  of  the  same 
material,  and  several  hammerstones,  all  found  mixed  together  just  as  it 
was  probably  left  by  the  ancient  workman. — From  the  Explorations  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

16346.  Sixteen  stone  sinkers  notched  at  sides,  found  together  in  one 
lot,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Richard  M. 
Abbott. 

16347—16349.  Stone  knives  collected  by  Dr.  E.  Hot.mbs,  of  Greenwich, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. ;  stone  ornament,  perforation  unfinished,  and  a  coll 

•  A  description  of  this  ancient  quarry  and  of  the  articles  here  recorded  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages  of  this  Report. 

f  This  name  has  been  giren  to  the  nide  implements  fbnnd  in  the  drift  at  Trenton.  In 
this  connection  it  may  not  l>e  out  of  place  to  say  that  In  September  last,  tn  company 
with  Prof  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  College,  I  visiteil  Trenton,  and  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  And  several  of  thef<e  implements  in  place.  Prof.  Whitney  has  no 
doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  drift,  and  we  are  both  in  fUlt  accord  with  Dr.  Abbott 
as  to  the  artlflcinl  character  of  many  of  these  implements.^LuciRN  Cabr,  Assistant 
Curator  Peabody  Museum. 
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of  clay,  probably  the  beginning  of  an  earthem  Jar,  from  Trenton.— Col* 
lected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

16350.  Haman  arm,  with  wrist  and  fingers  tattooed,  from  Ancon,  Pern. 
—Collected  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Aoassiz,  during  the  Hassler  Expedi- 
tion, and  presented  by  the  Muskum  of  Comparativk  Zoologt. 

16351 — 16369.  Small  stone  pot,  small  dislc  of  gold,  sixteen  earthem 
vases  of  different  patterns,  some  painted,  and  one  in  animal  form,  from 
Tiahaanaco,  Lake  Titicaca.  Also  two  Inscribed  stones  found  near  Are- 
quipa.  Peru. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Funt  of  Boston. 

16370.  Glass  beads  and  fragment  of  human  craninm  ftrom  an  Indian 
grave  at  West  Chester,  Penn.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jkromb 
B.  Gray. 

16371—16374.  Stone  celts  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  small 
basket  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  in  which  to  keep 
worm  bait  alive.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knrri.ani>,  Boston. 

16375 — 16721.  Stone  implements, arrowheads,  knives,  scrapers,  grooved 
axes  and  spearpoints,  of  the  various  patterns  usually  found  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Ohio  Valley;  cranium  of  Seminole  Indian  and  fragments  of 
homan  and  animal  bones  from  shellmounds  in  Florida;  small  human  fig* 
ure  in  terra  cottafk*om  Mexico;  tweezers  and  fragment  of  ornament  in 
copper  and  a  monkey's  head  in  pottery  ftrom  Peru;  earthem  lamp,  vase 
and  faces  (Athene),  glass  tear  vessel  from  Greece;  four  lamps  in  terra 
cotta  from  Tyre,  and  fragments  of  glass  and  glazed  pottery  from  the  ruins 
of  Baalbec,  Syria ;  earthem  lamps  and  va.«cs,  glass  tear  vessel,  a  bronze 
greave,  and  other  implements  and  weapons  of  bronze  and  Iron  from  differ- 
ent places  in  Italy;  earthem  lamp  and  human  figure  and  a  tear  vessel  of 
glass  from  Aries,  France ;  rude  stone  implements — paleollthlcs — fl'om  Abbe- 
ville; stone  celt  from  Nice,  bronze  celt  from  Brittany,  and  flint  core  and 
flakes,  stone  celt  and  beads,  fragment  of  a  bronze  blade,  and  a  beautiftal 
bronze  celt,  all  dredged  fk'om  the  Seine  at  Paris,  France ;  stone  celts  and 
arrowheads  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  celts  and'  spearpoints  of 
bronze  from  the  River  Boyne,  Ireland;  bronze  bracelets,  spearpoints, 
bangles,  celts,  pin,  and  reaping  hook  from  prehistoric  stations  in  Austria  j 
a  choice  collection  of  sp<!cimeiis,  twenty-five  in  number,  illustrative  of  the 
stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  mummied  birds  and 
young  crocodiles,  feet  and  hands  of  human  mummies,  and  fragments  of 
cloth  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  earthem  lamps  and  several  small  ves- 
sels of  the  same  material,  human  and  animal  figures  in  wood,  and  a  series 
of  fifty  amulets,  five  bead  necklaces,  and  numerous  ornaments  made  in 
pottery,  and  painted  scnrabasl  in  stone  and  terra  cotta,  alabaster  vase  in  the 
shape  of  a  kneeling  human  figure,  and  several  fragments  of  stone  statues, 
some  of  them  with  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  them,  all  from  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  this  very  handsome  collection  there  Is  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens from  the  Swiss  lakes,  but  chiefiy  from  Lake  Bienne.  Among  these 
are  forty-three  stone  celts,  and  numerous  knives,  six  of  which  are 
mounted  in  bom  handles,  flint  flakes,  hammers,  spindle  whorls,  and  other 
implements  of  stone;  bone  daggers  and  needles,  awls,  celts  and  perfor- 
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ated  ornaments  of  the  same  material ;  a  ring,  vase  and  spfndle  whorls  of 
pottery;  nuinerons  specimens  of  teeth  and  bones  of  animals,  etc.,  bones 
of  birds  and  many  other  articles  of  uhc  and  ornament  such  as  are  usually 
found  on  tlie  sites  of  the  ancient  Lake  Dwellers.  From  Lalce  Bourget, 
Aix  Les  Bains,  there  are  horn  sockets,  beads  and  spindle  whorls  of  pottery, 
stone  implements,  and  pins,  fish-hooks,  and  vases  of  bronze.  The 
entire  collection,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
(Harvard  '78),  comprises  846  entries,  and  consists  of  specimens  drawn 
literally  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  in  point  of  time  it  has  rep- 
resentatives from  the  rude  stone  implements  of  France,  all  the  way  down 
through  the  successive  ages  of  polished  stone  and  bronze  to  the  time  of 
iron  in  the  comparatively  recent  past.  Covering  such  a  vast  extent  of 
country  and  extending  through  all  the  earliest  periods  of  the  growth  of 
the  human  race  it  forms  a  small  Museum  In  itself  and  is  of  special  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Claukncb 
B.  MooRK  of  Philadelphia. 

16722 — 16730.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  arrowheads  from  an 
island  in  Lake  Mendota,  Wis. ;  a  perforated  humerus,  and  other  human 
and  animal  bones,  with  fragments  of  pottery  from  a  mound  near  the  same 
lake. — By  Purciiasr. 

16781—16744.  Stone  celt,  horn  sockets,  fragments  of  pottery  and  ani- 
mal bones  from  the  lake  dwellings  at  Concise,  Switzerland;  small  earth- 
ern  vases  from  Poestum,  Italy ;  shells  and  pieces  of  mosaic  and  glass  from 
the  Sybil's  Cave  at  Cum«,  and  from  Home,  Italy ;  arrowheads  and  spear- 
points  of  quartz  from  Washington  City,  D.  C— Collected  and  presented 
by  Count  L.  F.  Pdurtalrs  of  Cambridge. 

16745 — 16801.  Fibres  of  different  plants  with  cloth  and  garments  made 
Arom  them ;  head-dresses,  belts,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  made  of 
feathers ;  whistle,  flute,  bracelet,  and  necklace  of  bone ;  baskets,  paddles, 
wooden  mortar,  and  mandico  graters;  arrows  with  cane,  iron  and  boue 
points,  some  poisoned ;  zarabatana,  or  blow  gun,  with  a  quiver  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  a  package  of  woorara  poison,  all  fh>m  the  Amazon  River,  and 
such  as  used  by  the  present  Indians. — Collected  by  the  Thayer  Expedition 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof  Louis  Aoassiz,  and  presented  by  the 
MuhKUM  OF  ComI>arativr  Zoology. 

16802—16808.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  chips  from  a  rock  shelter 
at  Hudson,  Ohio. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Krad. 

16804.  An  obsidian  arrowhead  Arom  the  valley  of  San  Juan,  New 
Mexico. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  (^haklks  Aldrich. 

16805.  Old  Spanish  olive  Jars  for  comparison.— By  Purchasr. 

16806 — 17163.  This  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  made  on  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua,  trom  a  mound  at  Tola  and  at  other  points  on  the 
shores  of  the  same  lake,  consists  in  part  of  forty  burial  Jars,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  small,  others  very  large ;  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
other  articles  of  pottery  In  different  colored  clays,  some  plain,  some 
painted,  whilst  others  are  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  grotesque  heads 
and  figures,  and  several  are  fine  pieces  of  Incised  work.    Among  them  ar« 
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foDDd  a  frreat  many  different  patterns  of  Jars,  bowls,  and  vases  ezecnted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  good  Idea  of  tlie  hig:h  development  reached 
In  the  ceramic  art  by  this  ancient  nallon.  Some  of  the  forms  are  ea^y  and 
graceftil,  while  In  plastic  ornamentation  the  taste  of  the  ancient  potters 
seems  to  have  been  often  towards  the  grotesque.  In  addition  to  these 
articles  in  terra  cotta,  there  are  beads  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell ;  celts, 
pestle,  sinkers,  and  mailers  of  stone ;  three  large  stone  metatcs,  one  oma- 
meoted  with  an  animal's  head  and  the  other  with  bird's  heads ;  human  and 
animal  bones;  spindle  whorls,  whistles,  and  stands  in  terra  cotta;  flint 
scrapers  and  knives,  grinding  stones,  a  knife  of  Jade,  and  flakes  of  obsid- 
ian from  different  places  on  Omotepec  Island  and  along  Lake  Nicaragua. 
—  Exploration  of  Dr.  Earl  Flint  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

17164 — 17177.  Flint  arrowheads,  spcarpolnts,  drills,  knives,  and  scrap- 
ers, of  the  forms  usually  found  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Bales*  Mills,  Lee 
County,  Va  —Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Balks. 

17178 — 17205.  Calvarium  from  a  rock  house  near  Plueville,  Ky.,  and 
one  A'om  a  cave  in  Lee  County,  Va. ;  human  bones,  grooved  axe,  and 
stone  celt,  **  chungke"  stone,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  and  knives  of  flint ; 
ring  of  steatite,  piece  of  hematite,  and  a  small  disk  of  pottery,  fk-om  Lee 
County,  Va.— Exploration  conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  Chari^bs  B. 
Johnson  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 


Additions  to  the  Library, 

From  the  Author,  Pseudls,  by  S.W.Garman,  Cambridge.  Pamphlet.  1877. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  Davenport,  loica.  Lithograph  of 
a  Stone  Tablet  recently  discovered  In  the  neighborhood  of  Davenport. 

From  the  Society.  Thirty-fifth  Report  on  the  Archaeology  of  Schleswlg- 
Holsteln,  by  Helnrlch  Handelmann,  with  wood  cuts.     Pamphlet.     1878. 

From  the  SiKlety,  Proceedings  of  the  Archieological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  flrom  January  1877  to  January  1878.    Pamphlet.    Athens,  1878. 

From,  the  Hon.  Eobert  C,  Winthrop,  Explorations  across  the  great 
Basin  of  Utah,  in  1859,  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Top.  Eng., 
U.  S.  Array,  Washington,  1876.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  495.  Recent  Archaeologi- 
cal Discoveries  In  the  American  Bottom,  by  Henry  R.  Howland.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  7  pp.  Buffalo,  1877.  A  lithographic  portrait  of  George  Pea- 
body,  the  founder  of  the  Museum. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Ptahody  Education  Fund.  A  bronze  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  George  Pcabody.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  with  the  words,  **  George  Peabody,  bom  18  Feb.,  1796  —  died  4 
Nov.,  1869."  Ou  the  reverse  is  the  inscription,  **  Education  —  a  debt  due 
from  present  to  future  generations,"  and  also,  in  somewhat  smaller  char- 
acters, "The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund." 

From  the  Hon,  A,  H.  H,  Stuart,  through  hon,  Robert  C,  Winthrop, 
Man's  Age  in  the  World,  by  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  with  Introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Rector;   an  address  delivered 
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at  the  opening  of  the  Lewis  Brooks  Museom,  at  the  University  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  June  27,  1878.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  58.    Richmond,  Va.,  1878. 

From  the  Acadftmy.  The  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
St.  Louis.    Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.     1878. 

From  Prof.  Henry  Ward  Pool,  Silabario  de  Idloma  Mexicano  por  el 
lie.  D.  Faustfno  Chimnlpopocnlt.    Pamphlet,  17  pp.     Mexico,  1849. 

By  Ptirchase,  Cnadro  dencriptivo  y  comparativo  de  las  Lenguas  Indfge- 
nas  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Francisco  Pimentel.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Mexico,  18G2-5. 
The  Scandinavian  Races,  by  Paul  C.  Slnding.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  498.  New 
York,  1878. 

From  the  Society,  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
for  the  year  1877.  Pamplilet,  8vo,  24  pp.  Proceedings  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  from  Nov.,  1849,  to  May  11,  1858.  Pamphlet,  21  pp. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Kcport  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  year  1877.  1  vol ,  8vo,  pp.  225. 
.  From  the  Author,  Report  on  the  Gengraplilcal  and  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Washington  City.  2  pamph- 
lets,  8vo.     1877. 

From  the  Author,  Ancient  Earthworks  In  Northern  Ohio,  by  Col. 
Charles  Whittlesey.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  7  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
embracing  Colorado  and  parts  of  adjacent  Territories,  being  a  report  of 
the  progress  for  the  year  1875,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. 
1  vol.,  8  vo,  pp.  827.  Monograph  of  North  American  Rodentia,  by  Cooes 
and  Allen;  being  Vol.  XI,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  F.  V. 
Hayden,  Geologist  in  charge.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  1091.  1877.  Nos.  3  and  4 
of  Vol.  Ill,  1877,  and  No.  1  of  Vol.  IV,  1878,  Bulletins  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden, 
U.  S.  Geologist  in  charge.  Ethnology  and  Philology  of  the  Hldatsa 
Indians,  by  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  being 
No.  7  of  the  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  F.  V.  Ilayden,  U.  S.  Geologist  in  charge.  1  vol., 
8vo.  1877.  Tertiary  Flora,  by  Leo  Le.oquereux,  being  Vol.  VII,  of  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geologist  in  charge. 
1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  866, 65  plates.  1878.  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology. Vols.  I  and  IV,  4to,  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  and 
Geog.  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  J.  W.  Powell  In  charge. 
1876-7.  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  compiled  from  the 
offlcial  surveys  and  other  authentic  sources,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner,  1877. 

From  the  Academy,  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.    Vol.  II,  part  1.     1877. 

From  the  Society,  Beltrage  zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschicbte 
Bayerns,  organ  der  Mlinchener  Gesellschaft  fur  Anthropologle,  Ethuologie 
und  Urgescbichte.    Zweiter  Band,  1,  2,  3  Heft.    MUnchen,  1878. 
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Ffom  Prof,  William  Everett.  Traditions  of  Decoodah,  and  Antlqaarian 
Researches,  by  William  Pidgeon.     1  vol.,  Svo,  334  pp.    New  York,  1853. 

From  the  Author.  Vortrag  ttber  den  Mexicantsclien  Culender-steio, 
gehalteu  von  Prof.  Ph.  VoleDtlDi,  80  April,  1878,  in  Republican  Hall,  New 
York  City,  vor  dem  Deutsch  ges  Wl^scnschnflilchen  Verein.  Pamphlet, 
32  pp.,  8vo.     1878. 

From  the  Museum.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.    Pamphlet,  S5  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Address  of  Chief  Justice  Daly,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  on  the  Geographical 
Work  of  the  World,  for  1877.     New  York.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  76  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Society.  Reports  and  Communications  to  the  Cambridge 
Antiqnarian  Society,  Nos.  XVII  and  XIX,  being  No.  3  of  Vol.  Ill,  and 
No.  1  of  Vol.  IV.  An  Annotated  list  of  Books  printed  on  Vellum, 
to  be  foand  in  the  University  and  College  libraries  at  Cambridge,  Eng* 
land,  by  Samuel  Sandars,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Cambridge  and  London.  1878. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Liverpool.  No.  XXXI,  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp  423.  London  and  Liver- 
pool, 1877. 

From  the  Association.  Proceedings  of  the  Central  Ohio  Scientific 
Association,  at  Urbana,  Ohio.     Vol.  1,  part  1.     1878. 

From  the  Academy.  Annoal  Report  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  1878.     Pamphlet. 

From  the  Museum.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Natural 
History  Museum.    Pamphlet.     Springfield,  1877. 

F^om  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  Montreal.  The  Leisure  Hour,  for  1874, 
bound.     1  vol.    Continuing  his  series  of  Archseologlcul  papers. 

From  W.  Wallace  Tooker,  laag  llarhor,  N.  Y.  The  Legends  of  Mon- 
taak,  by  J.  A.  Ay  res,  with  an  Historical  Appendix.  Hartford,  1849.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  127. 

From  the  Academy.  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Vol.  VI,  and  Part  1  of  Vol.  VII.     San  Francisco.     1876-7. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Vol.  I,  Part  2.    July,  1878. 

From  the  Author.  Promenade  Onomatologlque  sur  les  bords  du  Lac 
L^man.  Berne,  1867.  Indian  Languages  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories. New  York,  1867.  Analytcal  Reports  upon  Indian  Dialects  spoken 
In  Southern  California.  Washington,  1876.  Remarks  upon  the  Tonka wa 
Language.  Philadelphia,  1876.  The  Timucua  Language,  and  Sequel. 
Philadelphia,  1877-8.  Five  pamphlets  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Washington 
City,  D.  C. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
No.  71.     Worcester,  1878. 

From  Prof.  John  Robinson,  Salem.  Journal  of  the  Shanghai  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society.    No.  1,  for  June,  1858. 

From  the  Museum.    The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Curators  of  the 
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Maseum  of  Wesleyan  University,  Inclading  a  yisltor*8  guide  to  the 
Museam.    Pamptilet,  pp.  24.     1878. 

From  the  Author.  Poetical  Works,  bj  Levi  Bishop.  1  vol.,  8to,  p.  547, 
Detroit,  1876. 

From  the  Society,  Baltlsclie  Studien.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Gesells- 
ctiaft  fUr  Pommersclie  Geschlchte  und  Altcrtliumskunde.  Parts  1,  2,  8  4, 
6.     Vol.  XXVIII.     Stettin.     1877. 

From  the  Author.  Aboriginal  Structures  in  Georgia,  by  Cbarlea  C. 
Jones,  Jr.    Paraptilet,  13  pp.    Waslilngton,  1878. 

From  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Tlio  22nd  Annaal  Report  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1877.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  828. 

From  the  Editor,  The  American  Antiquarian.  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet.     Cleveland,  Ohio      1878. 

From  the  S'pdety.  Archlvio  per  1'  Antropologia  e  la  Etnologla.  Organo 
della  Societu  Italiana  di  Antropologia,  Etnologla  e  Pslcologia  coroparata, 
Firenze,  Italy.    Ottavo  volume,  Fascicolo  secondo.    Svo,  1878. 

From  the  Museum,  ^nnaal  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  for  1877-78.  Bulietins  Nos.  8 
and  9.    Vol.  V,  Cambridge,  Moss.     1878. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Report  for  1877.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp. 
600.    Washington,  D.  C.     1878. 

From  Thomas  G.  Cary^  Esq.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Recuerdos  de  la  Cam- 
pafia  de  Buenos  Ayres.  1  vol ,  folio.  Japanese  Sketches  of  CoaUiiiies 
and  Scenes.    2  vols.    A  series  of  outline  roapa. 

From  Count  L.  F.  Pourtales.  Momnnents  de  V  Ancien  £v6ch6  de  Bale. 
Par  A.  Quiquerez.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  427,  with  plates  and  maps.     1864. 

From  the  Author.  Origin  of  the  Chinese  liace,  Japanese  Wrecks  on  the 
North  Pacific,  Early  Maritime  Intercourse  of  the  Ancient  Western  Na- 
tions, three  pamphlets  by  Charles  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  San  Francisco.     1876. 

From  William  John  Potts,  Esq.,  Camden^  New  Jersey.  Catalogue  of 
Human  Crania  in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitkin  Meigs.  8vo,  pamph.,  1857.  North  American 
Medico-Chlrurgical  Review  for  Sept.,  1861.  Map  of  the  Delaware  River, 
with  location  of  Indian  Tribes,  from  Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester. 
Map  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey-— a  fac-slmile  of  map  accompany- 
ing Gabriel  Thomas*  History  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.     Ed.  1848. 

From  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Twenty-two  volumes,  containing 
illustrations  and  text.  Ancient  Customs  and  Costumes  of  the  Japanese. 

From  the  Author,  A  Handbook  of  Boston,  by  Moses  King.  1  vol.,  6vo, 
pp.  292.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio.  To 
what  Race  did  the  Mound  Builders  belong?  Pamphlet  by  Judge  M  F. 
Force,  8vo,  75  pp.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Relic  Hunting  on  the  Mohawk,  by  S.  L.  Frey,  Pala- 
tine Bridge,  N.  Y.    Pamphlet,  9  pp.     1878. 

From  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight.  Report  of  the  State  Normal  and  Tralolng 
School,  at  Oswego,  New  York.    1878, 
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From  the  Author.  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  William 
Henry  Flower,  Hanttrian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Con- 
servator of  the  Maaeam  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Pamphlet,  51  pp.     1878. 

From  Dr.  C.  C,  Abbott,  Trenton.  Hybridlty  in  Animals  and  Plants,  by 
S.  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  8vo,  pamph.,  New  Haven,  1847.  Letter  on  the  Hy- 
bridlty in  Animals,  by  S.  O.  Morton,  M.  D.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Charleston, 
1850.  Additional  Observations  on  Hybridity  in  Animals,  by  S.  6.  Morton, 
M.  D.,  8vo,  pamph.  (no  date).  The  Horse  not  originally  Imported  fh>m 
the  East,  by  Francis  S.  Holmes,  with  a  Letter  from  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  8vo, 
pamph.,  Charleston,  1858.  Notes  on  American  Geology,  by  T.  A.  Conrad, 
8vo,  pamph.  (no  date).  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  History, 
12  lectures  by  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  8vo,  pamph..  New  York,  1847.  Descrip- 
tion or  a  Deformed  fk*agmentary  Human  Skull,  found  at  Jerusalem,  by  J. 
Aitkin  Meigs,  M.  D.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1859.  Catalogue  of  Hu- 
man Crania  in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  M.  D.,  8vo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1857. 
Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Centennial  Commissioners.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp. 
423.    1877. 


MEASUKEMENT8  OF  CRANIA   FROM   CALIFORNIA. 


By  Lucien  Carr,  Attistant  Curator. 


In  the  following  tables  the  measurements  are  given  of  al)out  one 
hundred  and  fifty  crania  of  the  Indians  of  tlie  coast  and  islands 
of  Southern  California,  obtained,  within  the  past  three  3'ear8,  by 
Mr.  Paul  Schumacher  during  his  explorations  for  the  Museum. 

As  I  have  already  furnished  3*ou  witli  a  paper  to  accompany 
your  Report  to  Lt.  Wheeler  on  the  Archaeological  Collections  ob- 
tained in  Southern  California  by  the  party  acting  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  full  discussion  of 
the  results  of  the  measurements  here  given,  combined  with  an 
equally  large  number  published  by  Dr.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  it  is  only  important,  here,  to  publish  full  tables 
of  those  measurements  in  order  to  continue  the  record  of  the 
Crania  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

In  these  tables  the  number  of  crania  measured  is  given  in 
small  figures  at  the  head  of  each  column,  and  only  the  skulls  of 
adults  have  been  included.  The  effort  has  also  been  made  to  place 
the  skulls  of  males  and  females  in  different  tables  but,  of  course, 
with  only  approximate  results. 

The  metric  system  is  used  in  all  the  measurements ;  the  length, 
breadth,  etc.  being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic 
centimetres 
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FLINT  CHIPS. 


By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 


Under  tliis  general  term  may  be  considered  the  various  flakes, 
spli liters,  chips,  cores,  and  all  such  refuse  of  those  minerals  that 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chipped  implements,  as 
knives,  scrapers,  spearheads,  arrowpoints,  and  drills  or  perforators. 
Wiierever  any  of  these  or  allied  forms  of  finished  implements  occur 
it  is  usual  to  find  chance  specimens  of  this  refuse  material,  and, 
when  thus  met  with,  they  have,  I  think,  much  more  archaeological 
significance  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  to  this,  I  will  refer, 
hereafter.  When,  however,  vast  quantities  of  such  chippings 
occur,  in  a  very  limited  area,  they  indicate,  without  doubt,  that  at 
such  a  locality  the  various  forms  of  weapons  and  implements 
were  there  made  in  quantities,  and,  doubtlessly,  by  a  S3^8tem  of 
trade  ^  among  adjoining  tribes,  were  in*  time  dispersed  over  a 
large  extent  of  country. 

Such  accumulations  of  this  refuse  material  are  met  with  under 
two  quite  different  circumstances :  as  where  a  suitable  exposure  of 
living  rock  occurs  that  is  adapted  to  the  ready  chipping  of  the 
various  forms  of  implements,  which  are,  in  such  cases,  necessarily 
of  a  like  mineral  and  present,  curiously  enough,  a  very  uniform 
appearance  in  the  pattern  adopted,  aithougli  the  mineral  is  readily 
chipped  into  other  and  more  delicate  forms,  as  shown  by  broken 
specimens  in  the  refuse  heaps  where  a  boulder  of  this  same  rock 
has  been  utilized ;  and  again,  we  have  such  accumulations,  where 
selected  minerals,  in  small  masses,  have  been  brought  together,  and 
from  this  little  store-house  of  crude  materials  the  various  forms 
of  implements  and  weapons  have  been  formed. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  the  rocks  fre- 
quentl}'  afford  such  shelter  as  the  Indian  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  for  making  any  of 
the  limited  range  of  forms  of  implements  which  his  ingenuity  had 

>  See  Bau,  in  Smith.  Ann.  Reps.,  for  18?2,  p.  &48,  and  1877^  p.  291. 
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at  that  time  devised  ;  these  traces,  in  accumulations  of  flakes  and 
splinters,  of  an  early  occupancy  of  the  countrj'  by  savage  man — 
these  "  open  air  work-shops,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  abundance  of  small  flakes  or  chips,  and 
of  broken  and  unfinished  specimens,  at  once  indicate  the  character 
of  the  locality.  In  such  of  these,  as  1  have  been  able  carefully  to 
examine,  there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  such  small  pebbles 
and  indented  oval  stones  as  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
flaking  the  chert,  jasper,  and  quartz,  that  were  so  largely  selected 
as  the  most  desirable  minerals  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  imple- 
ments. Whether  these  had  been  removed  and  the  places  aban- 
doned while  the  Indians  were  still  in  |x>ssession  of  the  countr3',  or 
not,  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  in  all  such  work-shop  sites 
that  I  have  examined,  where  the  living  rock  was  utilized,  there 
was  in  every  instance  an  absence  of  several  features  that  eharac- 
terize  the  same  sites  when  found  in  more  southern  localities, 
where  there  is  no  living  rock,  and  all  the  material  and  the  tools 
themselves,  when  of  stone,  were  transported  from  more  or  less 
distant  pouits.  The  former  have  always  suggested  to  me  that,  the 
locality  being  accessible  to  all,  the  Indians  came  and  went  as 
their  needs  suggested,  rfnd  fashioned  for  themselves  what  weap- 
ons or  implements  they  desired,  and  in  this  case  they  naturally 
took  away  with  them  such  tools  as  they  used  in  the  making  of 
their  supplies.  This  would  account  for  a  marked  absence  of  even 
the  simple  hammer-stones.  On  the  other  hand,  where  all  the  ma- 
terial is  foreign  to  the  spot,  it  is  the  property  of  one  or  a  few  in- 
dividuals ;  and  if  left  at  any  tjme  all  connected  with  it  would  be 
left  behind,  unless  it  be  the  finished  weapons  and  domestic  imple- 
ments. 

While  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  where  a  rock  in 
situ  could  be  utilized  there  such  selection  could  be  made  of  the 
mineral  as  detached,  as  would  be  available  for  the  desired  forms 
of  implements,  and  comparatively  few  failures  would  occur.  In 
other  words,  that  the  detached  mass  would  be  in  such  shape  and 
so  far  free  from  weathered  surfaces,  that  any  defect  in  its  constitu- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  mineral,  could  be  detected,  and  oo 
trial  chipping  needed  to  be  made,  to  determine  its  availability  for 
the  desired  purpose.  No  such  discrimination,  however,  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Indians  ;  and  in  a  rock-shelter,  near  Belvidere,  N.  J., 
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where  arrowpoints  were  once  made  in  vast  numbers,  there  was  an 
immense  accumulation  of  chips  that  had  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing simply  failures,  being,  for  the  most  part,  blocked  out  spear- 
heads, which  had  broken  into  halves,  or  otherwise  so  fractured, 
as  to  render  them  useless.  In  all  such  cases  there  were  to  be 
traced  such  variations  from  the  characteristic  constitution  of  the 
mineral  as  explained  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  produce  a  finished 
implement  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  worker. 

While,  therefore,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  beauty  of  workman- 
ship, and  marked  display  of  taste,  as  shown  in  the  finish  and  de- 
sign of  the  thousands  of  arrow-points  that  have  been  gathered 
from  our  fields  ;  it  must  still  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  skill,  the  makers  gave  themselves  an  infinity  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  failing  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  given 
mass  of  mineral  prior  to  expending  considerable  labor  upon  it. 
It  was  to  this,  rather  than  to  want  of  skill,  when  good  material 
was  used,  that  we  must  attribute  the  quantities  of  ''  failures,"  as 
they  have  been  well  called,  which  characterize  many  a  former  site 
of  an  arrow-maker's  labors. 

I  desire,  now,  to  refer  in  detail  to  an  accumulation  of  chips, 
cores,  hammers,  and  other  material,  found  in  a  limited  space,  and 
which  collectively  indicated  very  clearly  that  at  that  spot  some 
one  or  two  Redmen  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  accustomed  to 
manufacture  all  such  forms  of  weapons  and  domestic  implements 
as  are  collectively  known  as  chipped  implements  ;  for  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  not  a  trace 
of  a  polished  implement  or  polishing  tool  has  been  met  with  in 
these  open-air  work-shops.* 

In  Hamilton  township,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  I  discovered,  last 
summer  (1878),  a  large  series  of  splinters  and  irregular  chips  of 

>  As  the  localities  where  chipped  stODO  implements  have  been  extensively  manufhc- 
tdred  are  usually  of  many  acres  in  extent,  this  teim  of  '*open  air"  work-t^hops  has 
been  quite  properly  applied  to  them;  and  while  to  prevent  confiiHion  by  a  multiplicity 
uf  ternaa  I  have  used  the  same  name  to  def«ignate  these  far  less  extensive  deposits  of 
refuse,  it  Is  perhaps  inappropriate,  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  tiie  sites  were  too  exteu- 
fifve  to  be  effectually  sheltereii.  In  so  contracted  an  area  even  was  the  largest  series  I 
have  forwarded  to  the  Museum  (over  one  thousand  specimens,  Catalogue  No.  14,633), 
that  a  wigwam  was  doubtlessly  erected  over  it,  and  the  occupants  were  protected 
fVom  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather  to  some  extent,  and  wholly  protected  f^-om  the 
bominff  rays  of  our  almost  tropical  summeis.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
state,  that  no  trace  of  charcoal  has  been  found  at  these  points,  which  suggests  that 
they  were  abandone<1  during  the  winter,  a  season  when  work  of  this  kind,  I  should 
have  Bupposedi  would  have  been  most  usual.    ' 
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jasper,  mingled  with. the  soil  of  a  newly  drained  swamp.  Imme- 
diately over  these  fragments  large  trees  had  grown,  flourished  to 
maturity,  and  died  of  old  age.  Judging  from  the  depth  at  which 
some  of  the  jasper  chips  were  buried,  it  was  evident  that  these 
trees  had  either  been  mere  saplings,  or  had  not  yet  sprouted,  when 
the  arrow-maker  here  pursued  his  calling.  Having  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  the  spot  by  the  surface  indications,  I  carefully  ex- 
amined the  ground  over  an  area  of  several  square  yards,  and 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  material  which  has  since 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  and  recorded  under  No.  14633.  These 
consisted,  first,  of  masses  of  jasper  and  allied  minerals,  gathered, 
I  suppose,  from  the  gravel  beds  forming  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river,  at  a  point  some  four  miles  distant,  as  the  crow 
flies.  Secondly,  of  cores,  or  the  remnants  of  the  selected  masses 
above  mentioned,  which  were  too  small  or  too  irregular  in  shape 
to  be  further  available.  Thirdly,  of  large  flakes,  which  being  sim- 
ilar to  such  flakes  as  often  occur  associated  with  relics  as  found 
in  our  fields,  may  or  may  not  have  been  considered  and  used  as  a 
finished  pattern  of  stone  implement.  These  flakes,  however,  show 
little  secondary  chipping,  and  were  intermingled  with  chips, 
splinters,  and  other  refuse  material.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these 
flint-like  masses  and  chips  is  the  wonderful  range  of  color  they 
exhibit ;  not  only  of  diflerent  shades  of  red,  purple,  blue,  green, 
brown,  and  yellow,  but  many  are  most  beautifully  variegated. 
While  there  seems  much  evidence  to  show  that  attractive  colora- 
tion was  prized  by  the  aborigines,  I  have  found  that  the  imple- 
ments made  from  such  material  were  either  retained  by  them  on 
relinquishing  this  territory  to  the  white  settlers,  or  the  mineral 
thus  brightly  colored  is  more  easily  fractured,  when  used  as 
weapons.  Of  the  thousands  of  arrow-points  already  gathered 
those  still  perfect,  of  pale  green,  bright  yellow,  blue,  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  red,  are  quite  rare  ;  yet  flakes  and  broken  imple- 
ments of  these  colors  are  represented,  not  only  in  the  fields,  but 
in  the  work-shop  accumulations,  as  already  mentioned.  Fourth, 
of  blocked-out  and  subsequently  discarded  specimens, —  the  failure 
to  finish  them  being  evidently  a  flaw  in  the  mineral  not  detected 
at  the  outset.  Fifth,  of  specimens  that  were  nearly  flnished  but 
irreparably  injured  by  some  unlucky  finishing  touch.  These  are 
often  arrowheads,  with  the  points  broken  oflT,  or  such  as  have  a 
barb  or  a  basal  corner  detached.     A  very  considerable  number  of 
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these  are  certainly  quite  as  useful  as  weapons,  as  perfect  speci- 
mens ;  and  why  discarded,  as  they  were,  for  some  very  trifling  de- 
fect, is  difficult  to  understand.  Are  we  to  conclude,  that  the 
readiness  with  which  adepts  manufactured  these  chipped  imple- 
ments was  far  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and,  therefore,  that 
these  objects  were  really  very  cheaply  purchased,  and  that  the 
Indian  as  a  purchaser  could  afford  to  be  very  particular? 
Sixth,  of  chips  and  splinters  of  every  size  and  shape,  being  the 
ordinary  refuse  that  would  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  course  of 
making  arrow  and  spear-points  from  jasper,  by  the  process  of  chip- 
ping the  mineral  to  the  desired  shapes.  Seventh,  of  a  series  of 
oval,  of  nearly  square,  and  of  some  irregularly  shaped  pebbles  of 
sandstone,  jasper,  horn-stone,  and  porph3u*y,  mostly  with  shallow 
depressions,  one  on  each  side ;  and  with  the  ends,  if  oval,  and  the 
angles,  if  square  or  of  irregular  outline,  so  battered  as  to  show 
that  they  had  been  used  in  striking  mineral  as  dense  or  more  re- 
sisting than  that  of  which  they  consist.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found,  their  shape,  and  the  evidence 
of  hard  usage  which  they  exhibit,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  are 
rude  implements  used,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  manufacture  of 
arrowpoints  and  other  forms  of  chipped  implements.  The  use  of 
such  hammerstones  was  doubtlessl}'  quite  limited,  and  other  more 
delicate  means  were  taken  to  produce  the  delicate  finish  of  the 
smaller  implements  and  weapons.  Although  the  size  of  these 
hammerstones  varies  greatly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  minute 
flakes  could  be  detached  by  their  aid ;  and  probably  bone  imple- 
ments, that  have  since  decayed,  were  used  as  finishing  tools. 

This  same  simple  form  of  hammer,  it  is  well  here  to  observe,  is 
very  common  wherever  the  ordinary  patterns  of  relics  are  met 
with,  and  in  every  series  gathered  for  me  by  collectors  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  (New  Jersey)  there  ai*e  several  examples,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  size  and  shape.  It  can  scarcely'  be  held  that 
they  had  any  use  as  a  weapon,  but  as  hammers  they  would  be 
useful  in  many  ways. 

Eighth,  a  few  flat  slabs  of  stone  of  small  size,  with  an  occa- 
sional trace  of  hammenng  on  either  side.  These  were  possibly 
used  as  lap-stones  in  part;  and  may  have  been  used,  also,  in 
connection  with  bone  implements,  or  flakers,  as  a  breastplate, 
whereon  rested  the  base  of  the  bone  flaking  tool,  when,  by 
pressure,  series  of  small  flakes  were  detached.     This  is  altogether 
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conjectural,  however ;  and  considering,  also,  that  these  so-called 
la[>stones  are  not  at  all  common,  the  matter  of  their  use,  as 
suggested,  is  at  best,  problematical. 

Associated  with  the  above  —  in  all,  about  one  thousand  pieces 
—  were  no  traces  of  charcoal,  or  any  indication  whatever  of  fire; 
no  pottery,  or  any  whole  or  fragmentary  weapon,  or  domestic 
implement  of  any  description  other  than  what  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  apparent  absence  of  fire  from  this  unquestionable  workshop 
site  deserves  a  few  words  of  comment,  as  many  suggestions 
naturally  arise.  It  ma}'.  Indeed,  be  thought  that  the  absence  of 
charcoal  is  mere  negative  evidence  that  no  fire  was  used  or  had 
at  this  spot ;  but  when  we  consider  that  fire  here  would  always  b^ 
at  or  very  near  the  same  place,  whenever  kindled,  and  would  be 
kept  continually  burning  during  winter,  it  is  evident  that  some 
trace  would  remain  on  or  in  soil  not  subsequently  disturbed,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  Very  frequently  in  my  examina- 
tions of  different  knovirn  localities  where  stone  implements  abound, 
I  have  met  with  traces  of  fire  that  were  clearly  evidences  of  an 
earlier  occupation  of  the  locality  than  the  tirst  visit  of  the  white 
settlers.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  absence  of  all  indication  of 
fire  is  evidence  that  it  had  not  been  kindled  there  by  the  Indians, 
the  fact  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  not  occupied  in  winter, 
a  season  when  we  would  naturally  suppose  the  Indians  would  be 
far  busier  in  this  industry  than  at  any  other  time.  The  suppose<l 
absence  of  tire  also  indicates  that  the  flint,  prior  to  use,  was  not 
heated,  as  has  been  stated  was  often  done.  What  the  effects 
of  moderate  exposure  to  heat  are,  so  far  as  facilitating  the 
fracture  of  jasper  and  allied  mineral,  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  own 
experience  in  arrow-making  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  varieties 
of  jasper  and  quartz  represented  in  these  several  series  are  quite 
readily  fractured,  by  either  percussion,  or  pressure ;  and  the  art  of 
arrowpoint  making  consists  wholly  in  the  acquired  skill  in  govern- 
ing the  size  and  direction  of  the  flakes  detached,  after  the  imple- 
ment has  acquired  in  general  outline,  the  desired  shape  and  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  a  site,  such  as  this  that  I  have 
described,  was  apparently  only  occupied  in  pleasant  weather,  it  is 
noticeable,  that  all  such  sites,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  them, 
lie  in  close  proximity  to  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  good  water. 

The   entire  'amount  of  refuse  material,  and  number  of  tools 
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constituting  the  traces  of  this  workshop  site,. are  possibly  too  few 
to  indicate  otherwise  than  a  very  limited  tarrying  at  the  spot, 
and  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  drawing  some  of  my  inferences; 
but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  demonstrable  how  man}-  chips  are  necessarily 
stricken  off  in  making  an  arrowliead,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
tbat  the  earth  was  here  tliickly  strewn  with  thousands  of  very 
small  flakes,  looking  very  much  like  coarsely  crumbled  shells  ;  and 
as  much  of  this  refuse  was  quite  deep  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  larger  pieces,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  spot  was 
occflfJied  for  a  long  time.  The  coarse  refuse  may  indeed  at  times 
have  been  gatliered  up  and  removed.  We  find  Just  such  fragments 
about  the  known  sites  of  Indian  settlements ;  and  have  already 
suggested  that  no  flake  was  too  primitive  to  be  unavailable  as  a 
cutting  implement.  Even  flint  chips  are  recorded  among  the 
contents  of  graves.^  Even  supposing  no  removal  of  the  coarser 
refuse  ever  took  place,  the  thickly  and  deeply  bestrown  condition 
of  the  soil  with  very  minute  chips,  indicates  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion of  this  particular  site. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  story  that  this  accumula- 
tion tells,  is  this :  here,  shaded  by  dense  woods,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  knoll,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  meadow-like  expanse 
of  low-lying  ground,  through  which  trickled  a  sparkling  spring 
brook,  had  tarried  at  times,  for  years,  an  arrow  maker,  shaping 
with  marvellous  skill  those  varied  patterns  of  spearpoints,  and 
delicate  drills,  such  as  are  still  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields. 
Unlike  localities  of  many  acres  in  extent,  where  the  traces  of 
former  occupation  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  area,  and 
indicate  that  manufacturing  had  once  been  in  progress  simply  by 
the  abundance  of  chips,  we  have  in  this  workshop  site  the  evi- 
dences of  the  toil  of,  probably,  a  single  skilled  workman,  who,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  forest  retreat,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  interesting  find  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  probably  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  age  of  the  post-glacial,  but  supposed  pre-Indian 
arrow  and  spearpoints,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  paper.'* 
This  is  the  entire  absence  of  argillitc,  or  that  material  of  which 
nearly  the  entire  series  of  paleolithic  impleilients  from  the  gravel- 

*  Eleventh  Ann.  Rep.  of  Peab.  Mus.  of  Amer.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  p.  318. 

*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Peabody  Maseum,  p.  251)  1878. 
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beds  is  made.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  rude  forms  of  argil- 
lite  arrowheads  as  now  met  with  upon  the  surface,  and  if  the}'  are, 
as  a  class,  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  origin  as  that  of 
the  more  elaborately  formed  specimens  of  Jasper,  chalcedony,  and 
quartz,  then  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the  refuse  of 
open  air  workshops,  such  as  I  have  here  described,  an  abundance 
of  flakes,  splinters,  and  cores  of  that  mineral.  Such  traces,  indi- 
cative of  the  use  of  argil  lite,  however,  do  not  occur ;  nor,  as  yet, 
have  otherwise  similar  sites  been  discovered  where  that  mineral 
onlj'  was  used.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that,  as  argillite  occurs  in 
the  valle}'  of  the  Delaware  as  a  living  rock,  there  only  should  we 
expect  to  find  traces  of  the  localities  where  the  mineral  was  worked 
up  into  arrowheads.  It  occurs  also  in  the  drift  in  the  lower  por-, 
tions  of  the  same  vallc}',  and  is  as  readily  obtained  as  the  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  jasper  with  which  it  is  associated.  Flakes  of  argil- 
lite  da  occur  quite  frequently  in  the  fields.  Just  where  we  find  the 
finished  relics  of  the  same  material,  and  also  some  rude  examples 
of  what  may  be  blocked-out  or  unfinished  implements,  but  why 
may  not  these  have  been  lying  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil  since 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Indians? 

While  the  two  classes,  or  those  stone  implements  made  of  argillite 
and  those  of  quartz,  occur  on  the  surface  intimately  associated, 
it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  dissociate  them  with  anything  like 
scientific  accuracy ;  and,  furthermore,  there  are  not  wanting  indi- 
cations leading  one  to  believe  that  these  argillite  implements  were 
frequently  worked  over  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  again ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  Indians  were  not  America's  first  occupants,  they 
were,  on  their  arrival,  either  in  contact  with  the  earlier  race,  and 
by  trade,  or  as  the  result  of  warfare,  possessed  of  the  wea|)ons 
and  implements  of  the  pre-occupants  of  the  land ;  or  had  an 
earlier  people  become  extinct  or  migrated,  the  succeeding  Red- 
men  would  surely  have  found  the  discarded  implements  of  their 
predecessors,  as  we  now  find  those  of  the  Indians.  However  we 
may  view  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rudely  fashioned 
and  weathered  argillite  implements  may  not  be  far  older  than 
those  made  of  other  material ;  and,  when  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory  is  carefully  examined,  it  becomes  evident,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,^  that  such  implements,  whether 

•Nature.  Vol.  XT,  p.  21  A,  Jan.  14,  1875,  London;  and  Amerioan  NatunUtat,  Vol.  X, 
June,  1870,  p.  329. 
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of  pre-In<lian  or  Indian  origin,  ante-date  the  jasper  and  quartz 
specimens  with  which  they  are  now  to  some  extent  associated. 
Unquestionably  the  occasional  occurrence  of  argillite  implements 
of  exceeding  delicacy  of  form,  accuracy  of  outline,  and  compara- 
tive freshness  of  the  surface,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  the  date  of  the  getiend  use  of  this  mineral,  —  for  such 
specimens  of  savage  handiwork  are  certainly  the  productions  of 
the  Indians  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  there  have  been  no  ar- 
rowpoints  made  in  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and 
that  argillite  chipped  some  time  prior  to  that  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  alteration,  we  surely  have  something  of  a  guide  as  to 
the  rate  of  weathering  of  those  other  forms  that  are  so  deeply 
altered  over  their  entire  surfaces.^  No  jasper  specimens  have 
been  found  showing  alteration  of  the  surface.  They  are  as  fresh 
as  though  chipped  but  yesterday,  and  is  it  not  probable,  that,  al- 
though argillite  will  be  affected  by  exposure  before  jasper,  if  the 
two  minerals  were  in  common  use  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Indians,  there  would  be  some  difference  detected  in  the  sur- 
faces of  jasper  arrowheads  when  thousands  are  examined  and 
compared  ? 

Until  we  meet  with  the  chips  and  other  refuse  of  argillite  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  jasper  and  quartz,  or  discover  a  workshop 
site  where  it  was  solely  used,  is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that,  from 
the  great  degree  of  weathering  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
implements  made  from  it  have  undergone,  such  specimens  are  of 
an  earlier  origin  than  those  of  jasper  and  quartz  ;  the  exceptions 
being  referable,  first,  to  the  fact  that  outcroi)pings  of  this  rock, 
where  found  in  place,  were  sometimes  utiliz<*d,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent,  and  also  to  re-chipping  by  the  Indians,  of  weapons, 
that  to  them,  when  they  were  gathered,  were  veritable  relics  of  a 
by-gone  time.  Finally,  as  the  paleolithic  implements  proper,  as 
found  deeply'  imbedded  in  the  drift  deposits,  are  argillite,  as  a 
class,  it  appears  rational  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rude  weajmns  of  the  same  material  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  fashioned  them  ;  and  its  absence  from  the  oi)en  air  work- 
shops such  as  I  have  described  seems  of  itself  confirmatory  of 

*  Anx>whea(U  «f  8late  nnd  shale  are  quite  commonly  met  with,  throughout  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  state.  Tliese,  very  generally,  liavL'  '•  Ufathered ''  lo  a  grcs-itcr  extent 
U:an  thofe  of  argillite,  and  having  much  the  same  appearance  of  the  Hurfaoe,  are 
readily  roibtakcn,  for  such  as  are  made  of  the  latter  material.  Arrowheads  of  argillite 
are  Dot  abundant;  in  many  localities  they  are  very  seldom  found. 

Rkfokt  Feabody  Museum,  II.       33 
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this  supposed  earlier  origin  of  these  ruder,  and  much  weathered 
implements,  in  whicli  we  have,  I  believe,  a  trace  of  an  industry, 
once  world-wide,  on  the  part  of  a  people  still  ruder  than  the  Indi- 
dians,  as  we  know  them,  whose  productions  as  a  class  are  as 
primitive  and  uniform  as  those  of  the  later  race  are  elaborate 
and  varied. 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  these  accumulations  of 
refuse  is,  that  while  the  minerals  there  found  are  the  same  as  that 
of  which  the  great  bulk  of  arrowheads  and  other  forms  are  made, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  will  occasionally  be  met  with  a  specimen 
of  an  arrowpoint,  or  fragment  of  a  spear,  of  a  different  pattern  and 
material  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  A  fragment 
of  obsidian,  it  may  be,  as  the  extreme  point  or  barb  of  an  arrow- 
point  ;  or  jasper,  of  a  color  not  occurring  here,  yet  common  in  dis- 
tant southern  or  western  localities.  These  instances  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  shows  clearly  the  contact  of  different  and  dis- 
tant tribes ;  for  what  better  evidence  can  be  produced  than  that 
an  implement  has  been  brought,  either  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
warfare,  or  through  barter,  from  some  far  off  point,  when  we  find 
no  trace  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  in  the  heaps  of 
refuse  that  resident  workman  left  on  the  former  sites  of  their 
labors?  The  range  of  patterns  of  all  our  chipped  implements  is 
infinitely  varied,  and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  material  I  have 
gathered  from  this  one  spot  to  show  how  little  can  be  said  of  the 
belongings  of  any  specimen,  as  judged  by  its  shape.  Scarcely  a 
European  pattern  even,  except  the  most  delicate  arrowpoints  from 
Denmark,  but  finds  here  its  counterpart,  m  at  least  a  fragmentary 
state.  The  shapes  indeed  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
particular  use,  which  suggested  certain  sizes  and  shapes;  but  the 
outline  of  vast  numbers  was  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  chips 
utilized,  an<l  thus  originated  the  non-symmetrical  specimens  that 
we  frequently  find.  Some  of  these  are  so  crooked  that  their 
availability  as  arrowpoints  is  questionable  ;  and  that  such  were 
used  as  knives  is  quite  probable.  In  the  territory  of  every  petty 
tribe,  and  every  creek  ai)pears  to  have  had  such  tribal  connnuni- 
ties  dwelling  in  its  valley,  there  is  seen  a  family  likeness,  so  to 
speak,  extending  through  the  whole  range  of  chipped  implements, 
and  especially  the  arrow  and  spearheads  found  therein  ;  and  it  is 
not  dillicult  to  dissociate  an  occasional  specimen,  as  it  occurs  in 
collecting,  and  set  it  aside  as  something  foreign. 
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A  second  find  of  this  character  also  deserves  a  detailed  notice, 
although  it  has  already  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  Wyman.'''     At 
the  time  of  its  discover}^  1  did  not  recognize  fully  the  importance 
of  carefully   noting   everything   connected    with   it,  and    simply 
furnished  Prof.  Wyman,  at  the  time,  a  few  brief  notes  with  ref- 
erence  to  tlie  specimens  gathered  and  forwarded  to  the  Museum. 
This  '*open  air  workshop"  was  discovered  on  the  writer's  farm 
in  1872,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  one  previousU' 
degcrihed.     It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a 
plateau  margin,  where  this  is  broken  by  a  ravine  through  which 
flows  a  considerable  brook.     Originally  suruounded  on  two  sides 
by  a  dense  forest  here  always  has  been  an  open   spot,  with  an 
extensive   southern   out-look   over  a  broad   expanse  of  meadow 
extending  from  the  foot  of  tlie  uplands  to  the  river.     When  dis- 
covered there  was  simply  a  shallow  (lepression  to  be  seen,  nearly 
circular  in  outline  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.     On  removing 
a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  through  which  projected  a  few 
irregular  masses  of  yellow  jaspei",  there  occurred  a  large  quantity 
of  thin  flakes,  chips,  and  a  number  of  broken  arrowpoints,  espe- 
cially of  the  triangular  pattern.     Of  the  latter  there  was  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  ma}^  indicate 
that  the  workman  who  had  operated    here  had  either  been    less 
skillful,  or  that  this  pattern  is  more  liable  to  breakage  in  finishing, 
which  seems  improbable.     The  accummulatiou  of  refuse,  in  this 
instance,  was  on  a  level  floor  of  compact  clay-earth,  about  which 
I  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  fire.     Separated  from  this  refuse 
as  described,  by  a  layer  of  earth  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  there 
occurred  a  somewhat  similar  deposit,  except  that  cores  and  large 
chips  only  were  found,  with  no  trace  of  either  hammer-stones,  or 
broken  or  unfinished  implements.     There  was  also  but  little  variety 
of  mineral,  the  deposit  consisting   exclusively  of  dark,  yellow- 
brown    jasper.     My  impression  is  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  two  finds,  but  that  the  deeper  one  was  just  so  much 
older  as  it  requires  years  for  a  soil  of  some  eleven  inches  to  accu- 
mulate in  a  forest,  where  the  growth  of  vegetable  mould,  from  the 
deca^^  of  the  annual  fall  of  foliage,  is  steadily  in  progress. 

A  third  deposit  of  flint  chips  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention, 
is  a  series  of  some  fifty  si)ecimens  of  brown  jasper  of  quite  a  uni- 

">  Filth  Annual  Report  Peabody  Muhcura.  p.  37. 
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form  size  (P.  M.  1470C),  but  which  in  the  character  of  tlie  fracture 
diffoi'  tofttciially  from  l»oth  cores  and  flakes  They  are  too  irreg- 
ular aii<l  small  for  the  former,  ami  exhibit  no  regularity  in  tlie  de- 
tachment of  masses  from  them  for  siibBequeiit  shaping  into 
arrowheads,  as  is  shown  in  the  Iniger  cores  in  the  collection. 
Still,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  found  closely  packed 
together,  and  buried  nearly  a  foot  deep  iu  a  meadow,  which  was 
originally  swampj'  ground,  it  is  evident  tliat  they  were  designedly 
inhnmed  ;  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  <lifl1cult  even  to  conjecture. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  sinic  that  the  three  deposits  just  de- 
Bcribetl  are  alt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  extensive  deposit 
of  finished  implenicnis  to  wliich  reference  has  lieen  made  in  other 
publications.^     These  were  all  of  tlie  same  material,  and  identical 


Fliikc  nf  Ai'^illilP.  (F.  M.  Dim). 

with  the  jasper  fragnieuts  here  menlionet).  If  the  former  were 
made  at  the  siK>t  or  near  where  they  were  found  buried  this  later 
find  of  fiagnicnts  may  indeeil  be  a  portion  of  the  refuse  accumu- 
lated in  tlieir  manufacture;  they  were  8eleete<l  possibly  for  con- 
verting int<)  sinall  arrowj>oinls,  and  afterwards  forgotten. 

Having  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  chance  occurrence 
of  Hakes  and  chips  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  well,  in 
conclusion,  to  refer  to  these  more  particularly  ;  as  it  is  possible 
llirtt  eollectiroly  they  may  have  moie  signifleance  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  As  1  ba\e  already  mentioned,  jasper  flakes 
oeeur  not  only  in  "open-air  workshop"  sites,  but  on  the  surface 
of  our  fields;  while  flakes  of  oilier  minerals,  more  especially  of 
argillite,    also   oeeur   whenever  we  find    arrowpoint^    and    spear- 

■  Annanl  Reporl  of  SnilthiouiaD  laaliluliou,  for  tt7i,  p.  ITS. 
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heads  of  the  same  mineral,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deposits  of 
ai^llile  chips  and  corea  have  been  discovered.  From  these  facts 
1  have  drawn  the  inferences,  and  think  I  am  warranted  in  so 
doing;  first,  tliat  as  argillile  flakes,  mostly  exhibiting  a  great  de- 
gree of  weathering  of  their  surfaces,  are  associated  with  finished 
implements  of  the  same  material,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as 
to  indicate  the  spots  whereon  the  former  were  fabricated,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  as  flakes  they  were  put  to  some  use,  such  as  a 
knife,  or  if  very  small  and  not  of  too  irregular  an  outline,  as 
arrow|)oint8.     Figures  1  and  2  are  examples  of  flakes  of  argillite 


(P.  M.  9008,  16315)  such  as  are  found  singly  on  our  fields. 
In  general  outline,  figure  2  does  not  materially  dift'er  from  flint 
flakes,  as  found  in  Europe  ;  and  with  the  sharp  eilge  that  this 
mineral  presents,  when  freshly  fractured,  it  certainly  is  well 
adapted  to  cutting  such  yielding  substances  as  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  small  mammals,  and  to  scaling  and  cleaning  fisli.  Whether 
figure  1  could  be  used  as  an  arrowpoiiit,  or  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  small  knife,  is  altogether  conjectural ;  and  yet  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  just  such  a  fragment  of  stone,  consider- 
ing that  the  edges  are  sharp,  might  be  utilized.  The  same  char- 
acter of  flakes  (Fig.  3,  P.  M.  14029)  and  small  chips  of  jasper, 
associated  also  with  finished   implements  of  the  same  mineral, 
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being  likewise  scitttei-eiT  singly  over  tJie  entire  aren  of  the  etate, 
miiBt  therefore,  if  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the  argiiiite  exAm|iies, 
have  a  like  signitieanee.  Considering  the  absence,  as  yet,  of  sites 
of  arrow-makers  vrorkshojis,  wliere  argiiiite  was  exclusively  tisetl, 
and  that  eliippcd  impiemenis  of  this  mineral  are  as  cLai-actcristic  of 
the  deeper  soils,  as  compared  with  jasper,  as  indicated  by  the  depth 
whereat  tliey  occur  in  virgin  earth,  wlierever  it  has  been  exam- 
ined ;  ami  also  that  argiiiite  is  a  living  roek  in  the  vicinity,  while 
jasper  ami  tiie  allied  minerals,  of  whieh  the  bulk  of  the  chipped 
implements  arc  fashioned,  oceni-  as  boulders  in  the  drift,  and  re- 
quire more  labor  to  gather  Ihau  it  would  to  visit  a  ledge  of  living 
rock, —  i  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  argiiiite  spears,  arrowpuints 
Fro.  s. 


riake  or  Jiispcr  (P.  M.  Iira>). 

and  flakes  as  a  class,  are  of  an  earlier  time  than  the  same  imple- 
ments of  flint-like  mineral ;  and  doubtless  bear  as  close  a  relalion' 
ship  to  the  still  ruder  —  tlie  primitire  implomentfl  found  iu  the 
drift  gravels  of  tlie  river  valley  —  as  to  the  former.  While,  both  as 
ohi|>ped  from  old  implements,  and  fashioned  cle  novo,  trne  Indian 
relics  of  argiiiite  do  occur;  there  seems  nothing  in  this  fact  to 
miiilnte  with  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  their  antiipiity,  as  a  class, 
being  much  gieater.  Certainly,  if  fabricated  by  a  preoccupying 
people,  or  iiy  tlieir  own  ancestors,  these  discarded  or  lost  imple- 
ments would  not  cscnpc  the  keen  vision  of  the  Indians,  and  few 
lacked  suHlcient  skill  to  repoint,  aiul  i-cnder  availtible  these  ruder 
Hjiecimens  of  the  same  weapons  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
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The  conclusion  might  readily  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  that 
weapons  and  iiuplenieuts  of  all  kinds,  chipped  from  stone,  were 
made  only  bj'  a  comparative  few,  who,  gifted  with  the  required 
dexterity,  supplied  the  people  of  their  tribe  with  such  implements, 
as  they  required.  While  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  specimens 
was  ver}'  likely  confined  to  adepts,  who  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives,  inasmuch  as  we  find  scattered  over  the  state,  mingled 
with  sucli  as  are  of  artistic  workmanship,  so  very  many  of  greatly 
inferior  finish,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  made  by  hunters 
or  warriors,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  subsequently  lost  them. 
However  occupied,  whether  on  the  war-path  or  the  chase,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  a  warrior  or  a  hunter  to  supply  himself 
with  as  great  a  number  of  arrows  as  he  would  need,  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  Vast  numbers  unquestionably  were  lost  when  first  dis- 
charged from  the  bow ;  and  when  we  consider  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  these  same  arrowpoints  now  occur,  it  is  evident, 
I  think,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  every  Indian  was  his  own 
armorer.  Ornaments  and  stone  imi)lements,  whether  weapons  or 
for  domestic  purposes,  were  of  careful  or  careless  finish  —  and  we 
find  both  patterns — as  their  owners  happened  to  be  proud  or 
indifferent,  or  possibly  neat  or  slovenly.  A  ground  edge  to  an 
oval  pebble  being  required,  the  subsequent  shaping  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  implement  might  be  gradually  accomplished,  if  such 
implements  were  used  witliout  handles,  or  were  readily  soi)arated 
from  them.  Such  shaping,  by  grinding  away  all  irregularities, 
was  at  least  a  slow  process,  and  one  very  unlikely  to  be  followed 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  by  any  one  ;  and  when  we  find  a  beauti- 
fully polished  and  symmetrically  fashioned  celt  we  probably  have 
a  proof  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  its  original  owner ;  and  such 
as  had  this  patience  and  skill  could  soon  learn,  did  he  desire  it,  to 
chip  from  fiint  his  own  arrowpoints,  knife  and  spears. 


THE   METHOD   OF   MANUFACTURING  POTTERY   AND   BASKETS 
AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Bv  Paul  Schumacher. 


POTTERV. 

Among  the  Kahweyahs  (Cahiiinos)^  who,  unlike  the  former  Indi- 
ans of  the  coast  of  California,  make  household  utensils  of  burned 
clay  instead  of  soapstone,^  I  observed  the  following  mode  of  manu- 
facturing pottery. 

The  clay  of  which  their  vessels  are  made  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  creek  bottoms,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans to  make  adobe^  or  sun-dried  brick.  It  is  a  dark  sticky  humus 
with  a  light  admixture  of  sand,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  White  Water  river,  the  white,  fine,  dense  clay  wiiich  so 
effectually  discolors  the  water  of  that  river  at  the  head  of  the 
desert,  the  beginning  of  Coahuila  valley.  The  clay,  after  being 
cleared  of  all  rocky  and  light  substances,  is  preserved  in  dried 
lumps  for  use.  Of  this  clay  a  stiff  *' dough"  is  made  by  adding 
water  and  kneading  it  thoroughly.  Some  Indians,  however,  as  for 
instance  those  of  Sonora,  mix  powdered  potsherds  with  the  earth. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  White  Water  river  the  cla^'  is  very  suitable 
in  its  natural  state  and  is  so  used. 

The  ^'dough*'  is  formed  into  cylinders  of  a  foot  and  more  in  length, 
and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  made,  more  or  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  usually  globular  or  semi- 
globular,  is  made  by  coiling  the  cylinders  in  the  desired  form. 
They  are  then  knit  and  smoothed  to  the  required  thickness  by  the 
hands,  which  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  fingers  operate 
inside  the  concavity,  and  the  thumbs,  pointing  towards  each  other, 
work  on  the  outside.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  thus  made  is  then 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  either  of  wood  or  of  burned  clay,  which 

1  The  tribal  name  of  the  Indianf*  at  Agun  Caliente,  Los  Angelos  Co.,  is  Teehdhet, 
'^c-e  nth  licport  Pcnbody  Museum,  p.  258. 
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takes  the  place  of  a  potter's  wheel  and  enables  the  worker  to 
turn  the  vessel  as  he  proceeds  without  endangering  the  form. 
Squatted  on  the  ground,  the  worker  turns  the  form  as  the  cylin- 
ders are  coiled  into  the  desired  shape,  joining  them  together  with 
the  fingers  and  thumbs,  holding  the  hands  in  tlie  position  already 
described. 

When  the  vessel  has  thus  been  gradually  built  up,  the  clay  is 
made  compact  and  smooth  by  holding  a  rounded  and  smooth  rock 
against  the  wall  of  the  vessel  on  the  inside,  and  patting  the 
outside  with  a  wooden  trowel  opposite  the  rock.  The  outside 
is  then  made  even  by  a  wooden  scraper,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  curve  of  the  pot,  which  is  dipped  in  water  to  accelerate  this 
work.  Tlie  dents  inside,  caused  by  the  supporting  rock,  are 
usually  allowed  to  remain.  Experts  among  the  manufacturers  do 
away  with  the  smoothing  scraper  and  accomplish  the  same  end 
with  light  taps  of  the  trowel,  the  marks  of  which  are  sometimes 
plainly  visible  in  the  burned  pottery,  especially  when  done  with  a 
slightly  corrugated  trowel,  caused  by  the  protruding  fibres  of  the 
wood.  The  narrow  neck  of  the  oUa^  or,  especially,  of  the  jar  used 
for  the  transportation  of  water,  which  barely  admits  a  hand,  is 
last  finished  by  the  same  method,  but  more  clumsily,  and  is  left 
more  porous,  as  rock  and  trowel  can  not  be  used  on  that  portion 
of  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  is  then  put  away  to  dry  in  the  shade  before  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  process  of  burning. 

The  kiln  consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  less  in  depth,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  pottery.  When  well  heated  by  an  abundance 
of  brush  fire,  the  earthen  ware  is  arranged  on  the  potsherds,  and 
is  covered  with  hot  ashes.  The  pit  is  then  closed  with  bark  or 
grass,  supported  by  green  sticks  strong  enough  to  bear  a  subsequent 
covering  of  earth  without  endangering  the  underlying  pottery,  and 
is  thus  left  for  several  days,  until  the  pit  has  cooled  off,  when  the 
burned  vessels  are  taken  out.  The  defects  of  this  kiln  sometimes 
necessitate  a  second  burning,  but  in  old  pits,  in  which  the  wall  is 
well  baked  and  the  heat  is  better  retained  than  in  new  ones,  good 
results  are  obtained  with  much  suretv. 

Among  the  Sonoras  a  kiln  is  used  similar  to  the  Mexican 
bake-oven.  This  is  a  structure  of  adobe  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive, 
with  an  opening  on  top  in  addition  to  the  firehole  below.     W^hen 
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well  hcatecl,  tlie  vcsseis  ai'e  propei'ij'  aiTAiigcd  witliin  and  the 
oven  closed  at  both  openings  with  covers  made  of  earth.  Tlie 
Sonoras  alifo  frequently  dye  their  polteiy  with  a  red  mineral  paint 
before  it  is  exposed  to  tlie  heat,  which  proiliioca  an  even  red  color, 
as  the  process  of  burning,  being  sometimes  defective,  would  not 
alone  accomplisli  tliis. 

Baskets. 

The  mannfiicCnre  of  baskets  i  also  observed  among  II le  TechaJirt, 

a  tribe  of  tlie  Cahnillos,  at  Agna  Culiente,  Los  Angelos  Co.,  Cab, 

while  niaking  researches  for  the  Fuabody  Museum  during  Die  lust 

year,  and  also  on  a  previous  occasion  in  Northern  California  and 

Fm.  t. 


Bottum  of  Ba>>ket. 

Sonthern  Oregon,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Oiast  Survey. 
Sulistimlially  tlie  same  method  is  employed  in  tliese  several  regions, 
though  the  material  slightly  differs,  and  likewise  existed  in  former 
times  among  the  Coast  Indians  of  California,  as  is  demoiistrutcl 
by  fiaginents  found  in  their  graves. 

The  Tediiihet  use  tlic  reed-grasa  (Juneus  robuauf,),  wliith  I 
found  growing  in  the  small  fresh-water  marshes  and  creek-cdiiies 
at  the  Iii'giuning  of  tbe  desert,  and  the  tail  thin  grass  (  VUfa  rlg<:H>i) 
found  thriving  with  the  Yucca  which  nourishes  in  such  gi-i-at  varie- 
ties in  that  neighborhood  ;  hotli  are  used  in  the  dried  state.  The 
former  species  is  used  for  biiidiiig  the  body  of  tbe  basket,  which 
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IB  made  of  the  latter.  The  reed-gjass  is  split,  and  some  of  it  is 
<lye<l  in  diOerent  shades,  usiintly  blown,'  witli  which  lo  produce 
the  figures,  mostly  straight-lined  or  zigzng,  Tlie  grass  of  which 
the  body  is  made  is  norked  in  its  nntiirnl  state. 

Tlie  basket  progresses  from  tlie  eenti'e  of  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  wliicli  represents  that  part  or  natural  size  for  baskets 
not  exeeedinga  foot  in  diameter  (P.  51.  No  14927).  while  tlie  tiiick- 
ness  of  the  eoil  of  lai^er  ones  is  increased  liy  adding  more  of  the 
grass  of  wliieli  it  is  made.  The  beginning  of  tlie  stilch,  for  which 
the  liole  is  made  iiy  a  common  bone  needle,  or  borer,  is  sliown  \n 
Fig.  ia,  and  is  made  by  fastening  one  end  of  the  binding  liy  the 

Fio.  3c.  FlO.  In.  FlO.  V>. 


succeeding  overlying  stitelios,  and  is  thus  neatly  dis|)osed  of  on 
the  inside  of  tlie  basket.  Fig.  2b  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
coils  and  stitches  are  arranged  anil  the  way  they  are  bonnd  to- 
gether. When  the  length  of  the  binding  is  used  up,  the  end  is 
similarly  seciirt/d  as  at  tlie  beginning,  Fig.  2c,  or,  at  the  finishing 
of  tlie  basket,  under  the  preceding  stitches.  Tlie  shape  of  the 
basket  is  easily  formed  i>y  lengthening,  or  shortening,  tlie  circuits 
of  tlie  coil,  and  l)y  changing  the  stitches  sliglitly  towards  the  side 


'Dr.  Pnltner  Informs  me  tliiit  tlio  Conliuiln  In<llan«  of  f 
Isck  dye  b;  Hiacprng  in  wnUrr  i>liiiil«  of  tlie  Svala  ilifnia. 
niveil  In  Ihe  same  wny  frum  ]>ltiiitB  of  tlw  thilra  A'hujtj 
lesB  <lj-B8  Kre,  ncnonnnB  (o  Dr.  Palmer,  uswl  bj-  Ibc  Iiiilli 
ig  itie  mtBhef  of  wliiuli  llie  buhkotx  nre  mmle.  Si-e  iiHfl  l>r.  Palmer' 
■ted  far  dyeing,  In  Amer.  Nat.  for  Oct.,  IHitf ,  p.  i»X— F.  W.  P. 
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of  the  concavity  to  be  formed.  In  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
baskets  the  split  twigs  of  a  shrub ^  are  generally  emplo^'ed  in  place 
of  the  Juncua^  probably  for  the  greater  strength.  Often  this  ma- 
terial is  used  for  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom,  but  generally 
the  Juncus  is  used  after  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  coils  have  been 
made.  The  Juncu8  is  also  used  without  splitting,  from  which  is 
made  a  coarse  basket  with  loose  meshes,  similar  to  a  net  but 
without  knots  (P.  M.  No.  14933). 

« This  i8  probably  tlie  "  Squaw  berry  "  RhtM  aromatica^  which  Dr.  Palmer  states 
(Amer.  Nat..  Sept.,  1878,  p.  597)  Is  used  for  making  bn^kets  by  the  Indians  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona,  Southern  California  and  New  Me.\tco.— F.  W.  P. 


ABORIGINAL   SOAPSTONE   QUAURIES   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


By  Elmer  R.  Rbynolds. 


Within  four  miles  of  Washington  City  there  have  been  recently 
opened  two  well  developed  soapatone  quarries  which  evidently  had 
been  worked  at  some  former  time  by  the  people  who  dwelt  in  this 
neighborhood.  Of  this  fact  the  excavations  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numberless  fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  implements  of  stone  and  quartz  used  in  fashioning  them, 
furnish  the  unmistakable  proofs.  Notwithstanding  the  quarries 
are  situated  so  near  the  city  and  convenient  of  access,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  notice  until  the  summer  of 
1874,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  during  a  half- aimless  stroll,  to 
stumble  upon  a  curiously  shaped,  moss  covered  stone  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  soapstone  mortar. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  "find,"  and  concluding  from 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  specimen  that  it  had  not  wandered  far 
from  the  place  where  it  was  manufactured,  I  at  once  began  to 
search  for  the  original  quarry,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  deposit  of  the  same  material,  on  a 
thickly  wooded  hillside  near  by.  A  close  examination  of  the 
locality  showed  that  the  entire  hill  was  composed  of  soapstone, 
partly  covered  with  ferns,  fallen  leaves,  and  the  accumulated 
debris  of  centuries.  Hundreds  of  fragments  cropped  out  through 
the  leaves,  nearly  every  one  of  which  showed  well  defined  traces 
of  having  been  worked  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  quarry.  In 
an  hours'  search  I  found  several  well  preserved  dishes  which  I 
concealed,  intending  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  remove  them. 
Shortly  after,  I  changed  my  quarters  to  the  city,  and  from  that 
time  till  this  last  summer,  professional  duties  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  Indian  implements  in  another  direction,  have 
taken  up  all  m}'  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  quarry  at  Chulu,  Amelia  Co., 
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Virginia,  and  tlie  subsequent  interesting  investigation  of  the  same, 
by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Gushing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  led  me 
to  communicate  to  Professor  Baird  the  existence  of  tlie  Rose 
Hill  quarry  on  Broad  Branch.  He  replied  at  once,  inviting  me  to 
make  an  early  visit  to  the  mine  in  company  with  Mr.  Gushing, 
who  at  that  time  was  still  absent  in  Virginia.  On  his  return,  we 
visited  the  locality,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  finding  a 
profusion  of  broken  and  unfinished  implements. 

Our  brief  visit  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  the  quarry  was  superior  to  any  similar  deposit, 
80  far  as  known,  in  the  countrv.  We  discovered  tlie  remains  of 
no  less  than  seven  well  defined  shafts  or  excavations,  leading 
into  the  hill,  whence  the  early  potters  had  procured  a  quality  of 
rock  superior  to  that  found  on  the  surface. 

A  few  da3'8  later,  we  paid  another  visit  to  the  locality,  in 
companj^  with  Dr.  Gharles  Rau  and  several  other  distinguished 
attaches  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the  quarry  we  sepa- 
rated into  groups  and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful 
survey  of  the  hill  and  country  immediately  surrounding  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southern  side,  the  whole  hill  is  made 
up  entirely  of  soapstone.  About  midwa}'  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  southeast  angle,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  shaft,  formed 
by  the  Indians  for  the  i)urpose  of  testing  the  qualit}'  of  the  stone 
—  which  at  this  point  changes  into  a  coarse,  granitic  looking 
rock  which  is  now  being  quarried  by  the  neigliboring  farmers. 
From  the  stream  at  its  northern  base,  I  should  judge  that  the  hill 
is  about  seventy-five  feet  high,  by  six  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  at  its  base.  In  general  outlines 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  truncated  p^'ramid.  The  soapstone  on 
the  surface  is  mostly  in  fragments,  and  covers  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  western  sides,  and  a  portion  of  the  exposed  summit. 

On  the  northern  side  it  descends  to  the  creek  at  its  base,  passes 
entirely  under  it,  ascends  and  swells  out  into  a  distinct  quarrj'  of 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  foruier.  The  creek  which 
forms  the  dividing  line,  runs  for  hundreds  of  feet  over  a  beautiful 
greenish-gray  floor  of  soapstone,  worn  into  ruts  and  pools  b}'  the 
sand  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  field  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  floods. 

A  tolerably  thick  growth  of  beech  and  oak  is  scattered  over  the 
hill  on  all  sides.     AVhile  intervening  space  is  covered  with  ferns, 
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and  random  patches  of  huckleberry  bnshes  which  have  found  a 
foothold  among  the  rocks. 

The  excavations  previously  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  the  long  lapse  of  time 
since  thej'  were  worked  by  the  natives.  One  shaft  we  found  to  be 
over  three  feet  deep,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  wash  from  the 
hillside  above. 

In  addition  to  the  shafts  and  other  interesting  features  of 
aboriginal  labor,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  several  hundred 
dishes,  more  or  less  broken,  besides  a  number  of  picks  and 
hammer-stones,  and  also  one  or  two  steatite  spades  used  in  cutting 
and  removing  the  earth  when  opening  a  shaft  into  the  quarry. 

Since  beginning  operations,  in  addition  to  digging  out  and 
carefully  studying  the  workings  of  one  of  the  ancient  shafts, 
Mr.  Gushing  has  selected  and  removed  more  than  two  tons  of 
implements  from  the  quarrj',  and  when  I  visited  the  locality 
last  I  found  at  least  two  tons  more  awaiting  transportation.  In 
the  half  barrel  of  specimens  that  I  send  you  (P.  M.  Nos. 
16075-16091),  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  discriminated  in 
favor  of  those  articles  wliich  would  best  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
diflferent  patterns,  their  size  and  shape  ;  the  degree  of  thinness  to 
which  reduced,  and  particularly  of  those  exhibiting  the  grooves 
and  furrows  produced  by  the  stone  pick,  in  their  fabrication. 
Whilst  aiming  to  make  the  contribution  as  interesting  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  I  cannot  help  but  regret  tliat  the  lateness  of 
the  season  prevents  the  success,  in  your  behalf,  that  I  am  sure  to 
meet  with  in  the  spring. 

In  selecting  masses  of  soapstone,  the  natives  seem  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  and  use  of  the 
dish  required.  Some  of  the  partiall}^  finished  blocks  are  high  and 
massive  with  thick  walls  and  bottoms,  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  mortar  was  intended.  A  broad,  shallow  dish,  with  a  slightly 
elevated  rim  and  a  thick  bottom,  could  have  been  used  only  as  a 
grinding  implement,  in  conjunction  with  flat  stone  mullers,  or 
broad  bottomed  pestles.  In  this  shape,  no  such  solidity  as  is 
shown  in  the  mortars,  was  needed,  as  the  mullers  were  used  in  a 
"  holy-stoning,"  or  rotary  manner. 

From  the  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  I  have  found  compara- 
tively thin  and  well  finished  fragments  of  soapstone  dishes  in  the 
ancient  camping  grounds  on  the  Anacostia  river,  near  Bladens- 
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bnrgh,  Md.,  full}'  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  qnarrj%  and  among 
the  shellheaps  on  the  Wicomoco  river  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md., 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  and  also  from  the  entire 
absence  —  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone  —  of  artistically 
finished  dishes  near  tiie  mine,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dishes  were  not  finished  entirely  at  the  quarries,  but 
were  sini|)ly  blocked  out  and  partial!}'  reduced  in  size  and  weight, 
in  Older  to  facilitate  transportation  to  remote  encampments. 

The  majority  of  the  dishes  found,  thus  far,  are  oblong,  and 
reasonably  symmetrical,  considering  the  tools  with  which  they 
were  wrought.  Nearly  all  are  supplied  with  handles  at  the  ends, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  ear-like  projections,  from  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  a  dish  with  one  ear  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  end.  Why  this  apparently  whimsi- 
cal deviation  was  made  I  am  unable  to  conjecture,  unless,  in 
finishing  the  dish,  one  ear  at  the  top  had  been  accidentally  broken 
off,  and  to  replace  it,  a  duplicate  had  to  be  formed  from  the  un- 
finished mass  at  the  bottom.  The  thought  also  presented  itself, 
that  this  handle  near  the  bottom  may  have  been  made  purposely, 
in  order  to  assist  in  tipping  a  heavy  mortar  to  one  side  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  its  contents  after  being  ground.  This  is,  I  admit, 
a  rather  strained  and  far-fetched  idea,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

I  invariably  found  a  score  or  two  of  the  oblong  pattern,  to  one 
of  any  other.  Nos.  16078,  1GC84,  and  No.  16089,  Peabody  Mus. 
catalogue,  are  good  specimens  of  this  class;  the  latter  of  which 
shows  one  well  finished  ear.  Nos.  16075,  16082,  and  16088,  be- 
long to  the  **  oblong"  but  differ  somewhat  from  the  regular  pattern, 
in  being  **  tureen"  shaped,  and  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  design. 
The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  shape,  exclusive  of  its 
superior  attractiveness,  was,  I  conjecture,  in  a  lightness  and 
consequent  additional  convenience  attending  frequent  removals. 

A  circular  dish  of  a  gallon  capacity  would  be  not  only  exceed- 
ingly heav}',  but  decidedly  awkward  and  unhandy  to  carry : 
whereas,  an  oblong  dish,  deeply  excavated  and  presenting  less 
surface  at  the  bottom,  could  be  made  much  thinner  and  lighter  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity,  than  the  former. 

The  smallest  dishes  found,  so  far,  are  mostly  circular,  or  with 
a  slight  deviation  in  favor  of  the  oval,  and  by  reason  of  their 
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size  and  consequent  lightness  show  more  artistic  workmanship. 
The  number  of  small  dishes  met  with,  is  surprisingly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  large  number  made  to  hold  from  two  quarts  to 
one  or  two  gallons.  The  smallest  3et  found  will  not  hold  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  while  the  largest  fragment  I  have  seen 
belonged  to  a  vessel  which,  if  complete,  would  probably  hold 
nearly  seven  gallons. 

With  reference,  again,  to  the  smallest  dishes,  I  can  account  for 
their  absence  only  on  the  supposition  that,  domestic  utensils  of 
such  diminutive  size  were,  of  course,  unfitted  to  cook  in  ;  and 
further,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  woven  baskets,  '*  pitched 
within  and  without,"  or  the  onlinary  coarse  clay  pottery  took  their 
place. 

The  first  operation  after  the  stone  was  taken  from  the  quarry, 
was  to  block  out  the  mortar  or  dish,  and  finish  it  externally,  before 
proceeding  to  cut  away  and  smooth  down  the  inner  side.  This 
method  was  ado^ited  in  almost  every  instance,  and  in  the  number- 
less cases  met  with,  I  have  observed  but  two  bowls  that  were 
finished  inside,  whilst  the  rough  angles  on  the  outside  remained 
untouched. 

No.  1G075  is  a  reasonably  fair  type  to  illustrate  the  first  stage 
of  development;  but  from  exposure  to  the  elements  it  lacks  the 
usual  pick  marks  or  grooves.  It  shows  that,  while  the  outside  is 
as  nearly  finished  as  the  occasion  required,  the  interior  has  under- 
gone but  little  change.  No.  16088  belongs  to  the  same  group, 
and  shows  in  an  excellent  manner,  the  external  grooves  lacking 
in  No.  16075.  Both  of  these  vessels  are  ^Hureen"  shaped, 
and  about  the  same  in  size,  weight,  and  capacity.  The  latter. 
No.  160H8,  I  i\i\g  out  of  the  hillside  during  my  last  visit  to  the 
quarr3'.  ^^  ^^^  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  corner,  which  projected  above  the  surface.  It  owes  its 
excellent  state  of  preservation  to  the  earth  which  covered  it 
since  the  day  it  was  accidentally  broken  whilst  being  finished 
internallv. 

We  now  come  to  the  inside  of  the  dish,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  surface  from  which  the  digging  out,  or  excavat- 
ing, begins.  The  pick  is  now  brought  into  use,  and  after  a  tedious 
operation  theT30wl  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  commenc- 
ing at  what  is  to  be  the  outer  rim  of  the  dish,  a  series  of  sloping 
cuts  are  made,  all  tending  dotvmcard  and  inward  toward  the  centre. 
Beport  PfiABODY  Museum,  II.        84 
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B}'  "a  series  of  cuts"  I  do  not  wisli  to  infer  that  it  was  done 
with  a  hafted  inipljement  or  one  with  a  broitii  cutting  e(ige,  but 
rather,  by  a  pointed  and  somewhat  flat-edged  pick  used  as  a  chisel 
and  driven  by  sharp  and  well  directed  blows  from  a  heavy  stick, 
or  mallet.  These  sloping  cuts  are  continued  till  the  circuit  of  the 
dish  has  been  completed  ;  the  oi)eralion  is  then  changed,  the  cuts 
beintr  directed  downward  and  outicard  toicard  the  rim.  In  this 
manner  a  V  shaped  trench  is  soon  formed  around  the  upper 
surface  of  the  block.  The  chisel  is  again  reversed  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  as  before,  with  this  exception  :  whenever  the  cutting 
is  toward  the  centre,  the  pick  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  driven  still  further  downward,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  rim  by  too  heavy  a  blovv  on  the  chisel.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  outward  again,  the  chisel  is  carrier]  to  the  top  of 
the  dish  each  time,  and  the  central  mass  sliced  down  in  a  com- 
paratively easy  manner.  Finally,  nothing  remains  but  a  cone- 
shaped  projection  which  is  speedily  removed  by  a  few  well  directed 
blows,  and  the  irregular  sides  are  scraped  and  polished  till  the 
dish  is  rearly  for  use.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  is  only  a 
conjectural  mode  of  excavating  these  dishes ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  by  any  means,  as  I  have  in  my  collection  two  exceedingly 
handsome  specimens  showing  perfect  (inish  externally,  while  the 
inside  of  one  is  partially  excavated  after  the  fashion  incHcated 
though  not  carried  out  so  fully  in  all  the  details.  A  great  deal  of 
care  evidently  was  required  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  remov- 
ing the  '*  core,*' judging  by  the  numerous  fragments  which  all  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  nearly  couipleted,  when  an  untimely  blow 
unexpectedly  brought  the  labor  of  a  day  to  naught,  and  verified 
the  old  adage  that  '^There's  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip." 

Another  dish  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  although,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  probably  lost  beyond  recovery.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  the  second  of  the  only  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen  that  were  fmished  on  the  inside  without  any  trace  of 
workmanship  exteriorly.  It  was  formed  from  a  triangular  block 
of  deep  green  soa[)stone,  was  quite  well  finished  and  had  undoubt- 
edly been  used  as  a  mortar.  The  sides  anil  bottom  were  very 
thick  and  the  whole  very  heavy  ;  much  more  so  than  ordinary 
eoapstone.  A  dish  of  this  class  could  be  finished  much  more 
quickly  inside,  than  the  other,  yet  1  doubt  whether  any  time  or 
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labor  could  be  saved  by  the  operation,  for  the  same  patient  care 
would  be  necessary  in  chipi)ing  away  the  outside,  to  avoid  an 
accidental  fracture  of  the  dish  before  completion. 

No  1608G  appears  to  have  been  the  end  of  a  well  shaped  oblong 
dish.  The  corners  are  evenly  rounded  and  it  has  a  circular  pro- 
jection at  the  end,  to  serve  as  a  handle. 

No.  1G080  is  a  fragment  of  an  unusnall}'  large  vessel.  The 
lateral  curve  is  ver}'  gradual,  which  wouhl  seem  to  indicate  a 
capacity  of  several  gallons.  The  thickness  is  uniform,  excepting 
a  portion  of  the  rim  which  swells  out  into  a  well  defined  '*  sliouhler  " 
on  the  outer  margin ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  large  enough  for  a 
handle,  it  was  probably  left  to  facilitate  its  use. 

No.  16077  is  a  remarkably  well  formed  and  well  finished  frag- 
ment. It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  wide,  shallow  milk- 
pans  and  has  a  suggestive  and  familiar  a[)pearance. 

Amongst  the  remaining  fragments,  each  possesses  some  charac- 
teristic not  entirel}'  common  to  the  others,  yet  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  individually. 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  ni}'  description  to  the  southern  quarry 
discovered  in  1874.  It  is  now  necessarv  to  consider  the  larger  one 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream. 

This  quarry  is  a  continuation  of  the  other  —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  this  being  the  larger,  the  other  is  simply  a  straggling 
ofi>>hoot.  The  hill,  roughl}'  estimated,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  the  largest  slope  toward  the  east.  On  this 
side  it  descends  somewhat  abruptly  for  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  apex,  and  then  extentls  eastward  on  nearly  a  dead  level,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  quarry  is  reached,  when  it  falls  suchlenly  into 
a  cultivated  field.  The  northern  side  slopes  awa}' gradually  and 
ends  in  a  narrow  ravine,  the  nmtual  boundary  of  this,  and  another 
hill  be^'ond.  The  western  side  descends  even  13*,  gradually,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  belt  of  pines  at  its  base.  The  southern  side 
slopes  abruptly,  and  is  bounded  by  the  stream.  A  thick  forest 
of  white  oak  covers  the  whole  hill,  which,  probably,  has  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres. 

The  soapstone  is  found  very  si)aringly  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
there  is  none  on  the  southern,  but  on  the  northern  and  western 
sides  it  crops  out  abmidantly.  The  summit  extends  north  and 
south  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  pac^s,  and  nearly 
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the  whole  surface  has  been  "burrowed"  into,  anrl  furrowed  b3' 
the  ''ancients,"  in  search  of  the  nuieh  desired  potstone. 

The  trench  runs  alonj^  tlie  centre  of  tlie  quarry  and  dips  over 
the  northern  shouhler  of  the  hill,  The  earth  has  been  thrown  out 
on  each  side  and  at  one  time  must  have  presented  quite  a  militarj' 
api)earance  with  a  high  embankment  on  each  hand.  The  excava- 
tion is  now  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  partially  surrounding 
surface.  Large  trees  grow  in  the  shaft  which  shows  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  excavated. 

The  fragments  of  dishes  found  here,  and  tiie  rock  itself,  all 
indicate  an  extremely  venerable  age ;  and  I  think,  with  excellent 
reason,  that  at  least  four  hundred  years  must  have  passed  over 
this  hill  since  it  was  mined  to  anv  extent.     An  air  of  extreme 
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antiquity  lingers  about  these  relics  of  a  rude,  but  highly  interest- 
ing race,  whose  descendants  are  each  day  being  pressed  closer  to 
the  wall  in  their  ceaseless  struirsrle  with  the  civilization  of  the 
east.  The  implements  found  here,  exclusive  of  their  shape,  show 
no  trace  of  human  woikmanship.  The  broken  pots  are  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens  which  have  found  social  companionship  in 
the  worn  and  weathered  fragments.  Those  that  have  escaped  the 
moss,  look  worn  and  faded,  and  if  in  a  volcanic  district  would 
readily  pass  for  slag  and  scoriae.  The  bluish-gray  color  is  gone, 
and  a  reddish-brown  has  taken  its  place  ;  while  the  soft,  slippery 
feeling,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  stone,  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  rough,  harsh  surface,  like  coarse  sandstone.  No. 
IGOHi)  is  the  only  fragment  sent  from  this  quany.  It  belonged  to 
an  upright  dish,  and,  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  would 
readily  pass  for  a  simple  fragment  without  anything  special  to 
reconunend  it  to  notice,  so  completely  has  it  lost  every  trace  of 
the  chisel. 

As  to  the  age  of  these  quarries  nothing  definite  will,  probably, 
ever  be  known.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  neither  has 
been  worked  to  any  extent  since  the  settlement  of  the  whites  at 
St.  Marys  and  Jamestown  ;  and  as  the  utensils  manufactured  out 
of  the  material  taken  from  the  later  quarry,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  generations,  still  retained  the  marks  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  were  shaj)ed,  I  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  those 
specimens  in  which  the  evidence  of  human  workmanship  was 
almost   obliterated,  were   of  much   greater   antiquity.     But  this 
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opinion  has  been  somewhat  modified,  as  in  comparing  their  re- 
spective ages,  one  important  feature,  not  noticed  in  my  earlier 
visits,  probabl}*  has  a  tendency  to  militate  against  tiie  ancient 
appearance  of  the  ehier  mine,  I  have  alrea<iy  remarked  the  faded 
ami  lioneycombed  a[)pearance  of  the  material  found  in  and  about 
the  excavations  of  this  quarry.  These  features,  I  consid(?red, 
were  the  natural  results  of  time  and  exposure ;  but  I  am  now 
satisfied,  from  a  critical  examination,  that  tiie  appearance  referred 
to,  is,  in  part,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  material 
used.  In  lireaking  open  fragments  of  the  rock,  I  find  in  man}',  a 
series  of  cellular  cavities,  at  irregular  intervals,  filled  with  what 
appeared  to  be  oxide  of  iron  —  a  spongy  looking,  reddish-brown 
powder  easily  removed  from  the  cavities  with  the  point  of  a 
pencil.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  earl}*  abandonment 
of  this  quarry.  It  was  utilized  until  the  southern  hill  was  found 
to  contain  a  better  qutdity  of  mineral  and  then  it  was  abandoned. 
I  think  it  probable  that,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  the  newer 
quarry  was  entirel}'  conceaUMl  by  a  thick  stratum  of  earth,  and  I 
base  my  idea  on  the  fact  that,  whenever  a  portion  of  the  fragments 
(which  cover  the  whole  northern  side)  is  removed,  the  solid  earth 
api)ears,  with  no  indications  that  the  ledges  approach  the  surface. 
I  have  found  places  where  this  rule  would  fail,  and  merely  mention 
it  in  order  to  correct  the  impression  I  once  had  that  the  undis- 
turbed rock  crojiped  out  at  every  point  on  the  surface.  With 
reference  again,  to  the  recently  discovered  (|uality  of  the  soap- 
stone  in  the  northern  quarry,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  explana- 
tion is  superfiuous  ;  but  as  these  "notes"  are  for  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  I  am  unwilling  to  have  any  statement,  however  trivial,  go 
abroad  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  mislea<l  others. 

I  have  omitte<l  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  that  the  only 
excavation  found  in  the  northern  quarry,  exclusive  of  the  large 
trench  on  the  summit,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  dedivitv  of 
the  hill,  about  forty  feet  above  the  stream.  It  is  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  any  in  the  southern  quarry,  which 
is  owinyr  entirely  to  its  secluded  location.  This  excavation  runs 
east  and  west  parallel  with  the  creek.  It  is  ten  feet  long,  by  from 
four  to  six  in  width,  and  is  between  two  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
earth  from  the  interior  was  thrown  out  below,  and  at  an  early 
period  must  have  formed  an  embankment  of  some  magnitude. 
As  no  fragments  of  stone  or  unfinished  implements  are  found  in 
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the  immediate  vicinit}-,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  shaft  was  not 
worked  to  a  success  fid  issue. 

One  more  class  of  implements  3'et  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soapstone  bowls  and  mortars. 
Tiiese,  in  most  works  where  they  are  introduced,  are  classified  as 
'•picks,"  and  they  were  ordinarily  used  as  such  in  getting  out 
blocks  of  the  material,  and  in  roughly  cutting  away  the  super- 
fluous portions  ;  but  in  all  subsequent  operations  I  think  that  they 
were  unquestionably  used  as  chisels. 

The  picks  sent  you  have  undoubtedly  been  much  worn  and 
dulled  at  the  points,  and  were  used  for  ordinary  work;  while  the 
regular  chisels  were  much  smaller  and  sharper,  and  in  some 
instances  of  a  different  quality  of  stone.  The  picks  were  found 
scattered  about  at  random  all  through  the  quarry,  and  in  one  of 
the  shafts  that  has  been  reopened.  Thoy  weigh  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  pounds,  according  to  the  use  required.  The  material 
from  which  they  were  usually  made  is  a  variet}'  of  discolored  quart- 
zitc,  found  abundantl}*  in  certain  localities  in  this  vicinity.  Little 
labor  or  skill  was  required  in  forming  them,  as  they  were  simply 
splintered  down  from  a  larger  mass,  with  a  little  additional 
chipping  to  give  them  a  sharp  cutting  point,  or  blade. 

If  we  examine  any  well  formed  fragment  it  will  be  seen  that, 
however  skilful  or  proficient  an  aboriginal  workman  might  have 
become,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  drive  a  deep,  ex- 
tended groove  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  large  mortar ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  long,  deep  seated  furrows  are  exactly  the 
result  to  be  expected  from  a  sharp  pointed  chisel  with  a  good 
cutting  edge. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  near  its  base,  in  a  thick  grove 
of  pines,  I  found  several  large  boulders  of  quartzite,  from  which 
material  many  of  the  picks  were  un<loubtedly  obtained.  Scattered 
about  among  the  trees,  were  s<»veral  dozens  of  those  rudely  formed 
implements  which  had  been  splintered  off  the  ])oulders  and  never 
utilized.  It  is  difllcult  to  imagine  how  these  large  masses  were 
splintered  down  without  the  free  use  of  iron  tools,  as  a  heavy  blow 
on  one  of  them  from  an  ordinary  hafted  stone  hammer  would 
splinter  the  hitter  into  fragments.  Possibly  the  Indians  may  have 
succeeded  in  detaching  fiuky  masses  by  long  repeated  and  monoto- 
nous taps,  after  the  boulders  had  been  thoroughly  heated  and 
brought  to  a  sudden  chill. 


ON  THE   RUINS   OF   A   STONE   PUEBLO   ON   THE   ANIMAS 
RIVER  IN  NEW  MEXICO;    WITH  A  GROUND  PLAN. 


By  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan. 


The  progress  made  in  house  architecture  by  the  most  advanced 
Indians  of  our  country  is  quite  remarkal>le.  It  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  stone,  partially  dressed,  and  laid  in  walls ;  in  the  use  of 
a  species  of  mortar  having  an  adhesive  bond  ;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  and  five 
stories  high.  The  largest  of  these  houses  contained  300,  400, 
and  in  some  few  cases,  more  than  500  apartments,  each  of  which 
houses  would  accommodate  from  500  to  1000  persons  —  in  fact,  a 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  joint  tenement  houses  of  a  peculiar 
style  and  plan  and  in  the  nature  of  fortresses,  designed  as  places 
of  residence  for  large  numbers  of  persons  intimately  related  ;  and 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  places  of  security,  capable  of  defence  in 
case  of  attack. 

The  Pueblo  IloUvSe  of  Stone  is  the  highest  constructive  work 
of  the  Village  Indians  of  North  America.  These  houses  differ 
among  themselves  in  character  and  design,  and  in  the  extent  of 
their  accommodations.  The  best  specimens  are  found  in  ruins  in 
Yucatan,  where,  according  to  Stephens,  the  stones  are  dressed  on 
their  fjices,  jointed  and  laid  in  courses.  We  are  also  assured  by 
the  same  author  that  the  stones  were  laid  in  mortar  composed  of 
lime  and  sand,  the  correctness  of  which  statement  we  are  disposed 
to  question.  In  dressing  this  stone  flint  implements  only  were 
used.  The  finest  of  these  Yucatan  edifices  were  but  one  story 
high,  and  without  fire  places  or  chimneys.  They  were  inferior  in 
the  extent  of  their  accommodations  to  the  Pueblo  Houses  in  New 
Mexico.  The  largest  houses  ever  constructed  by  the  Village 
Indians  in  North  America  are  still  found  in  New  Mexico  in 
ruins. 

The  Pueblo  Mouses  in  New  Mexico  also  differ  among  themselves 
in  the  materials  used  in  their  construction.     Some  are  of  adobe 
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brick ;  some  are  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar,  or  a  mixture 
of  stones  with  natural  faces  and  cobble  stones,  and  the  same, 
mortar ;  while  others  are  of  stone  on  both  faces  of  the  walls 
throughout  all  the  rooms,  and  the  stones  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 
Such  was  the  masonr}'  of  the  Pueblo  about  to  be  desribed,  so 
far  as  standing  walls  remain  to  attest  its  character. 

The  Pueblo,  of  which  the  Ground  Plan  is  shown  (Fig.  1),  is 
one  of  four  situated  within  the  extent  of  one  mile  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Animas  River  in  New  Mexic^o,  about  twelve  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Beside  these  four,  there  are  five  other  smaller 
ruins  of  inferior  structure  within  the  same  area.  This  Pueblo 
was  five,  or  perhaps  six  stories  high,  consisting  of  a  main 
buildins:,  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  long,  and  two  win«rs, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  measured  along  the  external 
wall  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  one  hun<b"ed  and  ninety-nine 
feet  measured  along  the  inside  from  the  end  back  to  the  main 
buildinor.  A  fourth  structure  crosses  from  the  end  of  one  whm 
to  the  end  of  the  other,  thus  enclosing  an  open  court.  It  was  of 
the  width  of  one  and  perhaps  two  rows  of  apartments,  and  slightly 
convex  outward,  which  enlarged  somewhat  tlie  size  of  the  court. 
The  main  building  and  the  wings  were  built  in  the  so-called 
terraced  form ;  that  is  to  8a\%  the  first  row  of  apartments  in  the 
main  building,  and  in  each  wing  on  the  court  side,  were  but  one 
story  high.  The  second  row  back  of  these  were  carried  up  two 
stories  high,  the  third  rovy,  three  stories,  and  so  on  to  the  nmnber 
of  five  stories  for  the  main  building  and  foin*  for  each  wing.  The 
external  wall  rose  forty  or  fifty  foet  where  the  structure  was  five 
stories  high  and  but  ten  feet  on  the  court  side,  including  a  low 
parapet  wall  where  the  structure  was  but  one  story  high.  There 
was  no  entrance  to  these  great  structures  in  the  ground  story. 
After  getting  admission  within  the  court,  they  ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the  first  row  of  apartments  by  means  of  ladders,  and  in 
the  same  wa}',  by  hulders,  to  each  successive  story.  As  the 
second  story  receded  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  secon<l,  and 
so  on,  each  successive  story  made  a  great  step,  ten  feet  high.  The 
apartments  were  entered  through  trap  doors  in  the  roof  of  each 
stor}',  the  descent  being  by  ladders  inside.  In  some  i)laces, 
without  doubt,  the  upper  stories  were  entered  by  doorways  from 
the  roof  of  the  story  in  front. 

The  two  wings  are  a  mass  of  ruins.     Pit  holes  along  the  summit 
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show  the  forms  of  the  rooms  with  plain  traces  of  the  original 
walls  here  and  there ;  and  excavations,  made  bj  curious  settlers, 
have  opened  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  ground  story  of  one  of 
the  wings.  These  we  entered  and  measured.  Some  of  the  rooms 
were  faced  with  stone,  i.  e.  we  found  a  stone  wall  regularly  laid 
up,  as  was  the  case  in  the  main  building,  as  will  elsewhere  be 
shown.  Some  of  the  walls  in  these  rooms  were  of  cobble  stone 
and  adobe ;  others  were  of  stone  with  natural  faces  and  cobble 
stone  intermixed.  We  saw  no  wall  of  adobe  brick  alone.  The 
fallen  walls  formed  a  mass  about  twelve  feet  deep  over  the  site 
of  the  wings,  being  the  deepest  on  the  outside,  and  thinning  out 
on  the  court  side. 

The  mass  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices 
was  very  great,  and  surprises  the  bchohler.  It  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  We  measured  a  number  of 
them.  They  were  2  feet  4  inches  ;  2  feet  6  inches  ;  2  feet  9  inches  ; 
3  feet,  and  in  rare  cases  3  feet  6  inches  thick.  None  measured 
less  than  2  feet. 

The  main  building  was  originally  the  best  constructed  part  of 
the  edifice,  it  may  be  supposed,  because  a  part  of  it  now  remains 
standing.  The  walls  of  the  first  story,  of  some  part  of  the  second, 
and,  in  some  places,  of  a  part  of  the  third  stor}',  forming  the 
second  row  of  apartments  from  the  outside,  are  still  standing ; 
and  rise  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  second  row  of  apartments,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
were  from  the  standing  walls,  and  were  made  in  the  second  story. 

The  first,  or  basement  story  is  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
fallen  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  in  the  second  row  of  apartments 
named.  In  some  cases  they  are  full  above  the  line  of  the  original 
ceilings,  in  others  nearly  up  to  them.  The  main  ceiling  beams 
were  of  yellow  cedar  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
usually  three  and  four  in  number,  and  were  placed  across  the  nar- 
row way  of  the  room.  Stubs  of  these  beams  still  remain  in  the 
walls  parallel  with  the  court.  Just  above  the  line  of  these  beams 
in  the  other  two  walls  wore  the  ends  of  a  row  of  poles  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  which  passed  transversely  across  the  cedar 
beams.  Stubs  of  these  poles,  broken  oflf  short  at  the  line  of  the 
walls,  still  remain  in  j)lace.  Upon  these  poles  was,  originally, 
thin  pieces  of  split  cedar  limbs,  and  then  the  floor  of  adol>6 
mortar,  four  or  five  inches  thick.     We  thus  get  the  position  and 
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height  of  the  floor  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  which  were 
about  nine  feet  six  inches  for  the  ground  story,  and  nine  feet  for 
the  second  story. 

The  external  wall  of  the  main  building  has  fallen  the  entire 
length  of  the  structure.  As  these  ruins  are  resorted  to  by  the 
few  settlers  in  the  valle}'  as  a  stone  quarry  to  obtain  stone  for 
foundations  to  their  houses  and  barns,  and  for  stoning  up  their 
wells,  the  loose  material  is  being  gradujilly  removed  ;  and  when 
the  standing  walls  are  more  convenient  to  take,  they  will  be  re- 
moved also.  One  farmer  told  me  he  thought  that  one  quarter  of 
the  accessible  material  of  this  and  the  adjacent  stone  Pueblo  had 
already  been  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  the  number  of 
these  settlers  inclined  to  Vandalism  will  not  increase. 

A  part  of  the  partition  walls  which  connected  the  outside  wall 
with  the  next  parallel  wall  is  still  standing  where  the  wall  last 
named  rises  above  the  second  stor3\  They  stand  out  for  three  or 
four  feet  like  buttresses  against  the  wall,  and  show  the  masonry 
of  the  parallel  and  transverse  walls  was  articulated  ;  that  the  par- 
tition walls  were  continuous  from  front  to  rear ;  and  that  the  walls 
of  the  several  stories  rested  upon  each  other.  All  this  is  seen  by 
a  bare  inspection  of  the  walls  as  they  now  stand. 

The  masonry  itself  is  the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  these 
structures.  Every  room  in  the  main  building  was  faced  with 
stone  on  the  four  sides,  having  an  adobe  floor,  and  a  wooden 
ceiling.  Each  room  had,  as  fixr  as  walls  now  remain  to  show, 
two  doorways  through  the  walls  parallel  with  the  court,  and  four 
openings  about  twelve  inches  scpiare,  two  on  the  side  of  each 
doorway,  near  the  ceiling.  These  openings  were  for  light  and 
ventilation.  In  a  limited  sense  it  mav  be  said  that  the  stones 
were  dressed,  and  also  that  they  were  laid  in  courses  ;  but  in  the 
high  and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms,  neither  is  true.  The 
stones  used  were  small  and  of  different  sizes.  Sometimes  they 
were  nearly  square,  from  six  to  eight  inches  on  a  side  ;  sometimes 
a  foot  long  by  six  inches  wide.  The  latter  is  the  size  of  the 
stones  used  at  Uxmal  and  C-hichen  Itza,  according  to  Norman. 
In  some  cases  longer  and  thicker  stones  were  used  without  any 
attempt  to  square  the  ends.  In  some  instances  thin  pieces  of 
stone  were  employed  with  i)arallel  faces.  In  all  cases  the  stone 
was  a  sandstone,  now  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing stone  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Animas  River,  and  of  all  the 
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rivers  parallel  with  it  running  into  the  San  Juan,  as  far  as  per- 
sonal observation  enabled  me  to  judge.  It  is  a  soft  rather  than 
a  hard  stone,  usually  of  a  buff  color  when  first  quarried,  and 
some  of  it  has  decayed  in  the  using.  The  wasted  and  weather- 
worn appearance  of  some  of  these  stones  would  otherwise  indi- 
cate a  very  great  age  for  the  structure.  With  stone  of  the  size 
used  a  good  face  can  be  formed  by  simple  fracture,  and  a  joint 
sufliciently  close  may  be  made  by  a  few  strokes  wMtli  a  stone  maul. 
If  finer  work  was  aimed  at,  it  must  have  been  accomplished  by 
rubbing  the  stones  to  a  face.  But  this  work  is  sufliciently  ex- 
plained by  the  former  processes.  In  the  row  of  apartments  and 
stories  named,  both  faces  of  each  wall  were  of  stone,  so  that  all 
of  the  a[)artments  were  of  stone  on  the  inside.  They  were  fair 
walls  both  in  masonry  and  workmanship,  and  creditable  to  the 
builders.  There  was  an  attempt  to  lay  up  these  walls  in  courses 
of  uniform  thickness,  but  each  course  differing  from  the  one  above 
and  below  it.  The  attempt  was  only  partially  successful.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the  regularity  of  the  courses. 
Some  of  the  standing  walls  are  now  sprung;  but  most  of  thera 
are  straight,  and  fairly  vertical,  the  adobe  mortar  being  sound, 
and  the  bond  unbroken. 

The  Indian  had  a  string  from  time  immemorial.  With  it  he 
could  strike  a  circle,  and  lay  out  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
structure  with  tolerable  correctness.  It  is  not  too  ranch  to  assume 
that  with  a  string  and  sinker  attached,  the  Village  Indian  had  the 
plumb  line,  and  could  prove  his  wall  as  well  as  we  can.  At  all 
events,  the  eye  still  proves  the  general  correctness  of  their  work. 

The  adobe  mortar  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  something  more 
than  mud  mortar,  although  far  below  a  mortar  of  lime  an<i  sand 
Adobe  is  a  kind  of  finely  pulverized  clay  with  a  bond  of  consid- 
erable strength  by  mechanical  cohesion.  In  southern  Colorado, 
in  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  there  are  immense  tracts  covered 
with  what  is  called  adobe  soil.  It  varies  somewhat  in  the  dei^ree 
of  its  excellence.  The  kind  of  which  they  make  their  pottery 
has  the  largest  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  its  presence  is  indicated 
by  the  salt  weed  which  grows  in  this  particular  soil.  Tliis  kind 
also  makes  the  best  adobe  mortar.  The  Indians  use  it  freelv  in 
laying  their  walls,  as  freely  as  our  masons  use  lime  mortar ;  and 
although  it  never  acquires  the  hardness  of  cement,  it  disintegrates 
slowly.     The  mortar  in  these  walls  is  still  sound,  so  that  it  re- 
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quires  some  effort  of  strength  to  loosen  a  stone  from  the  wall, 
and  remove  it.  But  this  ado!)e  mortar  is  adapted  only  to  tlie  dry 
climate  of  southern  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  where 
the  precipitation  is  less  than  five  inches  per  annum.  The  rains 
and  frosts  of  a  northern  climate  wouUl  speedily  destroy  it.  To 
the  presence  of  this  adoi)e  soil,  found  in  such  abundance  in  the 
regions  named,  and  to  the  sandstone  of  the  blurts,  where  masses 
are  often  found  in  fragments,  we  mu.st  attribute  the  great  progress 
made  by  these  Indians  in  house  building. 

The  exclusive  presence  of  this  adobe  mortar  in  all  New  Mexican 
structures  of  the  aboriginal  period  shows  that  the  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  were  then  ignorant  of  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  And 
here  a  digression  may  be  allowed  to  consider  whether  a  cement  of 
this  grade  was  known  to  the  al)origines.  Theoretically,  the  use 
of  a  mortar  composed  of  quick  lime  and  sand,  which  gives  a 
cement  chemically  united,  would  not  be  expected  of  the  Indian 
tribes  either  in  North  or  South  America.  There  is  no  sufficient 
proof  that  they  ever  pro<Uiced  a  cement  of  this  high  grade.  It 
requires  a  kiln,  artificially  constructed,  and  a  concentrated  heat 
to  burn  limestone  into  lime,  su|)posing  they  had  learned  that  lime 
couhl  be  thus  ol)tained,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  proi)eries  of 
quick  lime  before  they  reached  the  idea  of  a  true  cement.  The 
Spanish  writers  generally  speak  of  walls  of  lime  and  stone,  thus 
implying  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  Thus  Bernal  Diaz  speaks 
of  the  great  temple  in  the  Pueblo  of  Mexico  as  surrounded  *'with 
double  enclosures  built  of  stone  and  lime."^  Cluvi^ero  remarks 
that  "  the  houses  of  lords  and  people  of  circumstances  were  built 
of  stone  and  lime."^  Again,  ''  the  ignorant  Mr.  De  Pan  denies  that 
the  Mexicans  had  either  the  knowledge,  or  made  use  of  lime ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  all  the  historians  of  Mexico,  by 
tribute  rolls,  and  al)Ove  all,  from  the  ancient  buildings  still  re- 
maining, that  all  these  nations  made  the  same  use  of  lime  as  all 
the  P^uropeans  do."^  In  like  manner,  Ilerrera,  speaking  of  Zem- 
poala,  near  Vera  Cruz,  remarks  that  the  Spaniards,  entering  the 
town,  found  "  the  houses  [were]  built  of  lime  and  stone,"**  and 
again  speaking  of  houses  in  Yucatan,  he  remarks  that  *'  at  the 

>  The  true  hirtory  of  the  Conqiiect  of  Mexico,  Kcatingc's  Trnnsl.ition,  Salem,  Ed. 
1803,  Vol.  1,  p.  208. 

*  Hisi/ory  of  Mexico,  Cullen'a  Tvaiis.  Phila.  Ed.  1817,  Vol.  II,  p.  2.J2. 

»  Ih.  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 

«  Ui8toi7  of  America^  Stevens'  Trans.  Lond.  Ed.  1725,  Vol.  11,  p.  266. 
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place  where  the  encounter  happened,  there  were  three  houses  built 
of  lime  and  stone."^  These  several  statements  can  hardly  be  said 
to  prove  the  fact.  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  in  si)eaking  of  the 
ruins  at  Palenque,  is  more  explicit.  *' Tlie  building  was  con- 
structed of  atone,  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  wiiole 
front  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted. "^  Tlie  bade  wall  of 
the  Governor's  house  at  Uxmal,  is  9  feet  thick  through  its  length 
of  270  feet.  In  tliis  wall,  by  means  of  crowbars,  *'the  Indians 
raade  a  hole  6  and  7  feet  deep,  but  throughout  the  wall  was  solid, 
and  consisted  of  large  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  almost  as  liard 
as  rock."^  At  the  ruins  of  Zayi,  there  was  one  row  of  ten  apart- 
ments, 220  feet  long,  called  the  Casas  Cerrada,  or  closed  house, 
because  the  core  over  which  the  triangular  ceiling  was  constructed 
had  not  been  removed  when  the  house  was  abandoned,  of  which 
Stephens  says,  "  we  found  ourselves  in  apartments  finished  with 
the  walls  and  ceilings  like  the  others,  but  filled  up  (except  so  far 
as  they  had  been  emptied  by  the  Indians,)  with  solid  masses  of 
mortar  and  stones.'*®  Norman  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  House 
of  the  Cacique  at  Chichen,  remarks,  ''  that  the  wall  is  made  of 
large  and  uniformly  square  blocks  of  limestone,  set  in  mortar, 
which  appears  to  be  as  durable  as  the  stone  itself."^  Elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  generally,  he  observes,  **  the 
stones  are  cut  in  parallelopipeds  of  about  12  inches  in  length  and 
6  in  breadth,  the  interstices  filled  up  of  the  same  materials  of 
which  the  terraces  are  composed. "*°  That  these  tribes  used  mor- 
tar of  some  kind  in  their  stone  walls  cannot  be  doubted,  but  these 
several  statements  do  not  prove  the  use  of  quick  lime,  which  is  the 
main  question.  Mr.  Stephens'  statement  satisfied  me  until  I  saw 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos.  These  show  that  a  verv  efficient 
mortar  can  be  had  without  the  use  of  lime.  The  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  the  coast  tribes  near  Vera  Cruz  plastered  their 
houses  externally  with  gypsum  which  made  them  a  brilliant 
white,  and  the  stucco  used  upon  the  inner  walls  of  houses  in 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan  was  not  unlikely  made  of  gypsum.  This 
mineral  is  abundant  as  well  as  easily  treated.  From  it  comes 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  it  may  have  come  in  some  form  the 
bond  which  held  the  mortar  together,  to  the  strength  of  which 
Mr.  Stephens  refers. 

» lb.  Vol.  II,  p.  11-2.  •  Central  America,  ChiftpHS  ami  Yticaiao,  Vol.  II.  p.  SIO. 

T  lb.  Vol.  I,  p.  17S.    •  lb.  Vol.  11,  p.  23.      *  Itamblea  iu  Yucatan,  p.  120.     >•  lb.  pa^c  117. 
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Tbe  neatness  and  general  correctness  of  tlie  masoniy  is  now 
best  seen  in  the  doorways.  In  the  standing  wnlls  of  the  second 
story,  and  of  the  first,  where  occasion.illy  iineovcred,  Uieie  are 
to  be  seen  two  doorwnys  in  each  room  as  beloie  stated,  I'nnning 
in  all  cases  across  the  IniiUling  fi-om  the  court  side  toward  the 
external  wall,  and  never  in  the  direetiun  of  its  length.  These 
doorways  measured  some  8  feet  2  inches  in  hi;ight  hy  2  feet  6 
inches  in  width,  and  otiiers  3  Toet  4  inches  liy  2  feet  7  inches. 


A  fliislieO  block  of  snnilalone  for  coinparinon  wiili  Fig.  i. 

The  stone  used  in  these  doorways  are  rallier  smaller  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  wall,  lint  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

I  hronght  away  two  of  these  stones,  taken  Troni  the  standing  walls 
of  the  niuin  ImiWing,  as  samples  of  the  character  of  the  work  wilii 
respect  to  size  and  dressing.  Fig.  2  represents  one  of  them, 
engraved  from  a  photograph.  It  measures  8  inches  in  its  greatest 
length  by  6  inches  in  its  greatest  width,  and  it  is  2'i  inches  in 
thickness.  The  npper  and  lower  faces  of  the  stone  are  snljstan- 
tially,  but  not  exactly,  parnllet.     It  also  shows  one  angle,  which 
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is  substantially,  but  not  exactly,  a  right  angle ;  and  it  was  so 
adjusted  that  the  long  edge  was  on  the  doorway,  and  short  one 
in  the  wall  of  a  chamber  or  apartment,  with  the  right  angle  at 
the  corner  between  them.  This  stone  was  evidently  prepared  by 
fracture,  probably  witli  a  stone  maul,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
breakage  was  doubtless  partly  due  to  skill  and  partly  to  ac- 
cident. It  shows  no  marks  of  the  chisel  or  the  drove,  or  of 
having  l)een  rubbed,  and  where  the  square  is  applied  to  the  sides 
or  angles,  the  rudeness  of  the  stone  is  perfectly  apparent. 

Fig.  2  a,  represents  a  sandstone  cut  by  American  skilled  work- 
men in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and  it  is  intended  to  show  by  com- 
parison the  great  difference  between  the  dressed  stone  of  the 
civilized  man  and  the  ruder  stone  of  the  mason  in  the  condition 
of  barbarism.  The  comparison  shows  that  no  instruments  of 
exactness  were  used  in  the  stone  work  of  the  Pueblo,  and  that 
exactness  was  not  attempted.  But  the  accuracy. of  a  practical 
eye  and  hand,  such  as  their  methods  afforded,  was  reached,  and 
this  was  all  they  attempted.  With  stones  as  rude  as  that  shown 
in  the  figure,  a  fair  and  even  respectable  stone  wall  ma}*  be  laid. 
The  art  of  architecture  in  stone  is  of  slow  and  difficult  growth. 
Stone  prepared  l)y  fraclui-e  with  a  stone  hammer,  precedes  dressed 
stone,  which  requires  metallic  implements.  Jn  like  manner  mud 
mortar  or  adobe  mortar  precedes  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  The 
Village  IndiMUs  of  America  were  working  their  way  experiment- 
all3',  and  step  by  step,  in  the  art  of  house  building,  as  all  mankind 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  each  race  for  itself;  and  the  structures 
the  Village  Indians  have  raised  in  various  parts  of  America,  im- 
perfect as  they  are  by  contrast,  are  highly  creditable  to  their 
intelligence. 

Stone  lintels  were  not  used  for  these  doorways,  as  stones  3  feet 
long  would  have  been  required.  No  stones  of  half  that  length 
are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  walls.  Thev  had,  however,  the  idea 
of  a  stone  lintel,  for  they  used  them  in  this  structure  over  the 
foot  s(|uare  openings  for  light  and  air.  We  found  a  stone  lintel 
over  an  opening  18  inches  wide  in  a  Clitf  House  on  the  Mancos 
River.  This  was  so  flrmly  imbed<led  that  we  found  its  removal 
imposi>ible.  They  used  for  a  lintel  six  round  cedar  cross  pieces 
(Fig.  3),  each  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  now  perfectly  sound. 

In  some  of  these  doorways  we  noticed  a  peculiar  feature.  On 
the  side  toward  the  external  wall,  one  and  sometimes  two  of  these 
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wooden  lintels  were  plaeeil,  4  and  sometimes  6  inches  lower  than 
the  remuiiiiler,  so  that  oji  euleiing  from  the  outside  room  into  the 
second  room,  the  top  of  the  doorway  rose  higher  as  tlie  room  wa« 
entered.  A  necessity  was  experienced  to  save  the  head  from 
bumps,  and  tiie  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  raise 
the  doorways  to  llie  height  of  liie  body.  As  tlie  doorways  were 
always  open,  no  doors  being  used,  it  may  welt  be   that  larger 

FlQ.  S. 


openings  would  have  created  stronger  currents  of  air  tbrougli  the 
buihling  than  tiiey  wished.  The  ends  of  tliese  lintels  were  hacked 
off  by  stone  implements  of  some  kind. 

The  i)ecuiiar  arrangement  of  tlie  doorways  tends  to  show  that 
this  great  house  was  divided  into  sections  liy  the  partition  walls 
extending  from  the  court  to  tlic  exterior  wall ;  and  that  the  rooms 
alH3ve  were  connected  with  those  -below  by  means  of  trap  doors 
and  ladders.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  the  live  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  the  court  back,  communicated  with  each 
each  oilier  liy  doorways.  The  four  in  the  second  story  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  those  below 
through  trap  doors  in  tlie  floors.  The  three  rooms  in  tlie  third 
story  communicated  with  each  other  by  doorways,  and  with  those 
below  as  liefoio.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  two  rooms  of 
the  fourth  story.  It  seem  probable  that  the  connected  rooms 
were  occupied  by  a  {iroup  of  related  families. 

We  afterwards  fonnd  the  same  thing,  nearly,  exemplified  in  the 
present  occnpiwi  Pueblo  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico.  Here  there 
are  two  largo  ediflccs  of  adobe  biick,  five  and  six  stories  high 
respectively,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  apart.  We  found  that 
the  families  lived  in  the  second  and  upper  stories,  and  used  the 
rooms  below  Ihem  for  storage  and  for  granaries.  Kach  family 
had  2,  4,  and  C  I'ooms,  and  tliose  who  held  the  upper  rooms  held 
BBPoaT  Fkabody  Museum,  U.        35 
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those  below.  Tlie  whole  number  of  Indians  now  living  in  the 
two  houses  is  about  four  hundred. 

In  the  south  wing  before  mentioned,  several  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  still  perfect,  with  the  ceilings  in  place  upholding  the  rub- 
bish above.  Tiie  openings  or  tra^)  doorways  of  two  of  these  rooms 
are  still  perfect,  but  the  ladders  are  gone.  The  rooms  had  been 
opened,  as  elsewhere  stated,  by  late  explorers.  One  of  these 
trap  doors  measured  16  by  17  inches,  and  the  other  16  inches 
square.  Each  was  formed  in  the  fli>or  by  pieces  of  wood  put  to- 
gether. The  work  was  neatly  done.  These  rooms  were  smaller 
than  the  rooms  above.  Some  were  as  narrow  as  4  feet  6  inches, 
others  6  feet,  showing  that  one  room  had  been  divided  into  two. 
These  basement  rooms  were  probably  occupied  for  storage  exclu- 
sively, whence  their  division.  They  were  dark,  except  as  light 
entered  through  the  trap  door  way  from  above. 

The  structure  connecting  the  wings  and  bounding  the  court  was 
evidently  a  single  or  double  row  of  apartments.  This  is  shown 
by  the  amount  of  fallen  material  which  is  larger  than  a  wall  would 
require,  and  from  pits  or  depressions  which  plainly  marked  the 
outline  of  apartments. 

There  are  two  circular  Estufas  in  the  main  building,  one  23  feet 
and  the  other  28  feet  in  diameter.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the  first 
Estufa  is  still  standing.  It  is  of  stone,  mostly  of  blocks  about 
5  inches  square,  and  laid  in  courses,  with  considerable  regularity. 
The  work  is  equal  to  the  best  masonry  in  the  edifice.  In  the  open 
court,  and  near  the  outer  structure,  bounding  it  in  front,  is  another 
Estufa  of  great  size  6dj  feet  in  diameter.  These  Estufas,  which 
are  used  as  places  of  council,  and  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  rites,  are  still  found  at  all  the  present  occupied  Pueblos 
in  New  Mexico.  There  are  6  at  Taos,  3  at  each  house,  and  they 
are  partly  sunk  in  the  ground  by  an  excavation.  They  are  entered 
through  a  trap  doorway  in  the  roof,  the  descent  being  by  a  ladder. 

Outside  the  front  wall  closing  the  court,  and  about  30  feet  dis- 
tance therefrom,  are  the  remains  of  a  low  wall  crossing  the  entire 
front  and  extending  beyond  it.  The  end  structures  were  about  65 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  while  at  the  centre  was  a  smaller  struc- 
ture, 54  feet  long  by  18  wide.  All  its  parts  were  connected.  It 
was  evidently  erected  for  defensive  purposes ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  its  character  from  the  remains. 

■One  wing  is  several  feet  longer  than  the  other^  and  the  wall  on 
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the  court  side  is  about  20  feet  longer  than  the  opposite  exterior 
wall,  thus  showing  that  they  used  no  exact  measurements. 

There  were  no  fireplaces  with  chimneys  in  this  structure.  There 
are  none  in  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  therefore,  that  chimneys  were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.  They  have  since 
that  time  been  adopted  into  the  old  Pueblo  houses  from  American 
or  Spanish  sources.  Tliey  are  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
We  saw  recently  at  Taos  two  chimneys  and  two  fireplaces  in  one 
and  the  same  room,  one  for  cooking,  and  the  other  for  a  fire  to 
warm  the  room ;  proof  conclusive  that  they  were  not  to  the  chim- 
ney born.  They  were  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs. 

In  a  number  of  rooms  are  recesses  like  niches  left  in  the  wall, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  high,  and  about  18  inches  deep. 
These  furnished  places  to  set  household  articles  in,  in  the  place  of 
a  mantel,  or  shelf.  We  afterwards  saw  niches  precisely  similar  at 
Taos,  and  thus  used. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  number  of  rooms  or  apartments  con- 
tained in  this  great  edifice.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  built  in  the 
terraced  form,  the  second  story  set  back  from  the  first,  the  third 
from  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  which  was  a  single  row  of 
apartments,  on  the  top  somewhere,  but  not  necessarily  on  the 
back  side.  Pueblos  were  not  entirely  uniform  in  this  respect. 
The  edifice  at  Taos  recedes  in  front  and  rear  and  even  upon  the 
sides.  This  may  have  been  built  in  the  same  way,  but  it  can 
neither  be  proved  or  disproved  from  the  ruins.  The  number  of 
apartments  would  not  vary  much  whether  the  upper  stories  were 
symmetrically  formed  or  irregularly.  If  symmetrical,  the  main 
building  contained  260  apartments,  and  each  wing  70,  making  the 
computation  for  the  latter  by  area,  and  from  the  number  of  de- 
pressions still  discernible  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  400  rooms. 

The  house  was  a  fortress,  proving  the  insecurity  in  which  the 
people  lived.  It  was  also  a  joint  tenement  house  of  the  aboriginal 
American  model,  indicating  a  plan  of  life  not  well  understood. 
It  may  indicate  an  ancient  communism  in  living,  practised  by 
large  households  formed  on  the  principle  of  kin.  In  such  a  case 
the  communism  was  limited  to  the  household  as  a  part  of  a 
kinship. 

Those  familiar  with  the  remains  of  Indian  Pueblos  in  ruins  will 
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recognize  at  once  the  resemblance  between  this  Pueblo,  and  the 
Stone  Pueblos  in  ruins  on  the  Rio  Chaco  in  New  Mexico,  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  these  ruins,  particularly  the  one  called 
Hungo  Pavia  so  fully  described  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson.  There  is 
one  particular  in  which  the  masonry  agrees,  viz.,  in  the  use  of 
courses  of  thin  stones,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  (Fig.  4), 

Fio.  4. 


Thin  Btone  fi'om  wall. 

sometimes  three  together,  and  sometimes  five  and  six.  These 
courses  are  carried  along  the  wall  ft'om  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
often  broken  in  upon.  The  effect  is  quite  pretty.  The  stone 
represented  in  the  figure,  measures  6  inches  in  length  by  ^  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Gen.  Simpson  found  the  same  courses  of  thin 
stones,  and  even  thinner,  and  comments  upon  the  pleasing  effect 
they  produced. 

This  edifice  was  a  credit  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  men 
among  the  Village  Indians ;  for  the  men,  and  not  the  women, 
were  the  architects  and  the  masons,  although  the  women  un- 
doubtedly assisted  in  doing  the  work.  Women  brought  stone 
and  adobe  and  cedar,  and  made  adobe  mortar,  without  a  doubt, 
as  they  still  do.  One  of  the  hopeful  features  in  their  advance- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of  the  old  usage  which  put 
all  labor  upon  the  women.  It  is  now  the  rule  among  the  Village 
Indians  for  the  men  to  assume  the  heavy  work,  which  was  doubtless 
the  case  when  this  Pueblo  was  constructed.  They  cultivated  maize, 
beans,  and  squashes,  in  garden  beds,  and  irrigated  them  with  water 
drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  passed  in  several 
smaller  streams  through  their  gardens.  The  men  now  engage  in 
the  work  of  cultivation.     This  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress. 

Off  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  and  without  it,  are  the 
remains  of  an  additional  building,  large  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirty  rooms  on  the  groun<l,  some  part  of  which  were,  doubtless, 
carried  up  two  or  more  stories  high ;  But  it  is  a  mass  of  indis* 
tinct  ruins  about  which  little  can  be  said,  except  that  some  of  the 
rooms  were  ususually  large.  This  may  have  been  the  first  build- 
ing constructed,  and  the  one  occupied  while  the  Stoue  Pueblo  waa 
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being  constructed.  Near  this  Pueblo,  about  500  feet  distant,  was 
another  stone  Pueblo  of  nearly  equal  size.  Some  of  its  walls  are 
still  standing,  and  a  number  of  its  rooms  are  still  perfect.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Animas  River,  was 
a  third,  and  equally  large  Pueblo,  which  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Not 
a  wall  is  standing  above  the  mass.  Between  this,  and  the  Pueblo 
first  described,  and  near  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fourth  Pueblo, 
smaller  in  size. 

The  valley  of  the  Animas  River  is^  here  broad  and  beautiful, 
about  three  miles  wide.  The  river  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  The  cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  level  plain,  is  bold 
and  mountainous,  rising  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high ;  while  on 
the  west  side,  the  valley  is  bordered  with  the  mesa  formation  in 
two  benches,  one  rising  back  of  the  other,  and  both  as  level  as  a 
floor,  with  the  highlands  forming  the  divide  between  the  Animas 
and  La  Plata  Rivers  in  tliQ  distance. 

From  the  number  and  size  of  the  houses,  there  was  probably  a 
population  of  at  least  5000  persons  at  this  settlement,  living  by 
horticulture.  It  is  not  now  known  by  what  tribe  of  Indians  these 
Pueblos  were  inhabited  or  constructed. 

These  Pueblos,  newly  constructed,  and  in  their  best  condition, 
must  have  presented  a  commanding  appearance.  From  the  ma- 
terials used  in  their  construction,  from  their  palatial  size  and 
unique  design,  and  from  the  cultivated  gardens  by  which  they 
were  doubtless  surrounded,  they  were  calculated  to  impress  the 
beholder  very  favorably  with  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  the 
people  had  attained.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  the  occu* 
pied  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time  are  equal  in 
materials  or  in  construction  with  those  found  in  ruins.  It  tends 
to  show  a  decadence  of  art  among  them  since  the  period  of  Euro- 
pean discovery. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  article,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
San  Juan  district,  to  its  numerous  ruins,  and  to  its  importance  as 
an  early  seat  of  Village  Indian  life.  These  ruins  and  those  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaco  about  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant therefrom,  together  with  numerous  remains  of  structures  of 
cobble  stone  and  adobe  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  in  the  Pine  River 
valley,  in  the  La  Plata  valley,  in  the  Animas  River  valley,  and 
westerly  in  the  Montezuma  valley,  among  the  latter  of  which  are 
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the  ruins  of  several  large  pueblos  of  stone, ^*  suggest  the  probability 
that  the  remarkable  area  within  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  its  tributaries  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  first  and 
most  ancient  development  of  Village  Indian  life  in  America.  The 
evidence  of  Indian  occupation  and  cultivation  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  tiiis  area  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  hyi)othesis 
that  the  Indian  here  first  attained  to  the  condition  of  the  Middle 
Status  of  Barbarism  ;  and  sent  forth  the  migrating  bands  who 
carried  this  advanced  culture  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  not  unlikely  to  South  America  as  well. 

Indian  migrations  are  gradual  outflows  from  an  overstocked 
area,  followed  by  organization  into  independent  tribes,  and  con- 
tinuing through  centuries  of  time,  until  the  ethnic  life  of  each 
tribe  is  expended,  or  a  successful  establishment  is  finally  gained 
in  a  new  and  perhaps  far  distant  land.  They  planted  gardens 
and  constructed  liouscs  as  they  advanced  from  district  to  district, 
and  removed  as  circumstances  prompted  a  change  of  location. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants  precedes,  or  is  syn- 
chronous with  this  stage  of  development,  it  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  maize  must  have  been  indigenous  in  this  region,  and 
that  it  was  here  first  brought  under  cultivation.  Tnere  are  some 
facts  that  seem  to  favor  this  hypothesis. ^^     At  present  I  wish  to 

II  One  of  these  near  the  base  of  the  lite  Mountain,  north  cast  side,  and  in  the  Monte- 
zuma valley  so-called,  which  I  visited  in  1878,  was  situated  upon  a  U'dge  of  rock  !20  feet 
high,  and  in  two  nections  interrupted  by  a  break  in  the  rock  about  20  fe4*t  wide  u$ed  as 
n  reservoir  of  water.  Tlie  i>rincipal  building  was  610  feet  long,  and  measure<l  through 
at  the  north  end  1 10  feet,  80  feet  near  the  middle,  and  18  feet  at  the  t^outh  end.  The  other 
section  was  110  feet  in  front,  and  80  feet  wide.  Both  were  of  stone,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  titunding.  The  main  building  contained  a  round  tower,  above  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  two  stories  high. 

"Where  maize  was  indigenous  is  unknown,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  upon  the 
American  continent.  It  is  the  only  cereal  America  has  given  to  the  world.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  European  discovery,  it  was  lound  cultivated  and  a  staple  article  of  foo<l  in  a 
large  part  of  North  America  and  in  parts  of  SQUlh  America.  There  were  also  found 
lieans,  nquashes  and  tobacco,  with  the  addition  in  some  areas  of  peppers,  tomatoes, 
cocoa  and  cotton.  The  problem  of  the  place  of  the  origin  of  maize  in  probably  incol* 
ubie,  but  speculations  are  legitimate,  and  such  are  all  that  I  have  to  offer. 

The  fecumlity  of  plant  life  in  the  llocky  Mountains  is  remarkable,  particularly  on  the 
southern  slopes,  where  they  subside  into  the  mesa,  or  table  land  foimation,  north  of 
the  San  Juan  river.  The  Continental  divide  is  in  the  castei-n  margin  of  this  region. 
The  tli*st  su$(gestion  I  wish  to  make  is  that  all  the  cereals  and  cultivated  plants  uinsl 
have  originated  in  the  great  continental  mountains  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  have 
propa|;:ited  themselves  along  the  water  courses  of  the  mountain  valleys  down  to  the 
plains  traversed  by  the  gi-eat  rivers  formed  by  these  mountain  tributaries.  All  the 
cereals  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Grasses  (Gramiuie).  and  each  of  them,  doubtless,  is 
the  last  of  a  series  ot  antecedent  forms. 

1  saw  rye,  barley,  and  oats  growing  wild  by  self-propagation  in  the  mountain  valleyt 
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call  attention  such  existing  evidence  as  points  to  the  San  Juan 
district  as  the  anterior  home  of  a  number  of  historic  Indian 
tribes. 

1.  The  Mound  Builders.  Although  these  tribes  had  disap- 
peared at  the  epoch  of  European  discovery,  and  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  known  Indian  stock ;  their  condition  as  horticultural 
tribes,  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  native  metals,  and  the 
high  character  of  their  stone  implements  and  pottery  place  them 
in  tlie  class  of  Village  Indians.  The  nearest  region  from  which 
thev  could  have  been  derived  is  New  Mexico.  There  is  no  reason 
for  referring  them  to  the  San  Juan  region  more  than  to  the  nearer 
country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  unless  it  should  appear  probable  that 
the  inliabitants  of  the  latter  valley  were  themselves  migrants  from 
the  same   region.     But  there  are   good  reasons  for  deriving  the 

of  Colorailo  the  present  ^eneon ;  aUo  the  wihl  pea,  whoso  stunted  seedA  had  the  taste 
of  the  ciilli?ated  |>ea.  Ttimipp,  onions,  tomatoes  and  hops  arc  found  gruwinx  wild  in 
the  Pine  river  valley;  and  the  pie  plant  or  rhubui-b  is  said  to  ^row  luxuriantly  in  the 
Klk  mountain  valleys.  I  also  saw  wild  flax  and  the  pr<*iii'd  growing  by  Kelf-propnga< 
tion  In  the  valley  of  the  Animas.  Currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  ntrawberries 
are  found  in  the  mountain  valleys  in  numerout*  places,  together  with  flowering  plants  of 
many  species  and  varieties.  Tiny  forms  of  flowering  plants  are  to  be  seen  above  patches 
of  snow  in  places  where  the  snow  had  recently  melted.  This  fecundity  of  plant  life 
from  10  to  12.000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  relation  uf  these  mountain  tributaries  to 
the  San  Juan,  which  runs  from  ea.xt  to  we»>t,  not  remotely  from  the  ba.^e  of  thc^e  moun- 
tains, In  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  and  i-eceive  into  its  lap,  so  to  express  it,  the  vege- 
table  wealth  developed  in  these  mountain  chains,  are  factn  that  force  thems>elves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  ub^erver. 

The  altitnde  of  the  San  Juan  valley  ranges  Hrom  1,QG^  ft.  at  Pagosa  Springs  to5.fy70ft. 
at  the  roonUi  of  the  Animas,  and  diminishing  to  4,440  feet  near  the  point  where  it  omp- 
ties  into  the  Colorado  (llitydoirs  Atlas  of  Colorado,  Sheet  111).  The  altitude  at  Con- 
ejos is  7.H8()  feet  (lb..  Sheet  111),  which  Im  about  as  great  an  elevation  an  admits  of  the 
ftucoessful  cultivation  of  maize.  1  noticed  in  a  fleld  of  maize  growing  at  Convjos,  that 
the  stock  grew  only  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  fuel  that  the  ear  grew  out  of  it  but 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  Specimens  of  the  ear  we  obtained  showed  that  it  was 
about  Ave  inches  long,  with  the  kernel  small  and  flinty.  The  ear  is  in  four  colors, 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  bia«'k,  e.ich  l>eiiig  one  or  the  other  of  thepe  colors.  In  a  few 
cases,  two  rolors  were  intermixed  in  the  same  ear.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
the  primitive  maize  of  the  American  aboiigines.  from  which  all  other  varieties  have 
been  developed.  A  few  c^>bs  we  found  at  a  Cliff'  lIon.se  on  the  Mancos  river  corre- 
sponded with  the  Conejos  car  in  size,  and  was  probably  the  same  variety.  AIU>rwards 
at  Taos  I  found  the  same  ear  in  white,  red.  yellow  and  black;  the  staple  maize  now 
cnltivnted  at  this  pueblo,  but  much  larger  in  size.  I  brought  away  r<evcrnl  flue  ears 
saved  for  seed.  One  bh\ck  ear  measured  twelve  inches  in  length,  with  twelve  rows  of 
kernels,  while  the  white  variety,  both  at  Conejos  ami  Taos,  had  each  fourteen  rowK. 

Finally,  a  dry  country,  neitlier  excessively  hot  nor  moist,  like  the  San  Juan  region, 
would  seem  to  be  mont  favorable  for  the  «ieveIopment  and  heIf-prop:tgaLioii  of  maize  as 
well  as  plants  until  man  appeared  for  their  domestication.  These  are  but  s]teculations, 
but  if  they  should  prompt  fuilher  investigations  concerning  the  place  oi  nativity  of 
this  wonderfnl  cereal,  which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Indian  family,  and  which  is  alno  destined  to  prove  such  a  support  to  our  own,  these 
Buggestions  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
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mound  builders  from  the  Village  Indians  in  some  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

11.  The  Mexican  Tnbes,  The  seven  principal  tribes  of  Mexico, 
called  collectively  the  Nahuatlacs,  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  all  alike  had  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
the  North,  and  that  the  separate  tribes  came  into  Mexico  at  long 
intervals  apart.  They  arrived  in  the  following  order  as  to  time  : 
1,  Sochomilcos ;  2,  Chalcas ;  3,  Tepanecans :  4,  Tescucans ;  5, 
Tlatluicans  ;  6,  Tlascalans  ;  7,  Aztecs  or  Mexicans.  They  settled 
in  different  parts  of  Mexico.  The  Cholulans,  Tepeacas,  and 
Huexatsincos,  spoke  dialects  of  the  Nahuatlac  language,  and  were 
severally  subdivisions  of  one  or  the  other  preceding  tribes.  They 
had  the  same  tradition  of  a  northern  origin.  These  several  tribes 
were  among  the  most  prominent  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of 
Spanish  discovery.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  also  had  similar  traditions  of  an  original  migration  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  North. 

Acosta,  who  visited  Mexico  in  L)85,  and  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Seville  in  1589,  states  the  order  of  the  migration  of  the 
Mexican  tribes  as  above  given,  and  fiu'ther  says  that  they  ^^  come 
from  other  far  countries  which  lie  toward  the  North,  where  now 
the}'  have  discovered  a  kingdom  they  call  New  Mexico.  There 
are  two  provinces  in  this  country,  the  one  called  Aztlan.  which 
is  to  say,  a  place  of  Herons  [Cranes],  and  the  other  Teculhuacan, 
which  signifies  a  land  of  such  whose  grandfathers  were  divine. 
The  Navatalcas  [Nahuatlacs]  point  their  beginning  and  first  ter- 
ritory in  the  figure  of  a  cave,  and  say  they  came  forth  of  seven 
caves  to  come  and  peoi)le  the  land  of  Mexico."*^  The  same  tra- 
dition, substantiallv  is  given  by  Ilerrara,^*  and  also  by  Clavigero.** 
If  b}'  the  word  Aztlan  was  intended  *' place  of  Cranes;"  and  on 
the  supposition  that  these  tribes  migrated  from  the  San  Juan 
region,  the  reasons  for  the  designation  are  justified.  The  Sand- 
hill Crane  (Grus  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  American  birds,  and  is  still  found  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  New  Mexico,  and  winters  in  the  latter.  I  saw  a 
pair  of  these  great  birds  the  present  season  in  the  valley  of  the 

"  The  Niitural  and  Moral  Ilibtory  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  London  Ed.  1604. 
GrimrstoneN  Trims,  pp.  497,  501. 

>«  Generul  History  of  America.  London  Kd.  1725.    Steven's  Trans.  HI,  188. 
^*  Uii»tory  of  Mexico.    Cullcn's  Trantf.  1«  119. 
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Animas  River.  Mr.  Coues  remarks,  that  '*  thousands  of  Sandhill 
Cranes  repair  each  5"ear  to  the  Colorado  River  valley,  flock  suc- 
ceeding flock  along  the  course  of  the  great  stream  from  their  ar- 
rival in  September  until  tlieir  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  the  Woo<l  Ibises  or  the  largest  Herons  with  which 
they  are  associated  the  stately  birds  stand  in  the  fore-ground  of 
the  scenery  of  the  valley.  *  ♦  *  Such  ponderous  bodies  moving 
with  slowly  beating  wings  give  a  great  idea  of  momentum  from 
mere  weight,  a  force  of  motion  without  swiftness ;  for  they  plod 
along  heavil}',  seeming  to  need  every  inch  of  their  ample  wings 
to  sustain  themsclves."^^  It  is  an  Indian  trait  to  mark  localities 
by  some  conspicuous  feature  or  fact,  and  the  selection  of  the 
Sandhill  Crane  to  indicate  their  home  country  would  have  ac- 
corded with  Indian  usages. 

Again,  Herrara,  who  presents  the  current  traditions,  observes, 
that  '^  these  peoples  painted  their  original  in  the  manner  of  a  cave, 
and  said  tliey  came  out  of  seven  caves  to  people  the  country  of 
Mexico.  *  *  *  After  the  six  above  mentioned  races  departed 
from  their  country',  and  settled  in  New  Spain,  where  they  were 
much  increased,  the  seventh  race  being  the  Mexican  nation,  a 
warlike  and  polite  people,  who  adoring  their  god  VUaifpuztli.  he 
commanded  them  to  leave  their  own  country,  promising  them 
they  should  rule  over  other  races  in  a  plentiful  country,  and  much 
wealth."'? 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cave  dwellings  or  cliff  houses 
are  in  the  San  Juan  district,  the  most  of  them  being  on  the 
Mancos  river,  and  on  the  western  portion  of  the  San  Juan.  These 
traditions  may  in  fact  refer  to  these  cave  dwellings  as  the  original 
homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  without  precluding 
the  supposition  that  they  also  constructed  and  inhabited  some  of 
the  pueblo  structures  now  in  ruins  in  other  parts  of  the  same  area. 
All  the  early  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexicans,  when  the}*  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  as  subsisting  by 
the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants,  as  constructing  houses  of 
stone,  and  with  a  religious  system  which  recognized  personal 
gods.  These  statements  are  probably  true.  They  had  attained 
to  the  status  of  village  Indians.  This  again  renders  New  Mexico 
their  probable  original  home  as  the  only  area  in  the  north  where 
ruins  of  structures  of  tribes  so  far  advanced  have  been  found. 

>«  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  1874,  p.  534.        ^^  History  of  America,  115,  p.  188-190. 
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The  San  Juan  district  is  remarkably  situated  in  its  geographical 
relations.  Tliis  river,  rising  in  the  crests  of  the  high  mountains 
forming  tlie  watershed  or  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
flows  southward  until  it  enters  the  tableland  formation  through 
which  it  flows  in  a  southwesterly  and  tlien  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, making  a  long,  sweeping  curve  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
after  which  it  runs  westerly  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado. 
It  receives  from  the  north  the  following  tributaries,  rising  like 
itself  in  the  high  mountains,  the  Piedra,  Pine  river  (Los  Pinos), 
the  Animas,  the  La  Plata,  the  Mancos,  the  Mc  Elmo,  now  dry, 
and  the  Ilovenweep  and  Montezuma  creeks,  now  nearly  dry.  Its 
southern  tributaries  are  the  Navajo,  Chaco,  and  De  Chelly.  West 
of  the  Mancos  river,  in  the  region  of  the  Ute  mountain,  is  the 
so-called  Montezuma  valley,  a  broad  and  level  plain,  ten  or  more 
miles  wide  in  its  widest  expanse.  It  has  no  flowing  stream 
through  it  at  present,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  ever  had. 
The  Montezuma  valle}',  so  named  by  General  Heffenan,  of  Animas 
city,  is  about  fifty  miles  long  from  its  north  end  to  the  San  Juan 
river  on  the  south,  and  is  sprinkled  over  with  ruins  of  pueblos, 
some  of  stone  and  others  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar.  The 
Round  Towers  with  two  and  three  concentric  walls  are  found  in 
this  valley.  There  is  one  at  the  ranche  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Mitchell 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mc  Elmo  canon  which  we  examined, 
and  a  second  and  larger  one  at  the  great  stone  pueblo,  about  four 
miles  below,  before  mentioned,  which  we  also  examined.  These 
towers  are  of  stone,  about  five  inches  square  on  the  face,  laid 
substantially  in  courses,  and  they  are  only  found  in  the  San  Juan 
region.  They  reappear  in  South  America,  at  Ollanty  tambo  and 
Pisac.  In  this  valley,  without  water,  except  in  pools  and  springs, 
and  with  a  slight  rainfall  during  the  3'ear,  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  was  successfully  cultivating  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
and  the  garden  vegetables.  Near  his  house  were  the  ruins  of  nine 
pueblo  houses  in  a  cluster.  These  were  made  of  cobble  stones 
and  adobe  mortar,  and  a  mile  below  them  were  the  ruins  of 
another  cluster  of  about  the  same  number.  About  four  miles 
toward  the  Ute  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  stone  pueblo, 
with  the  triple  round  tower  before  mentioned.  The  plain  stretches 
southward  thirt^'-six  miles  to  the  San  Juan,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
assured  us  that  similar  ruins  existed  in  a  number  of  places 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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With  such  evidences  of  ancient  occnpation,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  San  Juan  county,  we  are  led  to  the  couchision  that  the 
Village  Inilians  increased  and  multiplied  in  this  area,  and  that  at 
some  early  period  there  was  here  a  remarkable  display  of  this 
form  of  Indian  life,  and  of  house  architecture  in  the  nature  of 
fortresses,  which  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  distant  parts  of 
the  continent.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  where  tliey  depended 
chiefly  uix>n  a  fish  subsistence,  we  have  in  the  San  Juan  count}',  a 
second  centre  and  initial  point  of  migrations  founded  upon  farina- 
ceous subsistence.  That  the  struggle  of  the  village  Indians  to 
resist  the  ever  continuous  streams  of  migration  flowing  south- 
ward along  the  mountain  chains,  has  been  a  hard  one  through 
many  centuries  of  time,  is  proved  by  the  many  ruins  of  abandoned 
or  conquered  pueblos  which  still  mark  their  settlements  in  so 
many  places.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  Village  In- 
dian in  the  San  Juan  district.  It  is  entirely  deserted  of  this 
class  of  inhabitants. 

That  the  original  ancestors  of  the  principal  historic  tribes  of 
Mexico  once  inhabited  the  San  Juan  country  is  extremely  prob- 
able. That  the  ancestors  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  owe  their  remote  origin  to  the  same  region  is 
equally  probable.  And  that  the  Mound  Buihlers  came  originally 
from  the  same  country,  is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  at  least  a 
reasonable  conclusion. 

Indian  migrations  have  occurred  under  the  influence  almost  ex- 
clusivel}',  of  physical  causes,  operating  in  an  uniform  manner. 
These  migrations,  involving  the  entire  period  of  the  existence 
here  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  American  continents,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  common  and  connected  history.  A  study  of  all  the 
facts  may  yet  lead  to  an  elucidation  and  explanation  of  these  mi- 
grations with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganow- 
anian family  holds  the  best  chance  of  solving  the  great  problem 
of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

[This  paper  was  read  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  the  St.  Louis  Meeting,  August,  1878.] 


ON  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MODE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


By  Ar».  F.  Bandeuer. 


Two  previous  papers  have  already  been  devoted  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  namely  : 
warlike  customs,  and  their  mode  of  distributing  and  occupying  the 
soil  and  their  rules  of  Inheritance.^  The  conclusions  of  both 
essays  were  chiefly  negative,  in  so  far  as  they  tended  to  establish 
the  non-existence  of  a  condition  which  has,  for  three  centuries, 
been  regarded  as  prevailing.  Thus,  in  the  first,  we  have  attempted 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  military  despotism^,  and  in  the  second, 
the  existence  of  feudalism^  among  the  natives  of  Mexico.  More 
positive  results  were,  however,  foreshadowed  in  both  instances 
by  the  suggestion,  if  not  by  the  demonstration,  that  aboriginal 
society  in  Mexico  rested  on  a  democratic  principle.  The  present 
essay  is  intended  to  show — if  the  organization  of  the  natives  of 
Mexico  was  not  as  it  is  commonly  represented  —  what  that  organi- 
zation really  was,  according  to  our  conception,  and  what  status 

» 

^  Tenth  Report  of  the  Peabody  Mugewrn  **  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of 
the  Ancient  Afexicane,"  Eleventh  Report*  '*  On  the  Tenure  and  Distribution  of  Lande 
among  the  Ancient  Mexican*^  and  the  Customs  with  Rtepect  to  Inheritance.*^ 

*'*Art  of  War"  pp.  (127.  128,  hii.1  HU). 

>•'  Tenure  of  JUitida,"  (pp.  418  and  448).  In  both  in.*-tnnreB,  as  well  as  in  the  pre«ent 
discussion,  the  works  orUic  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan  have  Curnisiied  to  the  writer  his  points 
of  departure  and  lines  of  lnve»tig:ation;  be^MeH,  the  di^itingulshed  American  ethnolo- 
gist has  watched  with  more  than  friendly  solicitude  the  progress  of  all  tlieee  et(»aj(«. 
If  I  seize  the  opportunity  to  recall  here  the  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  I  t^land 
toward  him,  it  is  coupled  with  the  M-inh  to  express  heartfelt  tiiankr.  to  Reveral  of  my 
fliends,  to  whose  lilieral  ansiAtance  the.-^e  and  the  preceding  pagei*  owe  their  existence, 
nearly  as  much  as  to  my  individual  work.  Let  me  name  hei*e.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tutnam. 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Col.  Fred  Hecker,  of  Snmmerflcld.  Illinois,  Dr.  G. 
Brnhl,  of  Cincinnati;  Ohi(»,  and  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Lastly,  because  most  remote,  though  certainly  not  least,  am  I  deeply  in* 
debted  to  the  great  documentary  historian  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Garcia  Icazbalccta  for  nearly  all  information  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
usually  known  sources. 

(657) 
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of  progress  in  Institutions  can  be  assigned  to  the  remarkable  tribe 
whicli  has  become  so  prominent  in  history.  In  other  words,  our 
object  is  to  reconstruct  the  mode  of  government  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  tlie  nature  of  its  offices  and  dignities,  and  especially  the 
principles  ruling  and  guiding  their  social  agglomeration. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra,  ex- 
plains, as  well  as  qualifies,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico  in  the  following  manner: 

"If,  from  the  boundary- lines  of  the  empire  [of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  his  views]  we  now  turn  to  the  races  peopling  its  area,  we 
Gnd  it  to  l)e  a  truth  undeniable  that  no  common  nor  mutual  tie 
connected  these  numerous  and  diverse  tribes.  Each  one  was  in- 
dependent under  its  chiefs.*" 

* "  Geogra/ta  He  Ian  Lenguas  y  Carta  Einogrdfica  de  Mexico^*^  por  Manuel  Orozco  y 
Berra^  Mexico*  18('4.  (Tcrcera  Parte,  IX  Mexico,  p.  2d2).  *'8i  (l«  las  demarcaciones 
del  imperio  pnsamoH  ft  coii8ider.tr  l.t8  razMS  que  lo  poblaban,  enroiitrarcmus  conio  una 
Tenlad  iiinegable  que  tania  tribu  diversa  no  tenia  un  lazo  comun  de  union.  Cada  una 
era  indepen«iiente  bajo  el  mando  de  fus  feuores.  I<a»  ambiciones  particulares  eneen* 
dian  la  iruerrii,  y  In  mlHniu  fuinilia  se  fracciunaba.  A  t^u  seniejanza,  cada  pueblo  tenia 
nn  gefe  que  de  nombro  reconocia  ai  »efior  principal,  y  todaa  Ian  provinciuH  e!>taban 
8ubdividu8 basta  foruiar  un  Histenia  baju  algunos  puntos  t*cniejante  al  I'euilal.  Koncorea 
y  odios  apai'taban  las  tribU'*,  y  la  guorra  era  constunte,  porque  siendo  una  do  bus 
prinripales  rii'tudes  la  valeiitia,  no  podtan  verne  i^iu  conibatir8e.  ft  iinitaclon  de  los 
orgnllohos  animalus  que  sirvrn  de  diversion  en  los  palenques.  Por  in.-tinto  6  porque 
laH  gcneniciones  hou  arrastradns  nun  ft  su  pesar  por  la  corriente  do  los  tieinpos,  los 
Mcxiranus  emprendieron  la  tarf*a  de  reunir  en  un  tolo  haz  todos  .iqucllos  pueblos*  de 
forinur  de  ellos  una  nacion,  y  de  asiniilar  sua  intereses  con  los  inlercMes  del  imperio. 
Para  llcvar  ft  c.ibo  semej.mte  tarea  era  preciHo,  la  fnerza  para  poder  tnuntar;  un 
sitttema  proHeguido  con  tino,  y  con  tenacidad,  y  el  tienipo  batstaiite  para  que  el  odio  se 
borrara  y  dcjara  naccr  las  sinipnli:is.  Pero  la  uui<lad  quo  solicitabnn  los  Mexicunos 
llevabaftlas  Cribus  nl  mas  esp:intoso  de  lot*  despoli^mos;  el  imperio  era  niuy  nuevo 
para  haber  alranzado  otra  cosa  que  rcdujir  ft  la  servidumbre,  sin  poder  contar  con  el 
amor  de  sus  vasallos;  de  nianera  que  en  lugar  de  nmigos,  tenia  cnemigos  solapados,  y 
BU  grandeza  era  m>1o  enganona  appariencia.  En  esta  sazon  se  prcscntaron  los  con- 
quistatlores  cspafiidcs.  C'ualquiera  fuerza  extrana  liabia  de  hacer  vacilar  al  colo«o; 
las  tribus.  mal  halladas  con  la  ^crvidumbre,  vicron  en  los  invaisorcs  ft  quienes  po<lrftn 
salvarleH  del  yugo;  en  r-u  Juicio  rencoro:^o  no  quisieron  ndverlir,  que  por  nicanzar  una 
e»>t^nl  vengnnza  avcnturaban  sii  propia  exihtencia.  y  corrieron  de  tropel  ft  colocarse 
baJo  las  banderas  de  los  eHtranJ(>ro»>."  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  ueiKbt-y 
authority  with  my  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  '^Art  of  }Fur"  (pp.  IW,  also  note  17), 
and  •'  Tenure  of  LamU,"  (pp.  4U>,  417,  and  418,  and  annot;jtion».)  The  difference  consists 
in  that  Sr.Orozcoy  IlorraaHcribes  to  (he  ancient  Mexicans  a  decideil  tendency  to  **  nation- 
alize.'* so  to  say,  the  aboriginal  people  of  their  conquered  area,  to  force  unilorniity  of 
cuhtoms  and  organization  upon  them,  and  et>tabli.*(h  a  true  despotism.  To  this  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  in  reply : — 

(I).  That  the  Mexicans,  alone,  foniic<l  only  apraW  ctwo-fllYhs  in  amount  of  tribute)  of 
that  power  which  is  commonly  tcimed  ''an  Empire"  (El  Imperio)  and  which  was 
but  the  NahuatI  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley.  In  evidence  of  it  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  his  own  words,  (same  part  and  chapter,  pp.  2i0,  241):  "El  reino  de 
Acolhoacan  era  el  segundo  en  podeiio;  su  capital  era  Telzcoco,  ft  la  orilla  del  lago  de 
fin  nombre.    Pequeila  hoy  y  sin  material  iuteres,  en  lo  antiguo  fu<^  rival  de  Mexico  j 
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This  eliminates  at  once  the  notion  of  a  Mexican  state  or  empire, 
embracing  in  the  folds  of  political  society  ^  all  the  groups  of  abor- 

la  segunda  poblacion  de  la8  del  Valle."  Farther  on.  quoting  Juan  Rautitta  Pomar, 
"  Heliicion  de  la  ciudad  de  Ttzcuco^**  (M89..  belonging  to  Sr.  Icazbnlceta,  and  dated  1582) 
'Who  eays  of'Tezcuco:  "La  extension  del  reino  era  det>de  el  mar  del  N.  &  la  del  Stir, 
con  todo  lo  que  se  comprende  a  ia  banda  del  Ponicnte  haeta  el  piierto  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
salvo  la  Ciiidad  de  Tlnchcala  y  Huexotzfnco."  the  learned  ethnographer  adds.  (p. 
24i),  '*  Juan  B.  Pomar  flja  lae  liniites  del  reino  con  toda  la  exaggerachm  que  pnede  in- 
fundirel  orgullo  de  raza.  Pur  nue6tra  parte,  hemos  leido  con  cuidado  las  reluclonoa 
que  4  la  monarquia  corresponden,  y  henios  estudiado  en  el  piano  Ior  lugares  k  que  s« 
retleren,  y  ni  de  las  unas  ni  de  las  otras  llegamos  ft  sacar  Jamas  quo  los  reyes  de 
Acolliuacan  roandaron  sobie  las  tribus  avecindadas  in  la  costa  del  Paciflco,  no  ya  ii 
la  mtsnui  de  Mexico,  sino  nun  ft  menores  latitude?-."  He  then  enters  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  number  and  names  of  settlements  whicli  gave  tribute  exclncively  to  Tezcuco. 
We  can  only  refer  to  it  in  general  here.  a8  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Mexican  hUtory,  and  based  upon  authorities  whicli  ougiit  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  of  which  we  mention  for  the  benefit  of  students : — 

( 1 ).  •*  Afemorial  dirigido  (U  reypor  Don  Hernando  Pimentel  XexeartudcuffuU.  cacique p 
gobernador  de  la  procincia  de  Tezcuco,  etc.^*  This  is  the  celebrated  Report  ui<e<t  by 
Torquemada  and  Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl.  and  which  the  Cavalicre  Boturini 
Benaducci  owned. 

(•2).    ••  Jtelacion  de  SenpukwUn  del  corregid^  Luli  Obregon,**  1580,  MSS. 

(8).    "  Jie/acion  de  Fpazoyuca  por  el  corregithr  Lui§  Obregon,**  1580,  MSS. 

(4).    "  Rttacion  de  Teiliztnca  por  el  corregidor  Luis  Obregon,"  1580,  MSS. 

(5).    "  Relftcion  de  Meztitlan  itor  el  alcalde  mayor  Gabriel  de  Chtives,**  1589,  HSS. 

(6).    •*  Jlelitcion  de  Atengo  por  el  corregidor  Juan  de  Paditltit"  1579.  MSS. 

(7).    "  lielacion  de  AthdUiuca  por  el  corregidor  Gaidar  de  SoliSy**  1580,  MSS. 

(b).    "  Itelacion  deAcapiztlapor  el  alcalde  mayor  Juan  Gutierrez  de  Liebana,*^  1580,  MSS. 

(«)•    **  Belacion  de  Culhuacan  por  el  corregidor  Oonzalo  Oallego.**  1580,  MSS. 

(10).  "  lietiicion  de  Iztapalnpa por  el  corregitior  Gonztlo  Gallego,"  1.580,  MSS. 

Since  most  of  these  valuabio  iNLSS.  are  the  property  of  Sr.  J.  G.  Icazbalceta,  an  early 
publication  thereof  may  be  hopoil  for. 

Sr.  Orozt*o  y  lierra  now  reaches  tlie  impoitant  conclusion : 

(a).    That  Aculhuacnn  or  Tezcuco  had  settlements  tributary  to  it  alone,  (p.  246). 

(6).    That  the  "  Empire  "  had  tril>utaries  of  itself. 

(c).  That  certain  pueblo)«  paid  tribute  botli  to  Tezcuco  and  to  Mexico,  (p.  216),  Epnso- 
yuca,  "  pertenecieron  tambieu  ft  Tetzcoco.  y  en  el  ivinado  de  Itzcoatlquedaron  por 
mitad  para  flil^xico  y  para  Tt'tzcoco,  ft  fln  do.  que  de  alii  sacaran  los  imperiales  las 
navajas  para  sus  m:icanaH.''    Taken  probably  from  Rolacion  3. 

The  ''Imperiales"  were,  therefore,  the  confederates,  and  the  'Mmperlo*'  the  con- 
federacy. But  if.  within  the  area  conquered  by  these  confederates,  e.ich  one  of  them 
received  its  siiare  of  tributary  tribes,  how  could  it  be  their  task  or  tendency  to  unify  or 
nationalize,  since  each  of  the  three  associates  composed  but  a  pait  of  that  power, 
and  their  association  waH  a  voluntary  one  ? 

(2).  None  of  the  confederates  exercised  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  the 
exclusively  miliUiry  direction  delegated  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  "*  Rapport  tur  let 
differentes  clas»e»  de  che/$  de  la  Svuvelle  Espagne^  Par  Alonzo  de  Zarita^**  translated 
fk*om  the  Spanish  original  by  Mr.  Ternaux  Compans,  and  printed  in  1840.  by  him  In  his 
"  Voyages  Relations  et  Memoires  origina  auxpaur  serWr  ft  f  histairede  Iti  dfetmrertede  P 
Ame'rique,"  (p.  11).  **  La  province  de  .liloxico  ^tait  soumise  ft  trois  priucipaux  t*hef>«: 
celui  de  Mexico,  celuide  Tezcuco  ct  celui  de  Tlacopan,  que  Ton  nomme  aujourd'  hul 
Tacut)a.  Tuns  los  chefs  inl'^rieurs  relevaient  de  ces  souverains  et  leur  ob^ixsnient. 
Les  trols  cliefM  superieurs  formaient  une  conl^d^ratlon  et  se  paitagaient  lea  provinces 
dont  ilH  (t'empnraient.  Le  feouverain  de  Mexico  avait  au  dessous  de  lui  ceux  de  Tei- 
cuco  et  do  Taculm  pour  les  affaires  qui  avaient  rapport  ft  la  guerre;  quant  ft  tontes  les 
autrcB,  Icurs  puissances  etaient  ^gales,  de  sorte  que  1*  un  d'  eux  ne  se  m^lait  Jamaia  da 
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igines  settled  within  the  area  tributary  to  the  valley-tribes.  Con- 
sequently we  need  not  look  beyond  the  tribe,  for  any  larger  group 

gonyernment  des  aiikres,"  (p.  16).  **  Chaque  sotiverain  conflitnait  V  election  de  ees 
▼a»saiix»  car,  ainsi  qn'  on  1*  n  ci^Ja  dit,  leiir  jurisdiction  ^tait  ind^pendante  pour  lea 
affaires  ci?ile»  eC  criminelles.*' 

Fraff  Torihio  de  MotoUnia,  **  HUtoria  tie  log  IndioM  de  Kueva  Eipaha,*^  in  Vol.  I,  of 
Sr.  leasbalceta's  *'  Coleccioii  de  Docomentos.  eU\**  (Epistola  proemial,  p.  6).  **  Despues 
el  sefiorio  de  TeCzcoco  fn^  tan  grmnde  como  el  de  Mexico/*  (Id.  p.  11)  *'Lo8  de 
Tetacoco.  que  en  anligttedad  y  senurio  no  son  mcnos  que  lob  Mexicnnos."  (Tratado  III. 
Cap.  VII,  p.  ISi)  "  Esta  cindad  de  Tetzcocu  era  la  segunda  cosa  principal  de  la  tierra, 
y  aeimi^mo  el  sefior  de  ella  era  el  segundo  sefior  de  In  tierru;  sujetaba  debajo  de  si 
quince  provincias  lia^ta  la  provincia  de  Tusapan,  que  est4  ft  la  costa  del  Mar  del  Norte. 

ft  la  parte  de  Oriente  tiene  Mexico  Tenuclititlan  ft  una  legua  la  ciudH<l  6  pueblo 

de  Tlacopan,  adonde  residia  el  tercero  f^enor  de  la  tierra,  al  cual  estaban  sujeias  dies 
provincias:  estos  dos  seftores  ya  dichos  se  podrian  bien  Uamar  rcyeii,  porqne  no  les 
fliltaba  nada  para  lo  ser.  (p.  183) ''  Las  de  las  provincias  y  principales  pueblos  eran 
como  senores  de  ditadu  6  salva,  y  sobre  tudus  eran  los  mas  priiicipaleH  \o«  dos,  g1  de 
Tctxcoco  y  el  de  Tliicopan;  y  estos  con  toiioA  los  otros  todo  lo  mas  del  iienipo  residlan 
en  M^x  CO,  y  tenian  corte  ft  Moteucxoma."  We  Icnow.  however,  ttiat  the  (act  of 
retidence  of  tlie  head^war^chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  at  Mexico,  is  not  true, 
though  their  fVequent  visits  there  on  mihtary  businesi*,  and  their  protracted  stay  alter 
the  Spanianls  had  entered  the  pueblo,  may  explain  the  error.  The  latter  passage  ia 
amended  by  the  good  father  (Tmt.  Ill,  cap.  VIII.  p.  147),  as  follows:  **y  si  de  esto 
algun  sefior  tenia  exencion  era  el  de  Tctzcoco." 

Fernando  Cortis,  Carta  Segunda,  (In  Vedia'a  **  Hi*toriadore$  prinitivoB,  etc."  Vol.  I, 
p.  29).  Speaking  of  Cacamatzin.  lie  says:  ''^  segun  lo  que  despues  d^l  supe,  era  el  mny 
ceraino  deudo  de  Muteczuma,  y  tenia  su  (^enorio  junto  nl  del  dii'ho  Muteczuma;  cuyo 
Dombre  em  Haculuacan."  Cortes  further  t elates  that  when  Cacamatzin  threatened  to 
take  up  arms,  he  requested  Montezuma  to  direct  him  to  come  to  Mexico,  but  the  chief- 
tain of  Tezcuco  I'ef'used,  saying,  ''that  if  they  wanted  something  ol'  li.m.  lh«;y  might 
come  over  on  his  land,  where  they  would  find  out  who  he  was,  and  what  kmd  of  obedi- 
ence he  was  held  to."  Montezuma  even  was  afraid,  upon  this  reply,  to  suggest  open 
violence,  dissuading  Cortes  from  it  altogether.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  authority  over  tlie  Tescucans,  and  even  were  loth  to  assail  them. 

Franciaco  Lopez  de  Cfotnara.  ConquUta  de  hUjico  (In  Vedia.  Tom.  I,  p.  346).  **  Ha- 
bla  asimesmo  otros  mnchos  senores  y  reyes,  como  los  de  Tezcuco  y  Tlacopan,  que  no 
le  debian  nada,  smo  la  obediencia  y  homenaje."  Also,  on  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
Cacamatzin,  lie  confirms  Cort^^  (p.  SM),  **  La  prision  de  Cacama,  rey  de  Tezcuco.'' 
(Id.  p.  43;i),  "  a  Chimapopoca  sucedid  el  otra  su  hermano,  dicho  Izcona.  Este  Izcona 
sefioi-to  ft  Ascupuzalco,  Cuauhnau,  Chaico,  Couatlichan  y  Huexocinco,  mns  tuvo  por 
accompafiados  en  el  gobierno  A  Nezuualcoyocin,  seiior  de  Tezcuco,  y  al  sefior  de  Tlaco- 
pan, y  de  aqui  adeltinte  mandaron  y  gobernaron  estos  tres  seuoi-es  cuantos  reinos  y 
pueblos  obedecian  y  tributaban  A  los  de  CuMa;  bien  que  el  principal  y  el  mayor  dellos 
era  el  rey  de  M^jico,  el  segun  do  el  de  Tezcuco,  y  el  menor  el  de  Tlacopan." 

Bermd  Diez  de  Cantiilo.  HiBtftria  verdadera  de  la  ConquUta  de  Nueva-Enpatw, 
(Vedia,  Vol.  II,  Cap.  C.  p.  100.)  *'Como  el  Cacimatzin.  seuor  de  la  ciudud  de  Tezcuco 
que  despues  de  Mejico  era  la  mayor  y  mas  principal  ciudad  que  hay  en  ia  Nueva 
Espafia."  Also  on  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin,  oouflrmatory  of  Corteo  and  of  Gomara 
(pp.  101  and  108). 

OontalQ  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vuldie.  HUtoria  natural  y  general  de  Indiaz. 
Madrid.  18.'V3  (Lib.  XX XIII,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  294  and  2S«5).  Tlie  entire  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin,  and  ia  almost  a  verbal  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Cortes, 
(Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  Lll,  p.  A39).  It  contains  a  letter  written  to  Oviedo,  by  the  vice-roy  of 
Mexico,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  under  date  of  tf  October,  1A41,  in  which  this 
functionary  says :  **  Y  lo  de  aqui  no  es  tan  poco  que  no  podays  hacer  libro  dello,  ^  no 
aerft  peqaefio;  porque  aunque  Mouteynma  i  Mexico  es  lo  quo  eutro  nosotros  ha  sonado, 
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of  social  organization.  The  confederacy  of  tribes,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  carried  no  influence  whatever  on  the  organization. 

no  ei'ft  roenor  setior  el  Ciicoiici  de  Mechnncan,  y  ntros  que  receuoscian  al  nno  ni  al 
oCro."    We  quote  lhi8  pah8»ge  nieiely  ai>  ii  general  illiiftralioD. 

Fray  Bernardino  de  SuJmgua.  Hittoria  general  de  Ut8  Cotai  de  Xueca- Etpana^ 
pnblUhed  by  Sr.  C.  M.  de  Hu-Camante,  ia  1K2»  (Vol.  II,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  III.  \\.  276). 
**K1  cuarto  benor  de  rezroco  Be  llamd  Netzahoaleoiotzin,  y  reiiid  setentay  nn  afios,  y 
en  tieiiipu  Ue  e^to  ^e  cuinoiizaran  las  giierras,  y  tiivo  el  t^efiono  de  Tezcoco  sieudo 
senor  del  de  Mexico  llzeoatzin,  y  ert08  entrambort  hlcieron  giieri'a  &  Ion  de  Tecpaueca, 
de  At/.uaptznlco«  y  ft  otrod  pueblos  y  provincias,  y  el  i\\€  luudador  del  «efiorio  de 
Tezcoco  in  Arulhoacan.^'    (Id.  Vol.  III.  lib  XII.  cap.  JELI,  page  A9,  close  of  chapter.) 

Fray  Diego  Durdii.  Hiftorin  de  lua  Ynditia  de  Sueva  Knpuiia  e  IhlaM  de  Tierra  Firme. 
Publiahcd  by  Sr.  Jo&e  Feruaudez  K.imirez  at  Mexico,  in  1867,  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  1:23).  *'£! 
rey  ItzcoatI,  aunque  mal  «ii8puefe>to,  holgo  de  la  victoria  y  did  Us  gracias  A  todon  los 
seiiores  y  principaleH,  nl  qu.-d,  agniu4ndo.<rele  la  enfemiedad,  entendiendo  de  se  acer- 
tarbcle  la  niuerle,  niand<$  Uaniar  al  Seunr  de  Tezcuco,  Ncfaualcoyotl,  parientc  cercauo 
Buyo,  y  acoiisejoie  que  ao  tuvicse  guerra  con  los  Mexicanoa,  sus  parlentes  y  amie^a, 
Bino  que  antes  sc  hiciese  con  ellos  y  fuene  en  su  favor  ttjenipre:  y  dcxd  ordenuflo  que 
desde  en  adelantc  fuese  de  Tezcuco  el  segundo  rey  de  la  comarca  y  el  tercero  el  de 
Tacuba,  ft  quien  Uainauau  el  rey  de  Tlaluacpan.  .  .  ."  (p.  IH).  "  .  .  .  y  solo  ef^tos 
tres  reyitOH  nmndaron  ygoveniarou  la  lierra,  de  hoy  en  adelante,  siendo  el  de  Mexico 
Bobre  todos  ellos,  y  casi  como  emperador  y  monarca  del  nneuo  mundo."  Nearly  Che 
whole  of  Cap.  XV  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  cannot  be  in* 
serted  here.  The  editor,  Sr.  J.  F.  Uaniirez,  appears  to  incline  to  the  opinion,  however, 
that  there  whs  a  confederacy  on  equal  terms,  (note  2,  p.  130).  The  same  author  also 
states  repeatedly  tliut  the  heud-chiels  of  Tezcuco  and  Tl.icopaii  sacrificed  (slaughtered) 
captives  at  tlie  ctiicf  teo-callt  of  Mexico,  on  very  solemn  ocrA<4ion8,  together  with  the 
head-chief  of  Mexico,  thus  nhowing  equal  rights.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  197  and  others.) 
But  his  plainest  statement  is  fitund  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  817),  and  reads  as  follows:  **Algn- 
nos  ban  querido  decir  quel  reyno  de  Tezcuco  eca  libro  de  todo  reconociniiento  y  parias 
al  monarca,  y  que  en  na<la  le  era  sujcto.  In  qual  alio  al  coutrario  en  e^t.1  ystoiia  Mexi- 
cana;  porquo  aunque  ft  la  verdad  no  Iributauan  ft  Mexico  mantns  ni  Joias  ni  plumas 
ni  cooas  de  comida,  cunio  otras  provincias  tributauan,  hallo  cnii»ero  ft  los  Mexicanos 
mecidos  en  las  tierras  tezoucanas  donde  ^e1nbraball  y  cogian,  y  algunos  dellos  hecbos 
terrazgucros  de  los  benores  de  Mexico;  y  alio  que  en  oIY^ci^ndose  ostas  fiestas  y 
solenidades,  daban  tributo  desclatios  para  ella,  de  lo  qual  ninguno  estaua  e->cnto  ni 
reservado.  Tambien  alio  que  ofrecienduse  dar  guerra  ft  alguna  cindad  y  provincia,  al 
priinero  que  llamauan  y  acuilian  para  que  apercibiese  bus  gentes,  era  al  rey  de 
Tezcuco,  y  como  abcmos,  uot;tdo  en  e>*ta  y  storia,  le  hacian  venir  ft  Mexico  todas  las  veces 
que  »e  ofi  ecin  ocasion,  loqiial  no  era  poea  sujeciun.  dado  quo  tuviese  f^u«i  pr^eniinencias 
y  libertades  tie  rey  y  senor  de  aquelia  provincia  de  Aculuucan;  ....»' 

Fernando  de  Aloarado  Tezozomoc.  Crdnica  Mexiaana.  (9th  Vol.  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  "AntiquilicM  of  Mexico.")  This  author  agrees  do  closely  with  Dnrin  in  most 
instances,  that  we  can  dispense  with  full  quotations.  8ee  Cap.  XIX  and  XX.  on  the 
pretended  conquest  of  Tezcuco  by  the  Mexicans.  Tezozomoc  is  very  po>itive  on  the 
question  of  Joint  sacrifice  (Cap.  LXIX,  p.  117).  A  singular  remark  is.  however,  found 
(Cap.  XCVII.  p.  17i).  After  the  Huexotzlncas  bad  sent  delegates  lo  Mexico  to  sue  for 
peace,  the  Mexican  council  was  called  together:  ''dijo  zihuacoatl  resoluto:  Senor. 
como  Hcia  eeto,  si  no  lo  sabeii  vuestros  conse^cros  de  guerra  los  I'eyes  de  tculhuacan* 
Nezahualpilli.  y  el  deTecpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  hagane  entero  cabildo  yacuei^o:  fne 
acordado  asi."  'Ihis  important  incident  sliows  that  not  even  the  Mexican^  had  the 
right  to  treat  alone  with  a  power  ho>-tile  to  the  three  tribe.o,  consequently  that 
the  other  two  were  their  conjederatett,  and  not  their  feudal  va»»<ilt.  Fray  Dur4n  con* 
firms  the  incident  in  chapter  LX,  p.  473,  of  his  work,  precedingly  quoted. 

Joseph  de  Acosta^  Historic  Ha.urul  y  moral  de  IttB  India*,  Madrid,  1006,  derfvcB 
his  inioriuatiou  from  the  same  source  as  the  two  preceding,  namely:  the  Codex  Baml 
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It  was  only  a  partnership,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  warfare,  and  tliat  intended  not  for  the  extension  of 

rez.  now  In  i»roces«  of  pnb11(*alion  at  Mexico.  Acosta  menUon^  and  describes 
(Lib.  VII,  Cap.  XV,  p.  4U0).  the  traditioiinry  war  b&tweeii  the  Mexicans  and  Tezcucans 
concluding:  "Con  e^to  qite«lo  el  Key  de  Mexico  por  supremo  Key  de  Tezciico,  y  no 
qnitandoles  su  Key,  sino  haziendole  del  snpremo  Ceniipjo  suyo/'  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  490.) 
Both  chiefs,  of  Tezcnco  and  of  Tlacopan,  are  mentioned  by  him  as  *'  electors  "  of  the 
Mexican  head-chiefs. 

Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenlenl,  Bisho])  of  San  Domingo  and  Prertidcnt  of  the  Royal 
Audiem-ia  at  Mexico.  **  Lettre  .  .  .  4  «i  twijeaU  Charle*  r,"  traiibltited  by  Mr. 
Teinaux-Coropans  in  hi!$  **  Premier  Itecueil  dc  Pieces  relatives  A  la  Nouvelle-Espagne," 
and  bearing  date  S  Nov..  \j:ii  (p.  254).  **  Les  sonverains  de  Tezcnco,  de  Tacnba,  qui 
etaient  trds  putscants  dans  cetie  contr^e,  aginsalent  de  menie  que  Mntiziima.  Us 
paitageaient  entre  eux  et  ce  souverain  )e  fruit  de  leurs  eoiiquetes;  cependant  les 
sonverains  de  Mexico  etaient  les  plus  pui:i*sants,  ct  Us  enrent  toujours  une  plus  grande 
diff<^rence.'*  The  same  wordss  about  are  i*e|ic.ited  in  tlie  ''  Second  Rectteil."  printed  1840, 
(the  llr^t  ''  Kecneil "  appeared  in  IK-M),  on  p.  222.  The  Report  is  therein  stated  to  be 
by  the  President  and  the  Audiencla. 

**  Lettre  des  Chnpelmns  Frt're  Toribio  et  Fre're  Diego  D'Olurte  d  Don  Luis  de  Vetasco 
etc.,"  date:  St.  Fi-an^oiH  de  Cholula.  27  Aout,  1.5o4.  (Ternaux,  "  Kecueil,"  1,  p.  403), 
**Toutes  le.s  autres  ob^issaient  A  iMontezunia,  au  souvoraln  de  Tezcuco,  et  &  uelui  de 
Tlacopft.  Ces  trois  princes  etaient  etrnitcmcnt  confedcrcs;  ds  partagaient  entre  eux 
tons  les  pnys  qaMls  subjuguaient.  Mont4*zuma  ^xer^  lit  la  loute* puissance  dans  les 
affaires  relutives  ft  la  giierre  et  au  gouvernnient  de  la  confederation." 

Fray  Gtronimo  de  Mendieta.  ^' Htstoriti  evcli siastira  Indiana,**  published  by 
Icazbaiceta  in  1870.  After  havmg  mentioned  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  12U)  that  the 
chiefs  of  Mexico  and  Tezcnco  sent  challenges  to  foreign  tribes,  to  recognize  '*  the  chief 
of  Mexico"  as  their  f*uperior,  ancl  to  give  him  tribute,  he  says  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  IM)^ 
**Es  de  saber  que  los  sefiores  tie  Mexico,  Tezcnco  y  Tacuba,  como  reyes  y  sc>nores 

supremos  de  esta  tierra "  (Cap.  XXXVli,  p.  15<i.)    "Los  sefiores  de  las  provin< 

ciii«  6  pueblos  que  inmediatamciite  erau  eubjetos  ft  Mexico,  ibau  iuegu  alli  ft  ser  con< 
flrmttdos  en  sua  seiiorius,  dospues  que  los  prinrlpalcs  de  sus  provincias  los  babian 

elegido.  y  con  algunos En  Ion  pueblos  y  provincial  que  inniediatainente  eran 

Bubjetos  ft  Tezcuco  y  A  Tacuba  tenian  rcciirso  por  la  coullrinacion  ft  sus  cenores;  que 
en  etto  y  otras  cot  t»  tttos  dtfs  seTwres  uo  recont/cittn  miperior.^*    Itnlics  arc  my  own. 

Antoni )  de  Herrera.  *•  Hist  tria  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  Casteliunot  en  las  Islas  y 
la  Tierra-Firmf  del  mar  (Jceano."  1726.  Madrid.  (Dec.  11,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XII,  p.  PJO). 
He  almost  copies  Goinara,  and  in  regarti  to  ihe  seizui-e  of  Cacamatzin  he  not  only  con- 
linns  Corte»,  Goniara,  and  Bernal  Die/.,  but  is  much  mure  detailed  and  posiUve  yet. 
(Dec.  II.  lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  217,  21H.)  Finally  he  aHsot.-i:  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV.  p,  l:tt),  "Con  Mexico  e^taban  confederados  los  Senores  de  Tezcuco,  i  Tlacopan, 
que  Hora  llaman  Tacuba.  i  partiaii  lo  que  g.-maban.  i  obiMlecian  al  Scfior  de  Mexico,  en 
lo  locaiite  ft  la  giierra,  i  leniun  algunos  I'ucblos  comunes  en  siicesion,  asi  de  lo6  hctlorios, 
como  de  los  Maiorazgos.  i  haciend;th.*' 

We  now  turn  to  an  author  wlio  plainly  takes  an  opposite  view  of  the  question,  claim- 
ing, in  place  of  a  Mexican  •'  Empire."  the  supremacy  lor  the  Tescticans,  or  an  ancient 
"Empiie"  of  the  Chlchimecas.  The  latter  chum  has  already  lieen  dis>cus8ed  in 
**  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  3»4,  note  10).  This  asMiinption, —  wiiich  ntrongly  combats  the 
view  that  there  was  anything  at  nil  like  an  Empire,  while  it  implies  the  e\i>ili'iicc  of  a 
mere  confederacy. —  iw  set  forth  by  the  lollowing  ivell  known  Tczcucaii  native  auLhor. 

Fernando  de  Afba  Ixililxochitl.  ••  HUtoire  des  Cftirhimtques  ou  des  anrtens  llois  de 
Tezcuco,^*  This  is  t.ie  tVench  translation  of  the  original  "Ilintoria  de  lus  Cnichiinecos, 
etc.,  etc.,"  contained  in  Lord  Kinghborougb's  tub  volume,  bince  ab^trart^  mi};iit  prove 
too  lengthy,  I  merely  refer  to  (Cap.  XXXII),  on  the  formation  of  tlie  confederacy 
as  containing  some  very  plain  nnd  remarkable  passages  (pp.  218, 219,  and  2iU),  among 
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ten-itorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sab- 
sistence.^ 

which  is  one :  '*  cestrois  dynasties  gonvernaientlaNoayolle-BspagneJasqaiParriTtedM 
Chretiens.  Cependant,  quoiqdelles  ftissent  ^gtiUsB  en  rang,  en  pnlssance  et  en  revena^ 
il  7  aynik  de  certains  Cributs  doni  le  roi  de  Tlacopan  ne  reoevait  qu  'un  clnqni^me,  Ian* 
die  que  ceux  tie  Mexico  et  de  Tezctico  en  reocTalent  chacnn  deux/'  8ee  also  (Cap. 
XXXI V,  cap.  XXXVI,  pp.  84A  and  840;  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp. 209 and 278;  2d  yol..  Cap.  LXXI, 
pp.  109  and  1 10),  and  others.  Nevertheless,  I  xtlilxocbitl  reproaches  bitterly  Montesnma 
with  haying  usurped  the  leading  power  which  belonged  to  the  Texcnoans  (according 
to  him),  and  having  taken  the  direction  of  Uie  confederacy  Into  his  hands.  (Cap. 
LXXV,  p.  128,  to  XXVI,  p.  188,  etc.).  These  charges  are  violently  rapeated  in  his  other 
and  more  extensive  work:  ** Belacionet  kUtortoas.**  Also  in  Vol.  IX  of  Lord 
Kinsborough.  As  a  specimen,  I  refer  to  the  *  Venlda  de  los  Espafioles  **  translated  alao 
by  Mr.  Ternaux  under  the  title  of  '*  CruauUt  harribUB  dett  cauqudroMia  du  Mixiqme." 
In  regard  to  the  war  between  Tescuco  and  Mexico,  in  which  he,  of  course,  attributes  tlio 
fViUest  victory  to  the  former  see  also  *'  Unddcima  Beiaoian  **  (Kingsborough,  IX,  pp.  407 
and  408).  Ixtlilxochltl  is  seconded  and  followed  by  his  lllnatrlous  oontemporary.  Fraif 
Juan  de  Torquemada.  **  Lob  vtinteiun  LibroB  Biiuaieg  i  mtmanMa  InMana,  etc.,  etc.* 
Edition  of  1783.  This  dietinguislied  ecclesiastic  is  such  a  consistent  advocate  of  feu- 
dalism, Uiat  he  even  assigns  the  division  of  Tenoohtitlan  into  four  quarter*  to  aa 
"edict'*  of  the  *' Chichlmecan  Emperor'*  Techotlalatain  (Lib.  II,  cap.  Vlll,  pp.  88 
and  89),  or  to  an  order  of  Mexican  "  Lords  **  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295).  StUl  he  is  very 
plain  about  Tescuco  being  equal  and  not  subject  to  Blexico.  Compare  fbr  instance 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  804),  **  nnnoa  perdld  su  antigna  estlmaclon,  y  slempre  tuvo 
Rei,  y  Sefior  legitime,  que  la  regia,  y  govemaba,  y  era  ignal  eon  el  dc  Mexico,** (Lib. II, 
cap.  XXXiX,  p.  144),  about  the  confederacy ;  (Cap.  XI,  p.  146).  About  the  preteodad 
war  between  the  two  tribes  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  149.  **Y  no  solo  no  es  verdad;  pero  ea 
directamente  contra  ella.*'  On  the  supposed  intrigues  of  Montezuma  against  the  Tea- 
cucans  (Lib.  11,  caps.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV,  etc.,  etc.),  until  the  first  passage  of  Cap. 
LXXXVIl,  (p.  287),  '*  mueito  el  Kei  NefahualpilU  de  Tetscuco.  y  entrando  en  su  Ingar  eo 
H^o  Cacama  ....  *  corrid  la  confederacion  de  los  Beies,  oomo  hasta  entoaoes  lo 
avian  acostumbrado  ....**  also  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  383),**  ....  nodeja  de  ser 
su  Igual.  y  sem^ante  el  de  Tetacuco  .  .  . '.  ."  (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  800;  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  881.) 
Copy  of  Mendieta.  About  warfare  of  the  Confederaten  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VI,  p.  88t; 
Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  033;  Cap.  II,  p.  037).  Division  of  Spoils  and  of  Triliutea  Idem. 
(cap.  VIII,  pp.  040, 047  and  048),  **  porque  cierto  es  asi,  que  el  Rei  de  Mexioo  uo  era  malor 

en  Autoridad,  que  el  de  Tetzcuco "    From  these,  but  especially  A'om  Torqne- 

mada's  history  of  the  conquest,  which  occupies  the  entire  fourth  Book  (Vol.  I),  enough 
can  be  gatiiered  to  show  that  this  cumbrous  but  important  authority  admits  no  Mexieaa 
Empire,  but  only  a  confedemcy  of  Mexicans,  Tescucans,  and  Tlacopans. 

Fray  AguBtin  de  Vetaneurtt  **  Teairo  Mexicanot"  (Edition  of  1870),  admits  the  suprem- 
acy  of  the  Mexicans  (Paite  lla,  Trat.  I*,  cap.  XIV,  p.  291),  "y  remataron  la  fiesta  que 
dando  IzGohuatl  por  rey  supremo  del  imperio  tepaneca,  por  ser  primero  que  nexaha* 
alcoyotl,  y  este  por  rey  de  los  acuihuas,  y  al  de  Tacuba  le  hioieron  rey  de  la  parte  de 
maxahuacan,  etc ".  But  the  confederacy  **  liga,"of  the  three  chiefs  Is  acknowl- 
edged everywhere.  (Also  Trat.  11%  cap.  Ill,  p.  388),  *'  cuando  los  Mexicanoa,  los  tesco- 
canos  6  de  Tlacopan  (que  eran  los  reyes  que  estaban  confederados  para  las  guerraa, 
etc  ... 

To  this  lengthy  collection  of  quotations  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  aama 
period  as  well  as  of  a  later  date.  They  appear  to  Justify  the  proposition  advanced, 
namely :  none  of  the  confederates  exercised  any  power  over  the  othera,  beyond  that  of 
exetuBively  miUiary  leadership,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  Mexicans  proper. 

The  conquerors  never  interfered  with  the  government,  organisation,  and  BK>de  ol 
life  of  tribes  whom  they  had  overpowered.  No  attempt,  either  direct  or  Implied,  was 
made  to  assimilate  or  incorporate  them. 

My  Xriend  Dr,  O.  Briiklt  author  of  the  highly  hiteresting  and  consolentloot  w«rk 
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Oar  investigations  are  therefore  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
single  tribe,  and  we  have  selected  for  that  pnr[>o8e  the  Mexicans 

"  Die  CuUurwMiker  de»  atte»  AtnerUta**  (Clnclnnatf,  1876,  TI,  >78%  hu,  in  regard  to  the 
BUtements  made  in  "  Art  of  War  "  (p.  100,  note  17 ;  p.  183,  note  IM),  and  in  "  Tenure  Cjf 
Lands**  (pp.  41S  and  413,  also  note  fi6;  pp.  417  and  418,  also  note  60),  called  my  attention 
to  a  passage  IW>m  Sakagnnt  **  HUtorIa  getieral"  (Lib.  VII [,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  813),  **  Uabf- 
endo  pacilluado  la  provincia,  laego  los  seiiores  del  campo  repartlan  tribatos  A  los  que 
liabian  sido  conquistados,  para  que  cada  un  afio  los  diesen  al  senor  que  lea  linbia  con- 
qulstado,  y  el  trtbuto  era  de  lo  que  en  ella  se  criaba  y  se  hacia,  y  Inego  elegian  gober- 
nadores  y  oltciales  que  presidiesen  en  aqueila  proyincta,  no  de  los  natnrales  de  ella, 
sino  de  los  que  la  habian  conquistado.'*  The  author  himself,  however,  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  what  he  Intends  to  designate  by  such  **  governors  and  officials  who  should 
preside  in  said  province.'^  In  his  12th  Book,  (Cap,  II,  p.  6,  Vol.  HI),  he  says :  '*  La  pri- 
mera  vex  qne  parecieron  navios  en  la  conta  de  esta  Nueva-Eitpana,  los  capitines  de 
Moctheazoma  qne  se  Uamaban  Caipixques  qne  estabaii  cerca  de  la  costa  luego  fueron 
&  ver  qne  em  aquello  qne  vino,  qne  nnnca  habian  visto  navios,  niio  de  los  cnales  /he 
el  calpixque  de  Cuextecatt  qne  se  llamaba  Pinotl :  Uevaba  consigo  otros  calpixques  uno 
que  se  llamaba  Taotzin,  que  residia  en  el  pueblo  de  Mlctlanqunuhtla,  y  otro  que  se 
llamaUa  TeozinsocatI,  qne  residia  en  el  pueblo  de  Teocinlocan,  y  otro  qne  se  llamaba 
CniUalpltoc,  este  no  era  calpixque  sino  criado  de  uno  de  eittos  calpixques,  y  principal- 
ejoqne  se  llamaba  Tentlil.'*  In  this  Saiiagnn  about  agrees  witli  Texoxomoc  {Crdnica, 
Cap.  CVI,  CVII,  CVIII,  CIX),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  also  states  the  officers  ti>  have 
been  calpixques,  th.  is,  **  Stewards"  orgaUUrert  of  trilnUe.  Compare  Alonzo  de  Aiotina, 
*'  VoetOmiario** (Parte  Ho, p.  13.) 

The  names  of  these  Indians  who  received  Cortes  are  found  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
authors,  but  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  call  the  natives  "  governors  ** 
of  Montezuma.  I  quote  Bernal  Die*  de  CattiUo  (Cap.  XXXVIII.  pp.  39  and  3»,  Vedin, 
Vol.  II)  Gomara  (pp.  312.  313,  8|^,  etc.,  Vedia  I}.  IxtHLrockiil  (•*  HUtoire  dea  Chichi' 
miquea,**  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  ItiO).  '*  Cruaut^g  h&rriblet,"  (p.  3.)  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  V, 
cap.  IV,  p.  116;  Cap.  V,  p.  117).  Torqnemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  367;  Cap.  XVII,  p. 
869,  etc.).  Vttaneurt  (Vol.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  43).  Frap  Joseph  Joaquin  Oranadot  y  Oalvez, 
(*<  Tardea  Amerieamaa^  Mexico,  1778,  9th  evening,  p.  S34).  Al/bate  P.  X,  CXatigero 
(•*  OesekidUe  mm  Mexico/*  Leipzig,  1790,  a  german  translation  of  the  Italian  original 
which  appeared  at  Cesena  in  1789.  Vol.  II,  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  V,  p.  16).  These  governors 
therefbre  were  but  **  calplxqnes,"  In  other  words  collectors  of  trVbiule,  This  is  already 
stated  by  Oviedo  g  Vuldis  (Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  I,  p.  869),  speaking  of  Cem- 
poal,  "  porque  los  indios  h  minlstros,  qne  alli  estaban  pnra  mandarlos,  eran  oflciales  k 
mayordomos  de  la  clbdad  de  Mexico.**  The  **  Real  l^eeutoria  de  5.  M.,  Sobre  Tierras 
g  Reservas  de  Pechos  g  Paga  perienedente  d  os  Caciques  de  Axapueso^  de  la  Jurisdiecion 
de  Olumsbftt'*  (Col.  de  Doc's,  Vol.  II,  Icazbalceta,  p.  ft),  calls  all  the  Indians  in  question 
"  enviados  por  cl  gran  Montezuma." 

This  explains  the  evident  contradictions  of  Sahagnn. 

It  la  a  singular  fact,  but  one  amply  proven  by  the  records  of  the  conqifest,  that  no- 
where did  the  Spaniards,  on  tiieir  whole  march  fVom  the  coast  to  Mexico,  meet  with 
Mexican  administrators  or  rulers  of  subjected  tribes.  Quotations  are  useless,  we  only 
refer  to  the  remarkable  description  fhmished  by  Bernal  Diez  of  the  events  nt  Quia- 
httiztlan  (Vedia  II,  Cap.  XL VI,  pp.  40  and  41),  which  cnlmtnated  in  the  violence  done  to 
the  "  recandadores  de  Montezuma."  This  scene,  which  is  highly  characteristic,  has 
been  benutliully  ** remodeled,"  through  a  few  omissions,  by  our  own  great  W.  H.  Pres- 
eott  (**  IHatcrg  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,**  1869,  Book  II,  chap.  VII,  p.  849).  There  is, 
finally,  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  Mexicans,  nor  any  of  their  confed- 
erate^, ever  attempted  to  change  or  subvert  the  oi'ganisation  and  mode  of  government 
of  any  of  the  tribes  whom  they  overthrew.  I  refer  to  Oviedo  g  Valdis  (Lib.  XXXIII, 
cap.  XLVI,  p.  502).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  647).  IxtUUochUl  {Histoire 
des  ChichiaUques,  (Cap.  XXX VIU,  p. 274).  Andr^ de  Tdpia  ("  Reladonso^e la  Conquista 
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proper,  who  dwelt,  as  elsewhere  established  by  us,  on  the  partly 
artificial  islands  in  the  lagune  of  the  Mexican  valle}'.'^  Besides 
the  prominence  acquired  by  them  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  in  a  general  manner,  their  Institutions  are 
typical  of  those  of  other  sedentary  tribes.® 

Tribal  societ}',  based  according  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan  upon  kin, 
and  not  political  society  which  rests,  according  to  the  same  author, 
upon  TERKiTORY  and  property,  must  therefore  be  looked  for  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  remains  for  us  to  establish  its  degree 
of  development,  its  details,  and  the  manner  of  its  working. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  these  questions,  we 
should  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  of  the  past  of  the 
tribe  under  consideration.  Institutions  are  never  wilfully  or  acci- 
dentally created,  but  evolved ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  result 
of  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience.^  The  great  difference 
existing  between  tribal  society  and  political  is  explained  as  a  dif- 

de  Mlxico^^''  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  Icnzbalceta,  p.  5'U,  and  espectally  p.  592),  '*  Mexico 
lenia  en  i«u  tiempo  eii  el  hacer  guerra  esta  6rdeii ;  que  yendo  &  ia  guerra,  al  que  se  daba 
de  paz  so  tenia  sobre  el  tributo  cierto,  nino  que  InntuH  veces  eu  el  ano  lo  llevaban  pre* 
senlo  ft  8u  discrecioa  del  que  lo  llevabu;  pero  si  era  pocu  niohtribales  mal  rosiro,  y  si 
mucho  iigrudeciiiselo.  Y  en  ebtos  no  ponia  mayordomo  ni  recaudiidor  ni  cosa;  el  senor 
se  era  6efior.  Los  que  tomaba  de  guerra  decian  tequitin  tlacoUi  que  quieru  detur,  trib- 
utan  como  esclaTos.  En  estos  pouia  mayordoniOM  y  recogedorcs  y  recaudadoi^es;  y 
aunque  Iom  SeDorea  nmndaban  an  gente,  eran  debajo  de  la  m:tno  dc^tos  de  Mexico  .  .  . 
.  .*'  Motolinui  (Trat.  II1«  cap.  VII.  p.  18:))»  Granados  y  Galrez.  (5Ui  ntgkc,  p.  168),  a 
singular  picture  ol'  purest  I'eudulity,  for  which  Goniara  may  be  re^pouMbie  ia  pari. 
Ramirezde  FuenleaK,  Letter  of  ith  Sov.,  1532,  Isl;  "  Rifcueil,"  (pp.245,24(>,aud  247).  Zur- 
ita  "  Jtapportf^*  (p.  1(>)>  to  be  compared  with  Mendieta  and  Toiqucmada. 

Consequently  theie  was  no  tendency  towards  unidcation  or  nationalization  in  alt  the 
8uc<'C8!>lul  and  extensive  raids  which  the  Nahnatlaca  of  ihe  valley  ol  Mexico  carried 
on  lor  a  lull  century.  Mo  organic  body,  larger  than  the  tribe,  resulted  Ti-oin  these  ^an* 
guinary  Ibrays;  becau^e  tlic  confederacy  itself  was  not  the  end,  but  tlie  begiuniug  of 
the^e  uudcrtakinKi<.  'ihis  Juslities  the  view  which  I  shall  hereafter  advocate  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  that  confederacy  namely :  as  a  mere  partnership  to  cany  on  the  bust- 
net's  of  warfare  the  latter  in  turn  being  part  of  the  mode  of  subsistence. 

B  **  li:ised  upon  territory  and  properly  "  according  to  L.  H.  Morgan,  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  tribal-society,  based  upon  "Kin."    {^" AftcieiU  Society,"  chapter  II,  page  tii). 

•'*Artof  »r«r,"p.  as. 

i"Art  of  War,"  p.  150.    ••  Tenure  of  Land*,"  pp.  421,  422. 

**'  IxthUochiti  (Hiitoire  des  Chichimiques,''  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  24.i).  ^'Alnsl,  tout 
ce  qui  sc  dit  de  Tezcnco  doit  s'entendre  aunsi  des  deux  autres,  ,.,.**  Govutra^p.  440, 
Vcdia,  1).  ''To  speak  of  the  Mexicans,  signifies  as  much  as  speaking  of  all  New 
Spain."  The  title  ol  the  section  is :  "  Cobtumbres  de  los  hombres,"  ami  the  original  text 
reads :  '*  Hablaiido  de  niejicanos,  es  habiar  en  general  de  loda  la  Nueva-Enpana." 
Although  ZurUa  (p.  h)  insists  upon  the  variety  of  customs  among  the  aborigines, — 
changing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  from  tribe  lo  tribe,— his  own  report  furniahes 
the  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  text  that  he  alludes  principally  to 
Uie  diversity  in  languages  and  dialects. 

9  Morgan  (''Ancient  Society,"  Chap.  I,  p.  6). 
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ferent  state  of  proo^ess.  But  Institutions  have  grown  out  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  the  increase  of  the  human  species 
and  its  propagation.  Had  political  society  existed  in  Mexico,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  find  there  a  plain  and  definite  conception  of 
tlie  family.^®  Whether  such  is  the  case  a  glance  at  the  system  of 
consanguinity'  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, will  tell  us. 

Among  American  aborigines  of  low  culture,  in  fact  over  the 
widest  area  once  held  by  tiie  "Indian"  race,  "mother-right"  ruled 
supreme.  The  tangible  fact,  coarse!}'  expressed,  that  a  child  was 
alwa^^s  sure  of  his  mother^  whereas  it  might  not  be  equally  certain 
of  \\\9  father ^^^  created  in  course  of  time  and  with  increased  num- 
bers a  tendency  to  aggregate  into  clusters  whose  basis  was  cer- 
taint}'^  of  descent  in  common.  These  clusters  were  the  kins, 
significantly  termed  "lineages"  by  Spanish  authors.  Such  as 
traced  back  their  descent  to  a  common  mother  therefore  composed 
one  of  these,  regardless  of  their  male  procreators.  The  family — 
consisting  of  a  group  which  includes  children  as  descendants  of 
both  parents — was  not  yet  recognized,  and  the  kin  took  its 
place  for  all  purposes  of  public  life.  It  formed  the  unit  of  social 
organization.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience  how- 
ever, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  wants,  the  importance  of 
man  rose  correspondingly.  "  Mother-right "  began  to  yield  ;  female 
descent  to  change  to  "  descent  in  the  male  line."  Nevertheless 
the  kin  remained  the  unit  of  social  agglomeration,  with  the  only 
difference  that  it  was  reckoned  through  males  instead  of  by  fe- 
males. It  required  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kin  as  a  public  In- 
stitution to  bring  about  the  present  shape  of  that  intimate  group, 
the  family,  among  the  most  highly  advanced  nations. ^^ 

The  two  extremes  of  growth  of  the  family,  as  characterized  by 
the  inception  of  the  kin,  and  by  the  family  after  the  obliteration 

^^(Andent  Society,"  Chap.  If,  p.  78.)  For  Uie  Po-cnlied  "Deecrlptive  S>>tem  of 
Relationgliip,"  compare.  L.  II.  Aforgnn  (•♦  Syitems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family;^  Chop.  II.  pp.  1«,  12,  IJ). 

"Thi»  assertion  is  Tounfl  in  vnrioiis  authors.  I  shall  quote  but  one:  Gregorio 
Garcia,  ("  Origen  de  ios  Indioa  de  el  Xvero  Mundo  e  IndioM  Occidentaien,**  hccoud 
edition,  1729,  Madrid,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  247). 

**  Allhouf^h  it  IS  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  tliese  researches  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cassioD  of  Primitive  3f urriage,  I  wat*  compelled  to  refer  to  the  question  of  kin  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  explain  at  leahl  ihe  importance  of  that  {(roup  in  tlie  history  of  society. 
For  an>  thing  elne.  the  workb  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  Jolin  F.  Mc  Lennan, 
and  some  publicati<>DS  of  Dr.  Ad.  Haitian,  t*hould  be  couhiilied,  besides  a  great  number 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
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of  the  former,  are  distinguished  by  the  termlDologj  of  relationship. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  relatives  are  at  once  classified ;  in  the 
latter  instance,  the^**  are  merely  described.  Now,  our  investiga- 
tions of  the  customs  of  Inheritance  among  the  ancient  Mexicans 
have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  already  achieved 
progress  to  desceiU  in  the  male  line,^^  Actunl  family  existed  among 
them  in  its  incipient  form  at  least. 

But  we  meet  here  with  a  singular  feature  in  designating  rela- 
tionships. Aacetidirig  from  the  ^^  £go,"  as  point  of  departure,  we 
find  the  following  terms  in  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language. 

Father :  ' '  tatli " — "  teta."  " 

Brother  of  father  or  mother  (paternal  or  maternal  uncle)  : 
"  tlatli "  —  "  tetla."  ^^ 

Grandfather:  "tecul."     Granduncle:  "tecol."^*^ 

Great-grandfather :  "  achtontli."  *^ 


IS  **  Tenure  of  Lande  »  (p.  429,  note  106). 

i«  MoUna  (•«  VacaXmlario,''  Part  la,  p.  91 ;  IIo,  pp.  106, 91 ).  Besides  the  plaral "  tetatzin,** 
the  names,  '*  yccacauhti,"  '*  teizcacauh,"  are  also  mentioned  (I,  p.  91).  The  former  is  de- 
flaed  (tl.  p.  48)  as  **  natural  fkther."  It  derives  lh>m  **  Izcalia'*  or  "ninoizcalia"— *'  to 
give  life'*  and  "acauhtli."  The  latter  evidently  is  an  abbreviation  or  corrnption 
from  **nltlu  teachcauhaia"— **to  be  preferred  in  what  is  diBtribute<i,  or  in  a  distribu- 
tion^'  (If,  p.  2\  which  In  turn  is  at  the  root  of  "teaobcauhtin"— "  elder  brother"  (II, 
p.  91).  It  is  superfluous  here  to  quote  authorities  in  suppoi-t  of  the  flict  that  **  ach  "  la 
frequently  corrupted  to  "ac,"  or  the  inverse.  In  Calcchlquel:  "Tata**  See  Briueeur 
de  Bourhourg  (*<  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Quickie,  etc."  pp.  817, 218).  The  root  *'Ta  "  la 
also  found  in  other  Indian  idioms,  See:  CMtehei  {Zwd^^  SpraeJUH  aue  dem  Sitdwtaien 
NordameHkas,"  p.  137). 

^*AfoUtM  (I,  p.  180;  II,  p.  140.)  AU  the  dllference  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
the  letter  **\^  after  the  ''t.**  **Tetla"  Is  but  an  abbrevifttton  of  ■Te-tuUi."  from 
"  Tohuatl "  thou,  p.  94,  and  fsther,  wliich  is  also  shown  in  the  alteration  of  **  Utii "  to 
**  tayta  "  or  *'  tata ; "  the  name  given  by  children  to  their  father  (p.  91,  II).  Corresponds  to 
the  qquicli^  *'tat^*  (Bnuaeur  de  Bourbourg,  **  Orammaire,  etc***  p.  218).  and  to  the 
Muysca  *'  Ze  paba"  (*'  Piba"  father).  Morgan  after  Uricoeckea  (**  Sgeteme  qf  oonaoii- 
guittUg,**  p.  265). 

1*  AfoUna  (If,  p.  94;  II,  p.  98).  Here  again  the  change  fh>m  **n"  to  "o"  appears, 
which  is  so  frequent  among  older  authors.  For  inst.,  Tetcooo  and  Tetcuoo,  OmetocktH 
and  OmeiuchtUf  Tlacopan  and  Tlaoahuapan^  OIU  and  VUi,  etc.  etc.  Such  changes  are 
very  excusable,  they  proceed  ft'om  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  vowels.  On  this 
subject  compare,  although  it  concerns  properly  but  the  Qqnichua  idiom  of  Peru,  the 
excellent  essay  of  Sefior  Don  Gavino  Pitcheco  y  Zegnrra  of  Puno,  entitled  ^* Alphabet 
phonitique  de  la  langue  Qquiehua,**  published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  *'  Compte  Bendu 
du  Congrit  Inttr national  dee  Amirieanietee,**  at  Nancy,  in  1875.  He  says  (p.  808) 
'*  D*autre  part,  le  kehua  dilMrant  cssentlellunent  des  langnes  romanes,  surtout  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  sons  ^l^mentaires,  II  est  impossible  de  donner  une  idte  exacte  de  ces 
sons  au  moyen  du  seul  alphabet  latin.  ..."  In  regard  to  "  O  **  and  **  U,"  see  pp.  806| 
807, 308.  etc.  What  the  author  says  of  the  Qquichua  applies  exactly  to  the  Nahuatl  also. 
See  Molina  ("  Prologo  y  Avisos,*'  3d  page  **  Aviso  septimo**). 

^^  Molina  (I,  p.  117;  II,  p.  2).  Literally,  *' little  preferred  one."  Compare  Sakagun 
(Lib.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  5, 8d  Vol). 
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Mother :  "  nantli "  —  "  tenantzin  "  —  '*  teciztli."  is 
Aunt:  "auitl"— "teaui."i9 
Grandmother  as  well  as  graud-annt :  ^^  citli."  ^ 
Great-grandmother  "  piptontli."  ^^ 
Descending  from  the  ^^  Ego." 

Son :  ^'  tepiltzin,"  ^^  tctelpuch."  But  the  women  (mother, 
sisters,  etc.),  call  him  ^'  noconeuh."  ^ 

i«  MoUna  (f ,  p.  80;  11,  pp.  68,  9S.  86).  " CictU "  is  probably  the  same  as  **  Cilll,"— 
hare,  or  grandaunt.  The  fact  that  the  'same  name  should  be  given  to  a  near  female 
relative  or  even  to  the  mother,  and  to  a  fleet,  timid,  quadraped,  is  very  singular.  It 
may  be  that  the  timidity  of  the  animal  has  given  occasion  to  bestow  the  name,  or, 
since  hare's  hair  was  frequently  woven  into  flne  mantles,  together  with  feathers,  that 
this  also  may  have  given  ri»e  to  it.  The  latter  is  flrbt  mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr,  of 
AttffMera,  **  /><  noico  0r5f,"  or  the  **  HUtorie  of  the  We»t  Indie$,  etc.,  etc.**  London, 
16iS.  An  English  translation  by  Michael  Lok  and  Richard  Eden,  of  the  ftemoas 
"  Decades,"  aUo  entitled  "  De  Rtb/ue  OceanUU,**  (Deo,  V,  cap.  X,  p.  829),  he  mentions 
having  seen  among  the  objects  brought  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Juan  de  Rlbera,  gar- 
ment*; ^*they  compact  of  Conies  haire,  and  they  set  these  feathers  in  such  order 
between  the  Cony  haire,  and  intermingle  them  between  the  thriddes  of  the  cotton,  and 
weave  them  in  such  difflcnlty,  that  we  do  not  well  understnnde  how  they  migiit  do  it.** 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XI,  Cap.  1,  p.  167)  mentions  another  animal  to  which  the  name  "  cioatla- 
macasqni''  is  given,  which  he  translated  **  111  tie  old  woman,"  basing  upon  its  other 
designation  of  **  tiamaton.** 

The  reverend  father  is,  however,  in  error.  The  flrst  name  signifles  literally, 
'*  woman  medic  ine>man,"  or  "  female  doctor'*  (Indian  notion  of  course),  and  the  second 
"little  medicine-man,"  fVom  **cinatl"  woman,  Molina,  II,  p.  22,  **tlama"— medicine* 
man,  (II,  125).  This  animal  seems  to  be  tlie  Raccoon,  as  the  following  quotations 
prove :  Joannie  Su»i^>iu$  Nierembergt  (** HUtcria naturm  maxina  pertgrimey*  Antwerp, 
16SS  Lib.  IX,  Cap.  XUI,  p.  175).  "Antra  canitates  montlnm  atque  collium  Txozocolci 
hospitatur  animal  per^rrinnm,  quod  cuncta  mantbns  praetentat.  Mapach  ab  Indis 
dicitur,  eed  non  flrmo  nomine ;  alij  illamaton  sen  vetnlam  appellant,  alij  maxtlo  sen 
gossypinnm  cingnlum,  alij  cloatlamacasqne  sen  sacerdotissam."  OtHedo  y  VtUdds 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  422),  he  calls  "Co^umatle,"  an  animal  which  is  probably 
the  Coati,  makes  no  mention  of  the  '*  mapach,"  but  Clavigero  (Liu.  I,  Cap.  X,  p,  76) 
treats  of  this  animal  Atlly. 

The  naming  of  a  female  relationship,  "  Cltli "  appears  the  more  strange,  as  this 
name  is  given,  in  the  Mexican  mythological  tales,  to  a  god  who  tried  to  compel  the 
sun  to  move,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  This  story  is  due  to  Andrii  de  Olmoe, 
neither  Sahagun  nor  Motolinia  mention  the  occurrence  in  this  manner.  Compare 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VII.  Cap.  II,  p.  245,  etc.,  etc.);  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  Cap.  I,  pp.  77,  78)  and 
Torqnemada  (Lib.  VI,  Cap.  XLI,  p.  76).  Both  refer  it  to  his  authority.  We  shall  refer 
to  it  in  our  essay  on  **  Creed  and  Belief." 

>•  MoHna  (1, 113;  II,  9,  91). 

*•  AfoUna  (1, 113 ;  II.  22).    See  note  18. 

"  Molina  (I,  p.  117;  II,  82).  There  is  also,  "  niplplnia"— "pararse  flaco  de  vejez," 
and  *'Pipinqui  ynaoayo"  — "viejo  flaco  y  arrugado."  The  affix  **tontli"  is  a 
diminutive. 

** Molina  (I,  p.  71).     A  singular  etymology  is   shown  here:    The  man  says, 

i'*Thg    >,      „       C'*Thg    }        ..  „  ,„_      m^  ,   „    .  «    »  ,       .  „CiVora  "Tehuatt" 
ThHri  ^^     ***■  h  TheirS  ^^''^^'     ("Te.pilt*in"--Te.telpuch"J^^       ,,^^„ 

««thnn  ''> 

"  their  "S*"^  "  P*'**'"***'"  <5*»"^»  ™**«  ^^ female,  (II,  p.  82,)  and  " Telpochtli,"  youth,  (p. 
99).   The  woman,  however,  calls :  "  my  child  "  (or  boy,  since  the  same  name  is  for  both 
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Daughter:  "teichpiich," '*tepiltzin."  Women  call  her*'tecon- 
eiih."  23 

Grandson  or  granddaughter,  male  or  female  cousin,  are  called 
alike,  to  wit:  "yxiuhtli"  — 'neixiuh."24 

Nephew  and  niece  are  called:  "machtli"  —  "temach"  by  the 
males.     The  females  however  address  them  :  *'  nopilo."  ^5 

This  brings  to  light  some  very  curious  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  grades  of  consanguinity  are 
called  by  the  same  names  respectively :  grandfather  and  grand- 
uncle,  grandmother  and  grand-aunt,  father  and  uncle,  grand- 
daugiiter,  grandson  and  cousin,  nephew  and  niece. 


pexes).  from  **conetP*  — ''nlno  o  nina"  (II,  p.  24),  nnd  the  poeseseive  pronoun  "no*' 
according  to  //.  //.  Bancroft.  ••  Svtive  Races  of  the  Paciiflo  State*:'  (Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX, 
p.  734).  or  -nocn*'  — "of  me"  (Molina,  II,  72).  These  are,  however,  not  the  only 
appellation 8.    We  have  besides : 

Children  of  both  sexes  and  grandchildren,  collectively:  '*tepUhnan,  teixhnan** 
(I.  p.  71).  The  first  one  is  eapily  decompo.«»ed  Into  'Ue"  theirs,  "piltzultli**  child, 
and  a  possessive  affix  "huan"  Boncroft  (*' Native  Races,**  Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX,  p. 
732). 

Oldest  son  or  daughter  *Ueyacapan  '*  "yacapantli"  (p.  71, 1).  From  **  nicyacatln.** 
to  be  the  first  or  leader  (II.  p.  2*2),  '^yacatl"  — nose  probably  on  account  of  Us 
protuberance,  (II.  p.  'i2). 

Second  son  or  daughter,  "tlacoycu/i"  "tetlnmnmallo*'  (p.  71,  I).  The  flri»t  one 
might  possibly  derive  A-om  »*centlacol"— onehnlf  (I,  p.  83),  since  Molina  adds 
(II,  p.  118),  "el  segundo  hijo  6  hija,  o  de  trcs  o  quatro  engendriidos  6  nacido^*."  The 
etymology  of  the  other,  If  correct,  would  be  singular.  It  is  either  (Vom  "tetia"  uncle, 
and  "tetlan  nina  mamnli  "  "hender,  meterse  entre  mucha  gente"  (II,  p.  52),  or  from 
"te"  their  and,  "Tlamuma"  carrier  of  a  load  (II,  p.  125).  In  both  cases  It  indicate* 
an  inferior  position. 

Youngest  son  or  daughter  "xocoyotl"  *' texocoyouh *»  (I,  p.  71).  Definitions  too 
doubtful.  Finally,  there  are  the  surnames,  or  caresses,  like,  "cuzcatlquet«alli"  — 
collar  of  changing  green  hues,—  ••  tecuzcauan  "  — "toquetzalhuan  "  (I,  p.  71).  which  all 
have  the  same  siKnillcnnco.  in  a  general  wny,  of  ••precious  gem"  or  "Jewel.**  Theae 
metaphorical  names  ai-e  found  profu^ely  in  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  Mejeicana."*) 

The  fact,  above  noticed,  that  while  men,  if  strangers,  address  boys, "  their  lioy,** 
while  women  call  them  "my  boy,"  Is  perhaps  significant.  It  might  be  a  lingering 
remnant  of  "  motlier-right." 

a*  AroUna  (I.  71).  derives  from  "  Ichpocatl"  (gill,  II,  p,  32.)  So  ftir  telchpeuh.— the 
other  two  are  already  explained. 

a«  Molina  (I,  pp.  88,  98).  But  there  Is  also.  »'Nieto  6  nleta  dos  vezes."  "ycntontll** 
"teicuton."  Now,  according  to  tlie  same  authority  (II,  p.  34),  the  older  brother  or 
sister  calls*  the  younger  "  n.  Icuh  "  ('*  n  "  as  abbreviation  to  "  no  '*).  Coneequenlly,  the 
Bigniflcntion  would  be,  "  little  younger  brother  or  sifter." 

«*  Molina  (I.  p.  109;  II,  51,  73).  In  Uiis  ca^e  the  woman  again  calls  them  " my  child" 
('•  no  "  my,  and  "  piltzintli  '*  child).  Tlic  custom  of  giving  different  names  to  relation- 
ships, by  women  and  by  men,  is  found  in  Peru  among  the  Qquichua  and  Inc«. 
Compare  Garcilasso  de  In  Vega,  *' Ili*tcire  des  lucas  Rois  du  P4rou."  (French  trana- 
lation  from  the  original  Spanish,  by  .1.  Baudouin,  Amsterdam,  1704.  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XI, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  .159,  :5fiO).  J.  J.  ron  Tschudi  ("  Peru'*  Rei«e»kizzen,  St.  Gall,  J84«,  an  excellent 
book.  Vol.  II,  Cap.  X.  p.  380).  A  similar  custom  also  appears  m  New  Granada  among 
the  Muysca.    L.  H.  Morgan  ("  Systems  of  Consanguinityy  etc..**  p.  SCfi,  after  Uricoechm). 
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Secondly,  the  relationships  in  the  descending  scale  are  more 
closely  described  than  those  in  the  ascending  scale. 

Thirdly,  in  some  instances  women  give  different  names  from 
those  given  by  men. 

It  results  from  it,  that  the  classificatory  system  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  predominated  in  the  ancient  Mexican  nomenclature  for  re- 
lationship, while  the  more  mo<lern  descriptive  system  appears  in  a 
minority  of  cases  only.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Mex- 
ican family  itself  was  yet  but  imperfectly  constituted.  It  was  not 
yet  so  established  as  to  form  a  definite  group  and  hence  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  matter  of  public  social 
life.  We  are,  therefore,  again  justified  in  looking  to  the  Arm  as  the 
unit  of  social  organization,  within  the  limits  of  that  widest  aggre- 
gate, the  tribe.^ 

Traditionar}'  tales  about  the  earliest  settlement  of  man  in  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  in  Central  America,  distinctly  ascribe  it  to  "  lineages  " 
or  relationships.  The  tribe  is  merely'  implied,  and  appears  in  a 
definite  form   only  after  this   settlement   has   already  occurred. 

The  *'  Popol-Vuh,"  or  gathering  of  the  cosmological  and  tradi- 
tionary records  of  the  QQuich6  tribe  of  Guatemala,  after  enumer- 
ating the  four  wives  of  the  four  first  men  created,  even  says : 
''These  [their  spouses],  engendered  mankind,  the  large  and  small 
tribes :   and   they  were  the  stock  of  us,  of  the  QQuiche  tribe.'* 

This  indicates,  perhaps,  descent  in  the  female  line  at  a  very^  early 
date.«7 

«•  Dr,  Adttlphua  BoMiian,  "  Ueber  die  Khet^erhdliHUse,'*  (••  Zeitschri/t  fdr  Ethnologie^** 
Berlin.  Vol.  V,  1874)  presiippopcs  a  family,  definite  and  distinct:  **Aiis  der  Ehe,  al8 
ereter  Kreieung  Uer  Gei-ellttch.'ift  gplU  die  Familie  hervor,  in  niiH^edehnter  Peripherie 
ale  gens  (unter  Erweitemng  durch  die  Agnaten)  ana  iirBprnenglichen  Patriciern;  wo 
der  Clan  nnter  Anfiialime  flctiver  Venrwandten  und  zugel)6rigen  ^einen  abschlusa 
untcr  den  Patriarchen  bewahif  Such  views  offer  a  sufflcient  explanation,  when 
applied  indiscriminntely  to  the  inhnbitanti*  of  all  the  continents,  why  the  organization 
of  sonic  aborigines  of  thin  continent  is  still  regarded  as  monarchical.  The  nature  and 
Ainctlons  of  the  Indian  kin  are  completely  misunderstood  and  proportionately  misrep- 
resente<l.    (See  also  Id.,  p.  39G.) 

"  "  Pr>pol-  Vuh"  (Translated  from  the  original  QQuich^  by  the  Ahbi  Ckarle*  Eiienne 
Braueur  de  Bourbourg,  Paris,  IHIU,  Part  III,  cap.  HI,  p.  205).  "£  pogul  vinak,  chuti 
amag,  nfma  amag;  are  cut  u  xe  kech.  ri  oh  Querhe-vinak;  tzatz  cut  xuxic  ri  Ahqixb 
Abqahb;  mana  xa  £  cahib  chic  x-uxic.  xere  cahib  ri  qui  chuch  oh  quiche  vinak.''  Mr. 
Brassenr  translates  **  viiiak"  Alternately  }is  men,  tribes,  and  nations.  According  to  his 
own  vocabulary,  however,  ii  means  but  "  man  "  or  "  the  increase"  (See  *'  Grammaire 
QQiticM,"  p.  233).  In  his  translation  of  the ''  liabiruilAcki  "  ("  Oramtnaire  "  Fir8t  Scene, 
pp.  27  and  35,  and  other  places),  "vinak"  is  also  rendered  as  chief.  But  the  true 
QQnich^  word  for  tribe  is ''amag"  ('*  Grammaire,'*  p.  167).  Thisnlters  thescuse  to  theex* 
tent  that  instead  of  "QQuichd  tribe  "  it  should  read  "men  of  QQuiche"  or  rather  "QQulcb^ 
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The  first  settlement  of  Chiapas  is  ascribed,  in  the  tale  of  Votan, 
to  seven  families.^  But  there  is  still  another  and  more  remarka* 
ble  tradition  connected  with  it.  Like  the  Aborigines  of  Mexico 
of  Nahuatl  stock,  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  QQuiche,  Cakdiiqtid  and  Zutuhil  of  Guatemala, 
the  Aborigines  of  Chiapas  had  a  month  composed  of  twenty  days, 
bearing  each  a  particular  name.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  very 
old  authority,  that  these  twenty  days  were  named  after  as  many 
chiefs  of  an  equal  number  of  lineages  or  kins,  the  latter  being 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  among  these 
twenty  names,  four  are  everywhere  prominently  distinguished. 

men."  The  last  words  **  zere  oalilb  rl  qui  ohuch  oh  Qnlchtf  vfiiak,"  are  Ittenilly : 
**  though  fonr  these  (which,  who)  certainly  (surely)  mother  us  fwe)  QQnich^  men." 
The  note  by  the  celebrated  Abb^  (p.  807,  note 3),  In  which  he  states  that  ** mother*'  Is 
often  applied  to  chief,  finds  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  7Vt«osomoe  when  the  tribe 
is  also  addressed  as  fhther  and  mother.    Also  Durdn  (Cap.  XV,  p.  187). 

The  creation  of  these  four  men  and  fonr  women  immediately  precedes,  in  the  Popol- 
Vuh,  the  tale  of  the  first  sacrifice  and  the  distribution  of  the  Idols,  and  is  distinctly 
stated  as  having  occurred  duting  the  time  of  obscurity,  the  morning  star  being  their 
only  guide  and  most  brilliant  luminary  (**  Popol-  FuA,"  pp.  800, 811,  and  813).  Now  an 
analogous  tale  is  tuld  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  II,  p.  848,  etc.),  about  the  first  appear* 
anee  of  both  sun  and  moon.  The  Gods  dispnted  about  the  place  where  the  two  celestial 
bodies  would  rise,  and  four  of  them,  together  with  fimr  women,  looked  to  the  east  for 
their  coming.  The  QQuich^  tradition  ^p.  807),  places  the  coming  of  these  first  people 
also  In  the  East.  It  appears  to  be,  therefore,  a  tradition  originally  common  to  tlie 
'*  Nahuatl "  and  to  the  **  QQuioh^/'  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  becomes 
still  more  prominent. 

**  The  two  leading  sources  on  Chiapas  namely :  NH%ez  de  In  Vega  ("  CotutUmiUm 
dioeeaana  del  Batado  de  Chiapaty  Boma,  1702),  and  Fray  AnUmio  de  iiemeaal  ("  materia 
de  la  Frovineia  de  Chpapa  y  Ouatenuda  de  la  Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,**  1619),  not  being 
at  my  command  now,— I  can  but  refer  the  student  to  them,  and  to  the  fbllowlng  works 
besides :  Lorenxo  Boturini  Benaduoei  ("  Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiatoria  Oeneral  de  la  ^awr- 
iea  SeptenMonal,'^  Madrid,  1776,  f  XVI,  p.  US,  copying  Nuhez  de  la  Vega,  St,  f  XXX), 
Mariano  Veytia  y  Eeheverria  (*'  Hiatoria  aniigua  de  Af^fieo"  1836,  by  Ortega,  Vol.  I,  eap. 
If,  p.  16).  Clavigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  164  and  165;.  Paul  FeUx  Cabrera  (**  7lM<ro 
eritieo  Americano,**  german  translation  by  Lieut.  General  J.  H.  von  MinukM,  Incorpor- 
ated in  the  latter*s  book.  *'  Beaehrettfuug  einer  alten  Stadt^  die  in  OuaHmala  ( ffeuapanien) 
u^fem  Palenque  entdeckt  warden  iat,"  p.  30.  etc.,  after  Vega  also) .  Braaaeur  de  Bomrbourg 
C*  Popol- f^uh**  Introduction,  pp.  LXXIII,  LXXXVII,  CXI  I,  etc).  Alex,  von  Bumboldl 
C*  Vuea  dea  CordiUKrea  at  manumenlta  dea  peupUa  intUg9nea  de  V  Am^rique.**  1861.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  388  and  383 ;  11,  pp.  356  and  857).  Bancroft^  H.  /f.,  (Vol.  Ill,  cap,  X,  pp.  450  and  451 ; 
and  especially  Vol.  V,  cap.  Ill,  fVom  p.  150  on).  As  usual,  very  fUll  and  valaable.  al' 
though  he  does  not  mention  any  source  older  than  Nunes  de  la  Vega.  Finally,  A, 
Baatian  (•*  Die  CuUurlaender  dea  alien  Amerika,"  1878,  Vol.  II.  pp.  360  and  98«).  The 
latter  says  that  Votan  fbund  Chiapas  already  peopled.  This  is  not  confirmed  by  what 
I  know  of  Vega  and  of  the  other  (later)  authority  Don  Bamon  Ordofkea  y  Aguiar  C*ffia' 
toria  de  la  Creadon  del  Cido  ydela  Tierra  **  M8S.  at  the  "  Museo  Naelonal "  of  Mexfeo). 
Votan  was  '*  sent  to  divide  and  distribute  the  land  "  Cabrera  says  C^Beachreibung,  ete.,** 
'*  Teatro,*'  p.  33),  basing  upon  verbal  communications  of  Ordonnea  y  Aguiar:  **He 
(Votan)  assurer,  that  be  brought  seven  Ikmilies  to  this  continent,  of  Valnm  Votan,  and 
assigned  land  to  them." 
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They  not  only  indicate  the  first  day  of  each  ^'  week  "  of  five  days, 
bat  they  also  designate  the  years  of  the  calendar.  It  is  well* 
known  that  the  largest  authentically  established  cycle  of  Central 
American  and  Mexican  natives  consisted  of  52  years,  that  is  of 
a  thirteen-fold  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of  four,  named  alike, 
respectively  as  one  of  the  four  initial  days  of  the  weekly  indic- 
tions.  This  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  positive  description  fur- 
nished in  the  ^^  Popol-Vuh  "  of  the  segmentation  of  four  original 
kins  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  aboriginal  settlement,  at  the  present  time,  divides  into  four 
principal  groups  of  inhabitants,  becomes  suggestive  of  the  infer- 
ence, not  only  that  the  consanguine  group  was  the  original  type 
of  social  organization  at  the  remotest  period,  but  that  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  Mexico  and  Central  America  may  even  be  derived  from 
a  segmentation  of  primitive  kins,  and  reassociation  of  these  frag- 
ments into  tribes,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  mutation  of  resi- 
dence, dialectical  variation  aiding.^ 

**  Withoat  quoting  snperflnotisly  to  prove  well-known  Ihcts— household  words  so  to 
say,  io  Mexican  and  Central* American  archeology— we  wiU  place  side  by  side  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  Mexican,  Nicaragnan,  Yuoatecan,  QQuich^,  Chiapaneoan,  and 
Tarascan  month. 


HAHUATL. 

■ 

MAYA. 

TZBNDAL. 

Mexican, 

yiquiroH. 

Tartucan. 

Jfaya. 

QQuichi, 

Chiapas  and 
^oconiMco. 

Clpactll, 

Cipat, 

Inbeari, 
Inthaatl, 

Trolx, 

Imox, 

Imox, 

Ehec<al, 

Ecat  or  Hecat, 

Yk, 

Ig. 

Igh, 

Calli. 

Call. 

Inbani, 

Akbal, 

Akbal, 

Vot«n, 

Cuetzpalin, 
Cohuatl, 

Que^pal, 
Coat, 

Inxicharl) 
Inchinii 

Kan. 
Chicchan, 

Oat, 
Can, 

Chanan, 
A  bah, 

MiquistU, 

Missiste, 

Inrini, 

QnimiJ, 
Manik, 

Carney, 

Tox, 

Mazatl. 
Tochtll, 

Macet) 

Inpnri, 

Quich, 
Ganel, 

Moxic, 

ToBte, 

Inchon, 

Lamat, 

Lam  bat, 

Atl, 

At. 

Inthahui, 

Muluc, 

Toll, 

Molo, 

Tucaintli. 

Yzquindly 

InCxini, 

Oc, 

Tzy, 

Elab, 

Ozomaili, 

Oconiate, 

Intzonlabi, 

Chuen, 

Batz, 

Batz, 

Malinalli. 

Malinal, 

Intzimbi, 

Eb, 

Ci, 

Evob, 

Acatl. 

ACHtO. 

Inthihui, 

Been, 

Ah, 

Been, 

Ocelotl, 

O^loty 

InlxotzinI, 

Gix, 

Itz, 

Hix, 

Qnanhtlf, 
Cozcaquauhtll, 

Oate. 

Inichini, 

Men, 

Tziqnin, 

Tzibin, 

Coscftgoate. 

Iniabi. 

Quib., 
Caban, 

Ahmak, 

Chabin, 

OIlin, 

Olin, 

Intaniri, 

Noh, 

ihic, 

Tecpatl, 

Tauecat, 
QulaUit, 

Inodon, 

Edznab, 

Tihax. 

Cbinax, 

Qutahiutl, 

AOChltl. 

Iniubi. 

Cauac, 

Caok, 

Cahogh, 

Sochit. 

Inettuni. 

AJau. 

Hnnahpu. 

Aghual. 

The  four  leaders  (aa  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them),  are  respectively:  In  Mexico, 
ToekiUt  AeaUf  TeepatU  CaiU.  In  Michhuacan,  Inchon,  Inthihuif  Inodon^  Inbani.  In 
Chiapas,  Votan,  Lambaty  Bten,  Chinax,  In  Guatemala,  Aldxtlt  Qandy  Ah,  TUtax, 
Finally  in  Yncatan,  JTan,  Muiuc,  Oix,  Cattae. 

I  hare  not  the  means  of  discussing  the  Tarascan  calendar  of  Michhuacan ;  it  is  suf- 
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It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if,  of  the  earliest  traces  which  are 
met  with  concerning  such  Aborigines  as  spoke  the  "good  sound" 

flcientfor  my  purpose  to  establish  its  identity,  in  syetem,  with  the  others.  The  Nicar- 
aguan  days  are  corruptions  of  the  Mexican  names,  the  ''  Niqulran  "  being  a  "  Nahtiatl  ** 
dialect. 

Taking  now  the  four  remaining  groups,  we  place  opposite  to  each  word  its  trani«1a- 
tion  or  interpretation  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  which  is  of  course  not  always  possible. 


3/exfcan. 

Q  QuickC, 

Maya. 

Chiapaneeo, 

Cipactii,  Marine  mon- 

Imox. Swor^sh. 

Ymix.  Dragon. 

Imox. 

ster. 

Ijr,  Breath. 

Yk,  Breath  or  wind. 

IflTh. 

Ehecatl,  Wind. 

Akfial  chaos  {?). 

Akbal.  (See  below). 

Votan. 

CalH^  Hcmne. 

Cat,  TAzard. 

Kan.  Snake. 

Chanan.  Snake. 

Cuetzpnlin.  Lizard, 

(an.  Snake. 

Chicrlian. 

A  bah.  Stone  (  ?). 

Cohuntl.  Snaky!'.. 

Carney.  Death. 

QuimlJ,  Death, 

Tox. 

Miquiztli.  ShiU. 

Qulrh.  De^r. 

Manik,  (See  below). 

Moxic. 

Mazntl,  Deer. 

Ganel.  RahbU. 

Lnmit. 

Ijambai. 

TochtU,  RahhU. 

Toh.  Shower. 

Muluc. 

Molo. 

Atl,  Water. 

Tzy.  Dofj. 

Oo. 

RIab. 

Ytzcuintli.  Dog. 

Ratz,  Monkey. 

(huen.  (See  below). 

Katz.  Monkey  ( ?). 

Ozomatli,  Afmikey. 

CI,  Broom. 

Eb,  Staircase. 

Koob. 

'Ma.WnB.Wi.Knotorticist 

Ah,  Cane. 

Been. 

Been. 

Aeatl,  Cane. 

Itz,  Wizard. 

Gix,  Wizard. 

Hix. 

Ocelotl,    Wild  cat    or 

Tziqiiin.  Bird. 

Men.  Build4!r(?). 

Tzibin. 

tiger. 

Ahmak,  Oiol. 

Quib.  Gum  or  wax. 

(habln. 

Quauhtli,  Kat/le. 

Noll,  Temperature. 

Cahan. 

Chic. 

Cozcaquauhtll,      Vul- 

Tihax. Obsidian. 

Kdznab. 

Chinax. 

ture. 

('aok.  Rain. 

Cnuac. 

Caliogh. 

Ollin,  Motion. 

Iluuahpu,  Shooter  out 

AJau,  Chi^. 

Aghaal. 

Terpatl.  flint. 
Quiahultl.  It/tin. 
Xochiil,  floteer. 

of  a  tube. 

For  the  interpretation,  as  al>ove  attempted.  I  have  consulted  the  following  very 
limited  number  of  authors :  —  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (*'  Relation  des  choses  de  Tuc 
atan,  etc.**  "  Popol-  Vuh,"  '*  Grammaire  Quichi,*'  '•  Ruined  de  Pafenqu^,")  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
(Vol.  II  and  III).  Orozco  y  Berra,  ("  Geografia  de  las  Zjenguaa,")  and  other  sources. 
Mr.  Bancroft  translates  the  QQuich^  '* akbal"  by  chaos.  I  would  suggest  '*  hounehold,'* 
basing  upon  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Brassenr:  (''  Chronologia  antigua  de  Turatan, 
etc.,**  por  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  in  "  Choses  de  Yucatan,"  p.  375).  •*  Akbal,  mot  vielll  qn' 
on  retrouve  dans  la  langue  Quiche  avec  le  sens  de  marmite,  vat^e,  pent  £tre  le  m£me  que 
le  mot  con  on  rom»/Z  des  Mexicains."  Sr.  Perez  says  about  the  word:  ^'desconorido: 
tambien  se  halla  entre  los  dias  chiapanecas,  escrito  Jghunl."  (p.  374).  In  this  the  learned 
YncaUin  is  mistaken,  for  Aglinal  corresponds  to  the  Maya  and  QQuicli^  **  AJ:iu"  or 
'*  Ahau."  Now  the  pot  or  rather  kettle,  was  distinctly  connected  with  the  housewife, 
and  the  word  **  Akbal"  being,  as  the  Abb^  tells  us.  out  of  use.  the  suggestion  that  it 
may  have  i>een  used  to  indicate  somettiing  like  the  Mexican  ^' Call!  "—house, —  is  at 
least  permitted. 

I  have  deliberately  translated  "  Kan  "  by  snake,  instead  of  by  "  cord  of  bennequen'' 
as  Pio-Perez  has  it  (p.  37*2).    Compare  note  1  by  tiie  Abb^. 

Hanik  is  interpreted  by  Pio-Porez  as  follows:  "  cs  perdida  su  verdadera  areprion ; 
pero  si  se  divide  la  espresion  man-ik  viento  que  pasa.  quizA  se  entcndcria  lo  que  fue.** 
If  this  is  accepted,  then  the  signiflcation  miglit  be:  *»flectness,"  •*  swiriness,"  or  •'rap- 
idity."—  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  deer,  wiiich  is  the  corresponding  sign  in  l>oth  the 
Mexican  and  QQuiche. 

Chuen,  for  the  reasons  indicated  by  Brasscur  (note  3,  p.  3?2  of  "  Chronologia,  etc.,") 
should  be  "  monkey,"  as  well  as  in  the  three  other  idioms. 

In  regard  to  "Gix"  Sr.  Orozco  y  Uerra  (Part  II,  V,  p.  103),  copies  the  three  inter* 
pretatlons  of  Don  Pio* Perez,  one  of  which  amounts  to  **  the  act  of  plundering  or  rob- 
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or  '^  Nahuatl "  language  in  Mexico,  we  gather  the  information  that 
they  started  off  in  bands  constituting  *' lineages"  or  kins.     This 

hlng  a  tree.*'  Miglit  thei-e  be  any  vague  connection  between  this  and  the  Mexican 
♦*  Ot'elotI "  or  beast  of  prey  ? 

The  word  ♦•  Cautic  "  in  mentioned  as  **  desconocldo  "  or  disused.  Still  the  aunlogy  la 
sound  with  the  QQiiicb^  **Caok**  rain,  i»  striking,  as  well  as  witli  the  Tzeudal 
**Cahogh"  and  finally  al'io  with  tne  Mexican  ''Quiahuitl." 

In  regard  to  the  calendar  of  Clnii)iai>,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  material  at  my  com« 
mand  in  by  far  too  limited  to  venture  much  of  an  mterpretation.  Not  one  of  the  few 
Tzendal  vocabularies  or  Granimarn  yet  existing  is  witliiu  my  reach.  Mill  I  must 
note  here:  "Chan*'  in  Tzendal  siguideri  Sntike^  therefore  my  translation  of  **Chanan." 
Brti8»«ur  de  Bourbourg  (''  Recherchea  sur  Us  Ruines  dt  Pulenque,"  Cap.  II,  p.  32,  notes  4 
and  5). 

*'  Abah  **  probably  Stone  (••  Paienque,'*  p.  65,  note  5). 

'*Batz  "  as  monkeify  is  identilied  with  the  thi-ce  other  signs  of  the  same  day  by  Brat- 
teur  (*'  Popol-  ruA,"  Introd.  p.  CXXXV,  note  5,  Part  II,  cap.  I,  p.  ttU,  note  4). 

Furthermore,  tlie  »igns  Imox,  Igii,  Hix,  and  Cahogh  are,  m  sound  at  leaf^t,  analo- 
gouii,  if  not  identical,  with  ttie  corresponding  signs  of  the  QQuich^  ana  Maya  calen- 
dars, and  the  signs  Lambat,  Molo,  lieen,  and  Agliual,  arc  nearly  alike  to  thoao  of 
the  same  dayi»  of  the  Maya  alone,  whereas,  Tzibin  reminds  of  the  Tzlquin  in  QQuicbe. 

Taking  now  the  Mexican  calendar  as  a  basir,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice : 

(1).    That  fliteeu  ol  its  signs  are  identical  with  those  of  the  QQuichi^. 

(i).  Three  are  absolutely  identical  with  signs  of  the  Maya,  and  five  more  are 
presainably  identical  also. 

(3).    Two  are  identical  with  i>igns  of  the  Tzendal,  and  two  more  presumably  so. 

Therefore  our  assumption  appears  Justified,  that:— 

(1).    The  Mexican  and  QQulch^  names  of  the  days  have  a  common  origin. 

(*i).  That  the  ^ame  is  likely  in  regard  tu  the  Maya,  since  the  Maya  and  QQuiche  are 
regarded  as  belonging,  linguistically,  to  the  same  ^tock. 

(3).  That  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  similar  relation  towards  the  Tzendal  of 
Chiapas  may  be  admitted  tiiice,  besides  the  four  signs  recognized  as  coniinou  to  buth 
calendars,  there  are  at  least  ciglit  more  which,  in  sound,  are  ideuliual  with  others  of 
the  Maya  and  QQuich^. 

I  feel  authorized,  consequently,  to  conclude:— 

(1).    That  the  names  of  the  days  given  by  the  four  linguistical  clusters  above  stated, 

were  probably,  originally  identical. 
(2).    Thiit  these  nanie'i,  iherelore,  had  a  common  origin. 

This  origin  is  stated  as  follows : — 

MendUtn  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIJ,  p.  A37),  "and  these  Indians  affirmed,  that  In  ancient 
times  there  came  to  this  land  twenty  men,  and  the  cliief  of  ihein  was  called  Cacalcan. 
....  This  writes  the  bishop  of  Chiapas.  .  .  ."  This  bishop  of  Chiapas  was  Fray 
Bartolom^ de  La*  Casus,  wlio,  in  the  M.*9S.,  **  Ilistoria  opoU>gtticn  de  Indias"  (Vol.  Ill, 
cap.  124),  appears  to  be  moi-e  detailed.  I  quote  Las  Casas  from  Brustieur  and  from 
H.  U.  Jiuficro/ty  (Vol.  3,  p.  4<>5),  where  he  says  (Cap.  liU),— the  M8.  tsell  not  being 
accessible  to  me.  Now  it  is  commonly  admitted,  and  this  admiKSiou  (whether  correct 
or  not)  is  so  general,  that  no  quolati<»ns  are  needed  in  evidence,  that  Cuculcan  or 
Cocolcan  is  identical  with  the  Mexican  Qiietzalcoliuatl.  To  Quetzalcohuatl,  however, 
is  attributed  the  formation  oi'  the  Mtjctcan  Calendar.  {Torquemada,  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  62.    Atenditta,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  U7,  iH*.) 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Tzendal  Calendar,  the  tradition  is  very  clear. 
Boturiui  (••  Idea,  etc.,"  $  XVI,  pp.  115  to  Ul).  Quoting  Suhez  de  la  Vega  (32,  §  XXVIII 
of  the  '*  Coustitucion  Diocesana  ")  ••  y  prosigue  el  I'relado  diciendo,  que  at  que  Uamor 
ban  Cosldhuntox  {que  es  ei  Demonio,  segun  los  Indio»  dictn,  con  trece  potestades)  le  tienen 
pintado  en  Silia,  y  con  hastas  en  la  cabeza  como  de  carneroy  quando  dicho  Cuslahdntox 
M  ba  de  corregir  en  Ymos,  o  Mox,  y  no  o&ta  puesto  en  el  Kaleudario  por  Demonio, 
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was  the  case  with  the  so-called  **  Toltecs,"  ^  and  with  all  their 
successors,  such  as  the  *'  Tezcucans,"  ^^  Tecpanecans,"  and  others, 
including  the  ancient  Mexicana.^^ 

Blno  por  cabexa  de  los  vointe  Senores,  Symbolos  de  Iob  dias  do  el  Afio,  7  assi  viene  ft 
Mr  el  primer  Symbolo  de  ellos."  (See  also  Idem.  pp.  118,  119,  quoting  Nufiea  de  la 
Tega,  33, 84,  and  36),  '*  concuerda  el  8y sterna  de  los  Kalendarioa  de  Cliiiippa,  y  Soco- 
niiMO  con  ei  Tultteo,  ....  puea  en  lugarde  los  quatro  Caract^ree  Ttepatl,  Callt, 
Tdchtll,  Acatl,  se  airrea  los  de  Cbllppa  de  quatro  Figuraa  de  Senores,  Votan,  Lambat, 
B^en,  y  Cliiuax,  etc.,  etc." 

CUivigero  (Lib.  If,  cap.  XII,  p.  164).  ''The  Chiapaneca,  If  we  can  place  any  reli- 
ance upon  their  traditions,  were  the  flr»t  setUers  of  the  New  World.  They  claim  that 
Votan,  tho  grandson  of  the  venerable  old  man  who  built  the  great  ark  in  order  to  sava 
himaeir  and  his  family  during  the  deluge,  an<l  who  was  one  of  those  who  erected  the 
high  bnilding  that  reached  into  the  clouds,  set  out  by  special  command  of  God,  to 
people  the  country .''  Adopted  and  quoted  aluo  hy  Ren«ir  Don  FraneUeo  JHmentei, 
(*'  Cuadro  Deacriptioo  y  Comparaiivo  de  laa  Lenguat  Jndiginai  de  Mltioo^^  1865,  Vol.  II, 

p.  232.)    Clavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  419,  Vol.  I)    <'The  Chiapaneca 

Instead  of  the  figures  and  names  of  the  rabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house,  used  the  namea 
Votan.  Lambat,  Been,  and  Clilnaz,  and  instead  of  the  Mexican  names  of  the  days,  they 
adopted  those  of  twenty  celebrated  men  of  their  ancestry,  among  which  the  fbur 
names  above  mentioned  took  the  same  place  as  among  tlie  Mexicans  the  Rabbit  and 
the  others."  Compare  also,  In  the  appendix  to  the  same  volume,  p.  683,  the  **  Leiitr  of 
the  AVM  Don  Lorenzo  Hervaey^  Ceftena,  31  July,  1780.  Ciatigero  (Vol.  U,  '^DiascrU- 
tions,  etc.,"  Cap.  II,  p.  S81).  After  recalling  the  tradition  of  Votan,  quoting  fh>m 
Nufiez  de  la  Vega,  he  adds  in  note  b,  **  Vutan  Is  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  90 
celebrated  men,  after  which  the  90  diiys  of  the  month  of  the  Chlapanecs  are  named." 

These  statement*,  which  rest  upon  the  writings  of  Nufies  de  la  Vega  and  of 
Ordonnez  y  Aguiar,  are  adopted,  among  later  writers,  by  :~ 

Braateur  de  Bourbourg  (**  Popol-  Vtth,**  Introduction,  f  V,  p.  LXXII.  "  Ckronoiogin,** 
in  **  EeiaUon  dea  chotu  du  Ttioafan,"  p.  374,  note  4). 

The  identity  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  Chiapanecan  months  with  the  names  of 
twenty  leaders  of  as  many  kins,  is  very  likely,  therefore;  and  since  we  have  found  the 
cJose  resemblance  of  the  Chiapanecan  Calendar  with  that  of  the  Tucatecan  Maya,  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest:  that  tke  names  of  the  Maya  days  originally  denoted  the 
same  twenty  kins  also.  If  such  is  the  case  (as  the  tale  of  Cuculcan  and  or  his  nineteen 
followers  also  seems  to  indicate),  then  the  twenty  signs  of  the  QQuich^  have  a  similar 
origin  and  Anally,  the  actual  identity  of  the  QQulch^  Calendar  with  the  Mexican  or 
Kahuatl  proper  leads  to  the  Inference  that  the  twenty  namea  of  days  oi  the  TscndaL 
Maya,  and  Nahuatl  groups  of  sedentary  Indians  In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  indi- 
cate a  ooMmott  origin  <tf  tk€»e  three  chutert^  from  tventg  Hne  or  HamSt  or  genUs,  at  a 
remote  period. 

Within  these  twenty  kins  there  appear  yb«r  more  prominent  than  the  other.  This 
again  may  indicate  a  etill  older  derivation  from  ./bur,  out  of  which  the  remaining 
sixteen  sprang  through  segmentation.  How  such  segmentation  may  occur  la  plainly 
stated  In  the  **  Popol-  Vuh,'*  and  has  been  fhlly  referred  to  by  me  in  '*  TYnure  «^  lamd*'* 
(p.  991,  30i,  note  7),  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  authority,  and  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
"Ancient  Soeietp  "  (Part  II,  Chapter  IV),  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  **  cm  Ions  reader.**  In 
regard  to  the  actually  prevailing  division  of  Indian  settlements  into  four  quarters,  it  la 
asserted  by  Braaeeur  de  Bourbourg  {**  Popol- Vuh/*  IntroduoUoB,  p.  117),  **l£afln, 
presque  tootes  lea  vlUes  on  tribua  sont  partagtes  en  quatre  dans  ou  qitartlers,  dont  lea 
chefs  ferment  le  grand  consell." 

I  give  the  above  as  mere  suggestions,  begging  for  their  acceptance  In  a  kindly  iray, 
since  they  are  not  Intended  to  be  thrust  upon  the  reader  as  *'  resulta."  But  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  submit  some  remarks  here,  on  other  pecuJIaritias  exhibited 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  eentary  the  Mexicans 
while  on  a  migration    towards    more    southern  regions,  made 

by  the  so-called  calendars  just  named,  which  pecnliarittes  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  questions  raised,  as  to  whether  they  originally  denoted  kins  or  not. 

With  a  single  exception  (Cipactli),  the  Mexican  and  allied  calendars  contained  the 
name  of  not  one  object,  or  pheuomenon,  which  might  not  be  met  witii  somewkere  oyer 
the  wide  area  which  the  three  linguistical  stocks  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Still,  as  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  strikingly  proves  (**  Oiograjla  de  las  LenguoM,"  Parte  Ila, 
Cap.  V,  p,  107),  the  Mexican  month  contains  the  names  of  animals  unknown  to  the 
ultimate  home  of  the  trit>e  as  well  as  to  more  norfAsm  regions.  Thus  the  monteif 
(**  Oxomatli ")  is  not  found  on  the  high  central  tableland.  In  regard  to  tlie  sign 
Cipactli,  I  shal]  elsewhere  refer  to  this  sign,  which  may  perhaps  denote  a  **  outUe-flsh  " 
of  monstrous  dlnienoions. 

Supposing  now  (since  we  have  no  proof  yet  to  the  contrary),  that  this  "  marine 
monster"  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas,  it  must  strike  us  that  the  twenty 
signs  for  the  ilays  of  the  al>oi  iginal  calendars  under  consideration 

(1).  Bepresent  tyi»es  and  phenomena  which  are  met  with,  not  ex<Au9ivelgf  hut  tUU 
ailj  within  the  area  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(i).    That  some  of  the  animal  types  are  limited  to  tropical  and  low  regions  only. 

(3).  That  none  of  tlie  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  temperate  sone  of  North 
America. 

Consequently,  that  these  signs  are  of  a  meridional  origin,  and  even,  taking  Into 
account  tliat  the  monkey  is  not  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  they  originated  to 
the  §<mth  of  it.  Still,  the  four  **  Leaders,"  as  I  have  called  them  (the  first  signs  of 
each  "week^  of  five  days),  namely:  Kabbit,  cane.  Slut,  and  house,— might  as  well 
have  been  selected  at  the  north. 

It  is  a  fact  abundanUy  proven,  that  the  kins  or  gentes  composing  the  tribes  of  North 
America  are  named  after  a  principle  identical  with  that  found  In  the  naming  of  the 
days  among  the  aborigines  of  more  sontlierly  latitudes,  namely :  after  ti bjects  and 
natural  phenomena.  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  the  names  of  the  gentes  of  at  least  thirty 
trilfes,  consisting  in  all  of  two  hundred  and  ninety -six  gentes.  Of  these  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  names,  ninety-eight  are  signs  of  the  Mexican  days,  repeatedly  found  in 
the  different  tribes.    These  signs  are  as  follows  :-> 

Itxculntli,  Dog,  mostly  found,  however,  as  wolf. 22  times. 

Qiiauhth,  Uagle 12     *' 

Cozcaauauntli,  Hawk  (although  it  is  tlie  **  ringed  vulture  **) 8     ** 

Maxatf,  Deer,  Kik,  Caribou,  Antelope 2U     *• 

Cohuati,  Snake U     " 

All,  Water  (also  as  •*  Ice,**  ••  Sea,"  etc.) 4     " 

Miquiztli,  SkuU(as**Uead") 1   time. 

Ollm  (as** many  seasons'*  and  **Sun") 2  times. 

Calli,  House  (as  **  iiigh  village  "  and  *'  lodge  ") S     *' 

TecpaU.  Flint  (as '*  knife  ") 2     •« 

Oeeioti,  Tiger  (also  as  **  pautlier  "  and  **  wild  oat ") 6     ** 

KhecatI,  Wind 1    time. 

Acatl.  (Jane  (aUoas  ** Indian  corn") 8  times. 

Tochtli,  Kabbit  (also  as  ■*  hare  **) S     ** 

CueUpailn.  Lisard  (**fW>g**) 1    time. 

XocliiU.  Flower  (as  **  Tobacco") 1      ** 

Quiahuitl,  Baiu 1     '< 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  I  have  added  **  Cozcaquauhtli "  to  this  list,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  **  Hawk,'*  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  not  an  affirmation  on  my 
part. 

Thus  sixteen,  if  not  seventeen,  of  the  twenty  signs- of  days  of  the  Mexican  month, 
are  found  in  North  America  as  **  totems  **  probably  €f  aboriginal  dans  or  kin$. 

It  is  ftirther  interesting  to  note,  that  of  the  nine  clans  composing  the  Moqul  tribes 
of  Arizona,  the  names  of  seven  correspond  to  signs  of  Mexican  days,  {'^Ancient 
SoeUipy**  Part  II,  p.  179).  What  little  is  known  of  the  Laguna  Indians  foreshadows  a 
similar  result  (p.  ISO),  thus  permitting  the  query,  whether  the  pueblo  Indians  ol  the 
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their  first  appearance  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  former 
republic  of  Mexico,  as  a  chister  of  seven  kins,  united  by  the 
bond  of  common  hmgnnge  and  worship. ^2  The  names  of  these 
seven  kins  are  distinctly  stated  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  notice  that  some  of  these  names  were  perpetuated  as 
late  as  1690  among  the  numerous  *' Indian  wards"  of  the  pres- 
ent  City  of  Mexico.^^     We  may  as  well  add   here,   that   these 

central  west  might  not  perhaps  show  a  doner  connection  yet  between  the  very  ancient 
Mexican  kins  ad  denoteil  by  tlicir  days,  and  the  gcnies  composing  their  own  tiibes. 

After  these  speculations,  which  1  f>ubniit  lor  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  with  the 
distinct  reserve  tliac  I  do  not  attjich  any  value  to  tliem  save  as  hints  and  queries 
for  further  investigation,  1  beg  leave  to  6tate,  that  in  my  I'ourth  paper  **Un  the  Creed 
and  Belief  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans."  I  intv.*nd  to  discuss  all  tliet^e  points  with  more 
thoroughness,  and,  I  hope,  with  the  aid  of  more  suitable  material  than  that  now  at  my 
command. 

»»  IxtliUochitlC"  nekiciones  historicae'^  "  Stgunda  T^e^acion,"  Kliigsborough,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  S'iii)  '*y  casi  el  ultimo  de  estos  anos  se  Juntaron  dos  cabczas  priuctpales  y  lus  uiros 
clnco  inierioi-es  ft  tracar  si  sc  quedarian  en  esta  tierra  6  si  p:i>arian  mas  adelaute.'* 
Also  **  Noticias  de  los  Poblulores  y  Xaciones  deesta  Parte  de  America  Uamad<i  Sueva- 
JKapaha"  C"  Tercera  JieUcion  de  ha  TuUeiOin,"  King^borough,  IX.  p.  393),  '*  £»tos  hiete 

caudillos cun  totlas  bUS  geutes  vinieron  descubriendo  y  pobiando  por  todas  1ms 

partes  que  Ilegaban/'  ("  HMoire  dea  ChichimP'.qHea,"  Cap.  1,  p.  18),  "lis  avaient  bcpt 
chefs,  et  choisissnient  allernaliveuient  un  d'entr'eux  pour  les  gouverner."  In  ad<Utian 
to  authorities  quoted  on  the  Toliecs  in  "  Tenure  of  LundM  '*  (p.  li6S,  note  7,  to  p.  Shri).  I 
refer  to  yetaticurt  ("  TetUro  Alejciaino,*'  Vol  1,  Part  il^  Trat.  1.  Cap.  IV,  p.  2i4). 
Oranadoa  y  Gulvez  (M  Tarde,  p.  31). 

*^  '*  Tardea  Amerijaiuia"  (p.  HI),  "  bieu  cs  qua  los  mapas  de  estos  no  nos  pintan 
tierras,  siuo  familias:   y  como  estos  vaguearon  sin  flxeza  a.^una   por  tan  variotf 

rumbob "it  is  superfluous  to  quote  authorities  in  full,  I  but  refer  to  **  HUloire 

dea  Chichimlquta'^  (Cap.  V,  pp.  38,  M;  X,  p.  7U).  Sakagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX).  The 
whole  chapter  is  very  important.  Vurdn  {Cup.  li,  pp.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15,  10,  Iff;  pp. 
19,20,21,  and  plates  I,  to  Trat.  T,  also  pi.  1,  to  Trat.  11*).  Acuata  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II, 
p.  454,  and  cap.  Ill  entire).  Mendieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXI V,  p.  llT).  Tor</ue*n4idii 
(Lib.  I.cap.  XXIll,p.51 ;  cap.  XXVI,  p.  51;  Lib.  II,  cup.  I,  p.  78,  etc.).  Garcia  (••  Origea, 
etc.,"  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  81;  Lib.  V,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  Hrrrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II.  cap. 
X,  pp.  5U,  GO).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  3U  of  id  Vol.).  re/.mcurt  (Vol.  I,  *'  Teatror 
Parle  II,  Trat.  1,  cap.  IX,  pp.  254,  255).  CliHgero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  pp.  146.  147),  and 
others. 

•'-•The  number  aeren  (7)  is  almost  generally  accepted.  Compare  *•  Tenure  of  Landa*" 
(p.  300,  and  note  21).  IK'sides  the  authors  there  mentioned  as  accepting  seven  ktu^.  1 
refer  to  />r.  Ad.  JinatUm  (••  JHe  CuUurl  tender  dea  Alien  Amerika,**  Vol.  II,  p.  4iX),  note 
2).     Cabrera  (in  Minutoli'a  Patenque,  p.  77.    Kither  confuted). 

*3|  have  gathered  these  nanicM  out  of  the  foliowing  sources:  Durdn  (Cap.  Ill,  pp. 
20,  21),  Tezozutnoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6,  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX),  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p. 
91  of  2d  Vol.).    They  are  stated  as  follows  :  — 


liy  Durdn.  By  Tezozomoc.  By  Veytia. 


Yopica. 

TIacDchcalca. 

Vilzuagoa. 

Cualccpan. 

Clialmeca. 

Tlacalecpaneca. 

Yzqniteca. 


Yapica.  '  Yopica. 

Tlacoclicnlca.        ■  Tlacochcalca. 


Iluilznaliuac. 

Cihualecpaneca. 

Chalmcc.'i. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Yzqniteca. 


lluitziiahuac. 

Cihuatfcpaneca. 

Clialmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Itzcniiiteoatl. 
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Indian  wards,  their  peculiar  organization,  and  their  communal 
landfl,  disappeared  only  after  the  secession  of  Mexico  from  Spain, 
not  more  than  fifty  years  ago.^^ 

There  i?,  howeFer,  a  Aindnmental  difFerence  between  Diiriii  on  one  hand,  and  Veytia 
and  Tezozoinoc  on  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  former  says  that  these  seven  names 
were  those  or  the  tutdnr  deities  of  the  seven  kins  ("  barrios  "),  whereas  the  latter  two 
give  them  as  the  names  of  these  kins  themselves.  The  seven  tutelar  deities  are  also 
named  by  them,  and  called  as  follows :  **  Quetzalcohuall,  TlazoIteotU  Macuilxoohiquet- 
zaili,  ChichiUiccenteotl,  Piltaslntenhtli,  Tezratlipuca,  and  Mictlanteuhtii "  (Veytia,  as 
above  quoted).  TVzozomoc  (p.  H),  calls  .these  gods:  " Quetzalcohuatl,  Oxomoco, 
Matliizochiquetzal,  Chichilticzenteutl.  Piltzmtecutli,  Meteutl,  Tezcatlipuca,  Micilante- 

cahtli  y  Tlamacazqui.  y  otros   dioseS  con   ellas ''     A  discussion  of  these 

names  is  very  difficnlt.  and  its  results  appear  doubtfiil.  Still,  we  distinctly  recognize : 
" Tlacochcalca,*'  plural  of  '*Tlacochcalcatl,". therefore,  "men  of  the  house  of  dai-ts." 
(See  **j4ri  of  War,**  p.  121,  note  104).  "  Huitznahuac,'*  according  to  Molina  (!!«,  p. 
157),  •*  uitztic"  is  a  pointed  object,  "  uitztli "  a  large  thorn,  but  "  uitztlan  "  is  the  boutb. 
** Nahuac,"  in  this  instance,  probably  (or  rather  possibly),  signifies  '*  among"  or  '*  near 
to,**  thus  perhaps, "  people  from  the  south*'  or  ''ft^om  near  the  thorns."  (Example: 
** Quauhnahaao "—  ^*  por  de  los  arboles,"  Molina^  II,  p.  tfS.  Pimentel  '<  Cuadro  descrip- 
Mro,  VoM.  pp.  170,  etc.)  "Cihuatecpaneca"  from  ••CihuatW*  woman,  and  "tecpan** 
official  house.  *'T]acatecpaneca"  from  **TlacatI"  man.  and  "tecpan."  Finally, 
**  Itzciiintecail  ^  seems  to  derive  n*om  "  Itzcuintli "  Dog,  and  ''  tecatl."  The  latter  again 
decompohes  into:  *'uitla  tequi"  to  cut  {Molina^  II,  p.  105),  and  "tlacatP*  man,  thera* 
fore  the  whole  would  be  *' dogcutters."  *  Yzquitecatr'  gives  a  still  mure  curious 
etymology,  which  is,  however,  so  improbable,  that  we  refrain  from  mentioning  it  even 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  none  of  these  seven  kins  were  named  aller  the 
Mexican  days,  the  last  one  alone  containing,  perhaps,  the  word  "  Itzcuintli,"  but  even 
this  is  very  doubtftal  yet.    I  shall  but  refer  here  to  a  singular  passage  in  Durdn  (Cap. 

III,  p.  20).  **  Ya  hemos  dicho  como  traian  4  su  principal  dios,  sin  cuyo  mandado  no  se 
osaban  menear:  traian  empero  otros  siete  dioses,  que  ft  contemplacion  de  los  siete 
caevas  donde  auian  auitado  siete  congregaciones  de  gentes  <5  siete  parcialidadcs,  los 
reverenciaban  con  mucha  grandeza." 

After  the  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  by  Cortes,  its  site  was  reserved  by  him  for  the 
erection  therenpon  of  the  Spanish  city,  whereas  the  site  of  Tlatilulco  became  the 
Indian  settlement  for  a  time,  or  rather  was  intended  for  that  purpose.    Cortes  {"Carta. 

IV,  pp.  110,  ill,  Vedial).  MotoHnia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  IW),  181).  Oviedo  (Lib. 
2XXIII,  cap.  XLIX,  pp.  fi28,  530).  Juan  de  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CI  I,  p.  573. 
Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  299).  Herrera  ("  Descripcion  de  las  Indins  Occi  {entoles,"  Cap. 
IX,  p.  17.  "  Historia:*  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  122).  Vetancurt  (•'  Crdnica  de  la 
Provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico"  4th  Part  of  the  "Teatro,"  pp.  124,  i;jl,  132, 
212,  and  213). 

It  is  the  latter  author,  Vetancurt  ('•  Crdnica,"  pp.  131, 132, 212,  and  213),  who  gives 
us  the  names  and  nuniijers  of  the  Mexican  quarters,  **  barrios,*'  or  localized  kins  who, 
under  the  form  of  **  Indian  wards.'*  still  existed  in  1090.  I  assume  this  date  from  the 
fact  that  the  '*  Licencia"  of  the  *'  Cominario  general  de  Indias,"  is  dated  17  April,  1692, 
(p.  13,  Vol.  I,  "  Teairo^*).  Besides  mentioning  the  four  great  quarters  of  viexico  (p. 
124),  of  which  we  shall  hercaltcr  speak,  he  says :  '•  Los  barrios  son  veinte,  don<ic  estan 
once  ermitas  fabricadas  que  sirven  para  sacramentar  en  ellas  ft  los  que  no  tienen  ca.sa, 
decente,  sirvlendo  de  oratorios  del  barrio,  don<lo  en  las  flestns  pai  ticulares  se  suelen 
decir  misas  rezadas,  y  en  algunas  fiestas  de  devocion  cuamio  la  piden."  He  also  gives 
us  (pp.  212,  213)  information  about  Tlatelulco,— information  wliich  proves  that  the 
aborigines  settled  there  '*en  seis  parcialidadcs,  que  cada  cual  tiene  sus  barrios,  y 
veinte  ermitas  con  sus  titulares  que  celebran."    Tliis  is  rather  obscure,  and  I  shall 
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While  the  seven  consanguine  clusters  above  mentioned  com- 
posed, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  tribe  as  towards  out- 
siders, there  still  appear  among  them  germs  of  discord  which, 
at  a  later  date,  caused  a  disruption  of  mutual  ties.  The  details 
are  too  vague  and  too  contradictory  to  allow  any  inference 
even  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  dissensions.^  One  fact, 
however,  is  ascertained,  namely :  that  the  whole  group  bore  in 
common  all  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering  life  and 
the  encroachments,  aggressions  and  temptations  from  outsiders ; 
that  they  had  sheltered  together  in. a  safe  retreat,  and  that  only 
when  relative  safety  from  violence  was  secured,  a  permanent  di- 
vision took  place.     These  considerations  should  dispose  of  the 

therefore  giye  the  Dnmes  of  the  Mexican  ** barrios"  by  the  side  of  the  "ermitaa"  of 
Tlatelulco,  leaving  the  reader  to  notice  coincidences  himself. 


"  Barrios  "  or  Mexico. 

Santo  Cristo  de  Tzapotla. 

Santa  Veronica  de  Huehuecalco. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tecpancaititlnn. 

San  Pedro  de  Cihuateocaititlan. 

Espiritu  Santo  de  Yopico. 

San  Felipe  de  Jesus  de  Teocaltitlan. 

SaniiHgo  de  TIaxilpan. 

Los  lieyes  de  Tequicaltitlan. 

La  Caudelana  de  Atlampa. 

La  Ascension  de  Tlacacomooo. 

San  Diego  de  AmanHlco. 

El  Nino  Jesus  de  Tepetitlan. 

El  DcHceudimlvnto  de  Atizapan. 

San  SalFador  de  Xihuitongo. 

La  Navidad  de  Tequixquipan. 

San  Salvador  de  NecalCilIan. 

La  Concepciun  de  Xulooo. 

San  Juun  de  Chichimecapan. 

San  Antonio  de  Tezcaizonco. 

San  Sebastian  Copulco. 


t( 


Ermiiat "  of  Tlatetuieo. 


Santa  Ana  Atenantitecb. 

Santa  Lucia  Teluochcaltitlan. 

La  Conce|>cioo  de  Atenantltlan. 

San  Francisco  Mecantaltuco. 

La  Asuncion  de  Apazhuacan. 

han  Martin  Atezcapan. 

Santa  Catalina  Coiiuatlan. 

San  Pablo  Tolquechiucan. 

Nucstra  8en<>ra  de  Belen  Tlaxoziuhco. 

Los  Reyes  de  Capoltitlan. 

San  Simon  Iztatla. 

Santa  Inds  Uueipantonco. 

San  Francisco  IzcaUa. 

Santii  Cruz  Azococoiocan. 

San  Antonio  Tepitan. 

La  Asunci<»n  do  Tlayac^iltitlan. 

San  Francisco  Cihuttecpan. 

San  Juan  HuUznahtuui. 

8a  Asuncion  de  Iznyoc. 

Santa  Clara  Acozaow 


I  have  italicized  tliose  names  which  arc  also  found  among  those  of  tlie  seven  orighnal 
kins  above  enumerated,  and  thus  we  And  thi-ee  of  them,  one  in  Mexico,  and  two 
among  the  **  Ermitas  *'  of  Tlatelulco. 

**  Fernan  Gonzidez  de  Estava  (**  CoioquioB  eipiritudet  y  SacroMeniaUat  W  Poetiat 
SagradoMf*^  Second  Edition,  1877,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta.)  The  learned  eilitor  makes  Um 
following  note,  fiO.  to  page  67.  '*  Cuando  se  reediflcd  la  cindad  de  Mexico,  despues  de  la 
conquista,  se  colocaron  en  el  Centre  las  casas  de  los  espnfioles,  y  los  Indios  levantaron 
las  suyas  alrede«tor  de  aquellas.  Esta  poblaclon  India  se  dividi6  en  cuatro  barrios  4 
parcieUidades,  regidoa  por  caciques  de  su  nacion,  sujetos  &  un  goliemador  de  la 
misnia,  Los  barrios  principales  eran  San  Juan  y  Santiago."  Calling  my  attention  to 
this  note  in  his  letter  of  14  Nov.,  1878,  my  esteemed  friend  adds :  '*  Con  ei  tiempo  sa 
confuudid  la  poblaclon  y  desaparccieron  esos  barrios ;  pero  ann  qued6  el  nombre  y  los 
bienes  que  pose  Ian  las  *  parcialidades '  los  cuales  desapareciei*on  tamblen  en  ml 
tiempo.** 

MThe  dissensions  between  what  subsequently  became  the  Mexicans  and  the  Tlatel- 
ulcans  are  so  variously  described  by  the  authorities,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  whUe  to 
disciissahem. 
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assumption,  frequently  made,  that  the  Mexicans  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  clusters  at  the  outset. 

A  council  of  chiefs,  representing  the  seven  kins  meeting  on 
equal  terms,  composed  the  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  at 
that  period  of  tlieir  history.  Among  these,  occasional  '^old  men" 
of  particular  ability  loom  up  as  leading  advisers.  But  no  perma- 
nent general  office  of  an  executive  nature  is  mentioned  ;  although 
even  occasional  braves  acquired  historical  prominence  through 
their  deeds  of  valor  and  of  sagacity.^ 

But,  while  the  organization  was  thus  amply  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  a  straggling  band,  Indian  worship  or  *^ medicine"  (as 
the  native  term  implies)  represented,  inside  of  that  organization, 
the  lingering  remains  of  what  we  have  already  suggested  to  be 
the  oldest  aboriginal  clusters  of  society.  Corresponding  to  the 
four  original  kins  of  the  QQuicli^,  to  the  four  leading  days  of  the 
calendar  with  the  traditions  attached  to  their  origin,  we  find 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  that  perioii  four  chief  medicine 
men,  or  '^  old  men,"  who  at  the  same  time  are  ^^  carriers  of  the 
God."3' 

M«<  Tenurt  of  Lands**  (P. 398  and  880,  Notes  21  and  22).  In  addition  to  the  authoritiefl 
quoted  there,  I  refer  to :  Gomara  C^Conquiata  dt  Africa  **  Vedia  I,  p.  431).  "  y  dicen  que  no 
trajeron  sefiores,  sino  capitanee.^  Jdem  p.  433.  '*  De  los  reyea  de  M^Jico").  Motolinia 
(**  Epistola  pro^mial/*  p.  5).  **  aunque  Re  snbe  que  estos  Mexicanos  fUcron  los  post- 
reros,  j  que  no  tuvieron  penores  principales,  mas  de  que  se  gobernaron  por  capitanes." 
—Menditta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXl  V,  p.  148).  **  Diren  que  el  ^J^rcito  niexicano  trajo  por  cau> 

dillos  6  capitaiies  diex  principalea  que  los  regian Entre  estos  eligioron,  luego 

oomo  hicieroii  su  asiento,  por  rey  y  principal  senor  k  Tenuch.'*  Tarquemada.  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  I,  p.  78;  cap.  XII,  pp.  94  and  95). 

The  fact  of  the  election  of  the  ^rgi  so-called  **King"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  evidence  of  it  is  needed,  is  proof  enough  that,  previous 
to  it,  the  government  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  least,  not  raonarchicnl.  The  words  of 
Torqncniada.  (p.  94,  vol.  I.)  '*  Dicese,  que  aviendo  pasado  veinte  y  siete  anos,  que  se 

govemaban  en  comnn,  los  unos,  y  los  otros,  les  tomd  gana  de  eligir  Rey "  are 

plain  enough. 

Aside  fVom  the  "leaders'*  (candillos)  of  the  Kins  ft^quently  mentioned,  occasionnl 
war-chiefi*  or  directing  braves  turn  up  during  this  period  of  their  wandering  existence. 
Thus,  a  chief  whom  they  called  *'Mexi*'  is  mentioned  by  Acotta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV. 
p.  4«0).  Sahngun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138  and  139).  Hererra  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap. 
X.  p.  60);  and  another  very  famous  warrior,  ^'Hnmnnng  Bird."  (Iluitzilihuitl)  led 
the  Mexicans  during  their  tVay  with  the  valley-tribes  at  Chapultepec,  losing  his  life  in 
the  sally  by  which  they  broke  through  their  buirounding  enemies.  Durdn  (Cap  III,  p. 
27;  IV,  SO).  Acosta  (Lib.  VIl,  cap.  V,  p.  463).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  82;  IV, 
p.  84;  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXII,  p.  289).  Vetancurt  (Parte  I  la,  Tnit.  lo,  cap.  IX,  p.  2H1 ;  cap. 
X.  p.  2US  and  266).  Granado*  y  Galvez  {Tarde  Quinta,  p.  151).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  en  p. 
XII.  p.  97;  cap.  XIII,  p.  110;  cap.  XIV,  p.  116,  124;  cap.  XV.  p.  130  and  131).  He  affirms 
that  **  Humming  Bird"  was  the  first  "  Ring  of  tlie  Mexicans,'*  which,  however,  is  ex- 
preasl3*  disproved  by  other  authors. 

*7  TtzozoMoe  {**Cr6niea**  cap.  I,  p.  6),  mentions  the  four  old  men  who  carried  the  so. 
called  alster  of  Hultzilopochtli,  **y  k  esto  dijo  Tlamacazqui  Hultzilopochtli  &  los  viejois 
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It  seemd  to  indicate,  that  as  relics  of  four  very  ancient  kins,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  ("standing  over")  deference  was  paid  to 
tliem,  implying  a  voice  and  vote  in  tlie  councils  of  the  tribe.^ 

que  la  Bolian  traer  cargada,  (qae  se  llamavan  Qaaahtlonqiietzqne,  y  Axoloa  el 
aegiindo,  y  el  tercero  Unmatlo  Tlnmacafiqui  Cnanhcoatl,  y  el  ciiarto  Ococaltzln'*).  (Cap. 
III.  p.  8),  at  Chaptiltepec  **y  alii  les  habid  Hiiitzilopochtli  ft  los  sacerdotes,  que  boo 
nombrados  Teomamuqaes,  cargadores  del  dlos,  que  cran  CuanhUoqnetsqui,  Axoloa, 
Tlnmacazqui  y  Aococaltztn,  i  entos  cargadores  de  ef«te  idolo,  Ilaroados  sacerdotes,  les 
dijo.'*— Dtfrdn  (Cap.  III.  p.  21).    LlegadoB  a  aquel  Ingar  de  Pazeuaro,  vl^iidolc  tan 

apncible  y  alegre,  consuUaron  ft  au  dioa  los  aacerdotes  y  piili^ronle : el  dios 

Vitzilopochtli  i-eapondld  ft  sua  sacerdoteH,  eu  auenoa  ..."  These  words  repeat  thoro- 
selves  almost,  Peveral  times  in  cap.  IV.  V,  and  VI.  Finally  he  is  very  positive,  (Cap. 
VI,  p.  46),  "con  los  quatro  ayos  de  Vitzilr.pochtli,  loa  qnalea  le  vian  visiblemente  y  lo 
hablaban,  quo  se  llamauan  Cuauhtloquetzqui,  el  segundo  Ococatl  el  tercero  Chachnlaitl 
y  el  cuarto  Axoloua^  los  qualos  eran  como  ayos,  pudrcs,  amparo  y  reparo  de  aquelia 
gente,''  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV,  p.  459),  **Con  esto  salieron  Ueuando  ft  su  ydolo 
metido  en  una  area  de  Juncos,  la  qual  lleuavan  quatro  Sucerdotes  principHles,  con 
quien  el  so  communiCHva,  y  dezia  en  secreto  ios  succeAsos  de  su  camino  auisandole^  lo 
que  les  aula  de  suceder,  dandolea  leye:*,  y  ensenandolos  ritos  y  ceremonias.  y  saori* 
flcios.  No  se  mouian  un  punto  sin  parecer  y  mandato  deste  ydolo.''  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  II,  cap.  X,  p.  00).  "Llevaron  este  Idolo  en  una  Area  de  Juucia  en  bombros  de 
quatro  Sacerdotes,  los  quales  ensenuban  los  KItos.  i  Sacriflcios.  1  daban  Leies,  i  sin  au 
parecer  no  se  movian  en  nada."  Besides  these  specifically  and  exclusively  Mexican 
sources,  to  which  others  will  be  added  herealter,  the  fact  of  tliese  ft>nr  chief-me<llcine 
men  "tlamacazqui"  {torn  "tiama"— medicine-man,  (ATu/lita  II,  p.  125),  is  proven  by 
authors  who  rather  incline  to  the  tezcucan  side.  Torquemoda  (Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  78), 
"y  ordend,  que  quatro  de  ellos,  fucsen  sus  minintros,  para  lo  qual,  fUeron  nombrados 
Quauhcohuatl,  ApanecatI,  Tezcucohuatl,  Chimalman,"  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXI,  p.  II,  but 
especially  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  205).  "  De  los  primeros  Mcxicanos,  que  viniei*on  ft  c^tas 
Tlerras.  sabemos,  que  no  traxeron  Rci,  ni  otro  Caudillo  particular  (contra  1o«  que 
tienen,  6  aflrman  lo  contrario)  sino  que  venian  regidos  de  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros 
del  Dcmonio;  sobre  cuios  honibros  venia  la  Imagen  del  Dios  Jluitzilupuchtli,  y  ft  loa 
consejos,  y  determinaciones  de  estos  mlnistros  oran  obedecientea."  The  motyt  explicit 
of  all,  however,  is  again  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  03).  At  tlie  death  of  Iluitziton, 
"  y  aqui  fu^  dondo  empezaron  las  embustes  de  los  viejos  y  sacerdotes  que  con  maa 
inmediacion  trataban  ft  Iluitziton;  porque,  6  concebido  ya  el  ambicioso  deaeo  de  que* 
darse  con  el  mando  del  pueblo,  6  para  disminiurle  ft  este  el  dolor  que  debia  caunarle 
tan  gran  p^rdida,  .  .  .  ."  (p.  94).  "  Esto  es  el  origen  de  la  famona  dcidad  Huiuilo- 
puehlli,"  (p.  00),  here  Veytia  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tezozomoc  reports  that  the  four 
prlet«t8  were  left  with  Malinalxochitl  in  Malinalco.  This  author  mentions  them  again 
at  Cliapultepoc,  *'  Cronita,"  (Cap.  lU,  p.  8).  Furtlier  on  (Cap.  XIII.  p.  102),  «'  Yo  me 
persuado  ft  que  es  distinto,  que  Ojelopan  y  sus  trea  compaueros  flieron  los  cuatro 
Tlaniacazquia  que  flngieron  el  embuste  del  rapto  de  Iluitziton,"  (p.  109).  he  says  thai 
the  "old  priests  "  oppot«ed  the  election  of  a  head-wor-chief  (**  rey  ")  **por  no  dejar  el 
mando."  (Also  Cup  XV,  p.  131.) 

It  results  from  these  ntatements,  that  the  four  "  Carriers  of  the  God"  indeed  exer- 
cit^cd,  or  at  least  riatnied  some  governmental  power.  In  tribal  society  such  power  can 
only  come  through  some  i'ta,  hence  the  four  '*  me<li(:ine-men  *'  represented  four  very  old 
chuiH  or  relationships,  whose  names  even  may  have  been  loAt,  whereas  the  former 
power  ** stood  over/*  in  the  form  of  a  participation  of  "medicine"  or  worship  in  the 
tribal  hurtinoss.  I  here  recall  the  important  utterance  of  Boiurini  ("  Idea,*^  pp.  Ill  and 
112  of  §XVI),  *'coino  fu<^  costumbre  de  los  Indios  poner  muy  pocas  Fignraa  en  los 
mapns.  baxo  de  cuya  sombra  se  hallan  numerosos  Pueblo*,  y  gentes;  y  aasi  dichoa 
siete  Tult^cos,  cuyos  nombres  reHcre  el  mencionada  Don  Fernando,  se  enliende  haver 
sldo  biete  priucipales  Cabezas  de  dilatados  Parentescos,  que  M  eacondian  bmxo  los 
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When  the  Mexicans,  thus  constituting  a  migratory  cluster  of 
kins,  reached  the  present  central  valley  of  Mexico,  they  found  it 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  language  as  their 
own,  though  dialectically  varied.  The  arrival  of  the  new-comers 
was  to  those  who  had  already  settled,  a  matter  of  either  war  or 
of  adoption.  Adoption  became  very  difficult,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  number  of  the  immigrants  as  of  the  rivalry  between  already 
settled  tribes.  Therefore  the  Mexicans  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
until  at  last  the  straggling  remnant  found  a  shelter  on  some  dry 
patches  protruding  from  the  marsh  along  which  the  other  tribes 
had  formed  their  settlements. 

This  settlement  occurred  about  196  years  previous  to  the  Span* 
ish  conquest,  and  it  limits  therefore  the  time,  within  which  the 

nombres  de  t iis  Conductores."  What  the  nnfortunnte  Italian  Cavaliere  here  says  of  the 
Toltecs,  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Nahuatl  stock,  and  liears  also  on 
the  fonr  '-Carriers  of  the  God,"  under  discussion. 

Vefftia  affirms  (Cap.  XIII,  p.  110.  lib.  II},  that  after  the  election  of  the  Huitzilihuitl 
mentioned  In  my  note  36,  the  god  Huitzflopochtli  "  did  not  dare  to  claim  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people."  Is  this  an  indication  to  the  eifect  that  the  four  "  priests"  exer- 
cised a  military  command  ? 

Beferring  to  note  39,  concemlnff  the  fonr  names  of  the  years  and  leading  days  in  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  Calendars,  and  their  probable  connection  witli  as  many 
very  ancient  kinshipjs,  I  beg  leave  to  add  here  some  additional  data  in  regard  to  tiie 
singular  part  played  by  the  number  four,  in  Central  American  and  Mexican  mythology 
and  earliest  tradition.  In  note  37, 1  have  already  alladed  to  tlio  four  original  pairs,  as 
mentioned  by  the  **  Popol-  Vuh  "  as  well  as  bv  Sahagun,  Previous  to  the  ci-eation  of  Uie 
fonr  men,  the  **  Popol- Vuk"  has  the  following  remarkable  passage:  (Part  III,  cap.  I, 
pp.  195-197),  **  In  Paxtl'and  in  Cayali,  as  tliis  place  is  called,  there  came  the  ears  of 
yellow  and  of  white  com.  These  are  the  names  of  the  barbarians  ( ?  Chic  ip),  who 
went  after  subsistence :  the  fox  (Yac),  the  wolf  (UtiU)  the  parrot  (Qel),  and  the  raven 
(Hoh),  four  barbarians  ( ?)  who  brought  them  the  news  of  the  ears  of  yellow  corn  and 
of  white  corn  which  grew  In  Paxil,  and  who  showed  them  the  road  to  Paxil."  **  There 
they  found  at  last  the  nourishment  which  went  into  the  flesh  of  man  made,  of  man 
formed,  this  was  his  blood,  it  became  the  blood  of  man,  this  corn  which  went  into  him 
by  the  care  of  him  who  engenders  and  of  him  who  gives  being.*'  This  QQuich^  tale  of 
/tmr  animals  or  *' barbarians  "  (the  latter  is  an  intcrpi*etation  of  Mr.  Brasseur,  since 
"chicop"  signifles  simply  a  beaut)  caiTying  the  material  out  of  which  man  was  made, 
also  finds  an  equivalent  in  Mexican  traditions,  as  reported  by  Sahagnn  (Lib.  X,  cap. 
XXIX,  §  12,  p.  140),  of  four  wise  men  who  remained  in  the  eaithly  paradise  of  *'  Tamo- 
anchan"  inventing  there  ** Judicial  nstrolo^y^  and  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams. 
They  composed  the  account  of  the  days,  of  the  nights,  of  the  hours,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  time,  which  were  kept  while  the  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs,  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of 
the  Chichimecs  mled  and  goveimed."  **Tamoanchnn"  as  paradise,  Is  strictly  equiva- 
lent to  <* Paxil  in  CayaU"  of  the  QQuiche.  The  tradition  of  the  four  '*TutulXiu" 
among  the  maya  of  Yucatan,  may  also  i>e  clasRed  among  these  tales.  '*  Seriea  of 
Katunes,"  •'  Epochs  of  Maya  History:'  »•  This  is  the  Series  of  Katunes  in  Afaya."  C*hfio 
lai  u  Tzolan  Katunil  Ti  Afayab  ")  in  Mr.  Brasneur^s  ("  Relation  des  chases  du  Yucatan'*) 
also  in  /  L.  Stephens  ("  Travels  in  Yuc<stan,"  Vol.  II,  p.  4<>5,  api>endix.)  Also  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXVII,  pp.  222.  224). 

"  Tylor  ("  Early  HUtory  of  Mankind,*'  Edition  of  1878,  p.  168),  "  Super-stitio  "  or 
**  Standing  Over,"— the  German  "Aberglau  be"  in  the  sense  of ''what  has  remained." 
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organization  and  Institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  must  have 
readied  their  ultimate  development,  to  less  than  two  centuries.^ 

^^In  the  midst  of  canes  of  reeds"  the  remains  of  the  Mexican 
tribe  found  their  future  home  upon  a  limited  expanse  of  sod, 
which  even  their  enemies  on  the  mainland  seemed  to  regard  but 
as  a  spot  fit  to  die  upon.^^  Although  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
the  kins  themselves  remained  and  a  settlement  necessitated  at 
once  their  localization.  How  this  took  place,  can  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  native  chroniclers,  the  Dominican  monk, 
Fra3'  Diego  Duran. 

'^  During  the  night  following,  after  the  Mexicans  had  finished 
to  improve  the  abode  of  their  god,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lagune  being  filled  up  and  fit  for  to  build  thereon,  Vitzilopochtli 
spoke  unto  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  him:  ^'Say  unto  the 
Mexican  community  that  the  chiefs,  each  with  their  relatives, 
friends  and  connections,  should  divide  themselves  in  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  with  the  house  which  you  have  built  for  my  resting 
place  in  the  middle,  and  that  each  kin  might  build  within  its 
quarter  as  best  it  liked."  These  quarters  are  those  remaining  in 
Mexico  to  this  da}',  to  wit :  the  ward  of  San  Pablo,  that  of  San 
Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ward  of 
San  Sebastian.  At\;er  the  Mexicans  had  divided  into  these  four 
places  their  god  sent  word  to  them  that  they  should  distribute 
among  themselves  their  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name 
and  designate  particular  quarters  where  these  gods  should  be 
worshipped.  Thus  each  of  these  quarters  divided  into  many 
small  ones  according  to  the  number  of  idols  called  by  them 
Calpulteona,  which  is  to  say  god  of  the  quarter.  I  shall  not  re- 
call here  their  names  because  they  are  not  of  importance  to  his- 
tory, but  we  shall  know  that  these  quarters  are  like  unto  what  in 
Spain  they  call  a  collation  of  such  and  such  a  saint."^^ 

This  statement  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  expressing  gen- 

>*My  fl'iond,  Prof.  Ph.  Valeotini,  of  New  York,  has  in  hand  the  etudy  of  Central 
American  Chronology  i>roper.  as  well  as  Mexican.  In  his  latest  work  **  The  Mexi- 
can  Calendar  ttone*'  (published  first  In  Geimnn  as  a  "Lecture/*  and  afterwaixls  in  No. 
71,  of  the  "  Proceeding*  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society**),  he  has  given  a  general 
idea  of  his  researches,  but  not  any  details  yet  about  their  results.  If,  therefore,  I  here 
admit  1325,  A.  I),  as  about  the  date  of  the  so-called  "foundation"  of  TenuchtlUan- 
Mexico,  it  is  subject  to  correction  by  him. 

<•  DurAn  (Cap.  IV,  p,  32),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61). 

«> "  Tenure  of  Land*  "  (p.  400.  note  29,  and  p.  402,  notes  82  and  S3).  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  quoted.  1  refer  to  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61),  and  Samutl 
Purchaa  (••  Hi*  PUffrimage»»  1025,  Part  III,  lib.  V.  cap.  IV,  p.  1006). 
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uine  aboriginal  traditions,  notwithstanding  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Fray  Joan  de  Torqnemada,  to  impugn  its  truthfulness  and 
consequently  its  validity ,^3  jt  results  from  it  that  while  the  kins, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  history  are  distinctly  iden- 
tified here  with  the  "calpuUi,"  are  settling,  "as  best  they  liked ;" 
the  creation  of  four  geographical  divisions,  composed  each  of  a 
number  of  kins,  is  attributed  here  to  the  influence  of  worship  or, 
as  we  have  already  termed  it,  of  *^  medicine."  This  connects 
those,  who  subsequently  became  the  four  "Indian  wards"  of 
Mexico,  with  the  four  "carriers  of  the  gods"  already  mentioned, 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  considered  a  reminiscence  of  the  four 
original  relationships.  Of  these  the  sections  mentioned  appear 
like  a  shell,  geographically  enclosing  a  number  of  settled  kins. 
The  supposition  is  not,  therefore,  devoid  of  interest  that  they 
ma}'  have  represented  brotherhoods  of  kins,  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  warfare.  If  now  we  substitute  for  kin  the  term  ''^gens*' 
adopted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  those  hrotlierhooda  necessarily  appear  in 
the  light  of  as  many  ^^  phratries,"*^ 

The  time  of  this  occurrence  seems  almost  to  coincide  with  a 
division  (already  indicated  as  in  progress)  of  the  original  Mexican 
band  into  two  sections.  It  now  culminated  in  the  secession  of  a 
part  of  the  tribe  and  its  settlement  apart  from  the  main  body, 
though  not  far  away  from  it  and  within  the  lagune  also.  While 
the  "  place  of  thC'Stone  and  prickly  pear"  (Tcnuchtitlan)  remained, 
virtually,  ancient  Mexico,  the  seceding  group  founded  the  Pueblo 
of  Tlatilulco  as  an  in<lependent  community  at  the  very  door  of 
the  former.  It  appears  as  its  rival  even  until  forty-eight  years 
previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest.^^ 

«*  **  Tenure  of  Lands**  (p.  402,  notes  32  and  83). 

^Morgtm  C*^ncimt  Sotiety"  Part  H,  cap.  Ill,  p.  88)  "The  phratry  is  a  brother- 
hood, as  the  term  Imports,  and  a  natural  growth  fVom  the  organization  into  gente?.  It 
is  an  organic  nnion  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tribe,  for  certain 
common  objects.  These  gentes  were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmen- 
tation of  an  original  gens.''  If  we  recnU  the  manner  in  which  the  fonr  **  quarters  "  or 
Mexico  first  appeared,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  analogy  with  phratries  is  indeed 
striking.  Compare,  ^*Art  of  War  "  (p.  101,  and  note  22,  and  pp.  120, 121,  and  notes  97,  99, 
100,  and  101),  In  "  Tenure  of  Lawfe"  (pp.  400  and  (401),  I  haye  rather  lavorrd  the  view 
that  these  four  were  "calpulli "  which  subsequently  segregated  into  minor  quarters  or 
'barrios."  I  now  correct  this,  havmg  become  convinced  tliat  the  so-called  minor 
quarterM  already  exitied  at  the  time  of  aettlement  {compare  notes  37  and  41). 

**  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  180),  mentions  a  division  into  bat  two  '*  barrios ' 
in  course  of  time  through  increase  of  population.  "  Despues  andando  el  tiempo  y 
multiplicandose  el  puel>lo  y  creciendo  la  vecindad,  hizdsse  esta  ciudad  dos  barrios  6  dos 
ciudades,*'  IxiUUochUl  ("  Hist,  de$  ChichimJ*  Cap.  p.  72),  mei-ely  states  they  were 
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It  is  much  to  be  regi'etted  that  our  information  on  this  point 
is  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  as  not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
whether  several  entire  kins  separated  from  the  rest  to  form  the 
new  tribe,  or  whether  fragments  of  kins  only  composed  the  se- 
cessionists. In  fact  even  the  cause  of  the  division  is  stated  in 
such  a  varied  and  contradictory  manner,  that  we  must  withhold 
any  expression  of  positive  views  on  the  subject. 

Without  losing  sight  altogether  of  tiie  tribe  of  Tlatilulco,  we 
still  must  devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Te« 
nuchtitlan,  in  which  we  recognize  the  ancient  Mexicans  proper. 
The  number  of  kins  composing  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their 

divided  in  two  '*  bands,"  without  saying  why  and  how  this  division  occurred.  Durdn 
(Cap.  V,  p.  43), '"  Ilecha  esta  division  y  piiestos  ya  en  su  drden  y  conclerto  de  barrios, 
algunos  de  los  viejos  y  ancianos,  entondiendo  merecian  mas  de  lo  que  les  daban  y  que 
no  se  les  lutcia  nqueila  honra  que  merecian,  se  amotinaron  y  determinaron  ir  a  bnscmr 
nuevo  asiento,  y  andando  por  entre  aqueUos  carri^ales  y  espadafiales  allaron  nna  al» 
barrada  pequeiia,  y  daudo  noticia  delta  a  hus  aliados  y  amigos  To^ronse  &  hacer  allt  asi- 
ento, el  qual  lugar  se  Ilnmaba  Xaltelulli  y  el  qual  lugar  agora  Uamamos  Tlatilulco,  ques 
el  barrio  de  Santingo.  Los  viejos  y  priucipales  que  all!  se  pasauan  fu^ron  quatro;  el 
uno  dellos  se  llamaba  Atlaquauitl.  ol  segundo  Iluicto,  el  torccro  Opoclitli,  el  quarto 
Atlacol.  Estos  quatro  scnores  se  dtvidieron  y  apartaron  de  los  demas  y  se  fu^ron  & 
vivir  ft  oste  lugar  del  Tlatilulco,  y  sogan  opinion  tenidos  por  hombres  inquietos  y  re- 
voltosos  y  de  ranlas  intencioues,  porque  desdo  el  dia  que  alii  se  pasaron  nunca  tnvi- 
oron  paz  ni  se  llevaron  bien  con  sus  hermanos  los  mexicanos;  la  qual  inquletud  a  ido 
de  mano  en  mano  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  pues  siempre  a  auido  y  ay  bandos  y  rancor  entre 
los  unos  y  los  otros."    Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Vill,  p.  468),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib. 

II,  cap.  XII,  p.  02),  both  are  but  concise  repetitions  or  the  above.    Torquemada  (Lib. 

III,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  294  and  2:6),  opposes  both  Acosta  and  Herrera,  as  well  as 
the  "  Codex  Ramirez,"  and  substitutes  a  story  about  voluntary  settlement  of  the  Tlati- 
lulca  on  a  sandy  patch  near  by,  but  apart  ft'ora  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  old 
grudge  or  feud  already  mentioned.  Tliere  is  but  little  difference  between  this  version 
and  the  preceding,  the  act  nf  secession,  in  both,  being  voluntary.  One  singular  fact  is 
mentioned  by  Vetancurt  {Fart  II,  trat.  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  269),  namely:  that  the  Tlatilulca 
made  a  market-place  for  both  parties.  Otherwise  (p.  257),  he  concurs  with  Torquemada. 
OranadoB  y  Oalvez  (Tarde  (ia,  p.  174),  after  saying  that  both  "eran  deudos  y  parientas 
unos  con  otios"  adds  '*  whether  this  division  proceeded  f^om  past  quarrels,  or  out  of 
the  inconinioditio8  which  they  suffered  among  canes  and  reeds;  it  is  certain  that  they 
divided  peaceably  .  .  ."  Kej^fia(Lib.II,  cap.  XV,  pp.  135  and  US),  reporting  on  all  the  va* 
rious  traditions  about  the  foundation  of  Tlatilulco,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
**  nobles  "  retired  to  Tlatilulco,  whereas  the  "  common  people  '*  remained  at  Mexico. 
Clarigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  178),  agi-ees  with  Veytia  In  reganl  to  the  real  Import  of 
the  fables  told  concerning  the  ancient  feuds  among  the  migrntory  band,  but  (Cap.  XVU, 
pp.  187  and  188),  he  accepts  the  version  that  these  old  dissensions  were  tlie  oauscs  of 
the  final  divif^ion. 

I  have  not  been  able,  yet,  to  find  whether  the  seceding  Tlatilulca  formed  one  kin,  or 
one  brotherhood  of  kins,  or  whether  they  were  discontented  fractions  of  kins  remov- 
ing. Had  Vetancurt  given  us  the  namet  of  the  **  barrios  "  of  Tlatilulco,  we  might  pos- 
sibly infer  something  from  them.  As  it  is,  the  fact  of  the  four  *'  principals  "  mentioned  by 
Durin,  seems  to  indicate  four  kins,  or  rather  (perhaps)  fk'actions  tVom  Ibur  kins,  whom 
want  of  space  probably  caused  to  remove.  They  may  have  been  crowded  out,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  feeling  of  Jealousy  and  rivalry  spnmg  up  of  which  the  authorities 
speak  both  freely  and  frequentiy.    See  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135). 
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settlement  is  not  stated,  bat  while  some  sources  mention  twenty 
chiefs  as  composing  the  original  council  of  the  tribe,  others  speak 
of  bat  ten  leaders.  This  might,  according  to  the  view  taken, 
indicate  in  both  instances  ten  kins,  or  twenty  in  the  former  and  ten  in 
the  latter.  At  any  rate  the  number  is  larger  than  that  originally 
composing  the  tribe,  thus  showing  that  the  segmentation  so  char- 
acteristic of  tribal  society  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  had  already 
begun.  Of  the  government  of  the  tribe  Clavigero  says :  "  The 
whole  nation  was  under  a  senate  or  college  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men."^^    No  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  a  head-war-chief 


*'  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  190).     Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  04.    Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XXII.  pp.  M9, 290,  and  291).    Durdn  (Cap.  VI,  p.  47). 

It  is  (lifflciilt  to  aacertain  the  actnal  nnin)>er  of  kins  composiiifr  the  Mexican  tribe  at 
at  that  time.  The  nainljer  of  chiefs  and  their  namea  are  variously  stated.  Durdn 
(Cap.  VI,  p.  47),  mentions  six  chiefs  and  four  priests.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148),  mentions  ten  chiefs.  The  *'  Codex  Mendoza  **  also  says  ten  chiefs  (Tab.  I.  Vol.  I, 
KiDf^sborough).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p,  190.  note  r).  mentions  twenty.  It  Is  in* 
teresting  to  compare  the  names,  also  those  of  the  twenty  leaders  of  Torquemada  (Lib 
II,  cap.  III,  p.  83),  with  those  of  the  twenty  **  barrios''  of  Vetancurt. 


Durdn. 

Mendieta. 

Acacitli, 

AeocitU, 

Tenoch, 

Tentu-h, 

Weci. 

Tecineiitl, 

Akuexotlt 

Auexotl, 

Ocelopan, 

OceUtpan^ 

Te^ncaMlf 

Qnahpnn, 
Xomimitl, 

C  liiauhtloquetzqnl, 
Ococal. 

Xocoyal, 

Chachalaitl, 

Xiuhcnqui. 

Axoloua. 

Atotutl. 

Torquemada. 

Clavigero. 

''JSarHoi^ofVei' 
ancurt. 

Acneitliy 

AeaeUHy 

Tzapotia, 
Hueniiecalco, 

Tenoca, 

Tenoch, 

\nfuicafzin, 

Nanacatzin, 

Tocpancaltitlan, 

Ahuexotl^ 

Ahuexotl, 

Cihiiatcocaltilan, 

OcelojMn. 

Ocflopan^ 

Yopico. 

Tfi;acotetl, 

TtzncntU 

Teocaltitlan, 

Xomimitl, 

Xomimitl, 

Tiaxllpan, 

Qvefttzinf 
Aiuhcac^ 

Qftentzin, 
XiuhcaCy 

Teqiiicaltitlon, 

At]  urn  pa. 

Axolohua, 

AxolohuOf 

Tlacacomoco, 

TliilalH, 

Tlaliila. 

A  man  ale  o, 

Tzontliyayaiih, 

Tzoniligagaiiti, 

Tepetitlan, 
Atlznpan, 

Tuzpan, 

Tochpan, 

Tetepan, 

Tet«v>an, 

Xihnitengo, 

Cozca, 

CoZCMtl, 

Tequixqiiipan, 

AhHtl, 

Alzin. 

Mecallitlan, 

AchitomecatI, 

Achitomecatl, 

Xoloo.o, 

Acohiintl, 

Acuhiitl, 

Chirhlmccapan, 

Mimich, 

MImirh, 

Copolro, 

Tfzca. 

Tezcatl. 

Tejscatzoneo. 

I  have  italicized  such  names  as  are  alike.  We  see  that  of  the  ten  chiefs  named  by 
Duran  and  Mendieta,  six  are  also  named  by  the  two  other  authorities.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  hardly  any  concordance  between  these  names  of  chiefs  and  those  of 
the  Mexican  *■  barrios." 

If  it  were  known  to  us  whether,  in  this  case,  each  **  chief"  represented  a  kin  only, 
or  whether  Dur4n,  Tezozorooc,  and  Mendieta  alone  indicated  the  true  number,  we 
could  or  might,  of  course,  determine  the  number  of  the  calpuUi.  That  the  chief  ia 
used  to  denote  his  kinship  in  the  old  authors  is  distinctly  stated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVII, 
p.  224).  This  chapter  relates  the  mission  of  sixty  "  wizards  "  ("  brnjos  "•'*  hechiceros,") 
sent  by  the  chief  **  Montezuma  Ilhuiuamina"  (the  first  *'  stem  or  wrathy  chief"  of  thai 
name),  to  an  old  woman  or  goddess  purported  to  be  "  Huitzilopochtli's  "  mother.  Ar- 
rived before  the  old  hag  (as  she  is  described),  she  inquires  of  them  for  her  son  and  for 
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as  yet;  this  peculiarly  military  office  was  not  yet  established  in 
permanence.  However,  there  are  indications  that  one  executive 
chieftain  for  tribal  affairs  may,  at  least  rudimentarily,  have  ex- 
isted namely :  the  "Snake-woman"  (cihuacohuatl).  But  the  attri- 
butes of  this  office  did  not  assign  to  it  any  marked  prominence.^* 
The  position  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  abopt  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one.  With  barely 
sufficient  sod  to  dwell  upon,  blockaded,  so  to  say,  by  powerful 
tribes  along  the  lake  shore ;  with  the  independent  cluster  of 
Tlatilulco,  jealous  and  threatening,  within  an  arrow-shot  of  its 
homes,  it  was  forced  into  a  peculiar  attitude  of  military  defence. 
The  elements  for  a  warlike  organization  were  contained  in  the 
autonomous  kins,  which  were  grouped  into  the  still  larger  cluster 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  all  together  composing  the  trit>e.  The 
leaders  were  found  in  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins.  But  the 
state  of  insecurity  then  prevailing  required  an  office  whose  in- 
cumbent should  be  in  constant  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  tribe.  This  was  plainly  within  the  scope  of  tribal  society ; 
such  functions  had  already  been  exercised  previously,  in  times  of 
particular  need.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
with  a  permanent  settlement,  permanence  of  the  charge  became  a 
necessity.^^ 

the  seven  chiefs  "  which  seven  went  for  leaders  of  each  quarter  ^  (p.22i).  The  wizards 
reply  (among  other  things) :  **  Great  and  powerful  Lady  ( ?)  we  have  neither  seen,  nor 
spoken  to,  the  chiefs  of  the  calpyiett^  Judging  from  this,  the  original  number  of  them 
was  ten^  and  it  is  presumable  that  if  such  was  the  case  they  were  the  war-chiefi, 
whereas  the  others  were  more  properly  the  administrative  officers  analogous  to  the 
**$aehemt**  of  the  Iroquois.  (Compare  Idorgnn,  "  Ancient  Society,**  Part  II,  cap.  11,  pp. 
71, 72,  and  73.  Cap.  IV,  p.  114.  Cap.  V,  pp.  129, 130,  etc.,  etc.,  to  148).  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  again  In  a  subsequent  note. 

«•  The  office  of  *'  Cihuacohuatl  **  is  very  old.  IxtUlxochUl  ("  ROaeionf'^  **  Segunda 
J7e{ae<on,"  pp.  323  and  32(),  after  speaking  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Tolters,  men> 
tions  "Ziuhcoatr*  tambien  ano  de  los  cinco  capltanes  Inferiores"  as  discoverer  of 
Jalisco.  Confirmed  (the  last  mention  excepted)  by  Torqu^mada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
37).  Veytia  (Lib.  L  csp.  XXII,  p.  220).  The  "  Codtx  Mendoza"  (Plate  II  In  Vol.  I  of 
Lord  Klngsborongh),  represents  the  first  regular  head-war«hief  of  the  Mexicans, 
"  Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtlf)  with  a  head  and  face  of  a  woman  and  snake  sni^ 
mounting  his  own  head  or  ratlier  the  forehead,  whereas  the  **  name  **  proper  stands,  as 
usual,  behind  the  occiput.  The  expanatory  note  thereto  (Vol.  VI,  p.  8),  says:  **Tlie 
first  figure  probably  denotes  that  Acamapichtii,  before  he  was  elected  king,  i>ossessed 
the  title  of  CihuacohuotI,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when  Mexico  altera 
wards  became  a  Monarchy  this  title  was  retained.'' 

«7  Durdn  (Cap.  V,  pp.  43  and  44).  Aco$ta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  8,  p.  468).  fferrem  (Dee. 
Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  82).  Torqu^mada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  96).  *'  The  cansa  of  hit 
election  was  the  increase  In  numbers,  and  their  being  surrounded  by  enemies  mho 
made  war  upon  them  and  damaged  them.**  "  La  causa  de  sn  eleccion,  fUe,  aver  cre- 
cldo  en  numero,  y  estir  mui  rodeados  de  Enemigos,  que  les  hacian  guerra,  y  afilglaa.'* 
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Therefore,  near  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  about  thirty  years  after  the  Bettlement  of  Mexico,  the  office 
of  "chief  of  men"  (Tlacatecuhtll)  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished.'*^ This  is  commonly  heralded  as  the  creation  of  monarchy, 
thus  abolishing  the  basis  of  organization,  or  tribal  society  itself. 
It  is  however  overlooked  that  only  an  office  was  created,  and  not 
a  hereditary  dignity  with  power  to  rule.**®  Its  first  incumbent, 
"Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtii),  was  duly  elected,  and  so 
were  his  successors.***  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Mexican 
family  itself  was  so  imperfectly  constituted  as  to  preclude  the 
notion  of  a  dynasty,  and  it  was  therefore,  as  we  shall  further  estab- 
lish, to  the  "  kin  "  that  the  so-called  succession  or  rather  the  choice 
was  limited.*^    We  do  not  know,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  guess,  which 

Vtytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  1A9;  cap.  XXI,  pp.  186  and  187).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  I,  pp.  190  and  191).    It  was  a  military  measure. 

^The  dates  are  Tarioiisly  giveii.  Durdn  (Cap.  VI,  p.  63).  aays  1864,  or  rather  he 
states  that  **  Hahdftil  of  Reeds  '*  died  at  the  age  of  60,  and  that  his  death  occurred  1404. 
He  had  been  elected  when  20  years  old,  thei*erore  forty  years  previous  to  the  latter 
date,  or  in  1364,  A.  D.  Veianeurt  (Parte  Ila,  trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270),  f^ays  3d  of  Hay, 
1361,  or  1368.  According  to  Sdkagun,  and  trom  his  lists  of  Hexicnn  '^Kings''  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  I,  pp.  268-871),  it  would  be  about  1369,  but  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  280),  he  say  a 
he  was  elected  in  1384.  Veytia  (qaoting  also  Carlos  de  Siguenza)^  says  (Lib.  1 1,  cap.  XXI, 
pp.  186  and  188),  1361.  Clavigero  (Lib.  III.  cap.  I,  p.  190.  Appendix  to  Ist  Vol.,  p.  M6. 
Vol.  II,  Sec'd  Dissertation,  Cap.  II,  p.  327).  says  1852.  MemHeia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIY, 
p.  148),  1375.  In  the  **  Seal  S^jtcutorin  "  (Col.  de  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  9),  a  date  1384  appears, 
bot  this  date  is  of  dODotful  origrin.  The  '*  Codex  TeUeriano-Remetuis**  (Vol.  I,  Kingsb., 
Plate  I.  and  Explanation,  Vol.  VI,  p.  134),  says  in  the  year  11.  cane,  (*' Acatl")  or  1390. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  {Voh  V.  cap.  VI,  p.  358),  1350.  Pro/,  ValentiniC*  The  Mexican  Calen- 
dar-Stone,'* p.  108),  13,  Acatl,  or  1376. 

In  regard  to  the  title  of  **  TlacatecuhtH  '*  compare  "  Art  of  War^^  (p.  123,  note  104). 
There  is  a  singular  analogy  l>etween  It  and  the  title  of  **  Qreai  War  ScMHer^^  giren  by 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  to  Its  head-war-chiefs  ('*  Ancient  Socieiyy^  p.  146).  Under 
**  men  *'  the  Mexicans  also  understood  **  braves.*'   Therefore  **  chief  of  the  braves  **  also. 

^In  a  general  way,  the  following  passages  are  interesting.  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIY, 
p.  498),  '*  because  in  these  times  the  brothers,  sons  of  the  King  inherited  one  another, 
although  IVom  what  I  have  noted  of  this  history,  there  was  no  heredity  nor  succession, 
but  that  only  those  which  the  electors  chose,  whether  brother  or  son,  nephew  or  cousin, 
in  the  second  degree,  of  him  who  died,  and  this  order  it  strllces  mo  they  carried  (on)  in 
all  their  elections,  and  so  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  clamor  and  pray  for  lord- 
ships  (*' senorios  ")  because  of  their  fathers  having  been  Kings  and  Lords  at  the  time 
of  their  inddelity  do  not,  as  I  understand,  justly  claim  (*'no  piden  Justlcia")*  For  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  law  there  wera  rather  elections  than  successions  and  Inherit- 
ances, in  all  kinds  of  lordships.''  I  shall  give  the  full  text  of  this  very  important 
passage  further  on.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358).  *"  Of  the  Mexican  re- 
public I  confess  this  manner  of  succession,  and  that  sometimes  they  were  elected  with- 
out regard  to  anything  save  their  personal  quallflcation." 

••  Sfihngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

*i  Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  pp.  498  and  499).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  358).  The  former  says  in  addition  to  what  is  quoted  in  note  49.  "  In  ail  the 
other  lordship  I  only  found  but  elections  and  the  will  of  the  electors,  and  thus  they  never 
could  fail  to  have  a  King  of  that  lineage,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  l>ecau8e  if  to- 
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was  the  particular  ^^calpulli"  of  Mexico  who  furnished  the  Mexi- 
can head- war-chiefs  down  to  1520  A.  D. 

Analogous  to  the  New  Mexican  pueblo,  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had,  from  that  time  on,  its  supreme  council  and  finally  two 
executive  head-chiefs ;  for  with  the  creation  of  the  military  office 
of  "chief  of  men,"  the  " Snake- woman "  rose  coiTespondingly 
in  importance.^3  No  change  in  that  organization  took  place  until 
the  Spanish  conquest  although  within  the  period  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (approximately)  thus  indicated,  we  find, 
at  three  distinct  epochs,  mention  of  virtual  changes  or  subversions 
of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 

The  first  one  of  these  critical  dates  agrees  with  the  third  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  time  when,  through  a  well  executed 
dash,  the  Mexicans  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Tecpanecas  on  the 
mainland. 

This  successful  move,  perhaps  originally  conceived  in  self- 
defence,  finally  brought  about  the  confederacy  of  the  "nahuatl" 
tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  of  Tlacopan.  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  first  picture  of  this  military  partnership,  as  drawn 
in  "Tenure  of  Lands."^  Still  the  event  deserves  special  men- 
day  Uiey  elected  the  brother,  to-morrow  they  elected  the  "  ^andson,  and  the  day  after 
the  nephew,  and  thus  they  went  through  the  whole  lineage  withont  any  end  "  This  It 
a  plain  description  of  the  succession  of  office  in  the  kin.  Torqiiemada  is  about 
equally  explicit,  and  this  agreement  between  two  authors  who  represent  antagonistlo 
tribal  traditions,  Ia  certainly  of  great  weight.  To  this  should  be  added  the  statement 
of  Sahagun  (Vol.  II,  p.  818),  "  and  (they)  selected  one  of  the  most  noble  ones  of  the 
lineage  (**linea")  of  the  lords  poet.**  Eren  the  series  of  contradictions  of  Zurita 
(**  Happortt  etc.,"  pp.  12-80).  contain  a  plain  description  (if  atteotively  studied)  of  suc- 
cession in  the  Icin.  and  not  in  the  family. 

*>  At  the  time  Francisco  Vasquex  de  Coroaado  reached  and  conquered  New  Mexico, 
its  sedentary  Indians  were  governed  by  a  council  of  old  men,  and  besides  they  had 
governors  and  captains.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Pedro  de  Catta^eda  y  Sagera, 
(**  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Cibola,  enirepritt  en  1540,*'),  who  went  with  Coronado  in  1540«  in 
the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Temaux-Compans,  ISSS  (Cap.  XI,  p. 61),  about  Tnscayan 
Cibola,  although  flatly  contradicted  again  by  himself  (Part.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  164),  in 
regard  to  Cibola.  7\nrquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XL.  p.  681),  mentions  the  "manddn" 
(commander)  and  after  him  what  he  calls  a  '*  crier  **  '*  y  despues  de  M,  ea  el  que  pre- 
gona,  y  avisa  las  cosas,  que  son  de  Kepublica,.y  que  se  ban  de  haeer  en  el  Pueblo." 
The  same  author  is  also  very  explicit  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XVII,  p.  S37),  when  he  distinctly 
states :  **  El  Goviomo  de  los  dol  Nuevo-Mexico  parece  de  Senado,  ii  de  Senorla,^  men* 
tioning  also  the  two  other  officers. 

For  the  actually  prevailing  govemmentnl  system  of  the  New-Mexican  Pueblos  the 
sources  are  very  numerous.  I  simply  refer  to  B.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  I,  pp.  516  and  A47), 
W.  W.  H.  Davia  ("  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  New- Mexico/"  1869,  p.  415,  note  4).  Oaoor 
Loew  {*"■  Lieutenant  Q.  Af.  Wheeler**  Zweite  Expedition  nach  Neu-Mexiko  und  Colorado, 
1874,*'  in  Petermann's  "  Oeographisehe  MittheUungen,**  Vol.  S2,  p.  SIS).  AU  the  other 
main  sources  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate. 

B*  Pp.  410, 417,  and  418,  and  notes  61  to  70  inclusive.   Also  note  4  of  tliis  paper.    In  ro* 
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tion  here,  because  of  its  unveiling,  so  to  say,  the  full  organization 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  as  ttiey  preserved  it  until  the  time  of 
their  downfall. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  spoils  gathered  from  the 
defeated  Tecpanecas,  and  of  the  establishment  of  regular  tribute, 
there  appear  the  following  war  captains  and  leaders  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  representatives  of  the  latter's  organization. 

The  "chief  of  men." 

Four  captains  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico. 

Tvcenty  war-chiefs  of  as  many,  kins  composing  the  tribe. 

One  chief  representing  the  element  of  worship,  or  "  medicine." 

The  "  Snake-woman."*^ 


gard  to  the  dnte  of  its  occnrrencet  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  p.  305),  says  about,  or  immediately 
after,  1431,  following  Braeseur  de  Botirbonrg,  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  261), 
1426,  JxtlOxockitl  {''HUt.  ChicMmeca,''  Cap.  XXXII,  p.  217),  also  1431,  Vtytia  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  165)  1431,  The  "  Codex  TeUeriano-RetnentU"  (Kiogsb.,  Vol.  I,  p.  7,  and  Vol. 
VI,  p.  136),  has  it  7,  *'  TochUl"  or  1404. 

*«  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  »i).  Besides  distributing  land  ^'Jnntaroente  con  daros  y  rep- 
aniros  las  tierras  que  aveis  ganado,  para  que  tengais  renta  pnra  el  sustento  de  vues- 
tros  estados  y  peri«onas  segun  el  rodrito  dellas,''  he  gave  tliem  *'  ditados  "  or  titles  *'  y 
(quiere)  haceros  sefiores  de  titnlo"(tlie  latter  would  be  to  make  them  noblemen).  I 
roust  advert  here  that "  ditado  o  titulo  de  honra  "  is  expressed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  **te<;uyotl"  "  tlatocazotl "  "raaui90tl"  (Afolina,  *' Focnbulario,'*  Part  I,  p.  46). 
These  words  however  mean  but,  respectively  **  chieftainship,"  "  spealcership,"  and 
'*  honor."  (the  latter  see  Molina  II,  p.  54).  all  of  them  terms  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  apply  to  prrsonal  merits  and  not  to  hereditary  privilege  among  the  Mexican 
aborigines.    Duran  then  proceeds  (p.  97)  to  give  these  titles  as  follows :  — 


Primeramente  &  su 

general  did 

por  ditado 

Ttacochpalcatlteeutli. 

A  Veue  Motencguma,  TIacaclelt«in  di6  por  ditado 

Tlacatecatl. 

A  Tlacauspan, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Ezunuacatl. 

A  Cufttlecoatl, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tlillancalqui. 

A  Veue^acan, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tejecacoactttl. 

A  Aztacoatl, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

T\)ctiiltecatl. 

A  Canaltzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Acoln'ttMCdtl. 

A  Txonpantsin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Hueitmctli. 

A  EpcoMuatzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

TemiUotzin. 

A  Citlalr^atzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tcrpanecatl. 

A  Tiaueloc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

CalmimelolcatL 

A  Ixcuetlatoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Mexicnlteuctlx. 

A  Cuauhtzitzimitl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Huitznatuttl. 

A  Xlconoc, 

d. 

p. 

d.     y  renombre, 

TepanccatltetictlL 

A  Tlazolteotl. 

d. 

p. 

d. 

QfieUtaltocatl. 

A  Axicyotzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Teuctlainacazqui. 

A  Ixanatliloc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Tlapaltecatl. 

A  Mecantzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Ctiauhpauacntl. 

A  Tenamnztll, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Coatecatl. 

A  Tzontemoc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Pantecatl. 

A  Tiacacochtoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Huteamecatl. 

To  these  he  adds  (pp.  98  and  99),  five  more,  namely:  Quauhnochtecutli,  Cuaithqui- 
ttuaeatly  YopicatUecutU,  CvUznauatl,  and  Jtcotecatl.  The  three  last  were  from  Cul- 
huacan.     Adding  to  this  the  **  chief  of  men ''  himself,  who  was  "  Flint-Sualte,"  ojl 
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The  existence  of  twenty  autooomous  consanguine  groups  is  thus 
revealed,  and  we  find   them  again  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest, 

"Obsidlon-SnAke"  {Itzcohuail)^  we  bave  twenty-flye  chiefs  in  aU.     Now  we  cannot 
Alii  to  notice:— 

(1).    "  Itzcohuatl,"  the  "  chief  of  men  *'  or  head-war-chief. 

(2j.    *' Tlacoohcalcatl,"  "  Tlacatecatl,"  '*  Exhuahaaciitl,'*  and  **  Cnanhnochtli,*'  the 
fonr  militMry  leaders  of  the  four  great  quaiters  (*' phratries**)  of  Tennch- 
titlan.    (See  "Art  of  Wary**  |>p.  120.  1:21,  and  132.  also  notes  97  to  101  inclnsiTe.) 
(3).    **Tlillancalqui'*—*'Man  of  tlie  black-house,**  a  chief  connected  with  **  medi- 
cine** or  worship,  as  I  »hall  horenfler  show.    He  was  rather  a  counsellor  or 
advisor,  than  a  captain,  as  Aeotta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441),  and  Rerrera 
(Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II.  cap.  XIX,  p.  75)  positively  state,  whereas  Durdn  (Cap.  XI, 
p.  100  asserts  the  religious  origin  of  his  office. 
(4).    "  Tlacacllel,"  who,  as  Durin  and  Tezosomoc  both  repeatedly  and  plainly 
assert,  was  the  snake-woman  or  "  Cihuacohuatl."    In  this  intance,  however, 
he  is  graced  with  the  title  of  "  man  of  the  house  of  darts  **  ('*  Tlacochcalcatl  **), 
and  thus  made  one  of  the  four  leaders  or  the  **  phratrtes."    This  is  an  evident 
mistake,  as  the  latter  title  belonged  to  Montezuma  (the  first,  or  **old  one*'}. 
Compare  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  II,  cap^.  XXXVI,  p.  140;  cap.  XLIIl,  p.  IM),  where 
he  is  called  '* captain-general**),  VeUtncurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XV,  p. 29(1), 
also  Durdn  (Lam.  8a,  Parte  la). 
(A).    Twenty  war-chiefs,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  the  warriors  of  one  kin  or 
calpulli,  hence  they  were  the  military  leaders  of  twenty  Mexican   kins. 
Betiides  the  indications  to  that  effect  Airnished  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  224), 
**  &  Ins  senor^s  de  los  cttlpuUs  no  los  vimos  ni  nos  habUron,"  aald  tlie  sor- 
cerers which  had  been  sent  to  Huitzilopocbtii's  mother,  after  she  had  asked 
them  about  the  chiefs  or  captains,  seven  m  nnml)er,  which  had  led  the  Mexi- 
cans originally,  (see  note  33).    Tezozomoc  (''CnSnica,"  Cap.  XV,  pp.24  and 
25),  while  corroborating  the  statements  of  Duraa  (with  the  exception  that  be 
omits  the  chief  **  MexicatUecutli,"  and  thui  gives  only  twenty-seven  chief- 
tains), inserts  the  fullowlng  explanation  about  these  twenty  (or  twenty-one 
after  I^urAn)  captains :  *' Alter  these  four  (the  fonr  first  ones),  go  the  Tiacanes, 
called  valorous  soldiers,  sumamed  captains.**    The  "Tiacan**  or  *'tiacanh,** 
properly  '*teachcauhtfn."  Elder  brother,  was  the  military  chief  of  each  *'  bar- 
rio **  or  *' calpulli,'*  therefore  of  each  kin  (**Art  of  FTiir,**  p.  119,  notes  91,92, 
and  93),  consequently  thexe  twenty  chieftains  represent  here  as  many  con- 
sanguine relationships  composing  the  tribe  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Durin  has  twenty-one  chiefs,  wherea*  we  assnme 
but  twenty,  according  to  Tezozomoc.    The  latter  omit^  *'  Mexicatl-teouUi  **  and,  perhaps 
properly  too.    This  word  signifies  but  **  Mexican  chief,**  in  general,  and  cannot  there- 
fore well  be  the  title  of  one  particular  leader,    it  recurs  occasionally  In  the  course  of 
Mexican  history.    Still,  this  is  only  a  suggestion  on  my  part,  for  the  mfitter  is  far  from 
being  proven.    Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  571)  mentions  ** Mexieali-aeheauktH ** 
among  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Quauhtemotzin  before  Cortes  on  the  day  after  the 
resistance  of  the  Mexicans  had  ended.    Again  Tezozomoc  mentions  two  chiefs  of  the 
same  title  **  Cuauliquiauacatl,"  as  alHO  does  Durin.    Now  this  would  be  Impossible, 
since  Tezozomoc  calls  the  second  one  of  that  name,  a  son  of  **  Cuauhnochtli.**    It  may 
be  now  that  the  latter  author  has  omitted  the  '*  Mexioatl«tecutli,**  and  that  "  Cuaob- 
quiauacatl'*  is  to  be  counted  but  once.    It  results  from  the  statements  of  Vetancnrt 
already  alluded  to,  that  there  were  twenty  Mexican  "  calpulli,**  consequently  there 
were  but  twenty  leaders  of  kins.    The  analogy  between  these  **  barrios"  and  the  chiefs 
of  Durin  and  Tezozomoc  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  for  the  three  chiefs  of 
Culhuacan  mentioned  by  the  latter,  we  have  also  three  barrios  of  **  Otomltes.**  there- 
fore, in  each  case  but  seventeen  origmal  kins  of  Mexicans  proper  ( Vetancurt  **•  Cr&- 
nica,**  Vol.  Ill,  p.  132). 
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while  their  last  vestiges  were  perpetuated  until  after  1690,  when 
Fray  Augustin  de  Vetancurt  mentions  four  chief  quarters  with 
their  original  Indian  names,  comprising  and  subdivided  into  twenty 
"barrios."  Now  the  Spanish  word  "Barrio"  is  equivalent  to 
the  Mexican  term  "calpulli."  Both  indicate  the  kin,  localized 
and  settled  with  the  view  to  permanence." 

What  is  often  conceived  as  the  establishment  of  a  vast  feudal 
monarchy  at  the  time  just  treated  of,  resolves  itself  therefore 
into  two  very  plain  features.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederacy,  the  other  is  but  the  appearance  in 
broad  daylight  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  aboriginal  society 
among  the  Mexicans.  Thus  we  have  no  sudden  change  of  base, 
no  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the  tribe ;  the  only  progress 
achieved  consisted  in  the  extension  of  inter-tribal  relations  and 
in  their  assuming  the  shai)e  of  a  military  partnership. 

The  year  1478  witnessed  another  event  which  seemed  to  affect 

All  tliese  titlet  were  permanent,  though  not  hereditary,  as  it  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  '* phratriei* '*  abont  which  Sahagun  says:  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  818)  **Tho  chief  elected,  forthwith  they  elected  others  fonr  which 
were  like  senators  that  always  had  to  be  by  his  side  ....  (these  four  liad  different 
names  in  different  places)  ....*'  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103).  **  To  these  fonr  lords  and 
titularies,  alter  they  were  elected  princes,  they  made  them  of  the  royal  council,  like 
presidents  and  members  (**oydores")  of  the  supreme  counuU,  without  wliosii  opinion 
nothing  should  be  done.  When  the  king  died,  his  successor  had  to  be  taken  Arom  those, 
neither  could  any  others  but  brothers  or  sons  of  kings  be  clothed  with  these  dignities. 
Thus  if  one  of  the^e  was  elected,  they  put  another  in  his  place.  We  must  know  that 
they  never  put  a  son  of  him  who  had  been  elected  ("  Kint?")  or  of  the  deceased,  since, 
as  It  has  been  said,  the  son^  never  succeeded  (in  offloe)  by  inheritance,  to  the  titles  or 
lord  ^hlps,  but  through  election.  Therefore,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin ,  if  elected 
by  the  king  and  those  of  his  conncii,  to  that  dignity,  it  was  given  to  him,— it  being 
sufficient  his  being  of  that  lineage  and  near  relative,  and  so  the  sons  aud  brothers 
went  on  inheriting  gradually,  little  by  little  ....  and  the  title  and  lordsiiip  never 
went  outside  of  that  desoendancy  (**  generation  **  also  kin),  being  llUed  by  election, 
Uttte  by  llttie." 

The  other  titles  are  Itequently  met  with  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  a  few  In- 
stances  wiU  abundantly  prove.  Assuming,  with  the  majority  of  authors,  the  date  of 
1481,  for  that  of  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  we  meet,  during  the  unlucky  foray 
of  the  confederates  against  Mlchhuacan,  about  fifty  years  later,  with  the  following  war- 
chiefa  of  the  Mexicans.  Tescacoatl,  Huttznahuacatl,  and  Quetzaitocatl  {Ttzozomoo, 
Cap.  J^II,  pp.  84  and  85),  also  Coatecatl  (CuauiitecaU).  At  the  time  of  Cortes'  first 
arrival  off  the  coast  (1618)  we  meet  in  the  council  of  Mexico  wiih  Uuitxnahuacatl, 
Hneyoamecatl  {Torqutmada^  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  879).  Fmally  when,  alter  the  re* 
sistance  of  the  Mexicans  had  ceased,  Cortes  assembled  aU  the  chiefs  in  his  presence, 
tre  again  meet  with  Huitsnahuati,  Mexlcatitecuhtli,  Teuctlamacazqui  {^TorquemadOy 
Lib.  IV,  cap.  Oil,  p.  571).  Bvidcnce  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  in  profusion,  but 
it  would  only  Increase  unnecessarily  the  sise  of  this  annotation.  Compare  the  titles  of 
the  Iroquois  tachemshlps  in  Morgan  {^* Ancient  Society^**  Pait  II,  Cap.  V,  pp.  180  and 
181). 

M  Compare  note  83.    AUo  MoUna  (Parte  I,  p.  18),  and  others. 
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the  Mexican  tribe  in  a  more  direct  manner.  It  was  the  overthrow 
and  capture,  after  a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  of  the  pueblo  of 
Tlatilulco.^  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  latter  with  the 
Mexicans  both  had  remained  on  a  non-hostile  footing ;  for  the 
suspicious  watchfulness  with  which  each  viewed  the  other  did  not 
comport  with  any  more  intimate  relations,  those  of  trade  and  ex- 
change excepted.  When  the  confederacy  came  into  existence, 
Tiatilulco  was  counted  in  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  since  its  people 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Mexicans  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
authorizing  the  conclusion  that  the  Tlatllulca  pla3'ed  any  other  role, 
bevond  that  of  auxiliaries  to  their  kindred  of  Tenuchtitlan.^^  The 
rash  attempt  of  the  former  at  the  organization  of  a  conspiracy  to 
become  '^Mexico  alone"  terminated  fatally  ;  their  place  was  taken 
and  barbarously  sacked,  their  leaders  were  killed  in  the  fraj^  or 
sacriOced  afterwards,  and  the  Mexicans,  exasperated  at  the  conduct 
of  their  treacherous  kinsmen  treated  them  in  an  unusually  severe 
manner.  We  have  seen  already  that,  in  any  conquest,  the  con- 
quered tribe,  if  not  exterminated,  was  only  subjected  to  more  or 
less  heavy  tribute.  But  the  Tlatilulca  were  dealt  with  far  worse : 
they  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  "  women^**  their  public  market 
was  ordered  closed,  their  council-house  left  to  decay  and  their 
young  men,  expressly  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  carrying 
arms  in  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  were  required  to  become  the  carriers 
of  supplies  to  their  captors.  Such  a  punishment  was  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  conquest,  and  appears  even  to  militate 
against  our  views  of  aboriginal  society  in  Mexico;  still  it  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  the  latter.  The 
Tlatilulca   were,  as   we  should   never  forget,  not  only   a  tribe 

••The  ''Codex  TVUriano-JiemenHM"  (Plate  XIV,  also  explanation  Vol.  VI,  p.  138), 
concurs  in  this  date,  or  the  year  seven  "  oalll  '*  which  is  Indeed  1478. 

•^This  acknowledgment— *' to  be  Mexicans''— on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tiatilulco,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  claim,  and  with  a  spirit  of  jealonsr  and  enry.  Al- 
though Durdn  says  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  257),  '*aniendo  estado  hasta  entonocs  sujetos  I 
la  corona  real  de  M^Jico.'*  this  aflirniRtion  Is  utterly  dlsproven,  not  only  by  all  the 
other  soni-ces,  but  by  h!8  own  statements  (('ap.  V,  pp.  AS  and  46).  The  eoufnsed  and 
contradictory  tnles  about  the  Rtate  of  war  preceding  the  furmntion  of  the  confederacy 
still  make  the  Tlatilulca  always  appear  as  assisting  their  neighbors  of  Tenochtitlan, 
more  or  less.  Sometimes  they  were  neutral  only,  and  at  times  they  may  have  Aelt  in- 
clined  to  foater  attempts  at  detitructiou  of  their  rivals  by  outsiders,  but  they  still  were 
anraid  of  the  consequences  of  it  for  their  own  independence.  Durdn  (Cap.  V%  p.  46). 
The  singular  statement  that  the  Tlatilulca  even  attempted,  though  faultlessly,  to  with- 
draw the  Tczcucans  and  Tlacopans  from  Tenuchtitlan,  inducing  them  to  become  their 
associates  in  the  work  of  Its  overthrew,  is  slgniflcant.  See  T\>rguemada  {Lib.  II,  cap. 
LVIII,  p.  176) "  Quisose  aliar  con  los  de  Tlacupa,  y  Tetxeuoo,  los  qnalet  no  le  acodie- 
ron." 
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connected,  through  stock-language  or  even  dialect,  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  they  were  actually  ^^  kin  of  their  own  kin."  Their  punish- 
ment therefore  was  that  of  a  crime  committed  against  kinship  and 
tribe.  As  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show,  such  delicts  en- 
tailed death.  Instead  of  exterminating  a  whole  settlement  how- 
ever, the  Mexicans  treated  the  survivors  as  outcasts  from  tJie  bond 
of  kinships  degrading  thein  to  manual,  therefore  female  iabor.^ 

"  The  descriptions  of  the  capture  of  Tlatllulco  by  the  Mexicans,  while  "  Face  In  the 
Water"  (Axayacatl)  waa  the  latter's  heail  war-chief,  are  so  numerous,  and  In  their 
ftatures  as  fkr  as  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  concerned,  to  generally  concordant,  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  forego  quotations.  I  simply  refer  to  the  best  known  authors  on 
ancient  Mexico  in  general.  Still,  these  authors  seem  to  report  but  the  "Tenuchcan** 
side  of  the  story.  Although  BoturiniC Idea**  *•  Catalogo  del  Muito  Indiana,"  p.  23), 
menUons  the  copy  of  "  Un  Mapa  en  papel  Europeo,  donde  eetan  pintados  los  K  yes  de 
Tlatilnlco,  y  de  Mexico**  as  the  only  specillcaliy  *' Tlatllulcan  *'  document  of  which  he 
knows,  there  still  is  preferred  to  us  a  tale  of  the  overthrow  of  the  pueblo  of  Tlatl- 
lulco. which  bears  distinctly  the  stamp  of  a  genuine  Tlatlluloin  version.  We  owe  it  to 
Oviedo  v  VaXdla  C*  Hi$toria  general  y  not.  de  Indi  t8,**  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLVI,  pp.  504 
and  506).  *'Avia  dos  parcialidades  6  bandog  en  aqnella  repdbllca,  la  una  se  decia 
Mexicanos,  i  la  otra  Tlatebulcos,  como  se  dice  en  Castilla  One^inos  f  Gambolnos,  6 
Giles  ^  Negretes.  Y  et^tos  dos  apelHdos  tenvleron  grandes  difeiencias :  i  Montezuma, 
como  era  mufioso,  flngid  grande  amistad  con  el  senor  principal  <iel  bando  Tlatebulco, 
que  se  decia  por  sua  nombro  proprlo  Samnlce,  4  tomdle  por  yerno,  i  didle  una  su  hija, 
por  le  asegurar.  Con  este  debdo,  en  cievta  fiesta  ^  convite  I  este  Samalce,  ^  4  todos  sus 
capltanes  i  parientes  ^  hombres  principale?,  hisolos  embeodar:  ^  desqne  eetuvleron 
blen  tornados  del  vino,  htfolos  atar  i  sacriflcarlos  &  todos.  sacindoles  los  oora^ones 
VIVOS,  como  lo  tienen  por  costumbre.  E  los  que  padescieron  csta  crueldad  passaban 
de  mil  hombres,  sefiores  princlpales ;  4  tommies  las  casas  4  quiinlo  tenlan,  i  pobldlas  de 
sus  amigos  i  de  Ips  de  la  otra  par^lalidad  Mcxicana.  ^  4  todos  los  que  tuvo  por 
sospechosos,  de^terrdlos  de  la  ciudad,  que  fU^ron  mas  de  quatro  mil  hombres;  y  en 
l0}«  btenett  6  moriidas  destos  hi^o  que  vivlesscn  los  quel  quiso  enriqucsar  con  bienes 
agenus.  ifc  aqnellos  que  desterrd,  hi^o  que  poblnssen  quatro  leguas  de  alii,  en  un 
pueblo  que  dc  nquella  gente  se  hi^o,  que  se  llama  Mezquique,  i  que  le  sirvirssen  de 
perp^tuos  esclavos.  £  assl  como  la  clbdad  se  de^la,  y  es  su  proprlo  nombre  Temisti- 
tan,  se  llanid  4  llama  por  muchos  Mexico  dende  aquell  i  maldad  cometida  por  Monte- 
fuma.*'  This  story  is  repeated  by  him  with  loss  detail  (Cap.  I,  p.  5:{:{).  Although 
manifestly  Incorrect,  it  U  still  intcrestmgto  compare  with  the  current  version. 

Tlie  punishment  wiiich  the  Tlatilulca  received,  is  al^o  mentioned  by  a  number  of 
authors.  The  prominent  sources,  however,  are:  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  ftp.  270  and 
271),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  74  and  75).  Both  of  the^e  relate  that,  besides,  the 
great  market  place  of  Tlatilulco  about  which  the  latter  s.iys:  '*that  the  tianguis 
(market)  was  esteemed  beyond,  as  if  they  had  gained  five  tribes."  The  Tlatilulca 
were,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  mostly  traders  and,  as  one  of  their  old  men  is  made 
to  say  to  '*  Face  in  ttie  Water,"  by  Tezozomoc  (p.  74) :  **  We  are  traders,  merctiants,  and 

win  give  yon  (follows  a  long  list  of  articles  promised) since  by  force  of  arms 

this  tianguis  has  been  gained."  Durdn,  (p.  2701 :  **  After  this  w.is  done,  the  King  com- 
manded that  this  plaf*e  and  market  which  they  had  gained  should  be  distributed 
among  the  lord<<i,  fince  the  Tliitiluica  had  no  other  soil."  Compare  also  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  trading  and  bartering  In  aboriginal  Mexico,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  the  traders  at  Tliitiluco,  in  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  1,  pp.  ^Vt  and  8W). 

"Kin  of  their  own  kin."  In  regard  to  this  statement  I  beg  to  refer  to  one  made  by 
Veyiia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135) :  "  Some  modern  national  writers  say  that  this  separa- 
tion did  not  occur  precisely  as  between  nobles  and  plebeyan8,.but  that  eight  familiea 
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Still,  this  low  condition  did  not  remain  forever.  The  Tlatilulca 
were  in  a  measure  ^'  re-adopted  "  into  the  tribe.  After  this,  they 
formed  a  flflh  quarter,  or  "  phratry,"  which  Father  Vetancurt  (in 
1690)  mentions  as  containing  six  **  parcialidades."  But  this  re- 
habilitation never  extinguished  the  fire  of  revenge  kindled  once 
among  the  Tlatilulca  towards  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  treated 
the  former  therefore,  not  as  a  tri)>e  subject  to  tribute,  but  as  a 
suspicious  gi*oup,  to  which  the  rights  and  privileges  resulting 
from  consanguinity  could  not  well  be  denied,  but  to  which  voice 
and  vote  in  the  leading  councils  should  not  be  accorded.  In  this 
singular  position,  not  strictly  inferior,  but  evidently  more  *^  dis- 
tant," we  find  the  Tlatilulca  at  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.*® 

or  tribes,  In  which  there  were  of  both  kinds,  were  those  who  divided  themselTes  flrom 
the  rest."  (See  note  44.)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  Mexican  scholar 
has  not  given  us  the  names  of  these  "Algunos  escritores  naclonales  modemos." 

*  According  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXI V,  p.  S71),  they  remained  in  a  degraded  condition 
for  160  days  at  least,  or  eight  aboriginal  months :  **  y  que  les  turase  esta  penltencia  j 
castigo  hasta  los  ochenta  dias  del  segnndo  tributo."  But  they  were,  according  to  hiot 
relieved  ol  it  but  conditionally :  "  y  asl  les  quitauan  aquellos  entredlohos  que  e  oontado, 
los  quales,  en  faltindoles,  eran  tornados  I  poner."  In  order  to  comply  wltli  the  de- 
mands of  the  Mexicans  for  slaves,  the  TlatUnloa  were  forced  to  carry  arms  again,  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  wars.  Tt*ozomoe  (Cap.  XLVl,  p.  76)  confirms,  but  implies 
previously  (p.  75)  that  the  Tlatilulca  were  specially  obligated  to  be  the  traders  for 
Mexico:  '*y  haveis  de  ser  nnestros  tratantos  y  mercadres  en  los  tianguis  do  Uuexot- 
sinoo,  Tlaxcalan,  Tlilinqnitepec,  Zaoatlan,  y  Cholula.'*  A  similar  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  them  by**  Stem  chief*  the  younger  Uhe  last  Montesuroa),  after  an  unsuccess- 
Itil  campaign  against  Huexotsinco,  Cholula,  and  Atlixco.  Durdn  (Cap.  LIX,  pp.  468, 
409),  Tezoxomoe  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  170).  It  is,  besides,  positively  asserted  by  the  former 
(p.  271)  that  the  **  medicine  lodge,"  or  temple  of  Tlattinlco,  was  closed  thereafter, 
abandoned  and  left  to  ruin  and  decay  (^*y  asi  dice  la  ystoria  questuvo  hasta  entonoes 
Ueno  de  yerba  y  de  vasui*a  y  caidas  las  paredes  y  dormitories  del " ).  It  is,  of  course, 
confirmed  by  Ttzozomoe  (p.  76.  cap.  XL VI) :  *'y  asi  fti4  que  lo  estiuvo  muchos  ends  hasta 
la  venida  que  hiao  Don  Fernando  Coitus,  Marquis  del  Valle.  en  esta  nueva  ICspafia, 
como  adelante  se  dlri,  I  que  me  refiere.'*  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
statements  with  those  of  Bemal  Dias  dt  Ctutitto  (Cap.  XCIl,  pp.  88, 80,  80, 01,  Vedla, 
Vol.  II),  and*  of  Sr.  looMlxtlceta  in  CervaiUet'Saiazar  (**Trt*  DkUogos,**  note  40  to  8d 
Dial.,  p.  201)  to  the  effect  tliat  Cortes  visited  that  temple  of  Tlatilulco  and  found  **  Stem 
chief  worshipping  In  it.  and  stiU  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  relation  of  Ber- 
nal  Dies  with  that  of  Andris  de  Tapia  i^'RelaeUm,  etc,,  e<e.,''  pp.  682-680,  Col.  de  Doe, 
II),  who,  as  un  eye-witness  too,  deserves  similar  credit. 

Tlatilulco  formed  n  quarter,  a  fifth  great  one,  of  Mexico  at  tlie  time  of  the  conquest. 
This  Is  distinctly  stated  by  MoioUnia  {HUioriat  etc.,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII.  pp.  100  and 
181),  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XI.  p.  98)  confirms  Motolinia  In  general,  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  206),  .\fendUta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  p.  18i),  "en  el  barrio  llamado  Tlateluloo ; " 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  414),  "y  el  barrio  se  dice  Tlatelulco,^  adding  (p.  418}  **  que  son  del 
mlsmo  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco;"  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  423).  **  El  convento  de  Santingo  de  Tlate- 
lulco  que  es  como  barrio  de  Mexico ;  **  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  408) ,  *'  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco;** 
(Id.,  p.  483,  Cap.  XXIX).  That  this  fifth  great  quarter  was  again  divided  Into  sU 
smaller  ones,  is  proven  by  Vetaneurt  ("Crdnieo,  etc.,"  pp.  207  and  212) :  **  Ticne  ooatro 
reUgiosos  quecon  el  mlnistro  colado  admlnlstran  i  mis  de  mil  qninlontas  personas an 
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This  incident  in  Mexican  history  does  not  exhibit  any  features 
different  from  those  found  at  the  basis  of  tribal  society,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  |>eriod  when  aboriginal  institutions  of  ancient  Mexico 
emerged  from  their  former  condition  into  that  of  political  society 
proper  and  exhibited  the  features  of  rule  as  despotic  as  any  on  the 
three  eastern  continents.  Even  Robertson  has  so  far  yielded  to 
this  preconceived  idea  as  to  write,  *^This  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Mon- 
tezuma upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverted 
the  original  system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despot- 
ism. He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges 
held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  slaves."^  In  general,  many  deeds,  creditable  and 
disreputable,  are  charged  to  that  ill-starred  ^^ chief  of  men"  of 
the  Mexican  tribe,  whose  tragical  death  has  furnished  a  welcome 
topic  to  the  most  brilliant  writers.  ^^  Wrathy  chief  "  (Motecuzumah 
or  Montezuma)  was  however  innocent  of  many  or  of  the  most,  if 

•eU  parelftltdades.  qne  eada  eiial  tiene  sns  barrios."  This  is  Indefinite  and  vag^ue,  and 
we  are  atUl  left  in  donbt  as  to  whether  there  wera  only  six  or  whether  there  were  moi-e. 
The  words  **each  of  whieh  has  its  quarters  **  would  itidleate  that  each  of  these  <>  parci- 
alidadee**  was  divided  into  smaller  ones.  Still,  "  parclnlldad  "  and  y  bairio"  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  terms,  and  both  signify  Hn«.  The  history  of  the  capture  of  the 
Mexlcaa  pueblo  has,  In  some  details  of  the  siege,  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  some 
aboriginal  ** barrios'*  of  TIatilulco.  Vetancuri  (Vol.  II,  Part.  Ill,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
p.  IM)  mentions  two  of  them :  **Yocncolco'*  (with  the  ermita  of  Santa-Ana)  and  *'Ama- 
aae"  (ermita  of  Santa  Lucia),  the  latter  of  which  is  again  named  (Cap.  X,  p.  306)  by 
him,  and  by  Torquemada  also.  Ti^rquemada  gives  a  number  of  names  even :  Nonohualco 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIII,  pp.  Ml,  MS),  Yacocalco  (p.  6A3),  Tlacuchcalco  (p.  5S2),  Amazac, 
Coyonacaaco  (p.  6M).  This  gives  the  names  of  five  barrios  of  TIatilulco.  If  to  this 
we  add  '*el  Barrio,  que  se  llama  Xocotltlan,  qne  es  agora  San  Francisco,  que  por  otro 
Bombre  se  llama  Cihoatecpan,'*  (p.  602),  we  would  have  the  sixth  quarter  also. 

That  the  administration  of  Tliitiluloo  remained  separate  from  that  of  Tenuchtitlan  is 
proven  by  the  flict  that  Montesuma  was  assisted  by  twenty  chiefs  corresponding  to  the 
twenty  kins  of  the  Temtehea  on/ff,  and  without  representation  for  the  Tlatiliilca.  See 
BtrmU  Dies  de  CtutUto  (Cap.  XCV,  p.  US,  Vedia  II).  But  the  war-chief  of  TIatilulco 
was  present  at  the  council.  Thus  **  Itzquauhtin  "  Is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  com- 
panion of  Montesuma.  Sahaffun  { Lib.  XII,  cap.  XVI.  p.  24;  cap.  XVII,  p.  25;  cap.  XXI, 
p.  88;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  31).  T»rquemtida  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX,  pp.  41M,  4il9).  Vetancurt 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XV,  Parte  III,  p.  \Si).    Ctavigero  (Vol.  II,  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  153). 

or  the  hatred  between  Mexicans  proper  and  Tlntilulca  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of 
Mexico  furnish  numerous  Instances.  Both  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCII,  p.  550) 
and  V^tmteuri  (Parte  III,  cap.  VI  of  3d  Trat.,  p.  1U3)  mention  the  flight  of  the  I'ormer 
Into  TIatilulco  as  taking  reAige  among  enemies.  Finally  the  following  passage  is  suffi- 
eleatly  plain:  Diirdn(Cap.  XXXIV,  p.i7i),  *'B  Ai^  tanta  la  peitinacia  de  los  Mexi- 
eanosf  que  hasta  que  los  espanoles  vinteron  it  la  tierra  no  les  dejaron  tornar  &  libertad 
ninguna,  ni  i  lener  templo  particular." 

—'HUtory  of  America^''  (tfth  Edition,  18(X),  Vol.  Ill,  Book  VII,  p.  291). 
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not  all,  of  these  good  or  bad  notions,  and  this  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  commit  them.  Thus  he  is  charged 
with  remodelling  his  household,  removing  certain  assistants,  and 
filling  the  vacancies  with  ^^  scions  of  noble  stock,''  creating,  at 
the  same  time,  hereditary  charges.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  case 
of  simple  runners  for  instance,  the  ^^ chief  of  men"  held  ample 
authority  to  select  his  men,  consequently  to  remove  them ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  for  any  office  of  permanence  with  the  kin  or  tribe, 
he  had  not  the  least  discretionary  power.  How  insignificant  his 
influence  even  was,  when  severed  from  organized  tribal  govern- 
ment, is  amply  shown  by  his  utter  helplessness  from  the  very 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  had  onoe  treated  him  as  a  fettered 
captive.^^ 

*>  The  name  is  ▼arion«ly  written  "Miitiznma/'  "  Mateczuma,*'  '*  Moctezuma,'*  "  Hon* 
teztima,"  "  Moctheazoma,'*  "  Motecuhzoma ; "  and  *'  Seiior  severo,*'  !•  the  most  curreo'* 
interpratation.  On  the  tables  of  Durdn  (Trat.  I.  Lam,  7,  8,  9, 21, 23, 23, 26)  and  in  gent 
eral,  the  ^^name**  is  painted  as  the  head-dress  (**XiiihhultzoIIi'' )  of  a  chieftain,  trans- 
pierced by  an  arrow.  The  etymology  may  be:  *•  mo"—** thine,"  •*tecuhtli"—** chief," 
and  *' 9umale "— '*nirion9  and  wrathy"  (^Molinaf  II,  p.  28),  therefore  **wrathy  chief,* 
or  "stem  chief."  Aside  from  the  charges  prefered  against  him  by  Ixtlilxochitl  and 
his  "school"  of  sabverting  gradually  the  basis  of  the  confederacy,  Mexican  aothors 
accuse  him  of  having  revolutionized  the  institutions  of  his  own  tribe.  These  reports 
have  been  beautifully  remodelled  into  classical  English  by  Mr,  Pre§cait  {**Conque9tq^ 
Mexico,**  Book  II,  cap.  VI,  pp.  309  aud  310).  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  pp.  i57,  47S, 
474,  475,  etc.).  is  equally  careful  in  reproducing  all  such  tales,  or  a  r^sum^  thereof,  in  n 
shape  more  palatable  to  refined  and  impressionable  readers. 

The  substance  of  these  accusations  becomes,  however,  reduced  to  the  foUowing 
statements,  as  expressed  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  pp.  145  and  146):  "He  said 
once  to  Zihuacoatl  Tilpotonqui :  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  change  the  muiner 
in  which  the  chiefs  and  messengers  should  be  selected  and  to  establish  a  different  wny 
from  that  introduced  under  my  uncle  Ahuitzotl.  Let  those  serving  within  their  Wth- 
time,  be  dismissed  and  others,  put  in  their  plitccs.  elected  Arom  the  four  quarters  of 
Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Aztacunlco,  and  Cuopopan.— which  shall  be  children  of  chiefs,  and 
shall  stay  at  the  huehuecalli,  or  houses  of  the  community,  with  the  chief*ateward 
dwelling  near  by.  Some  of  tlie  principals  of  this  tribe  now  have  sons,  begotten  firom 
slaves,  now  — these  are  )>rlncipals,  and  let  them  become  delegates  (ambassadors,  mes- 
sengers, * '  embajadores  ")>  and  not  be  cast  aside  for  a  miserable  macehnal  who 
because  he  is  Tequlhua,  Cacauhtli,  or  Cuachic,  Otomles,  should  therefore  be  set  over 

the  principal  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  head-chiefs  (Kings,  "reyes") 

What  I  want  is  to  bring  forth  those  children  of  chieltains,  which  have  been  foigotten 
so  long,  and  that  such  as  held  the  office  under  the  chief  Ahuitzotl  and  your  fhther 

Zihuacoatl  may  return  to  rest Ziliuacoatl  then  called  together  the  council :  ^'al 

palncio  comun,^'  and  submitted  to  them  this  suggestion,  "  of  which  they  were  aU  satta- 
flcil."  With  this  resolution  Ziliuacoatl  went  to  the  chief  and  said :  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  of  age  now,  but  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  that  they  may  be  instmcted 
properly,  and  become  skilled  in  speaking,  well  dii«posed,  like  unto  pages  to  the  chief- 
tain. When  they  had  come  before  Zihuacoatl,  as  second  person  of  the  chief,  he  made 
a  long  Mpeech  to  them  concerning  their  line  of  conduct :  Every  day  you  shall  attend 
to  llnitzilopochtli  and  to  the  cliief,  rising  early  for  orations,  and  doing  the  aame  mi 
hightftill,  to  become  expert  in  the  ways  of  penitence  and  sacrifice.  Then  yon  shall 
cleanse  the  temple,  and  the  chief-house,  afterwards  have  it  swept  before  he  oonea 
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It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  any  impostant  change  in  the 
institations  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  even  at  this  third  and  latest 
date,  which  was  the  last  chance,  so  to  say,  if  any  at  all,  for  such 

ont,  Keep  yotir  dressea  clean  and  in  order,  alao  hie  own  drett  and  omamente;  hit 
trees,  mednl,  and  chain ;  aliH)  every  five  daya  his  blow-tube  and  bow,  that  he  may 
reereatc  himself  with  it.  Attend  to  him  at  meal-time,  morning  and  evening,  serving 
him  with  caicsao,  roses,  perfVimes,  with  mnch  hamility  and  respect,  never  loolcing  into 
his  Ikce  under  pain  of  deatl\.  Take  cara  that  the  cooking  be  well  done,  and  that  the 
stewards  provide  for  eveiything.  But,  while  there  you  stay,  beware,  for  many  women 
of  worth  are  seen  there,  and  to  whose  needs  you  have  also  to  attend,— wutch  your 
behavior^for  should  you  attempt  anything  against  them,  yon  and  your  relations  will 
be  driven  off,  and  if  you  commit  any  bad  action  with  any  of  tliese  women,  your  fathers 
houses  will  be  rased,  salt  ftrewn  over  their  ruins,  and  you  and  your  Unesge  must 
perish.'*  At  the  close  of  this  and  other  (less  important)  talk  it  is  said :  "  and  in  course 
of  time  they  became  so  well  bred,  refined,  and  instructed,  and  skilful,  that  they  were 
of  the  most  prominent  chieftains  and  lending  men  in  this  house,  and  court."  Durdn 
(Cap.  lAl,  pp.  416-422)  does  not  fail  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Teaosomoo,  extending,- 
however,  the  removals  to  nearly  all  the  offices :  **  asl  en  el  servicio  de  bus  casa  y  per* 
sona,  como  en  el  regimen  de  la  provlncla  y  reyno''  (p.  417);  also  excluding  illegitimate 
otfeprlng  (**  nengnn  bastardo  "),  and  giving  a  number  of  more  or  less  pertinent  details. 
He  even  asserts  that  the  officers  of  the  kins  were  removed.  In  short,  he  represents  it 
as  the  introduction  of  absolute  despotism,  surrounding  at  the  same  time  the  throne  by 
a  powerful  nobility.  Jcoita  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  81.  p.  606)  and  Htrrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II, 
cap.  XIV,  p.  06),  *'  porqn^  mandd,  que  no  le  sirviesen  aino  nobles,  1  que  la  Gente  Ihi»tit) 
estuviese  en  su  Palacio,  1  exerciUise  oflclos  de  su  Casa,  iCortc.**  Tor^uemoda  (Lib. 
11,  cap.  LIX,  p.  106),  Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  S28),  and  others,  confirm, 
although  in  a  more  concise  style  than  the  first  named  authors.  It  is  evident  that  all 
these  authors  mu^t  have  gathered  tram  the  same  source,  which  cannot  be  Sahagun, 
Bor  Jfoloifiiia,  neither  MendUkL,  nor  any  of  the  known  conquerors.  The  story,  as  told 
and  detailed  by  Durin,  presupposes  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles,  already  formed  and 
in  fhll  vigor,  but  excluded  in  part  fVom  tenure  of  office  or  rather  sharing  such  right  of 
tenure  equally  with  those  of  the  common  class.  This  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
Tesosomoc,  and  more  particularly  yet  by  DnrAn  himself:  **  y  niudar  todos  los  que  su 
tio  Aultzotl  aula  puesto  y  de  los  que  sc  aula  servido,  porqne  munchas  dellos  eran  de 
baxA  Buerte  y  hijos  de  hombres  baxos,'*  p.  417,  etc.  Now  I  have  proven  (**7>fiMr« 
Qf  LamdM^  pp.  419. 4S0, 481,  etc.,  to  p.  448)  that  there  was  no  privileged  class  based  oa 
tenure  of  the  soil.  The  revolution  assumed  presupposes  that  there  was,  up  to  the  last 
**  wrathy  chief,"  no  class  of  nobles  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices,  conseqiienllyi 
even  If  the  '*  chief  of  men  **  in  question  had  any  inclination  or  desire  to  oust  the  "  com- 
mon people  "  ttom  their  official  positions,  the  main  desideratum,  namely^  the  "  uncom- 
mon "  ones  wherewith  to  replace  them,  and  fur  whose  benefit  the  whole  affair  was 
planned,  were  not  on  hand.  For  nobility  not  based  on  hereditary  ownership,  or  heredi- 
tary command  of  some  kind,  is  no  nobility  at  all.  As  far  as  heredity  of  office  is  cour 
cemed,  Durin  himself  is  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  witnesses  against  it  («.  g.^  Cap. 
LXIT,  pp.  496  and  499).  If,  therefore,  '*  wrathy  chier*  created  a  class  of  privileged 
office-holders  about  the  year  1603,  it  must  have  been  very  short-lived,  for  It  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  existence  sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanit>h  conquest. 

The  version  of  Tesosomoc  is  evidently  the  correct  one,  and  thus  the  whole  story 
dwindles  down  to  the  selection  of  certain  boys,  probably  of  his  own  kin,  for  the 
special  service  of  the  tribal  house  of  government,  which  took  plare  with  the  knowltdgt 
and  content  of  the  council  only.  Whether  this  act,  if  converted  into  a  custom,  might 
have  gradually  merged  into  prevalence  of  a  certain  kin  over  the  rest,  is  another 
question,  which  the  intervening  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  has  lelt  without 
decisive  answer.  About  the  helplessness  of  Montexuma  while  a  captive,  see  authors 
on  the  Conquest  In  general. 
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a  revolution  before,  the  advent  of  Europeans.  We  are  conse- 
quently, by  this  investigation  of  the  history  of  aboriginal  Mex- 
ico, justified  in  claiming  the  state  of  its  society  to  be  as  yet 
exclusively  tribal. 

Tribal  society  presupposes  equality  of  rights  among  all  members 
of  the  kins  composing  the  tribe.  Hence  it  follows  that  ^^ caste" 
and  hereditary  rank  could  not  exist,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
division,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  into  higher  and  lower 
classes,  into  ^*  nobles  "  and  ^'  common  people,''  or  into  hereditary 
professions  or  vocations  like  "  priests,"  "  warriors,"  "  merchants," 
^'artisans,"  and  ^Hillers  of  the  soil."  In  vindication  however  of 
our  assertion,  which  might  otherwise  appear  as  too  sweeping,  we 
may  be  permitted  here  to  dwell  at  some  greater  length  on  this 
particular  question. 

Nobility  is  based  upon  hereditary  privilege  of  some  kind.  Either 
it  consists  in  landed  property  with  hereditability  of  title  and  (at 
least  originally)  office,  or  in  a  hereditary  charge  alone,  or  privilege 
or  power  over  otbers  transmitted  with  the  blood.  While  the  former 
has  become  more  usually  known  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
characteristic,  the  latter,  always  accompanied  by  ^^  loose  wealth  " 
at  least,  is  still  found  among  pastoral  nations.^  It  may  even 
have  been  the  incipient  form  of  the  other.  Now,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  seen  that : — 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  any  shape, 
had  not  yet  arisen. 

2.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  otfice,  with- 
out any  exception,  had  but  a  right  to  use  certain  tracts,  and  no 
possessory  rights,  even,  to  land  were  attached  to  any  ofi9ce  or 
dignity. 

3.  No  office  itself,  whether  of  the  kin  or  tribe,  was  hereditary 
in  any  family,  since  the  Mexican  family,  as  such,  was  yet  in  but 
a  nascent  state.^^ 

4.  Futhermore  loose  property  was  subject  to  such  diminutions 
occasioned  by  the  mode  of  worship,®*  and  especially  of  burial,** 

•*The  Arabe  for  instance.  See  Kremer  (**  Ottchichte  der  kerrsckemden  Jdeem  det 
Mam**). 

«s  For  these  three  points  see  **  Tenure  of  Land$"  in  general,  and  pp.  447-48  in  par- 
ticular. 

•*  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  81).  "  Otros  trabi^aban  j  adqnirian  dot  6  trea  afioa 
cnanto  podlan,  para  hacer  una  fleeta  al  demonio,  y  en  ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto 
tenian,  mas  aan  ae  adeudaban,  de  manera  que  tenian  que  aenrir  y  inh^JMr  otro  afio  y 
aun  otrot  dos  para  salir  de  deuda;  .  .  ." 
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that  it  could  not  aocumulate  so  as  to  exert  any  influence  in  the 
hands  and  in  behaU  ol  any  individual  or  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives. 

Ck>nsequently,  aboriginal  Mexico  could  have  neither  nobility 
nor  patriciate,  and  when  such  a  privileged  class  does  not  exist, 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  another  to  which  the  term  ^'  unprivileged" 
or  ** common"  can  be  applied. 

In  a  future  essay  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  hereditary  caste  of  ^*  medicine  men  "  or  priests.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  there  was  no  caste  of  warriors.^  The  mode 
of  Tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil  precludes  all  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  class  of  ^^  tillers."  It  yet  remains 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  so-called  artisans,  and  at  the  traders  or 
«*  merchants." 

Neither  of  these  two  professions  were  held  to  personal  improve- 
ment of  their  garden  lots  (*^  tlalmilli")  but,  like  officers,  they 
could  have  them  improved  by  others  under  their  names  and 
for  their  benefit.^^  The  statement  of  Zurila  ^*  that  a  quarter 
was  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people  "  ^  disposes  of  the  opinion, 
that  such  quarters  contained  each  but  members  practising  a  single 
trade.  Thus  there  was  no  geographical  agglomeration  by  pro- 
fessions.^' Again,  no  rule  existed  enforcing  or  establitthing  here- 
ditament in  kind  of  work,  or  manner  of  sustenance.  The  son 
might  embrace,  at  his  choice,  his  father's  occupation,  but  nothing 

**ConipAre  tho  burial  rites  of  Uie  Mexicans  as  reported  bj  the  miOority  of  old 
sources. 

••  'MW  0/  War  **  (p.  96,  notes  t,  9,  40).  ZuHta  **  Rapport  » (p.  48),  "  lis  ^talent  tenus 
aeulemenC  au  service  militalre»  pour  lequel  aucune  excuse  n'etait  admlse." 

n  *«  Tenure  of  Lands  '*  (p.  4S6,  note  90).    Consult  the  authorities  therein  quoted. 

•• "  i{apjK»rr*  (p.  tt4). 

**It  Is  moHtly  on  the  authority  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  vol.  JI),  that  the  settlement  bj 
professional  clusters  Is  admitted.  IxUUxockUl  (**  HitMre  de»  Chichimfguti,"  Cap. 
XXXVIIl,  pp.  SfS  and  S«8,  "  DuodMma  Reiacion,**  p.  388,  Kingsborough,  Vol.  JX)  also 
says  that,  at  Tescuco,  each  profession  had  Its  own  quarter  in  the  pueblo.  But  an 
attentive  reading  of  the  llrst  author  named  (Cap.  X  VIII.  p.  302),  where  he  treats  of  the 
AMtherworkers  "  De  k>s  oflclales  que  labran  plnma,  que  bacen  plnmajes,  y  otras  cosas 
de  la  rolsma,"  satisfies  us  at  once  of  the  fuct,  that  the  venerable  author  only  refers  to 
worship  of  certain  idols  in  a  cei'tain  quarter,  and  not  to  compiiUory  residence  therein, 
of  certain  kinds  of  working  men.  Nowhere  does  he  say  that  the  "Amantecns"  were 
all  featherworkers.  He  mentions  a  barrio  "Amatlan"  or  "Amanlla.**  Might  It  be 
the  '*Amanalco**  of  Vetancurt?  Compare  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXX,  pp. 
00  and  60),  Moiolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  XII,  pp.  67  and  68).  '*  El  conquistador  An&nimo** 
(Col.  de  Doe.  Vol.  I).  *«  Le  piaxze  de  i  mercati,"  (pp.  392  and  393).  although  concerning 
the  markets  e.xclnsively.  Herrtra  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  p.  138,  cap.  138),  **  i  estos  nndaban 
por  los  Barrios,  porque  en  ellos  ha  via  de  MfLo  g^nero  de  gen  tea."  Copied  after  Zurita 
rekmcuri  (Part  XI,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IV),  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  LI,  p.  6G1). 
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compelled  him  to  do  it  J^  It  is  true,  that  such  as  formed  gold  or 
silver  into  pleasing  or  (as  viewed  from  eastern  notions  of  taste) 
rather  striking  shapes,  enjoyed  some  particular  consideration; 
but  this  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  their  skill,  as  to  the 
material  upon  which  they  exerted  it.  Gold  (^'  teo-cuitlatl ")  and 
silver  ("Iztac-teociiitlatl")  were  regarded  as  "offal  of  gods." 
Thus  they  became  objects  of  "  medicine,"  and  those  who  wrought 
them  into  useful  or  decorative  articles,  were  near  to  the  "  medicine- 
men" themselves.'^^  Furthermore,  the  manner  and  method  of 
working  was  so  slow,  it  reliei!  so  exclusively  upon  that  patient 
disregard  of  time  which  characterizes  even  the  manufacture  of 
a  simple  arrowhead,  that  no  accumulation  of  wealth  could  result 
from  it.^3  Besides,  the  artisan  had,  like  any  other  member  of 
the  kin,  to  furnish  his  share  towards  the  requirements  of  public 

'*  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc  ,"  p.  129).  **  Lea  chefs  inririeure  et  les  personnes  dii  penplo 
^levalent  aussi  lenrs  enfanta  nvec  beaoconp  de  eoin,  leur  Inspiraient  I'horrenr  dn  Tice, 
leur  recoramandaient  le  respect  des  dienx,  les  condulsaient  anx  temples  et  les  ftiisaieut 
travailler  siiivafit  lenrs  dispositions;  cependant,  en  g^n^ral,  le  flls  embrassait  la  pro- 
fession  de  son  pere."  Gomara  (**  ConquUta^  etc.,"  Vedi»,  Vol.  I,  p.  438).  **  Los  pobres 
enscnuban  &  sus  hijos  stis  oflclos,  no  porqne  no  tuvlesen  llbertad  para  mostralles  otro, 
sine  porque  los  aprendiesen  sin  gastar  con  ellos/'  Carios  Maria  de  Buttamantt. 
Tescoeo  en  Iom  vUimoi  TIempoi  de  eus  antiguoi  Reyei,"  1826.  Parte  tercera,  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  212).  "Ensenaban  ademas  los  oflt^ios  &  que  tenian  aflcion.'*  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  y,  p.  402).  «*  The  sons  generally  learned  the  trade  of  their  fathers,"  but  they 
were  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  therefore  no  **  caste." 

'*The  words  are  composed  of:  *'Iztac,'*  white  object  {hfoUna  *II,  p.  49).  '^Teotl" 
god  (II.  p.  101),  <'CnitlMtr'  ttlth,  therefore  gold  was  **  offal  of  God,"  and  sUrer, 
<*  white  offal  of  God." 

The  working  of  gold  and  stiver  was  regarded,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  an  inventioD  of 
*'Quetzalcohuatl."  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  rap.  Ill,  p.  243).  *■  y  los  vasallos  qne  tenia  eran 
todos  oflclales  de  artes  mecinlcas,  y  diestros  para  labrar  las  piedrns  verdes,  qne  se 
Uaman  chalchivites,  y  tambien  para  fkindir  plata,  y  hacer  otras  cosae;  y  estas  artes 
todos  tuTi^ron  principio  y  origen  de  1  dicho  Quetzaleoatl  **  (Also  Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  113,  etc.)  Theft  of  gold  or  pi-ccions  stones  was  punished  by  death  through  sacriflce. 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  487).  Veiancurt  (Parte  lla,  Trat.  I*,  p.  4S4.  **  Leyea 
do  los  Mexicanos"). 

^*  A  very  remarkable  way  of  manufacturing  their  most  admired  works  — those  made 
of  feathers  — is  reported  by  Mendieta  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII,  pp.  405  and  406):  **ADd  there 
is,  besides,  something  else  to  notice  of  this  featherwork,  namely:  that  if  there  are 
twenty  artibnns,  they  will  undertake  Jointly  the  manufacture  of  one  piece  (**  imigen**), 
for,  dividing  among  themselves  the  figure  of  the  image  in  as  many  parts  as  there  are  of 
their  number,  each  one  taken  his  piece  home  and  flnishos  it  there.  Afterwards  they  all 
meet  again  and  put  their  pieces  together,  thus  finishing  the  flgnre  In  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  if  one  alime  had  made  the  whole."  (Copied  by  Torquemada^  Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXXIV,  p.  480,  and,  with  slight  variations,  also  by  Vetaneuri^  Vol.  I,  p.  .H89.)  In 
regard  to  the  manner  of  working,  Torquenuida  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  487),  makes 
the  pertinent  remark:  **A11  this  they  worked  (as  we  have  said)  with  other  stones,  and 
with  flint;  and  acoortling  to  the  snbtlety  of  the  work,  I  think  they  must  have  spent  long 
time  in  finishing  it."  See  In  general  E.  B.  Tylor  ("  Be$earches  into  the  Earljf  BiHorw  of 
Mankind;*  Cap.  VII,  pp.  187  and  188),  also  MoMinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  pp.  SI  and  8«). 
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life: ^3  hence  little  was  left  to  him  be3'ond  bis  legitimate  wants. 
We  see  thus,  that  hardly  any  chance  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  class  which,  resting  upon  the  kind  of  occupation,  might 
assume  the  position  of  ^' caste'*  in  the  organization  of  aboriginal 
Mexican  society. 

It  is  repeatedly  asserted,  and  on  high  authority,  that  the  mer- 
chants or  traders  of  Mexico  enjoyed  particular  privileges.  We 
must  premise  here  that  merchants,  in  the  sense  of  venders  of 
other  people's  manufactures  or  products  (thus  living  off  of  the 
difference  between  cost  and  proceeds)  were  known  only  in  one 
way  J'*     The  name  for  merchant  was  ^^nian  who  exchanges  one 

^*  ThAt  Uie  Mllsans  or  mechanics  contributed  a  portion  of  their  wares  in  the  ehape 
of  tribute,  is  ampjy  proven.  See  for  instance,  Oviedo  (Lib.  JCXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  630. 
Easily  misunderstood  I)  This  passage  of  Oviedo  explains  tie  action  of  "wrathy 
ebief"  towards  the  *' Jewellers  "  and  "goldsmiths ^  at  tlie  arrival  of  Cortes,  as  related 
by  Tezosomoc.  Dnrin,  and  by  Sahagun.  See  also :  Zuriia  (*'  Rapport,  etc.,**  p.  223). 
BuMiawtanU  ("  Tezcoco^  etc.,"  Parte  111,  cap.  V,  p.  232).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap. 
XVII,  p.  138).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p.  480).  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  pp. 
251  and  232). 

"**  The  existence  of  currency,  or  of  money,  in  the  shape  of  grains  of  cacao,  T  shapen 
pieces  of  tin  or  copper,  and  quills  filled  with  gold  dust  is  generally  admitted.  See 
for  instance,  Fregeott  (*'  Congue9t  of  Mexico,**  Book  IV,  cap.  II,  p.  140).  H.  H.  Bancroft 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  881, 883,  and  383).  Cacao  played,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  same  role  as  *^ wampum^  did  among  the  northern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, but  did  not  go  beyond  it.  In  regard  to  the  so-called  copper  or  tin  coins,  or 
rather  marks  or  checks,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely.  CortU  (**  Carta 
Quaria**  in  Ve<lia  I,  p.  Ill),  says  very  positively  that  at  Tachco,  he  obtained 
•nndry  small  pieces  of  tin  like  very  thin  money  ('*i  manera  de  moneda  mny  delgada  ")• 
which  he  indeed  found  to  have  been  use<i  as  currency  by  the  natives,  ("  halld  que  en 
dicba  provincia,  aun  en  otras,  se  trataba  por  moneda  ").  Bemal  Diez  (Cap,  XCII,  p. 
8B,  Vedia  11)  mentions  axes  of  "  brass,  copper,  and  tin  *'  ("hachas  de  luton  y  cobre  y 
estano  **),  bartered  at  the  market  place  of  Tlatelulco,  **  and  before  we  left  this  square 
(*<  plaza  ")  we  met  with  other  trafiers,  who  from  what  they  said,  sold  gold  in  grains  as 
they  obtainei]  it  fVom  the  mines,  and  enclosed  in  quills  of  the  geese  of  the  land,  and  so 
thin  (**  asi  blancos"  so  white)  that  the  gold  might  be  seen,  and  by  the  length  and  sise 
of  the  quills  they  determined  how  many  lAanUes  or  '*Jiquipnes''  (bags  of  8000  grains) 
of  cacao  they  were  worth,  or  slaves,  or  any  other  things  for  whicli  they  bartered  it," 
(*'  6  otra  qualqnier  cosa  i  que  lo  trocaban  ").  Oomara  ("  Conquista,  etc.,"  pp.  848  and 
S49).  **  But  the  chief  one  is  cacahnatl,  which  serves  as  coin.  .  .  .'*  "  Their  buying  and 
selling  consists  In  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  .  .  .'*  (Id.,  p.  451).  '*  No  tenian 
moneda,  teniendo  mucha  plata,  oro  y  cobre,  y  sabi^iidolo  hundir  y  labrar,  y  contratando 
mncho  en  lerias  y  mercados.  Su  moneda  usual  y  corriente  es  cacauatl  6  cacao.*' 
Oviedo  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  pp.  816, 317.  Lib.  XXXIIl,  rap.  LI,  p.  536)  mentions  only 
cacao  as  currency.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  260).  **  It  was  customary  at 
these  marts  ('en  estos  mercados')  to  exchange  (* trocar')  one  thing  for  another,  and 
even  nowadays  this  is  sometimes  practiced;  but  evei7 where  cacao  is  most  commonly 
nsed.    In  other  parts  they  used,  besides,  some  small  mantles  which  they  call  Patol* 

quachtU Elsewhere  they  used  plentifully  some  copper  coins,  almost  like  unto 

(*'  de  hecbnra  ")  a  Tan  T,  two  or  three  fingers  wide  and  made  of  thin  plates  (**  plan- 
chuela")  some  thicker,  other  less  thick.  Where  there  was  much  gold  (*'donde  avia 
mncho  Oro'*),  small  quills  filled  with  it,  circulated  among  the  Indians,**  ("  traian  nnos 
Canutilloe  de  ello,  y  andaba  cntre  los  Indies  mucbo  de  esto  ").    Alomo  Zuazo  {*'  Carta 
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thing  for  another"  ('Hlanamacani"),^^  and  such  wa$  every  arti- 
san, since,  in  the  market  place  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  every  artisan 
bartered  his  own  manufactures  for  whatever  he  needed  for  sub- 


al  Padre  Pray  Luis  de  Flgueroa."  Santiago  de  Cuba,  U  Nov.,  1921.  Col.  de  Doc.  Vol.  I, 
p.  361).  "Hay  una  moneUa  entre  ellos  con  que  venden  y  compran,  que  se  llama 
cacahuate,  .  .  ."  Anonymout  Conqueror  (p.  880,  etc.)  mentions  Cacao,  "e  Amoneta  1a 
pin  comune,  roa  molto  Incomoda  dopo  I'oro  i  Targento  ....  Jeosta  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  S, 
p.  196)  "  No  se  halla.  que  los  Indios  neaseen  oro,  ni  plata,  ni  metal  para  moneda,  ni 
para  precio  de  la  cosas,  nsananlo  para  omato,  como  osta  dicho."  The  statement  of 
Torquemada  is  plain.  While  It  explains  the  gradual  ascent  and  development  of  the 
notion  that  the  Mexicans  had  an  equivalent  to  money,  it  clearly  proves  thnt  only  barter 
and  exchange,  and  no  actual  buying,  took  place.  The  copper-plates  which,  aa  Mr.  Ban- 
croft Justly  remarks,  **  constituted  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  coined  money," 
still  wei-e  not  intended  even  for  such  a  purpose,  since  they  were  of  varying  size  and 
thickness.  But  the  story  of  the  copper  or  golden  ^* Eaglet?*  given  to  the  Mexican  traders 
as  money  wherewith  to  buy,  as  faitltAilly  reported  and  gravely  discussed  by  Mr.  Baa- 
croft  alAO,  deserves  some  special  ventilation.  This  story  is  taken  fVom  Sahagun  (Lib. 
IX,  cap.  II,  p.  348)  "  y  dibales  1600  toldillos,  que  ellos  llaman  quauhtli  para  i-escatar." 
These  toldillos  they  divided  into  two  parts  of  800  each.  Now  Sahagun's  editor,  Sr. 
C.  M.  de  Bustamante,  very  confidently  asserts  in  note  a,  (p.  342):  **Bra  nna  moneda 
que  consistia  en  unos  pedaros  de  cobre  cortados  en  figura  de  T.—  Clavigero,  tom.  I,  pd^. 
849.'*  The  reference  to  Clavigero  is  for  Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXXVI.  Now  "Toldillo"  la 
derived  fVom  "  toldir'*  that  is,  to  shrouil  or  cover,  and  means  merely  a  eooer,  and  not  a 
piece  of  metal.  Used  also  for  a  covered  litter  or  portable  chair.  Besides,  **  quauhtli " 
indeed  slgnlfles  Eagle,  but  It  is  an  evident  misprint  and  should  read  "  qnachtll.**  which 
algnilles  a  mantle  or  a^aef ,  thus  perfectly  agreeing  both  with  the  *'  toldillo  "  and  with 
the  '* patolquachtli *'  ot  Torquemada.  The  '* golden  eagles'*  of  Mr.  Brasseur  are 
therefore  rendere<1  utterly  useless. 

Anyone  reading  Tezozomoe  will  see  at  a  glance  what  a  conspicuous  part  ttaeae 
mantles  "Quachtii,*'  ( J#bNna,  II,  p.  84)  played  in  intercourse  and  barter.  According  to 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter,  etc.,  Col.  de  Doo*s  cone,  le  M^xique,  I,  p.  251)  they 
formed  to  a  certain  extent  the  basis  of  tribute.  These  cotton-sheets  are  well  described 
by  Peter  Martyr  ("  De  nouo  Orbe^**  Dec.  V.,  cap.  X,  p.  S30) :  "Concerning  the  shape  and 
Ikshion  of  their  garments,  it  is  ridiculous  to  behold :  they  call  it  a  gamiente,  because 
they  coner  themselves  therewith,  but  it  hath  no  resemblance  with  any  other  garment, 
of  any  fashion :  it  is  only  a  square  couering  like  unto  that,  which  yonr  holiness  oast  on 
your  shoulders,  sometimes  in  my  presence,  when  yon  are  about  to  kirobe  your  heade, 
to  preserve  your  garments,  least  halre,  or  any  other  flltb  should  fU  npon  them.  That 
couering  they  cast  about  their  necke,  and  then  knitting  two  of  the  fonr  comers  ander 
their  throate.  they  lette  the  couering  hang  downe,  which  scarce  couereth  the  bodie  as 
lowe  as  the  legges.  Having  seen  these  garments  I  ceased  to  wonder,  that  so  great  a 
number  of  garments  was  sent  to  Cortes,  as  we  mentioned  belbre:  for  they  are  all  of 
small  moment,  and  many  of  them  take  uppe  but  little  rooroe.** 

With  the  absence  of  money  the  profession  of  merchant  as  one  who  lives  A-om  the 
profits  ot  his  sales,  becomes  limited  almost  to  what  he  can  gather  from  ontHide  of  hit 
own  community,  in  other  words,  to  what  he  can  import.  Their  main  and  almost  excio* 
sive  business  consisted  in  effecting  intercourse  between  the  trilies.  At  home,  every 
artisan  sold  or  rather  exchanged  his  own  wares  in  the  public  markets.  See  Cortii 
(**Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  32  and  83),  Bernal  Diez  C'Hiet.  verdad.»  etc..  Vedia  II, 
p.  89,  cap.  XCII),  Gomara  ('* Conguitta,"  p.  848,  Vedia  I),  **Cada  oflcio  y  cada  mercade- 
ria  tiene  su  lugar  setialado  .  .  .  .",  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  41).  *'  £1  que  vend* 
piedras  preciosas,  6  lapldario  es  de  esta  propdedad.  que  sabe  labrar  sutilmente  las  pte> 
dras  preciosas  y  pullrlas.  .  .  ,**  He  mentions  as  manufacturers  of  their  own  goods 
the  following:  <'plateros  de  oru*'(41),  "Tratontes  en  mhuUs"  (Cap.  XVII,  4i),  '*qaa 
venden  mantas,"  **  que  venden  cotaraa"  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  48, 48  and  51),  "oUeroa,**  **qae 
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nstance.  Another  name  for  the  same  profession  was  '^man 
who  takes  more  than  he- gives"  ^^tiamicqui/'^^  a  surname  or 
slur.  Lastly  they  wei*e  called  **  puchtecatl."^^  It  is  with  this 
title  tbat  traders  appear,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  privi- 
leged people.  Bat  such  they  became  always  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  At  certain  intervals  of  time  a  number  of  men 
gathered,  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
market  places  of  other  tribes  and  exchanging  their  home  products 
for  those  of  distant  regions.  Such  an  enterprise  was  always  a 
great  venture,  and  required  a  peculiar  organization.  The  par- 
ticipants  were  to  be  numerous  enough  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  straggling  bands,  but  they  should  not  appear  so  numerous 
as  to  arouse  suspicion.  They  should  be  well  armed,  but  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  collision.  They  needed  a 
certain  number  of  carriers,  not  only  for  the  wares  which  they 
took  along,  but  for  their  supplies,  still  the  number  of  these 
carriers  could  not  be  too  great.  Such  an  expedition  was  in 
reality  not  a  private,  but  a  tribal  undertaking.  Its  members  not 
only  earned  into  distant  countries  the  industry  of  their  tribe, 
but  they  also  had  to  observe  the  customs,  manners,  and  resources 
of  the  people  whom  they  visited.  Clothed  with  diplomatic  at- 
tributes, they  often  were  less  traders  than  spies.  Thus  they 
cautiously  felt  their  way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Indian  fair  to 
Indian  fair,  exchanging  their  stuff  for  articles  not  produced  at 
home,  all  the  while  carefully  noting  what  might  be  important  to 
their  own  tribe.  It  was  a  highly  dangerous  mission.  Frequently 
they  never  returned,  being  waylaid,  or  treacherously  butchered 
even  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  pueblo  in  which  they  had 
been  bartering. 

The  safe  return  however  of  such  a  party  to  the  pueblo  of 
Mexico  was  always  an  important  and  joyful  event.  The  recep- 
tion was  sometimes,  in  solemnity  of  exercises  and  in  barbarous 

yenden  coroalet,**  "qne  venden  ccfstos,*'  <*  gne  vende  petacas"  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  56,  etc.), 
*'  oflcial  de  navi^aa,"  **  Lo#  que  hacen  eeterae  "  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  60).  In  geneinK  nearly 
all  the  aboriginal  roanufitcturers  are  mentioned  hj  him  also  as  selling  the  products  of 
their  industry,  and  vice  versa.    H.  H,  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  383  and  384,  cap.  XII). 

^*  Moiina  (•*  Vocabuiario  **  Parte  la,  p.  84).  **  Tlanamacac,'*  "tendero,"  "  A  veodedor  de 
algo,"  Parte  Ila,  p.  127;  **  nite-tlanamictia,'*  **  dar  o  trocar  una  cosa  por  otra,  o  recom* 
pensar**  (p.  187f  II).    Exchange  and  sale  appear  almost  synonymous. 

'•  Moiina  (Parte  la,  p.  84).    From  "  nitetiamicaquitia,''  "  mohatrar  **  (II,  p.  119). 

VT  MoHna  (1, 84),  also  (II,  83,  84).  Sahauun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  p.  S48,  cap.  V,  pp.  854, 
865,  cap.  X,  p.  378,  etc.),  calls  them  also :  **  naoaloztomeca,'*  literally  "  peddlars  of  the 
KalmatL"    MoHna  (II,  p.  78).   The  derivation  of  both  woi-ds  I  am  anabie  to  give. 
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pomp,  second  only  to  that  of  the  tribal  forces  returning  from  a 
saccessful  campaign  or  foray.  The  traders  went  first  to  the 
central  place  of  worship,  there  to  stoop  before  the  idols  in  token 
of  adoration.  From  the  great  ^*  medicine-lodge"  the  band  re- 
paired to  the  *^  tecpan,"  where  they  met  the  council  of  the  tribe 
and  its  leading  officers.  Sometimes  in  presence  of  a  concourse 
of  people,  and  again  if  required,  in  *^ secret  session"  the  traders 
communicated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  any  results  of  their 
explorations.  After  this  their  particular  quarters  gave  them  ap- 
propriate receptions  also,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  whole 
tribe  celebrated  their  return  with  solemn  dances,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  victuals  corresponding  to  what  in  our  time  would  be 
called  a  popular  feast. 

In  order  to  realize  the  substantial  results  of  such  expeditions 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  they  brought  back  had  to 
be  carried  b}'  men.  As  already  intimated,  the  number  of  these 
men  was  limited.  They  could  not,  without  jeopardizing  the 
object  of  their  mission  or  enterprise,  take  large  bodies  of  assist- 
ants along.  Besides,  as  these  assistants  also  had  to  carry  their 
own  food,  providing  for  many  journeys  through  uncultivated 
(^'  neutral ")  wastes,  this  also  restricted  the  amount  of  material 
brought  home.  However  precious  that  material  might  be  to  the 
Mexican  tribe,  it  was  certainly  limited  in  quantity.  Finally, 
custom  demanded  tliat  the  most  highly  priced  articles  should  be 
offered  up  to  worship,  to  the  stores  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  kins. 
Little  material  gain  therefore,  remained  to  the  courageous  trav- 
ellers themselves.  The  proceeds  of  their  enterprise  were  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
them  by  that  community  rather  than  the  profits  derived  from  any 
traffic,  composed  the  personal  gain  of  the  participants.  This  re- 
ward consisted  of  presents  out  of  the  public  stores,  and  especially 
in  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them. 

Thus  the  so-called  ^^  merchants  *'  of  ancient  Mexico  became 
equivalent  to  distinguished  braves,  and  their  deeds  entitled  them 
frequently  to  the  rank  of  chiefs.  But  if,  on  one  hand,  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  sccui-e  anything  like  personal  wealth,  on  the 
other  the  rewards  of  merit  did  not  attach  to  their  offspring.  No 
class  of  traders,  no  caste  of  merchants,  can  therefore  have  existed, 
and  if  a  certain  well-earned  consideration  attached  itself  to  the 
person  of  those  who  embraced  occasionally  such  a  hazardous 
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and  important  occnpation,  this  consideration  did  not  go  bejond 
the  persons  themselves,  and  was  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
achievements  J^ 


V*  Pruetftt  C*  Conquest,**  Book  I,  cap.  V,  p.  147).  Banerojt  (Vol.  11,  cap.  XII,  p.  SS7, 
etc.).  BoMtian  ("Ciillurlaender.'*  Vol.  IJ,  pp.  G07  and  «U8)  and  others  like  Bratieur  d« 
Bourbomrg  i**BUMre  dea  Nationa  eivilMea  du  Afixique  et  de  VAnUrique  Centrales*'  1857- 
1809.  Paria,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  61S,  etc.),  have  given  more  ur  less  detailed  lieacriptione  of  the 
Jlexican  mode  of  traffic  and  commerce.  Among  the  older  eonrcee,  and  thoae  which 
nei'eaaarily  formed  the  basis  of  my  Imperfect  sketch,  the  leading  position  is  occupied 
by  Father  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  Vol.  II,  '*Hi»toria  general  de  la  Corns  de  Nuewt-EspaSia), 
From  these  statements  we  gatherf  what  has  already  been  said  (note  fi8),  that  the  Tlati- 
lolca  were  the  Iea<ling  tniders  (Cap.  J,  pp.  835, 3S6),  and  that  they  were  organised  and 
directed  by  particalar  chiefs  of  their  own.  The  venerable  father  is  not  very  clear  in 
the  matter  of  these  particalar  officers,  as  (Cap.  I)  he  names  first  two  (p.  386),  then  Ave 
(p.  837,  cap.  II).  and  liistly  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  40),  one:  ''Seftor  6  Principal  entre 
ellos/'  whom  be  calls:  ** puchtecatlailotlac,  6  acxdtecatl,  qne  es  tanto,  como  si 
dU^^«mos  qne  es  gobemador  de  los  mercaderes,  y  estos  dos  nombres  y  otros  muchos 
qne  e<>tdLn  ptiestos  en  la  letra,  se  atribiiyen  al  que  es  mayor  principal  gobernador  6  sefior 
6  que  ea  casi  padre  y  madre  de  todos  los  mercaderes."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  348  and 
848),  he  speaks  of  **the  principals,'*  *Mos  mercaderes  viejos"  as  ''speakers  of  the 
traders"  **  pochtecatlatoque."  Further  on  (Cap.  X,  p.  872),  be  speaks  of  ihe  "poch- 
lecatlailotlac  "  as  the  principals.  We  must  infer  irom  this  tiiitt  there  were  a  nunUter  of 
these  leading  traders,  and  not  one  chief  of  the  **  caste."  This  evidence  or  rather  indi- 
cation  of  a  possible  separate  organization  is  not  noticed  by  T\>rquemada  (Lib.  XI V« 
cap.  XXVil,  p.  566),  who  simply  speaks  of  the  '*old  traders  who  remained  at  the 
paeblo."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cnp.  XXXVlll,  pp.  638  and  6*27)  merely  mentions  the 
older  and  the  younger  traders,  but  f^ays  notliiug  of  a  |)eculiar  organization.  It  is 
singular,  besides,  that  those  anthers  or  more  properly  chroniclers,  in  whose  annals  of 
Mexican  warfare  the  Mexican  traders  play  a  very  conspicuous  part,  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  this  peculiar  caste-like  organisation  which  Sahagun  seems  to  imply.  Those 
aothors  are  Durdn  and  Tesozomoc.  (In  this  instance  I  need  not  resort  to  detailed  quo- 
tations, since  the  references  in  their  works  are  far  too  numerous).  Furthermore, 
^uritOy  who  is  vei7  detailed  in  his  "  Rapport,"  or  rather  as  the  full  tiile  has  it  *'  Breve 
y  Sumaria  Jleladon  de  los  Sehores,  y  maneras  y  diferenciaa  que  hubia  de  eUas  en  la  A'usra 
Espwha,^  while  enumerating  carefully  the  different  kinds  of  chiefs  and  officers,  is  rather 
reticent  about  any  such  organisation  of  the  merchants.  Compare  for  instance,  p^ 
923,  where  he  distinctly  says  that,  they  had  a  chief  to  treat  with  the  "  Lords  and  gov- 
ernors"  in  their  name,  and  p.  240,  where  he  incidentally  mentions  a  *' chief  of  the 
merchants"  only.  Saihagun  goes  further  yet,  however,  in  stating  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  V,  pp. 
896  and  857),  that  the  merchants  had  their  own  Jurisdiction  over  themselves,  apart 
from  that  of  the  tribe  or  kin :  *  y  los  seuores  mercaderes  que  regian  k  los  otros,  teuian 
por  su  Jurisdicion  y  Judicatorla,  y  si  alguno  de  estos  hacian  algun  delito,  no  los  llevaban 
delante  de  los  senadores  ft  qtie  ellos  los  Juzgasen ;  Bino  que  estos  niismos  que  eran 
senores  de  los  otros  mercaderas  Juzgaban  las  causas  de  todos  por  si ;  si  alguno  incurria 
en  pena  de  ninerte  ellos  le  sentenciaban,  y  mataban  6  en  la  care^l,  d  en  su  casa,  5  en 
otra  parte  segun  que  lo  teninn  de  costumbre."  This  he  dit»tinctiy  applies  to  the 
'*  pochtecas"  of  Tlatilulco,  and  to  the  time  when  "  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  the  last); 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans.  Not  c^mtent  with  this  he  relates  (Cap.  11,  pp.  880-^2)t 
how  the  merchants  of  Tlatilulco  alone  conquered  several  tribes,  subjecting  them  to 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans.  In  all  these  sUttementd  Father  Sahagun  stands 
quite  alone,  and,  If  not  directly  contradicted,  he  is,  at  least  so  unsupported  as  to  make  his 
reports  rather  doubtful  so  far  as  they  concern  the  organization  and  power  of  these 
traders  as  a  distinct  class.  The  story  has  a  suspiciously  Tiatilulcan  coloiing.  Com* 
pare  note  58.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this,  that  ttahagun  derived 
the  information,  the  which  he  laid  down  in  hia  '^Uistoria  general,",  almost. exclusively 
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After  this  review  of  the  qaestion  of  stratification,  so  to  say, 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  it  may  appear  strange  on  oar  part 

ftrom  TkUUuloan  Bourctt  ("  Prologo/*  pp.  4  and  ft.  Vol.  I).  This  diminiebet  neceBSRriljr 
in  this  instance,  the  value  of  bis  otherwise  very  full  and  highly  important  testimony. 

The  existence  of  sucb  a  body,  powerful  through  wealth  as  well  as  through  mental 
and  inteiiectual  faculties  would,  even  as  much  as  nobility,  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
tribe  as  sucb,  by  brealcing  up  tlie  kins.  The  inconsistency  of  such  a  picture  with  the 
bistorical  facts  is  glaring,  and  is  shown  even  by  the  statemeou  of  modem  writers. 
Compare  for  instHUce,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  statement  of  the  condition  of  Tlatllnleo 
after  its  capture  by  the  Mexicans  (Vol.  V,  p.  481),  *'  heavy  tributes  were  imposed,  In- 
cluding many  special  taxes  and  menial  duties  of  a  bumlliatlDg  nature'*  with  hit 
description  of  tlie  state  of  its  **  merchant  princes  "  (Vol.  II,  pp.  880  and  881).  One  flict 
Is  evident:  if  the  traders  tormetl  occasionally,  tor  certain  purposes,  clusters  of  their 
own,  they  selected  their  own  lenders  or  directors  and  this  was  the  case  with  trading  ex- 
peditions as  well  as  with  feasts.  See  on  feasts:  Sakagunt  Lib.  LX,  cap.  ill  to  XIV 
Inclusive,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  29  to  8:2.  MoMinia,  Trat.  I,  cap.  VIII,  p.  47.  ^oosta, 
Lib.  V,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  88»,  etc.  Torquemada^  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  57  and  88.  Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  XXVil,  pp.  688  and  587.  CUwigero,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  Vil,  p.  880.  Lib.  Vlf ,  cap. 
XXXVIII,  p.  6M,  etc.,  and  otiiers.  But  as  to  any  separate,  permanent  government 
of  their  own,  this  rests  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  Sahagun,  whereas  it  is  amply 
proves,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  crime  committed  in  trade  or  barter,  was  summarily 
disposed  of  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  km  or  tribe  without  regard  to  the  traders  or 
merchants.    We  shall  furnish  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this  point  in  another  note. 

That  the  **  pochtecas  "  occupied  but  one  calpnlli,  that  of  Pochtlan,  is  also  disproved, 
and  even  by  Sakagun  himself  (Lib.  1,  cap.  XIX,  p.  81).  **£n  este  calpuUi  donde  se 
contaba  el  mercader.'*  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  p.  847) :  "  respondlante  los  mercaderes  prin* 
cipalea  de  los  barrios  que  son  uno  que  he  llama  Pochtlan,  otro  Aoachtian,  y  otro 
Atlauhco  como  euik  en  la  letra").  (Cup.  Ill,  p.  SW)  **couvid4ban  &  aoloa  los  merca- 
deres  de  su  banio;  pues  el  que  habia  de  ir  por  capitan  de  la  oonipaftia  de  los  que  iban, 
no  solamente  convidaba  i  los  de  bu  barrio,  sino  tambien  I  los  que  habtan  de  Ir  con  41.* 
Also  by  Zurita  C^Jiopport,**  etc.,  pp.9i8  and  'J24). 

Lastly  the  question  of  wealth  amassed  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  an  inllnen* 
tial  power  in  the  merchantb'  hands,  is  also  summarily  disposed  of  by  Sakaffun.  How- 
ever often  he  speaks  of  riches  gathered  by  them,  the  following  quotations  show  how 
it  must  be  understood :  ^Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p.  888,  8peech  of  one  ol  the  traders)  "Cnando 
lleguemos  i  nuestro  tieira,  seri  tiempo  de  usar  los  barbotes  de  ambar,  y  las  oregeras 
que  se  Uaman  quetsalcoyoinacohtll,  y  los  aventadvroa  y  ojeadoras  de  moecas,  las  man- 
tas  ricas  que  tiemos  de  tnier,  y  los  maxtles  preciados,  solo  esto  seri  nuesti-a  paga,  y 
la  sefial  de  nuestra  vuleutia,**  (p.  841)  **  y  que  las  otras  presiaa  que  les  did  que  arriba  b« 
dij^ron,  solo  alios  las  usasen  en  las  grandes  fiestas  ....**  It  thus  appearw  that  board- 
ing of  any  actual  wealth  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  lack  of  currency  alone  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  want  of  space,  and  gold  and  silver  being  only  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  as  a  part  of  *'  medicine,"  we  should  mistake  lu  expecting  any- 
thing like  **  treasures.''  Here,  as  anywhere  else,  ttie  supply  was  regulated  by  the 
demand,  and  this  demand  was  in  turn  created  by  the  numbers  of  the  populatioo,  and 
by  the  use  made  of  the  metal.  Since  the  latter  was  used  only  in  a  few  ways,  tMa  had 
Its  effect  on  the  amount  also.  Anotiier  cause,  which  is  not  suffloienfly  estimated,  Is 
found  in  the  fact  that  carriers  had  to  be  used  for  everything,  indudmg  lood.  Now, 
even  if  thousands  went  along  (or  which  there  is  hardly  any  proof),  the  load  of  each 
hardly  exceeded  sixty  pounds :  **  y  daban  &  cado  uno  de  e^tos  que  tenian  alqullados, 
para  que  Uevssen  acuestas  la  carga  que  tenian  senalada,  y  de  tal  manera  las  cumpara- 
ban  que  no  eran  mny  pesadas"  (Cap.  HI,  p.  850,  Lib.  IX).  Dim  AnUmOo  tie  Memtkna 
C*Jvis  mur  lea  pretUUionM  perBonnellea  ei  let  TbsMmes,  ler  Kecueil  of  Temanx-Compans), 
says  in  1500,  **  They  must  not  carry  any  loads  heavier  than  two  arroba«,**  or  about  fifty 
pounds.  Barlolomi  de  lae  Caeae  {** Brevieeima  rttofelon  de  la  deetrugekm  de  los  Fa- 
dia$,**  Venetia,  1848,  Italian  and  Spanish,  p.  101),  oomplains  of  three  to  four  arobaa  or 
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to  concede,  that  nevertheless  there  were  two  very  distinct  classes 
within  the  area  occupied  by  the  tribe  enjoying  each  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  of  rights.  Now  equality  of  rights  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  kinship  ;^^  if  therefore  there  was  a  body 
connected  with  the  tribe  whose  rights  and  privileges  were  inferior, 
it  follows  that  the  members  of  this  body  must  have  stood  outside 

Berentj-flTe  to  one  hundred  pounds,  as  an  ozeeaslve  load.  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XL,  p.  Ai9),  sixty  pounds. 

To  conclude,  I  adrert  (o  the  flict  that  the  traders  were  held  to  tribute  and  especiaUy 
to  offerings  for  worship,  as  strictly  as  any  other  members  of  the  tribe.  I  merely  reiser 
to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138),  who  embodies  in  a  few  words  the 
statements  of  other  writers.  M<MUnia  (T4'at.  I.  cnp.  IV,  p.  7G),  **  No  se  desrelan  en 
adquirtr  rlqnesas,"  and  Hirther  on  to  p.  77;  also  (Tmt.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  81),  "  otros  trabaja 
ban  y  adquirian  do«  6  tres  anos  cuanto  podian,  parn  hacer  una  liesta  al  demonio,  y  en 
ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto  tenian,  mas  ann  se  adendaban".  The  picture  of  the 
trading  expedition  is  mainly  taken  Arom  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  11,  III,  IV)  and  Torque' 
nada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXVlI).  The  reception  only  applies  to  cases  of  great  Impor- 
tance. But  every  departure  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  his  return  was  feasted  by  the 
traders  of  his  **  barrios/'  sometimes  with  the  ooucurrenoe  of  other  barrios  and  of  the 
chiefs  and  oillcers. 

That,  in  consequence  of  their  deeds,  the  merchants  and  traders  were  treated  with 
distinction  and  created  chiefs,  follows  flrom  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  30  and  31), 
**  para  que  ftiese  honrado  en  el  pueblo,  y  tenido  per  rallente :  ponlanle  un  barl>ote  de 
imbar,  que  es  una  piedra  larga  amarilla  trasparente,  que  cuelga  del  beso  bajo,  ahuje- 
rado,  en  senal  de  que  era  ▼alien te  y  era  noble,  y  esto  se  tenia  en  mncho.''  But  espe- 
cially (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  8S8>341),  '*  Estos  mercaderes  eran  ya  como  caballeros,  y 
tenian  dirisas  particulares  por  sus  hazaiias  ").  *^Dea  CirHnonien  obiervtrs  autrefois  par 
Us  Indiens  lor§qu*{i$/aitttiemt  «m  to^**  (Temaux,  l«r  Recueil,  pp.  AU  uiid  tdi).  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  the  rank  of  chief  ("tecuhtli")  to  traders  remained  after  the  conquest 
when  the  chief  became  transformed  into  the  Spanish  hidalgo  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception  of  the  former  dignity.  This  Is  shown  plainly  by  the  arch-bishop,  Frag 
AUmzo  de  Moniufar  C^SuppUqued  Charles  Ven/dotur  des  Maedvalest  Mexico,  30  Nov. 
1W4,  French  translHtion  by  Mr.  Ternaux,  Appendix  to  his  **Cruaut€S  horribles  des  Con- 
tpUrants  du  Mixiqne,"  p.  857).    It  was  done  to  evade  taxation. 

The  true  position  of  the  Mexican  traders  in  tlieir  tril>e  and  society  is  also  stated 
plainly  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  30):  "Son  estos  mercaderes  sufridores  de 
mnchos  trabsjos,  y  osados  para  entrar  en  todas  las  tierras  (aunqne  scan  las  de  enemi- 
gos)  y  muy  astutos  para  tratar  con  ios  estrafios,  asi  aprendleudo  sus  lenguas,  como 
tratando  con  ellos  con  benevolencia  para  atraerlos  asi  con  su  familluridad."  (Lib.  IX, 
cap.  II,  p.  330)  *'pues  que  aunque  nos  llamamos  mercaderes  y  lo  pareuemos,  somos  sol- 
dados  que  disimubidamente  andamos  i  conquistar."  (Id.,  p.  341)  "  Los  dichos  meroa- 
deres  del  Tlaltelolco  se  llaman  tambien  capitanes  y  soldados  disimulados  en  hibito  de 
mercaderes  que  andaban  por  todas  partes."  (p.  342)  "  Cuando  quiera  que  el  senor  de 
Mexico  queria  enviar  A  Ios  mercaderas,  que  eran  capitanes  y  soldados  disunulados  A 
alguna  provincia  para  que  la  atalayasen."  Zurita  {*•* Re^port**  etc.,  p.  223)  "  lis  jonis- 
saient  de  certains  privileges,  parceque  lenr  profession  <^tnit  utile  k  I'etnt."  This  is 
textnally  copied  by  Bustamante  ("  T^coco,"  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  V,  p.  %M).  Tbey  were  tr^ 
quently  but  ofllcinl  spies  and  used  as  such,  not  only  bg  the  Mexicans,  but  against  the 
Mexicans  by  foreign  tribes.  Jfetulieto  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XX VII,  p.  130)  copied  by  Tbrftie. 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  ft3tf). 

"  L,  U.  Morgan  {"^Ancient  Societgy"  Part  II.  cap.  II,  p.  65,  in  relation  to  Iroquois 
more  particularly).  Among  the  ancient  Germans  or  Teutons,  see  Heinrtch  Luden 
(*•  Oeschiehte  des  teutschen  Voltes,"  1885,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  on  the  '*  Oau,"  pp. 
4ftiand483). 
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of  any  connection  by  kin.    This  presupposes  a  class  of  outcasti 
from  the  bond  of  kinship. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  such  a  cluster  prior 
to  tlie  permanent  settlement  of  the  tribe.  Neither  can  we  trace 
its  gradual  increase  from  a  given  time.  But  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  rules  of  kinship,  and  at  the  practical  working  of  these  rules 
finally  crystallizing  into  an  equivalent  for  laws,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  ils  origin. 

The  relation  of  sexes  being  at  the  bottom  of  society  based 
upon  kin,  it  follows  that  sexual  intercourse  gradually  assumed  a 
regulated  shape,  proportionate  .to  the  progress  in  institutions. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as  we  have  already  established,  ad- 
vanced into  descent  in  the  male  line,  and  had  secured  a  nascent 
state  of  the  modern  family.  Marriage  was  well  known  to  them 
as  a  I'ule.  But  so  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  kin, 
as  unit  of  public  life  that,  once  the  ritual  union  of  a  couple  ac- 
knowledged as  a  necessity  for  future  joint  life,  it  exacted  of  its 
male  members  the  obligation  to  marry  for  the  purpose  of  propa* 
gating  and  increasing  the  kin.  Only  such  as  were  naturally  help- 
less, and  such  as  in  view  of  ^^  medicine"  made  vows  of  permanent 
chastity,  were  excused.  Any  other  youth  therefore,  who  refused 
to  take  a  wife  at  the  proper  age,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
consequently  expelled  from  the  kin.®^ 

Woman,  among  the  aboriginal  Mexicans,  was  in  a  singular 
predicament.  Through  the  establishment  of  descent  in  the  male 
line  she  lost  her  hold  on  public  life,  (which  she  latterly  regained 
through  the  establishment  of  the  family  proper)  and  thus  remained 
little  else  than  a  chattel  in  the  power  of  man.  Still,  the  ritual  act 
of  marriage  being  once  adopted,  the  same  obligation  to  marry, 
which  we  have  already  found  incumbent  upon  the  male,  also 
devolved  upon  the  female,  and  any  girl  therefore,  who  did  not 
'*take  vows"  for  "medicine,"  or  who  was  physicallj*  not  mis- 

•^Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  V,  p.  461).  ZurUa  ("Rapport,  etc./'  pp  ISS  and  1S4) 
"  s'ils  ne  vonlaienC  pas  prendre  des  femmes,  on  les  oong^diaU.**  MemUeta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXIV,  p.  I'm),  **Ll6gado«  A  la  edad  de  oaaarM,  ....  Si  pasando  la  edad  m 
deecuidaban,  y  ?eian  que  no  se  querian  caaar,  treeqnllibanlos,  y  despedlanloa  de  la 
coRipafiia  de  lo8  mancebOB.'*  This  meant  exclaaion  fVom  the  kin  since,  as  soon  as  they 
were  married^  '*they  were  classified,  since,  according  to  Uieir  cnstom,  Uiey  wen 
divided  into  sections  each  of  which  had  a  chief  or  captain,  as  well  fV>r  the  collection  of 
taxes  as  for  other  reasons."  These  **  chiefs  or  captains  "  were  those  of  the  ealpnlli. 
ZurUot  (p.  130),  also  BuitamatUe,  (**  Tezcoeo,**  Part  III.  cap.  Ill,  p.  9IS),  **Ciiando  se 
casaban  los  enipadronaban.  .  .  '.  ."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  IS6)  almoet  a 
copy  of  Mendleta). 
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8ha|)en,  if  she  did  not  join  a  husband  at  the  proper  age,  was 
also  regai-ded  as  a  reprobate.^' 

To  these  two  kinds  of  outcasts  others  should  be  added.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that,  if  any  member  of  a  calpulli  failed  to  cultivate 
his  garden  lot  for  two  3'ears,  or  if  he  failed  to  have  it  cultivated 
under  his  name,  then  he  lost  every  and  all  rights  thereto.  This 
implied  expulsion  from  the  calpulli,  consequently  again,  expulsion 
from  the  bond  of  kinship.  Any  one  who  removed  from  the  quar* 
ter  or  calpulli  to  which  he  belonged,  lost  his  rights  thereby ;  in 
other  words  he  became  an  outcast.^^ 

The  lot  of  such  people,  thrust,  as  they  were,  outside  of  the 
pale  of  regular  society,  was  an  unenviable  one.  Removal  to 
foreign  tribes  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  impracticable 
in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  class  came  into  existence.  Still 
they  had  to  live.  Therefore  the  males  bargained  their  services 
to  such  members  of  the  kins,  as  could  afford  to  nourish  them  in 
return  for  manual  labor.^  No  other  remuneration  but  subsistence 
could  be  thought  of.  For  the  sake  of  subsistence  therefore  the 
outcast  became,  what  the  majority  of  authorities  have  called  a 
slave. 

Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada  writes  as  follows ;  — ''The  manner,  in 
which  these  Indians  made  slaves,  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
difficult  at  the  outset  of  their  conversion  to  understand  it  properly, 
but  to  make  it  clear  (especially  as  the  customs  of  Mexico,  and 
Tetzcuco  had  it,  since  other  Provinces  not  subject  to  these  king- 

'*  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Vol.  I,  Col.  do  Doc,  p.  397):  **  &  gente  che  stiniA  meno 
16  ilonne  di  qiianti  natfoni  sono  al  mondo,  perchi  non  gli  comunichereble  mal  i  TatU  loro, 
ancliora  che  isonoiicuAe  che  il  farlo  gU  potesee  melter  conto."  Oviedo  (Lib.  XZXIII, 
cap.  LI,  p.  &36).  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  IIL  p.  3(i6),  on  "  mancebas  "  in  general 
in  regard  to  women  who  refuHe<l  to  marry,  though  living  a  dieeolnte  life.  Also  Sethagun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XV,  p.  37);  Zurita  (p.  129).  1/  a  girl,  abandoned  her  house,  she  might 
Anally  be  disposed  of  as  n  slave,  or  be  abandoned  ("  on  les  abandonnait  '*). 

**Zuriia  tp.  5(1):  '*Le  propri^taire  qui  ne  cultivait  pas  pendant  deux  ann^s,  par  sa 
fiiute  ou  par  negligence,  sans  Juste  cause,  ....  ^tait  avert!  du  les  cuUiver;  et  s'il  ne 
le  faiieait  pae,  I'anu^e  d'ensuite  on  Ics  donnait  ft  un  autre  "  (Id.  p. 54) :  *'  Si,  par  hazard, 
le  membra  d'nn  calpulli  le  quittait  pour  aller  demenrer  dans  un  autre,  on  lui  retirait  les 

terres  qui  lui  avaient  ^l^  afitsign^es Adopted  also  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 

cap.  XV,  p.  13ft).    Compare  *'  Tenure  of  Lande  *'  (p  4«6). 

**  Oomara  (*'  Conquista^**  Vedia  I,  p.  441):  "  Los  hombres  ne<;e8itado8  y  haraganes 
se  vendian.  .  .  .'*  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,**  Vedia  I,  p.  34) :  "  Hay  en  todos  los 
mercados  y  higares  ptiblicos  de  la  dicba  ciudad,  todos  los  dias,  muchas  pcrsonaa 
trabiOAdores  y  maestros  de  todos  oflcios,  esperando  quien  los  alquile  por  sub  Jomales." 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  pp.  M4  and  MS;  and  Cap.  XVII,  pp.  566  and  fi66;. 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  489). 
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doms,  had  other  ways  to  make  slaves)  we  say :  that  many  condi* 
tions  were  lacking,  to  create  them  actual  slaves.  For  of  these 
slaves  of  this  New-Spain,  some  had  means,  might  own  and  pos- 
sess them  of  their  own,  and  they  could  not  be  sold  again  except 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  hereafter.  The  service .  rendered 
to  their  master  was  limited,  not  for  alwa3^s,  nor  ordinary.  Some, 
upon  marrying,  became  released,  their  relatives  or  brothers  taking 
their  place.  There  were  also  skilful  slaves  who,  besides  serving 
their  masters,  still  kept  house,  with  wife  and  children,  purchasing 

and  holding  slaves  themselves.  The  children  of  slaves  were  bom 
fre€."84 

The  Mexican  term  for  slave  was,  literally  a ^' purchased  man" 
(^Hlacotli.")  He  was  in  fact  but  a  *^  bondsman."  Through  a 
special  contract,  made  before  authorized  witnesses,  his  services, 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  and  not  hia  person^  became  pledged  to 
another.  The  member  of  a  kin  had  no  direct  ownership  in  him 
whom  he  employed,  he  could  not  sell  him  again  without  that 
employer's  consent,  nor  could  he  take  bis  life  in  punishment, 
of  crime.  If  the  latter  broke  his  contract  through  repeated 
evasion  he  might  finally  be  *^  collared,"  that  is,  his  neck  was 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  yoke,  by  means  of  whiqh  he  was  fast- 
ened to  a  wall  at  night.  .If  the  man  still  contrived  to  escape, 
then  he  was  turned  over  to  worship  and  sacrificed ;  but  in  case  he 
succeeded  in  secreting  himself  in  the  official  house  without  being 
intercepted  by  his  master  or  one  of  that  master's  people,  then  he 
was  spared,  and  even  liberated  from  his  bonds.^^  In  addition  to 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  class  of  outcasts  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  there  were  accessions  to  it  from  outside.  Fugi- 
tives were  of  rare  occurrence,  since  such,  if  from  a  tribe  against 
which  war  was  waged,  were  regarded  as  precious  additions,  too 
important  to  be  ranged  among  the  outcasts.^  But  we  have 
several  instances,  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico,  of  destructive 
drouths  as  well  as  of  disastrous  inundations,  depriving  the  inhabit 

•«  "  MonarcMa  Indiana**  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVi,  p.  664). 

**I  have  gathered  these  details  mostly  (yom  7\>rqvemada  (VoL  II,  pp.  M4-*A66). 
Compare  besides  otben,  Fetancurt  (Vol.  I,  pp.  488,  484,  and  486}  and  nearly  all  modem 
writers. 

••  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  130) :  "  Y  si  de  la  parte  oontraria  ealla  alguno  1 
descnbrir  y  dar  aviso  cdmo  su  seiior  6  su  gente  venlan  sobre  ellos,  al  tal  dibanle  man* 
tas  y  pngibanle  blen."  Copied  by  Torquemada  (Lib«  XiV,  cap.  II,  p.  638),  and  Fctea- 
curt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  oap.  1X1,  p.  384). 
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IftBts  of  the  valley  of  their  annual  crops.  Jn  order  to  eaoape 
threatened  famine,  fathers  bartered  their  services  and  those  of  their 
children  for  food,  to  such  tribes  as  possessed  sufficient  stores.^'' 
If  the  consequence  of  expulsion  fVom  the  bond  of  kinship  or 
of  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  rights  as  members,  were,,  for 
the  male,  a  degradation  to  work  for  others,  it  was  altogether 
different  for  the  female.  The  position  of  women  was,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  little  better  than  that  of  a  costly 
animal,  and  protection  was  awarded  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  represented  a  part  of  their  husbands'  proi)erty.  This  the 
kin  itself  was  obligated  to  defend  and  protect.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, had  no  other  right  than  that.  She  could  not  complain  if  her 
lord  and  master  increased  his  ^^  family-stock "  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  concubines,  nor  if  he  strayed  about  to  satisfy  his 
desires  with  other  females.  Such  acts  were  even  subservient  to 
the  kins'  interest,  since  they  led  to  an  increase  of  numbers. 
But  the  women  themselves  who  gave  their  persons  away  for  snch 
purposes  could  only  belong  to  the  class  of  outcasts;  for  illicit 
intercourse  with  wives  and  daughters  of  the  kins  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  severely'  punished.  Through  the  formation  of  the 
class  of  outcasts,  or  at  least  along  with  it,  prostitution  became 
tolerated  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  while  polygamy  in 
the  shape  of  concubinage  was  introduced  as  a  legitimate  custom.^ 

^  Be«i(le«  Uie  Annlnea  recorded  since  the  conquest,  the  older  authors  and  sources  in 
general  notice  several  (at  leatft  two)  previous  to  15 JO.  It  ib  not  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  their  dates.  They  are  given  with  the  usual  variation  aud  dlsconlance.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  **  Codex  TtUeriano  BemenaU  "  (Kingaborough,  Vol.  I,  plate  VII,  and 
Vol.  VI,  p.  13tt)  mentions  oue  in  1404  (1  Tochtli),  which  is  evidenUy  incurrect,  since  1 
Tochtli  would  be  lUB.  The  Ce-Tochtli  thus  mentioned,  is  1451,  In  that  year,  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXX,  p.  245j  places  Uie  beginning  of  the  great  drouth  which,  after  three  years 
duration,  so  completely  exhausted  the  Mexican  spires  and  supplies  that  '*  wrathy 
chief"  the  older,  (**Huehue  Motecuzuma")  told  the  people  "que  oada  uno  vaya  i 
buscar  su  remedio  **  (p.  247).  In  consequence  of  it,  it  is  reported  that  many  pef>ple 
*'  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  merchants  and  principals  (scnores)  of  the  tribes 
that  bad  wherewith  to  give  them  to  eat,  and  Uiey  gave  for  a  baby  (or  boy  rather, 
"  nino  ")  A  <*>n'ill  liasket  of  corn  (malz)  to  the  father  or  mother,  obligating  tliemselves 
to  sustain  the  child  as  long  as  the  famine  might  last,  for  that  if  afterwards  the  father 
or  mother  might  wish  to  redeem  It,  they  should  be  obligated  to  pay  these  aliments." 
This  is,  as  usuaU  also  stated  by  Tezoz&moc  (Cap.  XL,  p.  tt4),  thougli  with  less  detaUs. 
Torquemada  (Lib.  If,  cap.  LXXIIf,  p.  203}  reports  the  same,  but  placmg  it  filly  years 
later,  under  the  last  '*  wrathy  chief "  (Cap.  CX,  p.  835)  in  1505,  A.  D.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII, 
cap  I,  p.  200),  agrees  with  Durin  and  Tezoxorooc,  so  does  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII, 
p.  263) :  ^*  Many  sold  themselves  for  food.*'  This  date  is  also  1451-1464.  It  is  singular 
that  Torquemada  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XLVII,  p.  158)  also  relates  the  famine  under  the  older 
**  wrathy  chief,''  and  his  words  are  almost  textual ly  copied  by  Clavigero. 

**  The  poseession  of  more  than  one  woman,  or  rather  the  enjoyment  of  more  than 
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We  thus  witness,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  beneath 
the  kins  composing  the  tribe,  a  lower  class  of  society,  a  floating 

one,  was  a  mere  matter  of  eubsletenoe.  As  already  remarked  by  Pef<r  Martyr  (Dee. 
V,  cap.  X,  p.  232) :  "  He  Airther  saith,  that  the  common  soil  of  people  content  them- 
eeWes  wiUi  one  wlfls;  but  that  every  Prince  may-maliitayne  harlotte  at  bis  pleaaare." 
Oomara  C*  ConquUia,  etc./^  Vedia  I,  p.  438) :  *'  Cuatro  causas  dan  para  tener  tantas 
mujeres :  la  prlmera  os  el  vicio  de  la  came,  en  qne  muchu  9e  deleitan ;  U  segunda  es 
por  tener  muobos  hijos ;  la  tercera  por  reputacion  y  serviclu ;  la  cuarta  es  por  granJMa; 
y  esta  postrera  usan  mas  que  otros,  los  bomhres  de  guerra,  los  de  palaclo,  los  bolga- 
aanes  y  tahnres;  bacisnlas  trabajiir  como  csclaTHs,  etc.**  The  same  author  adds: 
**Aunque  toman  muchas  mugeres,  i  unas  tienen  per  l^gttlmas,  t  otras  por  amigms,  y 
i  otras  por  mancebas.  Amiga  llaman  t  la  que  despnes  de  casados  deinandaban,  y 
manceba  i  la  que  ellos  se  tomaban/*  According  to  this  statement,  a  husband  could 
entertain  three  classes  of  women :  one  legitimate  wife,  concubines  which  be  obtained 
with  permission  of  their  parents  and  prostitutes  or  mistresses.  Varieku  dHectat! 
TbrquemadOy  however  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  370),  says:  **Otra  especie  de  mancebas 
havia,  y  se  permitia,  que  era  la  que  los  Senores  prlncipales,  6  las  tomaban  ellos,  6  las 
pedian  despues  de  14  casados,  con  la  Sefiora,  y  rouger  legitlma,  que  llamaban  cUraa* 
pilli.'*  This  reduces  the  "  ttock ''  to  two  kinds,  at  least.  Moiolinia  (TraU  11,  cap.  VII, 
pp.  124-128)  mentions  polygamy  as  a  rule,  and  describes  the  infinite  trouble  of  the 
priests  to  find  out  the  legitimMte  wife,  assuming  It  to  be  **  aquella  eon  quien  eatando  en 
su  gentllidad  primero  babian  oontraido  matrimonlo'*  (p.  127).  According  to  blm  the 
first  legitimate  marriage  took  place  U  Ociober,  1026  (p.  124),  but  nevertheless  for  three 
or  four  years  afterwards :  **  no  se  velaban,  .  .  sine  que  todos  se  estaban  eon  laa  mnjeree 
que  querian,  y  habia  algnnos  que  teuian  basta  dosclentas  mi^eres,  y  de  alll  abi^o  <^<^ 
uno  tenia  las  que  queria'*  (p.  125).  In  defence  of  this  state  of  polygamy  the  Indians 
alleged  **  tambien  las  ten  Ian  par  manera  de  granj^ria,  porqne  las  haciao  k  todos  tcjer  y 
hacer  mantas  y  otros  oAcios  de  esta  manera"  (p.  125).  Mendieta {Lib,  III,  cap.  XLVU 
and  XLVIII,  pp.  JNMKiOG)  Is  very  explicit  on  the  same  question.  He  asserts  that  the 
early  missionaries  found :  "  Por  otra  parte  se  hallaba  que  el  comun  de  la  gente  vulgar 

y  pobre  no  tenian  nl  hablan  tomado  sine  sola  una  mnjer sino  qne  los  sefiores  y 

prlncipales,  como  poderosos,  excederian  los  llmltes  del  uso  matrimonial,  tomando  des- 
pues otras,  las  que  se  led  antojaba**  (p.  301).  The  final  result  of  these  troublesome 
disputes  and  investigations  Is  expressed  as  follows  (p.  30(1) :  **y  que  sabiendose  coal 
era  la  prlmera  mi^er,  era  cierta  co^a  ser  aquella  la  legitlma,  y  vivlendo  aquella,  otra 
cualquiera  habia  de  ber  manceba.'*  The  qui  stion  is  as  to  whether  a  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  kin  could  ever  lawfully  become  a  concubine,  or  whether  this  was  only  the 
case  witli  female  outcaHts  ?  The  stories  about  **  Handftii  of  Reeds,"  who,  his  first  wilb 
being  sterile,  was  subsequently  married  to  a  number  of  daughters  of  chieftains  (see 
tHtrdUf  Cap.  VI,  pp.  48  and  4U,  Torquemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XllI,  p.  W,  Fetonctiri,  Parte 
II,  Trat.  1,  cap.  XI,  p.  270,  Clavigerot  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  194)  Is  manifestly  untrue. 
The  object  of  these  subsequent  marriages  Is  given  as  In  onler  to  obtain  heirs  to  the 
throne.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  ** succession,**  but  only  an  "election,** 
consequently  there  was  no  such  object  as  the  one  claimed.  The  chief  certainly  had 
concubines,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  obtained  them  ftt>m  the  kins. 
Again  we  ara  treated  to  long  descriptions  of  the  dazzling  polygamy  of  the  chlefii  of 
Tezcucu.  For  instance,  Ixtlilxochitl  {-"HUt.  des  Chichimequet,**  Cap.  XLIII,  pp.  305  and 
800)  relates  of  "  Fasting  wolf  "  "  nezahunlcoyotl,'*  from  **  nezanalltztli,*'  **ay«iio,'*  ete., 
(Molinaj  II.  64),  and  ^'coyotl*'  how  he  had  a  number  of  concubines  previous  to  bis 
marriage  with  an  Indian  girl  of  Coatliuhan.  Further  on  he  relates  the  well  known 
**  Uiiah  and  Bathsheba  *'  btory  (pp.  500-313),  aUributed  to  the  same  chief,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  recopied.  JIls  successor  In  office,  **  Fasting  boy  '*  (NeaanualpilU," 
compare  the  picture  of  this  name  in  Durdni  Lam.  23  and  24,  Trat.  lo).  Is  reported  by 
him  to  have  had  2000  concubines,  **  But,  besides  the  queen,  he  had  intercourse  with 
forty  "  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  35  of  2d  Vol.).  His  roairiage  with  that  only  legitimate  spouse  la 
described  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  06,  Vol.  II).     He  Is,  of  course*  supported  by  Tbrqummdm 
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population  of  ^^  hangers-on  to  the  tribe."  This  class  was  yet  not 
veiy  numerous ;  still  it  grew  slowly  and  steadily.  Prohibited  fVoni 
carr3'ing  arras,  and  therefore  from  taking  any  part  in  warfare  other 
than  that  of  carriers  and,  perhaps,  runners,  the  heavy  drudgery  of 
work  was  at  their  charge.®^  Even  the  tillage  of  lots  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  assigned  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  class  of  ^^macehuales"  consisted  of  the 
outcasts  who  improved  ^^tlalmilpa"  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  kin.'^     Besides,  it  is  distinctly  implied,  if  not  stated, 

(Lib.  II,  cap.  XLV,  pp.  154-159;  cap.  LXII,  p.  184;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  436).  H.  B, 
Banero/l  (Vol.  II.  p.  2fiS)  admita  two  classes  of  concubines  for  married  people,  one  of 
which  he  calls  **  the  less  legitimate  wives."  Among  other  anthorltles,  he  adduces  in  evi- 
dence Oviitdo{\Ah.  XXXIJI.  cap.  I,  p.  200) :  <*  Tenia  esto  Olintech  treynta  mugeren  dentro 
de  sti  casa,  con  quien  el  dormla,  ft  las  quales  Servian  mas  de  ciento  otras.**  The  same 
statement  is  also  fonnd  in  Oomam  {'^Conquitta,^  etc.,  Vcdia  I.  p.  .^128)  and  others.  (The 
name  for  the  mistress  ("manceba")  of  a  marritd  man  is  "  teichtacamecauh  *'  {MoUna^ 
It  P*  81),  which  means  literally  **  thy  secret  tie,"  fW>m  '^Tohuatl'*— "  thou,  **  icbtaca"— 
secretlj  (IL  p.  M),  and  "mecatl^  —  rope  or  cord  (II.  56).    See  in  a  fhrther  note. 

The  most  significant  statements,  however,  are  those  already  reported,  of  Motolinia 
and  of  Gomara,  that  the  Indians  explained  their  polygamy  by  the  fact  that  they  kept 
theee  women  far  their  work.  In  other  words,  they  were  pnrchnsed  hands.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  authorities:  Oomara  (*' Con^isto." etc.,  Vedla  I,  p.  441),  "Las 
malas  mujeres  de  su  cuerpo,  que  lo  daban  de  balde  si  no  las  querian  pagar,  se  vendian 
par  esclavas  por  traerse  bien,  dcuando  ninguno  las  queria.  por  viejas  6  feasd  enfermas; 
qae  nadie  pide  por  las  puertas."  7bn|i<«iiuMla  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  563):  '^Havia 
tambien  mngeres,  que  se  daban  ft  virir  snelta,  y  libeitadamente;  y  para  proseguir  este 
mal  Estado.  que  tomaban,  tenian  neceeidad  de  vestir  curiosa,  y  galanamcnte,  y  por  la 
secesidad,  que  pasaban,  porque  no  trabtijaban  ....  llegaban  ft  necesitarse  mucho,  j 
hacianse  Esclavas ; "  and  tlie  same  authority  adds  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  566) :  **  y  muchas  veces 
los  Amos  se  casaban,  con  Esclavns  suia?,*'  without  any  closer  definition  however. 
Finally,  the  Andnimo  says  (p.  397) :  "  Nelle  nozze  dl  questa  patrona  principale  fanno 
alcnne  clrlmonie.  11  che  non  si  osserva  nelle  nozze  dell'  aitre." 

There  is  no  evidence  tliat  a  married  man  could  increase  the  number  of  his  women 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  in  oUier  words,  marry  a  girl.  But  if  the  latter 
bad,  through  her  own  lewd  conduct,  l>ecome  abandoned  and  cast  off,  then  he  could 
associate  with  her  as  his  mistress  without  regard  to  his  wife  proper.  Also  he  might 
purchase  (or  rather  barter  for)  a  female  and  afterwards  make  a  concubine  of  her, 
even  if  she  was  of  a  foreign  tribe.  Prisoners  of  war  (females)  may  occasionally  have 
been  spared  also,  but  this  suggestion  rests  on  very  slight  evidence  (compare  '*And- 
fiimo,"  p.  873),  and  may  apply  only  to  prisoners  of  war  purchased  from  other  tribes 
{Sttha^pin,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX.  p.  32). 

•*They  were  the  "tameoes,"  carriers.  The  Mexican  word  is  "tlamama,*'  ft'om 
**tlacatr'— man,  and  **nitla-mama"— to  carry  a  loa<l  {Molina,  II.  p.  51). ,  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  x**AvU  aur  lee  Preelationa  per$oneUeg,"  etc..  p.  358,  Temaux,  Recued).  Zurita 
(pp.  250,  251,  and  280)  '*Lettre  dee  auditeurt  Salmeron,  Mtildonado,  Ceynoe  et  Quiroga  a 
l?Imperatrice.**  (Mexico,  80  March,  1531,  In  2d  Recueil,  etc.,  pp.  143  and  144) :  '*  Les  Indi- 
ans ont  de  tout  temps  port^  des  fadeaux,  lis  y  sont  accontum^s  ..." 

*«This  is  a  mere  suggestion.  The  majority  of  descriptions,  however,  are  such  that 
the  "  mazehual "  may  have  l>een,  and  probably  was,  a  member  of  the  kin.  Still,  in  such 
oases,  wlien  that  member  could  not  improve  his  lots  himself,  families  of  **  bondsmen" 
may  have  done  the  work  for  him,  and  thus  become  included  in  the  general  picture. 
Quotations  are  supei-fluous,  since  the  information  is  not,  as  yet,  positive  enough. 
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that  for  actions  of  merit  such  people  might  be  re-adopted,  and 
thns  restored  to  their  original  rights.  The  anon3'mons  conqueror 
asserts  that  the  performer  of  any  valorous  deed  was  highly 
rewarded  and  made  a  chieftain,  ^^even  if  he  was  the  vilest 
slave."*'  But  without  such  formal  re- adoption,  no  outcast  could 
emerge  from  his  inferior  and  unprotected  condition.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Mexico's  aboriginal  people,  however,  con- 
sisted of  members  of  the  twenty  kins  shown  to  have  composed 
the  tribe.  These  all  enjo^^ed  equal  rights ;  consequently  all  had 
the  same  duty.  Both  right  and  obligation  were  governed  by 
the  organization  of  kinship.  While  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
follow  here  strictly  the  order  of  enumeration  of  these  rights  and 
obligations,  established  in  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
we  still  can  distinctly  trace  all  of  them  in  ancient  Mexican 
society,  operating  with  more  or  less  unimpaired  vitality. 

The  kin  claimed  the  right  to  name  its  members.^  A  family  name 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,^  and  thns  our  assertion 
that  the  modern  family  was  not  yet  established  among  them, 
acquires  further  support.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  child's 
birth,  its  mother  in  presence  of  all  the  neighbors  (consequently 
of  the  ^^calpulli"  or  kin)  gave  the  child  a  name  through  the 
medium  of  the  women  assisting  her  delivery.  This  name,  gener- 
ally taken  from  that  of '  the  day  of  birth,  had  a  superstitious 
bearing,  and  was  to  accompany  the  child  during  the  period  of 
its  utter  helplessness.*^     A  second  ^^  naming  "  took  place  several 

*^**liflatione  di  alcune  Coae  delta  Kuora  Spagna**  (Col.  de  Doc.,  I»  p.  871).  TVr^iM- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  666) :  *'y  EsclaTos  hhwla  que  regian,  j  mandaban  la  oasa 
de  sn  Senor,  coroo  hacen  los  Maiordomos.'* 

•«  Morgan  (''Ancient  Socitiy^^  pp.  71  and  78). 

**  MotoHnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V.  p.  87) :  ^*  Todos  los  Niiioa  euando  naolan  tomabatt 
nombre  del  dia  en  qne  nacian."  Tbrquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  4M  and  4Sfi). 
Tlie  fHinilj  name  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  otlier  nameA  at  Um  time 
of  baptism. 

^MotoUnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Sahagun  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  288  and  SSi,  in  gwi- 
eral  the  entire  fourth  Book,  which  gives  a  very  f^ll  idea  of  all  the  superstitions  con- 
nerted  with  blrlhdays;  more  especially  Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI  and  Lib.  VI,  c^>. 
XXXVII,  pp.  217-221).  All  the  children  of  the  quarter  were  invited  to  the  festival :  "Bn 
ente  tienipo  que  ostas  cosas  se  hacian,  Juntabanse  los  mosuelos  de  todo  aquel  barrio,  j 
acabadas  todas  eetas  ceremonias,  entran  en  la  casa  del  y  toman  la  comida  que  alii  lea 

tenian  aparejada "    The  naming  took  place  In  presence  of  '*todoa  los  pail* 

entas  y  parientos  del  nino,  viejos  y  viejas  "  (p.  218).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX.  p. 
107) :  ".EKtos  nombres  tomnban  de  los  idolos  6  de  las  flestas  queen  aqnellaa  algnoa  calan, 
y  ft  veccfl  de  aves  y  animaies  y  de  otras  cosas  insensatas,  como  se  les  antojaba.**  (Lib. 
XIII,  cap.  XXX V^,  p.  367).  7\)rquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  4M :  *'  Luego  hacian  eon- 
▼ocacion  de  todos  loa  Deudos,  y  Parlentes,  de  los  Padres,  y  de  todos  loa  Amigos,  y 
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months  later,  which  was  performed  by  the  medicine-man  of  the 
kin.^^  Both  of  these  names  were  preserved,  bat  if  the  full-grown 
man  ever  performed  some  action  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  tribe,  then  the  tribe  bestowed  upon  him  a  third  name  as 
an  honorable  title  attached  to  his  person  in  reward  for  his  deeds.'^ 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  kin  to  educate  or  train  its  members  to  every 
branch  of  public  life.  For  all  public  purposes,  TTian  only  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  appears  obvious  from  what  was  said 
already  concerning  the  position  of  women  in  general.  Now  each 
calpulli,  or  localized  kin,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as 
we  have  shown  in  "Art  of  War,""  its  "House  of  the  Youth" 
("telpuch-calli")  joined  to  its  "  medicine-lodge"  or  temple.  Thither 
the  boys  were  brought  at  an  early  age,  to  be  instructed  in  what- 
ever was  needed  for  after-life.  In  order  to  train  their  bodies  they 
were  held  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  worship. 
The  use  of  weapons  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  teaching ; 
so  was  the  dance  and  song,  the  latter  coupled  with  ordinary 
Indian  rhetorics.^    These  houses  of  education  were  under  the 

Veclnoe,  qne  para  este  acto  se  Junta  van  .  .  .  y  entonces  le  ponian  el  nombre."  Also 
(Cap.  XXIIt  p.  455;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  456):  "  De  la  misma  roanera,  que  qnando  algnna  de 
estas  Indiaa  paria,  se  usaba  Juntarse  toda  la  Parentela.  y  las  vecinas,  y  amigaa,  .... 
De  eata  misma  manera  lo  acostumbrnban  hacer  para  el  flngido  Bantismo."  Oomara 
(*'Conqui»ta^**  Vedia  I.  p.  438) :  *'  Kn  este  lavatorio  ies  ponian  nombre,  no  como  querian, 
•ino  el  del  mismo  dia  en  que  nacieron.'  Vetancurt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p. 
4fiS). 

••This  is  stated  by  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  438) :  "  y  dende  ft  tres  meses,  qne  son  do  los 
naestros  dos,  los  Hevaban  al  teroplo,  donde  un  sneerdote  que  tenia  la  cuenta  y  ciencia 
del  calendario  y  signos,  ies  daba  otro  sobrenorobre,  haciendo  muchas  ceremonias,  y 
declaraba  las  graeias  y  virtudes  del  idolo  cnyo  nombro  Ies  ponia,  pronostic4ndoles  bue- 
noa  hados."  MoMinia  (Trnt.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  87) :  *'  Despues  desde  &  tres  meses  presenta- 
ban  aquella  criatura  en  el  tempio  del  deraonio,  y  dabanle  su  nombre,  no  d^ando  el  que 
tenia,  y  tambien  entonces  comian  de  regocijo,  ..." 

•*G<mara  (Vedia,  p.  4X8).  MotoUnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXII,  p.  456).  Ctop4^«ro(Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  487,  438).  IHcrdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp. 
96, 97,  and  96). 

*''  **Art  of  War,**  p.  101.  Belying  on  Humboldt,  I  assumed  llileen  years  to  be  the 
age  when  military  instruction  l>egan,  but  the  general  instruction  began  much  sooner. 
See  note  98. 

^* ^Oomara  (Vedia,  p.  4.S8).  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  IV,  cap.  V,  p.  2C8) :  **  Habiendo 
entrado  en  la  casa  del  Telpuchcali  el  nine,  dilibanle  cargo  de  barrer,  limplar  la  casa, 
poner  lurobre,  y  hacer  los  serricios  de  penitencia  4  qne  se  obligaba.  Era  costnmbre 
qne  4  la  pueeta  del  sol,  todos  los  mancebos  iban  4  baiinr,  y  danzar  k  la  casa  que  so 
llamaba  Cuicacalco  cada  noche,  y  el  mnchacho  tambien  bailaba  con  los  otros  mance- 
bos; llegando  ft  los  quince  anos.  y  siendo  ya  mancebillo,  llev&banle  consigo  los  mance- 
bos roayores  al  monte  ft  traer  la  lena,  qne  era  necesaria  para  ia  casa  del  Telpuchcali.  y 
Cuicacalco,  y  cargabiinle  las  rodelas  para  qne  las  lle^ase  acueslas ; "  (p. 869) :  *'La  vida 
que  tenlao  era  muy  aspera  ..."  (Cap.  VI,  pp.  370  and  271 ;  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXIX,  p. 
tt4),  and  other  incidenUl  notices.   Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  124, 125).    Torque^ 
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special  direction  of  experienced  men,  called  therefore  ''  Speakers 
of  the  Youth"  ("telpuchtlatoca")  and  "elder  brothers"  ("teach- 
cauhtin,")  in  another  capacity.  They  had  not  onl}*  to  provide 
for  the  physical  training  of  their  pupils,  but  also  for  their  intel- 
lectual development,  as  far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  permitted.^^ 
Such  places  of  training  were  called  also  "  the  place  where  I 
grow"  (**nezcaltiloyan"),  or  "the  place  where  I  learn"  ("nem- 
achtilo3'an.")^^^  It  is  not  true  that  the  youth  were  constrained 
to  a  permanent,  almost  monastic  residence  in  such  houses ;  but 
while  there  the}'  improved  in  common  certain  special  plots  of  land, 
in  all  likelihood  the  so-called  "  temple-tracts,"  out  of  which  the 
daily  wants  of  worship  were  supplied. ^^^  In  connection  with  this 
mode  of  education,  we  have  to  consider  here  an  objection  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  raised  against  our  views. 

It  is  frequently  given  out  as  a  fact,  that  besides  the  ^^  Houses 
of  the  Youth"  mentioned,  there  was  a  special  place  of  education 
for  the  cliildren  of  "no&^me/i"  and  this  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 

iiMKia(Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  pp.  185  jind  186;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXTIII,  XXIX  and  XXX) 
and  others. 

M«'^r<  of  War^  (pp.  101, 119  and  120).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  194  and 
125) :  "  Lob  otroa  »e  crlaban  como  en  capitaniat,  porqiie  en  cadu  barrioihabia  un  capitan 
de  elloB,  llamado  lelpuchtlato,  quo  qiiiere  decir,  gtiarda  6  capitan  do  los  manceboa.^ 
7\>rquem<ida (Lib,  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  18.5) :  *'j  lenian  un  Hector, que  loa  regia,  j  govemaba, 
que  ae  liamaba  Tclpochtlnto,  que  qniere  decir,  Guarda,  6  Caudiilo  de  loa  lianccboa,  el 
qnal  Telpochtlato  tenia  man  cuidado  de  doctrinarloa.  y  enaenarles,  en  buenaa  coatum- 
brea."  Sakagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  209):  "y  ai  era  ya  hombre  ▼aliente  y  dieatro, 
elcgianle  para  regir  4  todoa  loa  manceboa,  y  para  oaatigarloa,  y  entoncea  ae  llamba  Tel* 
pQchtlnto.^  (Lib.  VllI,  cap.  XIII.  p.  801) :  '*Tambien  daban  de  comer  t  loa  que  criabaa 
loa  manceboa  que  ae  llamnn  telpuclitlutoa,  .  .  .'*  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  80ft) :  **en  eate  lugar  ae 
Jnntaban  loa  mnef>troa  de  loa  manceboa  que  ae  liamaban  tiachcauan,  y  telpnchclato- 
quea  .  .  .>*  (Also  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  S:il).  Vetaneurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  III.  cap.  VI,  p.  451) : 
**y  un  rector  que  liaraabiin  Telpochtlato,  el  que  habla  y  goblenia  ft  loa  manceboa." 
Codex  Mendoza  (Vol.  I  of  Kingaborough  platea  <I2  and  63). 

Sahagun  nnually  calla  the  **achcauiitli.''  '*alguaxilcK,"  or  exccntora  of  Juatiee.  But 
above  wo  aee  that  he  calla  the  **tlachcaoan,*'  alao  "maatera  of  the  youth.**  Both  names 
are  corruption  a  of  *'  teachcauhtlin.'*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXX  VllI,  p.  00)  calla  the  **Ach- 
cacauhtin,  mayoralea  de  armaa  y  de  doctrina  y  de  ejemplo."  (Cap.  LVll,  p. 95) :  **Tra8 
elloa  vinieron  loa  que  llaman  Achcanhtin,  aenorea  de  loa  Farrioa,  y  maeatroa  de  mance- 
boa." (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121):  **  mayoralea  y  roinistroa,  y  loa  hideron  Jnntar  como  eaco- 
eiaa  en  cada  un  varrio  que  liamaban  telpochcalli.*'  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  1S4):  **Loa 
manceboa  iban  cada  dia  k  loa  varrloa  a]  egercicio  de  las  armaa  ft  la  eacuela  de  armaa 
telpochcalco,  adonde  loa  onaeiiaban  con  vtileroaoa  ininioa,  y  las  nianeraa  de  combatlr." 
Finally  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  452)  rel'era  alao  to  the  63d  picture  of  the  Mendosa 
Codox,  repreaenting  a  boy  of  fliteen  yeara,  who  la  turned  over  to  an  "achcauhtll,  or 
officer,"  to  l)e  inatructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

^Molina  (  VoaihuUiria  II,  pp.  60  and  72).  P,  Ignacio  de  Partdet  C'Doetrima  UrcM 
Btzeada  del  Catecitmo  Mexicano"  Reprint  of  1800). 

^i Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  260)  aaya  that,  whereaa  they  slept  at  home,  that  la,  al 
the  **  house  of  youth,"  they  ate  with  their  families  {*'  annque  comlan  en  sna  casaa  pro- 
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the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  of  nobles.^^  Besides  the 
other  evidence  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  against  the  existeiice 
of  nobility  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  shall  state  here  that  the  place 
called  ^^calmecac"  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  supposed 
^^  school  for  the  nobles,"  was  in  reality  something  quite  different. 
Fray  Bernardino  Sahagun,  in  his  description  of  the  central 
medicine-iodge  or  great  temple  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  says  that 
in  the  house  called  calmecac  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
''  medicine,"  or  to  the  priesthood  were  trained  for  that  office  and 
lived  in  said  house  along  with  the  medicine-men  themselves.^^ 
There  were  several  buildings  or  rooms  bearing  that  name,  all 
within  the  square  occupied  by  what  is  commonly  termed  '^  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,"  and  these  were  the  places  where  the 
medicine-men  and  whoever  was  attached  to  them  and  to  their 
offices,  actually  dwelt.  ^^    Consequently  these  places  were  also 

pias")*  Zuriia  (pp.  131-183)  asserts  that  "certain  fixed  days,  the  children  of  land- 
tiUera  bad  permisBion  to  share  tlieir  father's  labor.**  That  the  **  temple  tracts ''  were 
probably  identical  with  those  worked  by  the  yonog  men  Is  made  evident  by  Sahagun 
(Cap.  Y,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  909;  cap.  VlII,  p.  876).  Zurita  (p.  131) :  "  lis  ^talent  obliges  de  tra- 
Tailler  anx  terras  affect^s  k  ces  ^tablissements.'*  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p. 
185) :  **Tenian  siis  Tierras.  y  Uei*edados  para  sn  snstento  (que  debian  de  ser  de  las  dedi- 
cadas  al  uso,  y  gaeto  de  los  Templos)  en  elias  sembraban,  y  cogian  Pan  para  sn  sua- 
tento.*'  Mendieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXIV.  pp.  124  and  125).  Oomara  (Tedla,  p.  438).  The 
lalter  is  very  plain,  connecting  all  the  "schools"  and  their  lands  with  the  temples. 

>Mj7.  ff.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  243  and  244).  Nearly  all  the  older  writers  call  it  a 
higher  school,  but  I  shall  hereafter  discuss  their  statements.  See  also  Prescott  (*'3fe«- 
ico,*^  Book  I,  ch.  Ill,  p.  09). 

u»  "HUtorta  general  de  la»  Conas  de  Nueva  EtpafUit**  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  271) :  "  Los 
senores,  d  principales,  6  ancianos,  ofVecian  A  sus  hijos  4  la  casa  que  se  llamaba  Calme* 
cac,  era  sn  intencion  que  alll  se  criasen  pnra  qae  ftiesen  ministros  de  los  idolos."  Id., 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  206) :  *'y  lo  ofrecian  i  la  casa  de  los  idolos  qae  se  llama  Calmecac,  para  que 
ftieae  minlatro  de  ellos,  viniendo  a  ednd  perrect.a.*'  But  especially  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXIX, 
p.  223) :  *'  si  le  prometian  ft  la  ca^a  Calmecac,  era  para  que  hlciesc  penitencia,  sirviese  & 
los  dloses.  Tiviese  en  limpieza.  en  humiUlad  y  castidud,  y  para  que  del  todo  se  guar* 
dase  de  los  Ticios  earn  ales." 

»MThe  description  furnished  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  Appendix,  "Relacion  de  los  Edi- 
ficios  del  gran  Templo  de  Mexico,**  pp.  197  to  211)  mentions  seventy-eight  parts  or  edi- 
flcea,  among  which  wore  the  following,  with  the  name  "Calmecac : " 

The  12th  edifice  "Tlllancalmecac,*'  a  shrine  to  the  goddess  Civocoatl  and  inhabited 
by  three  priests,  medicine-men  (p.  201). 

13th  edifice  *' Mexicocalmecac,"  called  by  him  "a  monastery  wherein  the  prlesta 
dwelt  who  served  daily  in  the  Cu  of  TIaloo  "  (p.  201). 

24th  edifice,  "Vitznaoac  Calmecac."  inhabited  by  the  priests  of  the  idol  Vitsnaoac, 
(p.  203) 

27th  edifice,  **Tetlanmancalmecac,**  where  the  priests  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddesa  Chantico  lived,  as  in  a  *'  monastery,"  (p.  203). 

86th  edifice.  **Tlamatzinco  Calmecac,*'  ''  a  monastery,"  inhabited  by  the  priests  of 
the  god  Tlamatzincatl,  (p.  204). 

64th  edifice,  '*  Yopico  Calmecac,  **  monasterio  tt  oratorio,"  (p.  207). 

6l8t  edifice,  "  Tcommolco-calmecac,"  **  a  monastery  where  dwelt  priests  of  the  god 
Xiubteeutll,"  (p.  207). 
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the  abodes  of  such  men  as  underwent  the  severe  trials  preliminary 
to  their  investiture  with  the  rank  of  chief  ("  tecuhtli.")  The 
word  ^^calmecac'*  is  often  interpreted  as  ^^dark  house"  but  its 
etymology  is  probably  quite  different.  In  no  case,  however,  Was 
that  building  a  school  for  a  *^  privileged  class  of  children. ^^^ 

The  kin  had  the  rigJit  to  regulate  and  to  control  marriage.^^  We 
have  seen  that  the  obligation  to  marry  rested  upon  every  member 
of  a  *'  calpuUi."  Where  tribal  society  is  still  in  its  pure  and 
original  condition  marriage  in  the  same  kin  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  rigid  investigation 
by  the  early  missionaries  has  proven  that  not  only  was  marriage 
between  close  relations  strictl}*'  prohibited,  but  it  was  also  discour- 
aged (if  not  forbidden)  between  members  of  the  same  kin.^^^    Mr. 

In  all,  soTen  **calmeca"  wiUiin  the  enclosure  snrrounding  the  gi-eat  *^  hoase  of  god** 
of  Mexico-TenuchtiUan.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XI  to  XVI)  also  describes  tbe 
▼arions  places,  mentioning  '*  Hiiitznahiiacealmocac,"  **  Casa  de  recogimiento,  y  hablta- 
eion  de  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  de  este  lugar"  (p.  IdO).  ''Tlamatsinco  calmecac," 
dondevirian  j  tenian  su  asistencia  los  Saccrdotefl,  y  ministros  de  este  dldio  Templos  " 
(p.  151 ).  *^  Topioo  calmecac  "  "donde  Iiabitaban,  ▼  se  criaban  los  muchacbos  **  (p.  153). 
"Calmecao"— *'donde  se  criaran  los  niiios"  (p.  149).  Besides  these  statements,  the 
two  authors  Just  quoted  allude  to  the  Calmecac  in  the  same  manner  at  yarlous  places. 
Sahagun  (Liu.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VII,  and  especially  Cap.  VIII,  pp.  274-276).  Already 
the  title  of  this  chapter  is  significant:  *'  De  las  costnmbres  que  se  Knardaban  en  la 
easa  que  so  Ilamaba  Calmecac,  donde  se  criaban  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  del  templo 
desde  Dinos.**  Tarquetnada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  4(»-171).  Jokanttt»  Eu»Mmt 
Nieremberg  ("  HUtoria  Naturm,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  143-146).  Ue  copies  Heman* 
dez  who,  in  turn,  almost  verbally  agrees  with  Sahagun.  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X, 
p.  808;  Cap.  LI,  p.  537).    Gomara  (Vedia  I.  p.  438). 

i^ Molina  (II,  p.  11).  *<Calmeca  tiatolli,"  "  palabras  dichas  en  corredorea  largos" 
and  **  Calmelactli,*'  "  Sala  grande  y  prolongada,  6  corredor  de  la  caaa.*'  Tbe  word  may 
be  decomposed  into  **Calli"  — house,  and  '*mecayotr'~  con  sanguine  relation  ship,  or 
**  mecatl "  a  cord  or  tie.    '*  House  of  Ties  '*  ? 

>••  ''Ancient  Society**  (p.  74). 

**f  Already  Motolinia  (Trat.  II.  cap.  VII)  pictures  Tividly  the  difflcnlties  encountered 
by  the  priests  in  regard  to  regular  marriage.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  was 
that  of  the  legitimate  spouse.  This  has  already  been  investigated  In  a  former  note. 
The  next  question  was  that  of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or  aflUnity.  It  waa  rigidly 
Inquired  into  whether  perhaps,  custom  had  sanctioned  intermarriage  uf  brothers  and 
sisters.  Oomara  (Vedia,  p.  439):  **No  casan  con  su  madre  ni  con  su  h^a.  ni  con  su 
berraana;  en  lo  demas  poco  parentesco  guardan;  aunque  algnnos  se  hallaron  caaados 
con  sus  propias  hermanas;"  thus  admitting  the  fstct  that  intermarringe  of  that  kind 
existed.  Aftndieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  305)  also  concedes  Uiat  such  may  have  bceo 
the  case,  and  infers  that  these  marriages  should  be  regarded  as  valid.  The  question  of 
intermarriage  between  children  of  the  same  issue  becomes  important  through  the 
statements  and  discuspion  of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  VII,  p.  489)  about  the  matri* 
monial  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Vera-Pax:  **  The  Indians  of  Vera-Paa  were  compelled 
frequently,  on  account  of  their  customs  of  relationship,  to  marry  brothers  with  sisters 
for  this  reason :  It  was  not  customary  for  those  of  one  clan,  or  tribe,  to  marry  the 
women  of  the  same  tribe  (pueblo),  and  thus  they  sought  for  them  ftom  others,  because 
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H.  H.  Bancroft  to  whom  every  student  of  American  antiquities 
must  look  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, says  on  the  subject :  "  marriages  between  blood  relations 
or  those  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  were  not  allowed."** 
The  act  of  marriage  itself  was  preceded  by  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  one  calptilli  (that  of  the  man)  with  another  (that  of  the 
woman),  the  negotiations  terminating  in  something  like  &  purchase 
of  the  girl.**     It  is  beyond  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  dwell  on  the 

ttiey  did  not  reckon  the  childrpn,  born  in  foreign  tribes  or  lineages,  as  belonging  to 
their  family;  although  If  the  mother  had  issued  ft'om  their  lineage,  and  the  reason  for 
this  was,  that  this  relationship  was  only  attrilmted  to  the  men."  Now  this  is  a  Tery 
plain  statement  and  pictnre  of  "*  descent  in  the  male  liner"  with  the  rules  of  kinship  as 
strongly  and  fnliy  in  vigor  as,  with  *' descent  in  the  female  liue  "  among  the  Iroquois. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Vera- Paz  spoke,  according  to  Herrtra  (l>ec.  IV,  cap.  X,  cap.  XIV, 
p.  899),  **  yarios  Lengnages."  but  they  selected  one  at  the  instance  of  the  Dominican 
flithers,  *'  to  use  it  in  general.**  Dr.  Bfrendt  ("  Remarhtt  on  the  Centre*  of  Ancient  CivUi" 
zaiian  in  Central  America  and  their  Geographical  DittrUnttion,"  address  read  July  10, 
1876. pp. 9 and  10)  mentions  In  Vera-Paa  three  idioms:  the  "Kekchi"  (Alta  Verapaz), 
**Pokoman"  (in  the  South),  and  the  "QQuich^"  (Western  V^erapaz).  See  also  E.  O. 
Squier^  (**  Monograph  of  Author*  who  have  tcritten  on  the  Languages  of  Central  America,** 
Introd.,  p.  IX).  ff.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  IX.  p.  700).  Diego  Garcia  de  Paiacio 
(**  Report  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1576,**  German  translation  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex  von 
Frantzku,  pp.  4  and  64).  Pimentel  (**  Cundro  de»criptiro  de  la$  Leng%ta$y**  etc.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  81-^84).  The  close  connection  In  customs  and  Institutions  (see  my  notes  in  regard 
to  the  calendars  of  Mexico  and  Central  America)  between  the  QQuich^  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  probable  identity  of  their  origin,  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  had 
also  the  same  rule,  *'  not  to  marry  within  the  tribe  or  lineage,*'  or  rather  in  the  kin. 
As  every  tribe  in  Mexico  consisted  of  a  number  of  Calpulli,  there  was  no  need  of 
selecting  the  wife  from  outside  of  the  settlement.  The  manner  of  arranging  marriages 
fbrnishes  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  wife  was,  at  least  usually,  from  another 
kinnhip.    (See  note  109.)    See  especially,*be8ide8,  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  928). 

«•••»  Saiive  Race*  »*  (Vol.  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  251). 

M*  Not  only  the  consent  of  the  young  man's  parents  was  requisite,  but  also  that  of 
the  *' telpuchtlato **  (speaker  to  the  youth)  of  his  "  barrio"  or  calpulli,  i.  e..  of  his  Un. 
This  fact  is  abundantly  proven.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIII.  pp.  169, 153)  says:  The 
** speaker"  was  invited  to  the  house  and  after  having  "eaten  and  smoked,"  " the  old 
parents  of  the  young  man,  and  the  old  men  of  the  barrio  sat  down,"  and  the  case  was 
told  to  them.  The  **  speaker  "  then  took  formal  leave  of  the  youth  "  y  dejaban  al  moso 
en  sn  casa  de  an  padre.**  (Lib.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271).  he  again  insists  that  the 
consent  of  the  "  maestros  de  los  mancebos  **  was  required.  Zurita  (**  Rapport,**  p.  132) : 
** Lorsqu*ils  ^talent  d'ftge  i  ne  mnier,  c*est  ft  dire  ft  vingt  ans  on  un  pen  plus,  ils  en 
demandaient  l*autorisation  "  (p.  1.^).  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  125) :  *■  Llegados 
ft  la  edad  de  casarse  .  .  .  pedian  liconcia  para  bnscar  mujcr;  y  sin  llcendapor  mara- 
villa  alguno  se  casaba,  y  al  que  lo  hacia,  demas  de  darle  sn  penitencia,  lo  tenian  por 
ingrato,  malcriado  y  como  apdstata**  .  .  .  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX).  It  was 
the  kin  of  the  male  which  solicited  the  girl,  and  this  solicitation  was  carried  on  by 
women,  who  brought  presents.  Compare  also  B.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  251  to  902). 
Vetancurt  (Part  II, Trat.  II,  rap.  XII,  p.  477.  "  Teairo  Mexioano**  Vol.  I).  If  the  male 
needed  it,  "  the  community  "  assisted  him.    See  above  authorities,  and  others. 

The  controlling  inflnence  of  the  Kin,  in  matters  of  marriage,  was  officially  recog^ 
nised,  as  late  as  1555,  by  the  first  provincial  "concile*'  held  at  Mexico  in  that  year.  It 
was  ordained :  *^  That  since  it  is  customary  among  the  Indians  Maceguales  not  to  marry 
without  permission  C*  Ucencia  *')  of  tlieir  principals,  nor  to  take  any  women,  unless  it 
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ritual  details  themselves,  but  we  roust  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
fact,  that  the  wife  became  the  property  of  her  husband  and  that 
she  was,  as  such,  placed  under  the  direct  protection  of  his  kins- 
men. Such  marriages  could  be  annulled  by  mutual  consent, 
provided  the  kin  gave  its  approbation.  In  such  a  case  the  woman 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  and  also  to  return  to  the  calpulli 
from  which  she  issued.' ^^ 

We  might  now  be  expected  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  since  it  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  kin 
to  enjoy  common  burial.^^^  But  this  question  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected  with  that  of  creed  and  belief  that  we  refrain  from  ti-es- 
passing  too  much  on  that  field.  The  Mexicans  practised  cremation 
and,  in  the  case  of  warriors  slain  in  battle,  at  least,  it  is  known 
that  the  exercises  were  (conducted  b}^  the  officers  and  leaders  of 
each  kin,  all  its  members^  and  not  the  special  relatives  and  friends 
only  of  the  deceased,  attending  the  ceremony.''^  Our  knowi* 
edge  of  the  burial  places  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  still  very  indefi- 

was  giwea  by  their  hand,  ont  of  which  there  arise  great  discomfurts,  and  marriage 
among  flree  persons  Is  not  as  nee  as  it  should  be,  therefore,  we  ordain  and  command: 
that  no  Indian  principal  of  whichever  condition  or  rank  ("  estado,*0  shall  of  his  own 
aooord  or  authority  give  away  any  wife  to  anybody  whatsoever,  nor  sbnll  he  prevent 
any  Macegual  ttom  marrying  Avely  the  woman  whom  he  may  wish,  and  who  may  like 
him,— under  penalty  of  thirty  days  of  imprisonment,  and  other  penalties  which  the 
Judge  may  determine  upon.** 

("  ConeUiot  ProvineiuUif  Primero  y  Segundo,  edd>rado9  por  la  muy  nobU^  y  mup  Lmi 
eiudad  de  Mixico  etc.y  etc.  Daiot  a  Lu»  el  JWmo  Sr.  Z>.  Francisco  AnUmio  LcremoMa 
ArzcbUpo  de  e*ta  Santa  Metropolitana  Jgletia  Afio  de  1760).  The  **  prineipales  Indios  " 
are  the  officers  of  the  ^^Kins,"  and  thus  we  hare,  thirty  Ave  years  after  the  conquest, 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  custom  among  the  Mexican  Indians  that  marriage  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Kin.  IJow  the  "  encomeuderos "  subsequently  interfered  with  that 
custom,  In  order  to  concenl  their  own  criminal  doings,  is  plainly  told  by  Frap  Antonio 
de  Bemesal  '*  HUtoria  de  la  Provincia  de  San  Vicente  de  Chpapa  y  Guatemalaf  etc.^  eteJ* 
Madrid,  1619  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XV,  p.  327). 

^**U  is  singular  that  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  Imply  that  there  was 
no  rule  of  repudiation  or  divorce  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
ZLVIII,  p.  80S).  The  same  authority,  however,  attributes  this  to  the  baneftil  effecU  of 
contact  with  the  Spaniards,  In  consequence  of  which  the  customs  of  the  natives  gitrw 
more  or  less  dissolute  and  immoral  (p.  304).  Zurita  (p.  97)  conflrms,  and  Torqutmada 
(Lib.  XVI,  cap.  XXTW  p.  196),  copies  Mendieta  literally.  For  the  customs  of  divon^e 
see  Zurita  (p.  97),  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  801),  Tontutmada  (Lib.  XIII. 
cap.  XV,  pp.  441  and  442),  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap.  C, 
XVII,  pp.  72  and  73),  Buttamante  (**  Tezcoco,**  p.  196),  and  others.  The  division  of 
property  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  divorce,  applies  only  to  personal  effects, 
since  the  wife  brought  nothing  else.    Bee  "  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  429,  and  note  107). 

The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  will  be  more  thoroughly  die> 
cussed  by  me  in  another  monograph,  subsequent  to  one  on  "Religious  Belief^.** 

>"  "  Ancient  Society  »  (pp.  71  and  83). 

M  Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  XV III,  pp.  104  and  156),  and  Tetoxotnoc  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  87 
and  38). 
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nite,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  treasure-seeking  propensities  of  the 
Spanish  immigrants  as  well  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  in 
obliterating  all  objects  to  which  the  aborigines  attached  supersti- 
tions notions. 

For  the  same  reason  we  refrain  here  from  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  customs  of  worship.  Still  we  feel  obliged 
to  state  that  the  feature  of  ^^  separate  religious  rites"  ^'^  so  charac- 
teristic of  society  based  upon  kin,  is  plainly  visible  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  evidences  of 
this,  to  which  we  must  allude. 

It  has  already  been  established  at  the  outset,  that  each  calpnlli 
had  ^Mts  particular  god,"  which  was  worshipped,  as  a  tutelar  deity, 
within  the  territory  of  that  calpulli.  Consequently  each  kin  had 
its  particular  medicine-lodge  or  temple.^ ^^  Besides,  the  last  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  places  into  which  Father  Sahagun  subdivides 
the  great  central  *^  teo-calli "  of  the  tribe,  is  described  by  him  as 
follows : 

''The  seventy-eighth  edifice  was  named  calpulli^  these  were 
small  buildings  enclosing  the  inside  of  the  square,  these  little 
houses  they  called  calpulli^  and  thei*e  the  principals  and  officials  of 
the  republic  gathered,  to  do  penance  for  four  days  preceding  each 
festival  occurring  at  twenty  days  interval.  Their  vigils  thus  lasted 
four  days,  during  which  time  some  of  them  ate  at  midnight  and 
others  at  noon."*** 

This  statement,  which  is  confirmed  (accoixling  to  the  learned 
Jesuit  John  Eusebius  Nieremberg)**^  by  the  celebrated  physician 
and  naturalist  Francisco  Hernandez,  is  followed  by  another  one, 
not  less  important,  also  of  Sahagun  : 

''They  offered  up  man}'  things  in  the  houses  which  they  called 
"  calpulli,"  which  were  like  churches  of  the  quarters,  where  those 
of  the  same  gathered,  as  well  for  to  sacrifice,  as  for  other  cere- 
monies they  were  wont  to  perform."**^ 

Thus  the  right  of  the  kin  to  "separate  worship"  appears  not 

lu  "  Ancient  8oe(ety»  (p.  71). 

"« Besides  the  positiTe  Rssertions  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  If,  Appendix,  p.  311.  Lib.  I, 
cap.  XIX,  p.  31) :  **  se  poniJin  en  una  de  las  casas  de  orarJon  qae  tentan  en  los  barrios  qne 
ellos  llama  ban  cali>ulll,  que  quiere  decir  iglesia  del  barrio  6  parroquia"  and  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXVII,  etc.)i  we  hare  also  the  testimony  of  Durdn  (Cap.  T,  pp.  42  and  43,  and 
Cap.  IX,  pp.  79  and  80),  and  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  p.  30i). 

>»"  HUtaria  general,**  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  311). 

^**  MUt<fria  naturae,"  ^Lib.  VIU,  cap.  XXII,  p.  146). 

uf "  HUtoria  general,**  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  311.    See  note  114). 
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only  established  within  that  kin's  territory,  bnt  it  is  also  recog* 
nized  even  at  the  central  medicine-lodge  of  the  tribe. 

A  further  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  manner  of  distribution 
of  the  captives,  upon  the  return  of  a  successful  war-party.  It  is 
known  that  prisoners  were  always  offered  up  to  the  idols.  Such 
a  person,  therefore,  as  soon  as  secured,  became  an  object  of 
^^  medicine ;"  he  was  so  to  say  a  sacred  object.  Well  treated  as 
long  as  he  was  not  needed  for  the  slaughter-block,  nothing  could 
In  the  end  save  him  from  sacrifice.  But  this  sacrifice  itself  was 
not  made  in  behalf  of  his  captor,  but  on  behalf  and  for  the  kin  to 
whom  the  captor  belonged.  Therefore  upon  arrival  at  the  pueblo, 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  turned  over  to  the  respective  calpulli  as 
their  share  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  ^^  Separate  Rites 
of  Worship"  of  the  kins  composing  the  ancient  Mexicans.^^^ 

Having  already  discussed,  in  a  former  paper,  the  tenure  of  Land$ 
and  customs  of  Inheritance^^^  we  now  pass  on  to  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  tribal  society,  and  one  which  involves  some 
of  the  vital  points  of  organization  and  customs. 

The  kin  was  obligated  to  protect  and  defend  the  persons  and  prop^ 
erty  of  its  members^  and  to  resent  and  punish  any  injury  done  to 
them^  as  if  it  were  a  crime  committed  against  the  kin  itself .^^ 

The  impression  Justly  prevails,  that  the  so^^alled  ^^  i>enal  code  " 
of  the  Mexicans  was  simple  but  severe,  death  being,  in  most  in* 
stances,  the  punishment  of  offenders.  This  resulted,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  fact  that  any  offence  against  an  'individual 

u*  Menditta  (Lib.  U,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  188),  nUier  eontradieU  himself  when  ha 
M7«  first:  ttiat  the  captire  belonged  to  his  captor,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cap> 
tor  was  even  killed  if  be  gave  away  his  prisoner  to  another  man.  Second :  that  each 
one  had  to  watch  his  own  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  guarded  In  eon* 
mon,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  **  barrio "  or  kin,  which  was  responsible  fbr  their  safe 
keeping.  Torqtumada  (Lib.  XiV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  540)  copies  this  almost  literally. 
Much  more  positive  and  clear  is  Dur^n  (Cap.  XIX,  pp.  ITS  and  ITS) :  "  mandd  TlacaeUel 
repartlr  los  cautivos,  porque  eran  muchos,  por  todos  los  barrios  y  que  eada  barrio  se 

encargase  de  gtiardar  y  sustentar  tantos Los  mandones  de  los  barrios  repar* 

tieron  los  presos  4  cada  barrio,  A  como  les  cauia.'*  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  186) :  **  HoBte^cuma 
los  mandaua  vestir  y  adere^ar  y  llamauava  &  los  Calpixques,  que  sod  los  maadoocillos 
de  los  barriof*,  y  entregananlait,  pnra  que  iuvlesen  cuidado  dellos,  dioiendo  qne  eraa 
la  merced  del  sol,  Sefior  de  la  tlerra.  qne  los  daua  para  el  sacriflclo.'*  (Id.,  cap.  XXII, 
p.  19S.  Cap.  XX VIJI,  p.  33T) :  "  luego  fU^ron  repartidos  entre  los  baiTios  y  eocomenda* 
dos  i  los  mandoncillos.''  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  848,  etc.).  Texoztmoc  (**Oott<ea,''  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  4Ai  XXXIl,  p.  81;  XXXIII,  p.  58;  XXX VUI,  p.  81;  XLLX,  p.  80,  etc.),  confirms  buria 
as  might  be  expected. 

"•••  Tenure  of  Lands  and  Ouiome  of  Inheritance,^  Uth  Report  ^f  Peabod^  if«sfM% 
18T8. 

>••  '* Ancient  Society,'*  (pp.  76  and  77).  Compare  JET.  Luden  ("  Ge§ekicMU  dee  teMitckem 
VcXtu^  pp.  001  and  60S),  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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became,  according  to  rales  of  kinship,  one  against  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belonged.  This  presupposes  again  a  general 
division  of  crimes  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  includes  such 
as  were  committed  by  members  of  the  kin  against  other  members 
thereof  or  against  institutions  of  the  same  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  other  comprises  offenses  committed  by  inhabitants 
of  one  calpulli  against  those  of  another.  It  is  only  the  first  class 
which  we  take  under  consideration  here,  the  second  we  reserve 
for  our  discussion  of  the  mode  of  government.  Crimes  com* 
mitted  within  the  kin  can  be  classified  as  against  persons,  against 
property,  and  against  medicine. 

The  aborigines  of  Mexico  are  generally  represented  as  being, 
in  their  every-day's  intercourse,  of  a  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive 
disposition,  contrasting  strongly  with  their  savage  ferocity  in  war* 
fare.  This  was  not  however  due  to  any  innate  gentleness  atid 
mildness  of  nature,  but  only  to  the  peculiar  restraint  enforced  upon 
them  by  the  law  of  retaliation  or  revenge.^^^  Brawls  resulting  in 
bodily  injury  were  therefore  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  it  was  left  to  the  parties  to  settle  it  among  themselves.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  the  event  of  mutual  jealousy,  a  challenge  often 
passed  between  them,  and  this  challenge  brought  about  an  en- 
counter at  the  next  campaign  when,  while  the  warriors  were 
engaged  with  the  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  contestants  fought 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  opposite  camps,  until  one  of  them 

1**  The  character  of  the  Mexican  AborigiDes  Is  varioasljr  depicted  by  older  writera- 
It  appears  as  a  mixture  ol  childlike  docility  and  fierce  passions.  Cort4$  ("  Carta  5e- 
gunda,^^  p.  18.  Vedia,  Vol.  I),  speaks  of  them  according  to  the  reports  of  the  TIaxcalte- 
cans.  il«riNi{ /Xe«  ("  ^iftoria  etc.,"  pp.  809  and  810.  Cap.CCVlII.  Vedia  II).  speciaUy 
dwells  on  their  vices  and  their  cruelty,  as  eridenced  in  their  sacrifices.  **  El  ConquUta. 
dor  An&nimo ''  (Col.  de  Docum.,  I,  pp.  871^  883,  887,  and  887),  places  great  stress  on  their 
ferocity,  although  he  also  says  that  they  are  very  obedient.  The  missionaries  generally 
exalt  their  good  sides  —  their  docility  and  faithfulness.  Compare  MotoUnia  (Trnt.  I, 
cap.  XIV,  pp.  7tf  and  77).  The  same  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  pp.  22  and  23),  mentions,  however, 
their  vices  aUo,  attributing  nearly  all  of  them  (idolatry  excepted),  to  their  inclination 
towards  mtemperance.  (Trat.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  113) :  "  Lo  que  de  esta  generaoion  se  puede 
decir  es,  que  son  muy  extranet  de  nuestra  condicion  .  .  .  ."  Zurita  (p.  197—207),  is 
very  bitter  against  such  as  treat  the  Indians  as  barbariiins.  (Id.,  42  and  40).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLIII,  p.  290),  says  that  they  were  very  willing  to  forgive  an<l  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  the  latter  taking  place,  before  going  to  confess  themselves,  sometimes  before 
all  the  relationship  and  the  neighlwrs:  **  suelen  algunos  Jantar  (al  tiempo  que  se  quiercn 
confesar)  toda  su  parentela  y  vecinos  con  qulen  communican,  y  pedlrles  perdon  en  la 
manera  dlcha."  Against  this,  it  Is  reported  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  536), 
tliat  "these  people  were  naturally  more  vindictive,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.'* 
Compare  also  the  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  in  Clavigero  (Lib.  I, 
cap.  XT). 
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was  disabled  or  until  he  voluntarily  withdi^ew.^^  Slanderers, 
however,  were  punished  b}'  the  kin,  having  tlieir  lips  cut  off 
or  publicly  sliced. ^^  Homicide,  and  murder,  were  invariably 
punished  by  death.^** 

Intemperance  in  public  was  free  to  people  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  while  if  grown  men  below  that  age  appeared  in  a 
drunken  state  (festivities  excepted),  their  heads  were  shorn  clean 
in  punishment.  But  whenever  the  delinquent  was  a  chief  he 
was  publicly  degraded ;  and  any  officer  was  forthwith  removed 
and  relieved  of  his  duties.^^^    Women  who  attempted  to  act  as 

>*s  Chnnara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440) :  "  no  traen  (irmas  sino  en  la  ffnerra,  j  alU  avertgnan  ana 
pendenciatt  por  desaflos.^  Bartolomi  de  km  Ca§a9  (**  HUtorla  apoiagdtica  dt  Indiat/* 
cap  213  and  314.  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  note  XLV,  p.  134).  Byatanders  in- 
terfered,  separating  the  parties,  if  they  oame  to  blows.  MotoUnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  p. 
23),  says  thMt  such  strife  and  quarrels  only  occurred  when  they  were  drunk :  **  T  Htera 
de  estar  beocloa  son  tan  paciflcos,  que  onando  rifion  mucho  se  empujan  nno  4  otro,  y 
apenas  nnnca  dan  voces,  si  no  es  las  mugeres  que  algnnos  veoes  rifiendo  dan  grltos.** 
(Cup.  XIV,  p.  76) :  "Sin  renclllos  nl  enemistades  pasan  su  vida.*'  TorquewMda  ( Mb.  XII, 
cap.  XV,  pp.  3U6  and  3!i0).    Htrrtra  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  19(S). 

^^*Zurita  (**  Rapport,''  etc.,  pp.  129  and  1.10)  speaks  only  of  chUdren,  punished  by 
splitting  the  lips  for  lying.  This  is  copied  by  Htrrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI.  p. 
130)  and  Torquemada  ,Lib.  XllI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  478).  Vetaneurt  (rart  II,  Trat.  Ill,  p.  482), 
however,  declares  this  punishment  to  have  been  meted  out  to  adnlt.s  adding:  ^  to^ay 
there  would  be  many  without  lips,  so  much  do  they  lie  "  Ocmara  {'^ConquUta^**  p.  4S8, 
Vedia  I)  speaks  of  this  punishment  as  having  been  instituted  by  Quetsalcohnatl,  and 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  This,  attributing  it  to  Quetsalcohnatl,  is  an  evident 
error.  Compare  Sakagun^  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  244).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII, 
p.  489)  is  positive  about  adults.  BuitamirUe  C*Te*oocOf**  p.  19ft)  says  that  slanderers 
were  killed. 

^**L(U  Catas  {**  HUtoria  Apoiogdtica,**  cap.  213,  Klugsb:  Vol.  VIII,  p.  123):  Destos 
era  el  que  mHtaba  k  otro,  el  cual  moria  por  ello."  Ocmara  (Vedia  I,  p.  442) :  **  Matan  al 
matador  nin  excepcion  niuguna."  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  180) :  *  Sentenclaban 
i  mnerte  ft  los  que  cometian  enormcs  y  graves  delitos,  asi  oomo  4  los  homicidos.  El 
que  mataba  4  otro,  moria  por  ello."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Vlll,  p.  387),  almost 
copies  the  preceding.  Nearly  all  the  authors  agree  on  this  point,  except,  according  to 
Mr,  Bancroft  {** Kativt  Ractt^*^  Vol  II.  p.  400.  note  09),  Dnrin,  who  is  said  to  assert: 
**that  the  murderer  did  not  suffer  death,  but  became  the  slave  for  life  of  the  wiAs  or 
relatives  of  the  deceased."  In  this  Dur4n  agrees  with  th  "  Codice  RamirezV  VHam- 
curt  (**  Teatro^*^  Vol.  I,  p.  48A)  says  that  even  for  murder  committed  in  a  dmoken 
state,  the  culprit  was  killed  (hung).  Clavigero  (Lib  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484)  briefly 
states  that  all  homicide  was  punished  with  death.  As  to  the  manner  of  execution,  it  is 
variously  stated.    It  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  going  into  details. 

"«It  is  well  known  that  there  was  an  idol  for  the  drunkard^.  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXII.  p.  40)  even  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  "  dieses  del  vino."  According  to  Grtgorio 
Garcia  ("  Origen  de  los  IndioM^**  etc.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  §VI,  p.  92,  who  mentions  as  au- 
thority Frag  Ettevan  de  Sakuar, "  Hi»toria,  i  Jielacion  de  la  Teologia  de  lot  Jndioe  Mexi- 
canoe**  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  1.564),  they  had  three  hundred  gods  of  the  drunkards  **qne 
de  solos  los  borracbos  tiener  800  Dloc>e8."  See  also  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  VI,  C4ip.  XXIX« 
p.  58)  and  others.  The  punishments  are  given  by  me  after  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXX, 
pp.  139  and  140).  Copied  textually  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  X.  p.  oao).  Besides 
these,  Zurita  (pp.  110-112)  asserts  the  same,  even  more  explicitly,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Herrera  (Dec.  UI,  Ub,  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  180).  V^tawiurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  485).    Clavigero  (Lib. 
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procnresses  were  severely  punished,  though  not  with  loss  of 
life.»« 

While  clandestine  relations  between  young  men  and  girls  were 
known  to  exist  and,  if  not  sanctioned,  still  were  not  punished,^'^ 
it  was  different  if  a  married  man  attempteil  to  seduce  a  maiden 
who  was  not  an  outcast.  The  seducer  was  invariably  punished.^^ 
Intercourse  between  unmarried  people  was  tolerated,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  marriage  and  the  consequent  increase  of  kinship,  but 
if  a  husband,  in  contravention  of  the  obligation  ^^not  to  marry 
in  the  kin,*'  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  lusts  upon  one  of  that  kin's 
wards,  as  the  daughters  of  members  all  were,  then  he  committed 

VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  488).  aU  afflrin,  beslfles,  that  young  people.  whQe  yet  in  care  of  the 
**  hou«ea  of  tntlning,'*  If  Intoxicated,  were  killed.  This  la  al!>o  confirmed  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  III.  appendix,  cap.  VI,  pp.  870  and  371).  Except  by  Motolinta  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  pp. 
ti  and  8S),  it  ia  generally  conceded  that  drnnkenneaa  wua  well  controlled  in  aboriginal 
Mexico. 

"*  Although  proatitiitlon  waa  tolerated,  still,  honaea  of  iU-fkime  did  not  exiat.  Tor* 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  IL  p.  370):  "  Eato  parece,  porqiie  |>ermitieron,  que  hiivieae 
Mugerea,  qae  ae  daban  k  loa  que  qnerian,  y  ae  andaba  4  eeta  Tida  auelta,  y  ganancioaa, 
como  laa  de  nueatra  Eapafia,  y  otroa  Reinoa;  pueato  que  no  tenian  cai*a  aenalada,  nl 
publica  para  la  execncion  de  au  raal  oflclu,  sino  que  cada  qual  moraba  donde  le  parecia, 
y  el  acto  deehoneato,  en  que  ae  ocnpaba,  aervla  de  Ingar  publico,  y  en  el  miamo  Tlcio  ae 
hacla  publica  y  ae  manireataba."  Vetaneurt  ( Vol.  I.  p.  400) :  **  Permitlan  loa  mexicauoa, 
mnjerea  que  ganaaen  con  ana  cuerpoa,  aunque  no  tenian  higarea  se&alHdoa."  It  ia, 
therefore,  not  quite  clear  what  may  be  meant  by  the  tenn  **  nleahueta."  lu  the  aenae  of 
the  French  word  "  entremetteuae,"  alone,  they  were  amenable  to  puniahment,  aince  it 
waa  the  duty  of  the  man  to  hunt  hla  **  female,"  although  he  soroetimea  employed  women 
called  **clhuatianqni*'  Tor  that  pui^ioae  I  suppose  that  auch  women  were  puniahed, 
not  for  the  immorality  ot  their  conduct,  but  for  their  uiumtkorized  /orwardnesi  in 
addreaaing  themaelvea  to  men,  and  thus  treapaaaing  upon  the  dignity  of  that  auperior 
being.  In  regard  to  autlioritica  on  the  mode  of  puniahment,  I  but  i-efer  to  thoae  quoted 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  p.  480.  note  101). 

^**  I  have  already  ahown  that  young  people  held  intimate  relationa  with  each  other 
before  the  lormalitiea  of  marriage  were  arrange* I.  Thna,  whde  he  waa  yet  at  the 
"Telpuchcallf,^  the  yoath  had  his  female  friend,  **Rmiga"  or  "manceba,''  ontaide. 
Thia  is  poaitively  atnted  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271):  <'y  eatoa 
manceboe  tenian  ana  amigaa  cada  uno  doa  6  tree,  la  una  tenian  en  au  caaa,  y  laa  otraa 
cataban  en  laa  de  aua  tkmiliaa.'*  and  Torqaemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  376).  That 
theae  female  "frienda'*  were  regarded  with  more  than  a  feeling  of  platonic  love, 
i«  dr>'ly  expi-eaaed  by  Sahagun  (Id :  cap.  V,  p.  270) :  *'  y  loa  que  eran  amancebadoa  ibanse 
A  dormir  con  aus  amigaa."  Jt  is  abo  aneerted  by  Torquemada  («ee  above) : "  que  deapuea 
que  aquel  mancebo  havia  un  Ilijo.  en  la  dicha  mancoba,  iuego  ie  era  forcoRo,  6  dejarla, 
6  recibirla  por  muger  legitima."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  480):  **lo8  manceboa  antea  de 
caaarae  teninn  susi  roancebas,  y  aolian  pedlrlas  &  laa  mad  res."  This  iilroost  establiahoa 
promiscuity  among  (be  ancient  Blexicans.  as  a  preliminary  to  formal  marriage. 

>*•  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  4(<5)  says  lh:«t  the  puniahment  was  not  like  that 
of  the  adulterer,  **  because  the  husband  was  not  reqnired  to  the  ^ame  amount  of  con* 
Jugal  fidelity  aa  the  wile."  With  *'  alavca  "  concubinage  waa  permitted,  and  the  result 
of  childbirtli  waa  freedom  to  the  child.  Death  was  Invariably  the  punishment  of 
thoae  who  held,  or  attempted  to  hold,  Intercourae  witii  girls  in  care  of  the  house  of 
worship.  Zuriia  (p.  106,  etc.).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  136):  "El  que  hazia 
nierza  k  virgen,  ora  ftieae  en  el  campo,  ora  en  caaa  del  padre  moria  por  ello." 

Rkport  Pkabooy  Museum,  II.  40 
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a  crime  which  the  calpulli  was  bound  to  punish  in  the  most  exem< 

plary  manner. 

While  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  such  severit}'  in  the  cases 

above  stated,  it  cannot  fail  to  astonish  us,  that  such  apparently 
harmless  acts  as  those  of  a  ,man  wearing  femcUe  dress  and  of  a 
woman  appearing  in  male  attire  were  visited  npon  the  offenders 
with  death.^^  Still,  the  ancient  Mexicans  could  assign  from 
their  peculiar  point  of  departure  good  cause  for  such  cruel  punish- 
ments. The  position  of  woman  was  so  inferior,  thej  were  regarded 
as  so  far  beneath  the  male,  that  the  most  degrading  epithet  that 
could  l>e  applied  to  any  Mexican,  aside  from  calling  him  a  dog, 
was  that  of  ^^  woman."  It  was  more  injurious  than  coward.  Now, 
for  a  man  to  assume  the  garb  of  such  an  inferior  being  became 
almost  equivalent  to  a  crime  against  nature.  It  was  an  act  of 
wilful  degradation  which  was  a  deadly  insult  to  his  own  kin.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  presumed  to  don  the  dress  of  her 
lord  and  master,  it  again  was  a  crime  of  an  equally  heinous 
nature.  In  both  cases  the  dignity  of  the  whole  consanguine 
group  became  deeply  affected,  and  death  alone  could  satisfy  its 
honor.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  the  actual  crimes 
against  nature  were  regarded  and  punished. ^^ 

It  was  also  a  capital  crime  for  any  man,  to  assume  the  dress 
or  ornaments  peculiar  to  an  office,  without  being  himself  that 
office's  lawful  incumbent.  Besides  being  a  grave  insult  to  the 
rightful  officer,  it  was  a  dangerous  offence  towards  the  kin, 
especially  in  case  of  war,  when  it  amounted  to  actual  treason.^^^ 

Since  it  was  the  kin's  dut}'  to  protect,  not  only  the  persons,  but 
also  the  property  of  its  members,  it  follows  that  adultery  com- 
mitted with  a  married  woman  entailed  deadly  punishment  upon 
the  male,  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  His  crime  was  that  of 
stealing  the  most  precious  chattel  of  one  member  of  the  calpulli. 

>**TtaiB  is  so  generally  mentioned  by  all  auihora,  that  special  references  are  super- 
fluons. 

»•  All  authors  insist  that  incest  was  panished  with  death.  T\>rquemada  (Lib.  XII, 
cap.  IV,  p.  380) :  "  Todos  los  que  cometian  incesto  en  el  primer  grado  de  consangtilnidad, 
tenlan  pena  de  mnerte,  si  no  eran  cunados,  y  cunadas.'*  Mendiela  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  137).  VeUincurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  481).  All  these  authors  appear  to  hare  gathered  their 
information  fk*om  the  same  source,  or  rather  Torquemada  is  frequently  Mendieta's 
plagiary,  while  Vetancuit  often  copies  Torquemada.  To  avoid  superfluous  quotation, 
I  beg  to  refpr,  on  the  subject  of  **  unnatural  crimes,"  to  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  406, 467 
and  468,  *<  Native  Race* '») . 

ui  MendiHa  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXVII,  p.  133),  copied  by  Torqwmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  lU, 
p.  MO),  Durdn  (Ci^p.  XXVI,  pp.  214, 215  and  216),  and  others. 
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The  woman,  as  participant  in  the  offence,  was  also  killed.  Both 
were  executed  in  public.^^  Theft  of  objects  was  variously  pun- 
ished. If  the  article  was  of  small  value  and  could  be  returned, 
its  restitution  settled  the  matter ;  ^^  but  if  it  were  of  greater  value 
and  could  not  be  returned,  then  the  thief  became  '^  bondsman''  to 
the  injured  owner  or  even  suffered  death  for  his  crime. ^^'^    The 

^"If,  bowcTer,  the  hasbaod  killed  the  wifb  himself,  even  if  he  caoglit  her 
JUigranU  delicio,  he  lost  his  own  life.  Thia  sliows  clearly,  that  the  crime  wa»  cooaid- 
ered  aa  one  not  ao  much  against  the  man,  as  against  the  cluster  of  kindred  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  they  were  consequently  nut  only  bound  but  lUiiUd  to  avenge  it. 
Evidence  of  this  punishment  of  the  Injured  husband  in  case  he  avenged  himself,  is 
found  In  many  authors.  See  Mtndieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  JEXIX,  p.  13(5),  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XII,  cap.  IV,  p.  378),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484),  and  H.  S.  Bancroft  (Vol. 
U,  p.  4«i5). 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  f^quent  assertions  of  the  high-handed  manner  in 
Which  the  chiefs  are  said  to  have  ni»ed,  at  their  will  and  good  pleasure,  the  women  of 
the  land,  as  for  Instance  In  Oomara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  438  and  439),  MoMinia  (Trat.  II, 
cap.  VII,  p.  1*25)  and  others,  we  And  it  positively  stated  tliat  adultery  and  rape  were 
severely  panit>hed  even  in  the  case  of  the  hlgiiest  offlcui's  and  chieftains.  Thus, 
the  case  of  the  chief  of  Tlaxculian,  who  was  executed  for  adultery,  is  related 
with  fbll  details  by  La*  Cattu  ("  HUt.  ap^tlogetiea;*  Cap.  S13,  In  Vol.  VlII,  of  Kings 
borough,  p.  183),  ZuHta  (pp.  107  and  108).  Toriiuemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XV,  p.  SllU).  An- 
other story  of  a  son  of  the  chief  of  Tezcuco,  killed  tor  Intercourse  with  girls  then  in 
the  houses  of  worship.  Is  also  fhlly  given.  /xttiLcochW  ("  Hist,  det  Chichimi- 
flies,*'  Cap.  XLIV,  pp.  315-3!i()),  Torquemoida  (Lib.  II,  c»p.  LXV,  p.  18U),  etc.  Theoe  are 
Strange  contradictions  and  are,  sometimejt,  found  oven  between  (Uct  and  fact  as  told 
by  the  same  author. 

is*  Oontara  (Vedia  I,  p.  443),  Hays:  *' El  ladron  era  esclavo  por  el  primer  hurto,"  but 
this  is  not  sustained  by  others,  in  the  case  of  small  thelts.  For  instance,  Mendieta  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XXUI,  p.  138) :  '*  £1  liidi*on  que  liuttaba  hurto  notable,  ....  por  la  primera  vei 
era  hecho  esclavo."  Torquemada  {Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381).  but  especinlly  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XXI,  p.  864) :  "  AI  que  hurtaba  peqiienos  hut  toijt,  si  no  eran  mny  fyequentados,  con 
pagar  lo  que  hurtaba  hacia  page."    Ctavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII). 

>•« The  statemenU are  pobltive  to  thit  effect.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX.  p.  1.18), 
Torquttnada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381),  VetawMrt  (Vol.  I,  p.  48.i).  **An6nimo  **  (Col,  de 
Doc:  I,  p.  383)  exaggerates.  *'De  Vordrt  de  Succession  obtervd  par  fes  Indiens**  Mr, 
Temaux  Compans'  translation  of  a  8imancas  MSS.,  (Ut  Recuelfhp.  2S8)  confirms  the 
**  anonymous.^  Frag  Francisco  de  Boloffna  C'Lettre  au  R.  /*.  Clement  de  Monilia,**  1st 
Becueil,  p.  211) :  **  lis  n'^taient  pas  tres  cruels  dsns  les  punitiouH  qu'lls  Inflig^aient  aux 
coupables."  Oabriel  de  Chaves  {**  liappori  tur  la  province  de  Meztitlan,'*  French 
tfanslatlon  by  Mr.  Ternaux,  td  Recueil,  p.  STi,— ot-lginMl  held  by  8r.  Icaabalceta). 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VII,  p.  1*21),  about  Nicunigua:  *'Cortaban  los  Cabellos 
al  Ladron,  i  qoedaba  Esclavo  del  Dueiiu  de  lo  hurtado,  hasta  que  pagase."  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XV,  p.  101),  at  Izcatlan :  *'  con  los  bieiies  del  Ladron.  det»pues  de  Justiciado,  sat- 
isfacian  al  agraviado.  IxtUUocMU  (*'  Hi^toire  des  ChickimXques*'  Cup.  XXXVIII,  p. 
9es«):  "  Celui  qui  volait  dans  les  villages  ou  dans  les  maisons  devenait  I'esclave  du  vole, 
quand  11  n'avait  pai«  commis  d'effraction.  et  que  le  vol  ^tait  de  pen  d'importance;  dans 
le  caa  contraire  II  ^tuit  peodu."  C  Ortega  (Appendix  to  Veytia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  i2A) :  *>  Casi 
slempre  se  castigaba  con  pena  de  mueite,a  menot*  de  que  la  parte  ofendida  conviniese 
en  ser  indemnizada  por  el  ladran.  Tambien  tenia  el  ladron  la  pena  de  ser  esclavo  del 
dueno  de  lo  que  robaba;  y  al  e-te  no  lo  qneria,  era  vendido  por  los  juezes,  y  con  sn 
precio  se  pagaba  el  robo."    Bustumante  (*•  Tezcoco,**  Parte  Ula,  cap.  I,  p.  197). 

Several  of  the  authors  above  quoted,  relate  the  well  known  tale  about  "  wrathy 
chief"  (Montezuma)  picking  some  ears  of  corn  in  a  gai-denplot,  for  which  he  was  ap- 
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duration  of  this  bond,  whether  for  certain  time  or  for  life,  is  not 
stated.  If  any  one  changed  the  limits  (lines)  of  the  individual 
lots  (^Halmilpa''),  or  of  the  official  tracts,  he  lost  his  life.  His 
offence  was  not  so  much  against  the  occupant  as  against  the 
kin,  who  had  fixed  the  destination  of  each  particular  plot  of  land, 
and  determined  its  boundanos.^^^  It  is  also  mentioned  that  '*he 
who  squandered  the  propert}'  of  minors. left  to  his  care"  suffered 
death  for  it.  The  case  could  only  be  that  of  an  oldest  son,  or  of 
a  father's  brother,  in  whose  care  the  '^  tlalmilli "  improved  by  the 
deceased  was  left,  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter*8 
children.  If  now  this  warden  failed  to  have  that  lot  tilled  for 
two  years,  it  became  lost  to  his  wards,  who  were  thereby  left 
without  means  of  subsistence.  There  was  no  restitution  possi* 
ble,  therefore  the  negligent  administrator  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  neglect. '3« 

In  general,  we  discern  the  ruling  principle :  that  for  theft  there 
were  but  two  ways  of  atonement.  One  consisted  in  the  return 
of  the  stolen  property,  and  if  that  was  no  longer  possible,  then 
the  person  of  the  thief  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Wherever  no  bodily 
labor  could  replace  the  value  of  the  loss  (as  in  the  last  case  men- 
tioned) the  life  of  the  crimiual  became  forfeited  to  the  kin,  since 
the  sufferers  looked  to  that  cluster  for  redress. ^^^    This  carries  us 

preheoded  by  its  owner  or  at  least  occupant.  This  storj  shows,  that  no  chief  was 
exempt  from  punishment  even  for  slight  misdemeanors. 

I  refer  to  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXl,  p.  OM),  Vetancwrt  (<*  Ttofro,**  Vol.  f,  p. 
483),  BustamanU  {*'T€zcocot**  p.  197)  for  the  assertion  that  the  kin  of  the  thief 
assisted  him  in  discharging  the  penalty  for  bis  crime.  The  former  says :  **  y  si  oo  tenia 
de  qne  pagar,  una,  y  dos  veces,  los  parlentes  se  Juntaban,  y  repartlan  entre  si  el  ralor 
del  hurto,  y  pagaban  por  el,  dies,  y  doce  mantas,  y  desde  an-iba :  ni  es  de  crtor,  qne 
hacian  Esclavo  por  qnarenta,  ni  cinqnenta  masorcas  de  mail,  ni  por  otra  cosa  de  mas 
precio,  si  ^1  tenia  de  que  pagar,  6  los  Parientes.*'  On  this  important  point  —  the  aotf- 
darity  of  tke  kindred  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  one  of  their  number,  see,  ftirther  on, 
note  137. 

^To  the  authorities  so  ftrequeutly  qnotetl  on  other  snbjects,  I  will  add  here  IxUUxih 
ehUl  C<  BelacioneM  histdricat"  Vol.  IX,  Lord  Kingsborough,  p.  387). 

i*«  Torguemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VII.  p.  385)  calls  this  an  **  extravagant  law."  Fnitlier 
quotations  uselCMH. 

!«'  It  is  stated  by  ^.  de  Vttancurt  C*Teatro  Mexieano,  Vol.  I,  p.  483) :  **  En  los  hnrtos- 
era  ley  general  que  siendo  cosa  de  valor  tenian  pena  de  muerte ;  y  si  la  parte  se  conve- 
nia,  pagHba  en  mantas  la  cantidad  al  dueno,  y  otra  mas  para  el  fl»co  real ;  4  esto 
acudian  los  parientes."  This  "obligation  to  help'*  on  the  part  of  the  kin  we  have 
already  met  with  in  the  case  of  marriage,  where  the  kin  assisted  the  newly  married 
couple.  (See  Zuritaf  **J{apport,^*  p.  132) :  *'  Si  le  Jeune  homme  ^tait  pauvre,  la  com- 
munaut^  ou  11  avait  ^t^  ^lev^  Taidait."  We  find  it  subsisting  after  the  conquest, 
as  when  an  Indian  died,  leaving  debts,  his  kinship  paid  them  for  bis  estate  (which  in 
most  cases  was  insolvent),  or  ** worked  it  out  for  him.*'  This  is  asserted  as  fbllows  by 
Fray  AuguMtin  Davila  PadWa  i^^Bittoria  de  la  Fundaeion  y  Diicmrto  <fs  la  Ftofeimda  d€ 
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to  a  class  of  thefts  and  other  similar  offenses,  committed  against 
worship  or  ^'  medicine/' 

Any  attempt  at  seduction  of  a  female  who  had  taken  the 
pledge  of  chastity  in  behalf  of  medicine,  was  roost  cruelly  pun- 
ished, both  in  the  persons  of  the  seducer  and  the  female ;  and  if  a 
medicine-man  broke  his  vows,  he  suffered  a  horrible  death. ^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  warrior  to  take  for  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  secured  by 
another. ^^  Such  cases  occurred  only  during  an  engagement  or 
immediately  after  it.  Why  an  action  of  that  kind  should  entail 
BO  rigorous  a  punishment  can  be  easily  inferred,  if  we  recollect 
that  a  captive  of  that  kind  became  at  once  sacred  —  an  object  of 
medicine.  No  return  could  atone  for  the  offence,  since  it  had  been 
committed  against  the  ^^  rites  of  worship,"  one  of  the  kin's  most 
sacred  and  important  attributes.  Under  the  same  head  must  be 
placed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  as  wrongfully  appropriated 
to  themselves  gold  or  silver.  Both  of  these  metals  were  regarded 
as  objects  of  medicine,  and  whoever  seized  them  unlawfully,  com- 
mitted a  Clime  against  worship  also.^^® 

Santiago  de  Mexico,**  it\  Edition,  1825,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  83) :  '<Si  muere  algnuo  dellos 
con  deudas,  como  si  los  dcudos  las  liercdassen  por  pnrecerse  dendas  y  deiidas  en  el 
nombre,  procnran  Inego  eiitre  los  piirientes  pagarlas,  porque  el  anima  de  sn  dirunto  no 
dilate  la  entrada  en  el  cielo.  Y  si  no  tienen  caudal  para  pngar,  prociirnn  que  se  per* 
done  la  deuda,  y  sino  salen  con  esta  tra9n,  se  dan  liiego  todos  en  servicio  iil  acreedor 
hai*ta  qae  del  todo  se  pugue  lo  que  el  difiinto  devia.  Viviendo  yo  en  el  colegio  de  San 
Luys  de  predicadores  el  aiio  tie  1580,  sucedid  niorir  nn  Indio  que  trabajaua  en  aquel 
samptuoso  ediflcio,  y  era  miiy  dieatro  cantero;  auia  vecibido  dineros  adelantados,  y 
qnando  murid  quedava  deviendo  veynte  pesos,  d  i-eales  de  k  ociio.  Vinidron  luego 
al  colegio  los  parientes  recouociendn  la  detida,  y  pidiendo  que  Ioh  ocupasen  en  servicio 
del  colegio,  para  que  se  descontasse  lo  que  su  derunto  deuia.  No  se  les  daua  miicho  a 
los  padres  del  colegio  por  cobrar  estos  dineros;  porque  domns  de  ser  pocos  no  parecia 
que  aula  modo  para  cobrarlos ;  y  mas  por  acndir  ft  la  devocion  de  los  deudos,  le  dix^ron 
k  uno,  que  viniesse  a  trabajar  en  la  huerta.  Era  marauilloso  el  cnydado  del  Indio,  ansi 
en  venir  cada  dia,  como  en  venir  muy  de  mannna;  y  preguiitandole  un  religiose  la 
causa  de  su  cnydado,  dixo,  quo  le  tenia  porque  sn  pitriente  se  fuesse  al  cielo,  y  desde 
alia  le  ayudasse  con  Dios,  y  no  estuviesse  en  el  inflerno  cbiquito,  que  los  predicadores 
Uaman  pnrgatorio." 

My  friend  Col.  F.  Hecker.  to  whom  I  communicated  the  above,  at  once  recognized 
in  it  an  analogue  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  **  Gesammt'BurgMcha/t."  He  called  my  atten* 
tion  to  the  remarkable  organization  or  the  Germans.  Compare  Luden  {** Geachickte,^* 
etc..  Vol.  I,  p.  502),  which  valuable  source  I  also  owe  to  the  kindness  o(  the  distin- 
guished German  Jurist. 

>*"  In  regard  to  "  priests  **  It  is  also  stated  that  they  were  merely  degraded  and  cast 
away;  but  this  is  hardly  probable  since,  the  higher  Uie  position  of  the  culprit,  the 
severer  was  his  punishment. 

"»  Compai-e  also  //.  H.  Bancroft  ( Vol .  1 1,  p.  419).  Pretcott  ('•  ConqutMt;^  Book  I,  chap- 
ter JI.  p.  47). 

^^•Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138).     Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  484) :  *'A1  que  hurtaba 
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In  the  above  review  of  those  offences  and  their  punishmenta, 
immediately  connected  with  that  rule  of  tribal  society  which 
places  the  persons  and  property  of  the  members  of  a  kin  under 
that  kin's  special  protection,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  furnished 
more  than  illustrations,  and  not  at  all  a  full  catalogue.  Still, 
enough  has  been  told,  we  believe,  to  explain  what  is  frequently 
styled  the  "penal  code"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  well 
known,  that  no  actual  written  laws  existed,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  natives  still  had 
a  large  number  of  paintings  which  represented  their  own  manners 
and  customs.  Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  picture- 
leaves  bore  on  the  same  subjects,  the  inference  could  be  easily 
drawn  that  they  indicated  forms  for  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
or  in  other  words,  that  the3*  were  a  substitute  for  a  written  code. 
This  was  not  at  all  their  object.  They  were  simply  efforts  of 
native  art  intended  to  represent  scenes  of  everyday  life,  since 
these  were  the  most  handy  subjects  for  such  purposes.  There- 
fore such  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  as  convenient  remains  of 
aboriginal  art,  out  of  which  many  details  concerning  aboriginal 
customs  may  be  gathered,  but  not  as  '* official"  sources,  from 
which  to  seek  Information  as  to  the  "law  of  the  land."^^^ 

plata  yoro  lo  desollaban  vivo  y  nacriflcnban  al  diOR  de  los  plateros.que  llamaban  Xipe, 
y  lo  sacabnn  por  Ian  calles  para  escarmiento  de  oci*oh,  por  ser  el  dellto  contra  el  dioB 
fliigido.*'  This  sacriflce  to  one  particular  Idol,  however,  is  neither  mentioned  by  Toi^ 
quemada  nor  by  his  predecessor  and  main  source,  Mendieta.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XVn,  p.  487)  copies  Vetaucurt  almost  textnally.  So  does  Ortega  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  225,  Ap* 
pendix  to  Veytia*t  '^HUt.  Antigua*'),  Buttamante  C'Tezcoco,*'  p.  196)  copies  the  former 
again.  Still  it  is  singular  that  the  older  ttie  source,  that  is,  the  nearer  in  date  to  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  let^s  po>»itlve  it  is  on  tlie  point  of  sacrifice.  It  will  be  safe  to 
admit  that  the  criminal  was  killed  for  a  crime  committed  against  worship,  without  la- 
sisting  upon  a  particular  place  or  mode  of  punishment. 

><<  Elsewhere  (**0m  the  Sources  for  Aboriginal  History  of  Spanish  America/*  in  Vol. 
XXVII  of  the  ** Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science^** 
1874)  1  have  attempted  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Mexican  paintings,  and  of  their 
value  as  sources  of  history.  I  will  add  here  but  two  positive  declarations,  on  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings,  which  I  had  not  noticed  at  the  time  the  above  pa|>er  was 
read  at  8t.  Louis,  MiA»ouri,  Aug  ,  1878.  Juan  ds  Solorzano- Per^pra  {**DisputatUmem 
de  Indiarum  Jure"  lii20.  Vol.  1,  Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  p.  881,  §  96):  '«Quod  de  PboBnicibns 
tradit  etiiim  Lucanus.  et  in  Mexicanis  nustris  experti  fkiimus,  qui  si  non  litteria, 
ininginibus  tamen,  et  llguris  ea  omnia,  qua;  sibi  memoranda  videbantur,  slgniflcabant, 
et  consorvabant.'*  The  otiier  is  of  recent  date,  being  taken  fW>ro  a  discourse  de> 
lirered  before  tlie  '*Aiiad<imia  Mexicana."  by  my  friend  Sefior  />.  J.  O,  leazbatesia 
{''Las  mbhotecas  de  Eguiara  y  de  Beristain*'  p.  S53  of  No.  4.  Vol.  I.  of  '^Memorias  de  Is 
Academia") :  **  El  antlguo  pueblo  que  ocupaba  ef te  suelo  no  conocia  las letras,  y  oon eso 
esta  dicho  que  no  podia  tener  escritores  ni  literatnra.  Su  imperfectisimo  sistema  de 
representar  los  objetos  v  ideas,  tenia  que  limitarse  k  satisfacer,  hasta  donde  podia,  laa 
neccHidades  mkn  urgentes  de  la  sooledad,  sin  aspirar  a  otra  cosa.  Aal  ea  qua  no  se 
empleaba  sino  en  registrar  los  tributos  de  los  pueblosi  en  seiialar  los  limitea  de  Us 
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In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  have  failed  to  find,  among  aboriginal 
modes  of  punishment,  two  which  were  common  to  almost  every 
nation  of  the  old  world,  namely :  whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

Whipping,  beating,  or  lashing  was,  among  the  Mexicans  as  well 
as  amongst  all  American  natives,  known  only  as  a  deadly  insult. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Mendoza  Codex  contains  pictures 
representing  a  Mexican  father  who  applies  to  a  son  the  rod  of 
punishment. '^^  Again,  the  candidate  for  the  ofDce  of  chief  had 
to  endure  beating  ^'^^  along  with  the  other  sufferings  Incident  to 
his  time  of  trial.  But  no  ^^  bondsman "  was  ever  whipped  or 
flogged,  neither  was  a  criminal  subjected  to  this  degrading  penalty, 
for  which  death  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  preferable.^'*'* 

The  Mexicans  had  places  of  confinement — dark  and  gloomy 
recesses  with  entrances  compared  to  "  pigeon-holes."^'*^  Every 
official  building,  and  also  the  places  of  worship  contained  them. 
They  were  called:  "place  of  the  taken  one,"  *'teilpiloyau  ;"i^ 
"place  of  entombment  or  confinement,"  " Tecaltzaqualoyan,"^^' 
and  "  house  of  wood,"  Quauhcalli."  ^*^  The  latter,  which  is  par- 
ticularly described  as  a  wooden  cage  placed  within  a  dark  cham- 
ber, was  reserved  for  those  whose  doom  was  sealed,  whether  they 
were  criminals  sentenced  to  immeiliate  execution,  or  captives  to 

heredfldee.  en  recordar  las  cereroonias  fie  la  relijrion.  y  en  contribnir  k  conserTar  la 
memoria  de  Iob  siicesos  mas  notables,  que  aun  con  ese  auxilio  habria  perecido,  a  no 
perpetnarse  en  las  tradiciones  recogtdas  iK>r  los  primeros  predicadores  del  Evangelio.** 

^^** Mendoza  Codex"  (Kingsborough,  Vol.  I,  plates  LX,  part  3),  the  boy  being  nine 
years  old. 

^*»MendUia  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  157).  Torquemada  (Lib  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p. 
362).    CUivigero  {L,\\i.  VII,  cap.  XIII.  p.  47i),  etc.,  etc. 

>^  It  was  no  dishonor  to  suffer  tortures,  but  whipping  was  a  deadly  insult,  as  nmong 
other  Indians. 

***Mendiela  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138) :  "Tenian  las  cdrccles  dentro  de  una  casa 
oscnra  y  de  poca  claridad.  y  en  eila  haclan  su  Jnula  6  Jiiulas;  y  la  puerta  de  la  casa 
que  era  pequeiia  como  puerto  de  palomar,  cerrnda  por  defuera  con  tablas,  y  arrimadaa 
grandes  piedras.'*    Torgwmada  (Lib.  XI.  cap.  XXV,  p.  SK)). 

^^  Molina  (II,  p.  94),  "tellpl*'— el  que  prende  o  encarccla  a  otro'»— **teilpllixtli" 
"  prendimtento  tal.»»  (Id.  I,  p.  »8).  *'  prender"  **  niteylpla."  Among  the  78  edifices  of 
the  great  central  place  of  worship.  Sahngun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  210)  mentions  one 
place  **  Arntlayiacapan  Veicalpulli*'  "ef*taer:i  ana  casa  donde  Juntaban  los  esclavos 
que  habian  de  mntar  a  honta  de  los  Tlnloques."  (Id.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  304.  Cap. 
XXI,  p.  309)  mentions  '^Jalld"  in  connection  with  the  officinl  house  or  '*  tecpan."  That 
the  different  CHlpuIli  or  "bnnios"  had  each  its  plnces  of  conllnement  is  noticed  by 
Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  187):  **Lofl  calpixques  los  receuian  y  los  ponian  en  las  casas  de 
sus  comnnidades  6  del  sacerdote  de  tal  barrio." 

!«'  AfoHna  (II.  p.  91) :  **  Tecalli "  a  vault,  '*  casa  de  IxSTeda."  Since  the  Mexicans  had 
DO  ari'hes.  it  meant  actually  a  tomb. 

*«*  MoUfM  (II,  p.  80) :  '*  Janla  grande  de  palo,  adonde  estauan  los  presos  por  bus  del* 
Ictoa." 
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be  sacrificed  forthwith. i*'  The  two  former  kinds  of  prisons  were 
used  for  lighter  degrees  of  offenders.  At  any  rate  they  were  but 
temporary  places  of  detention,  for  any  prisoner  left  there  for  any 
length  of  time  invariably  died  of  hunger,  filth,  and  bad  air.  Per- 
manent confinement  simply  meant  death. ^^ 

The  execution  of  all  these  penalties  necessarily  presupposed 
for  the  kin  a  regulated  administration.  It  therefore  leads  us  to 
the  governmental  machinery  proper  of  the  calpulli.  The  nature 
of  this  government  is  expressed  by  the  following  rule  of  kinship, 
already  found  in  vigor  among  more  northern  Indians. 

The  kin  had  the  right  to  elect  its  officers^  as  well  as  the  right  to 
remove  or  depose  them  for  misbeliavior,^^^ 

This  at  once  establishes  the  calpulli,  as  we  have  already  stated 
in  several  places,  to  be  an  autonomous  body,  enjoying  self- 
government,  consequently  a  democratic  organization.  The  truth 
of  this  we  intend  to  show  by  an  investigation  of  the  different  offi* 
ces  to  which  the  care  of  the  kin's  business  was  committed. 

A  council^  consisting  of  a  number  of  old  men,  formed  the  higli- 
est  authority  of  the  calpulli.  How  many  they  were  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  number  varied  according  to  that  of 
the  members  of  the  kin.  Medicine -men  may,  also,  have  been 
members  of  this  body,  which  held  its  meetings  at  intervals  in  the 
official  house  of  the  ^^  quarter."  It  exercised  criminal  Jurisdiction 
as  well  as  civil,  and  attended  to  all  grave  questions  affecting  the 
kinship.  It  is  also  stated  that,  on  certain  occasions,  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  calpulli  was  convened. ^^^ 

>«*No  beUer  illuBtration  of  the  *'Qiiauhcalll"  can  be  found  Uiao  Uiat  given  by  H.  S, 
Bancroft  ("  Native  Races,**  cap.  XIV,  p.  4.^:).    Volume  II). 

u<'The  cruel  and  UDwliolesoine  nature  oC  aboriginal  places  of  detention  previous  to 
the  conquei^t  is  amply  stated.  As  it  i-  very  Justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II, 
p.  453):  "They  liad  prisons,  it  is  true,  and  very  cruel  ones,  accxirding  to  all  accounts, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  more  for  the  purpose  of  confining  prit*onera  previous  to 
their  trial,  or  between  their  condemnation  and  execution,  than  permanently,  for  punish- 
ment.** To  the  authorities  quoted  liy  the  celebrated  Califomian,  I  wiU  add  here  in 
further  support  of  his  views  (and  mine),  Oomara  ( Vedia  I.  p.  442) :  *"  Las  c&rceles  eran 
bajas,  hiimedas  y  escuras,  para  que  temiesen  de  eutrar  alii.**  Fetancurt  (Vol.  I,  Part 
II.  Trat.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  370).  Teznzomoe  {'"  Crdniea "  cap.  XCI X,  p.  176) :  **  manddles  llevar 
k  la  carcel  4  todos,  que  llamaban  cuaucaico,  que  era  k  manera  de  una  caja,  como  cuando 
entapian  ahora  alguna  persona,  que  les  dan  de  cdmer  por  onzas.** 

»»«"^»ci>»i<  Sttciety**  (Part.  II,  chapter  II,  pp.  71,  72,  and  73.  Chap.  VIII.  p.  8SS. 
Cap.  XI.  pp.  285  and  21)7). 

1**  It  is  singular  that  this  council  of  the  kin  or  "gens,'*  while  some  parts  of  its  fkine- 
tions  are  preserved  in  nearly  every  autlior,  has  as  a  bo<ly  been  so  generally  overlooked. 
Zurita  (pp.  55  and  5({)  says :  *'  the  chief  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  other  old 
men  of  the  calpulli.'*   Indirect  evidence  of  it  is  given  by  Sakaifun  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
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This  council  however,  while  it  thus  united  both  the  highest 
administrative   and  judiciary  powers,  required  other  officers  for 

XXXVII,  p.  185),  In  his  description  of  the  feast  of  the  month  "Iscalli."  These'*  old 
men  **  reappear  again  in  connection  with  celebrations  affecting  the  calpullit  at  least 
occasionally.  This  council  however,  stiU  existed  at  a  recent  date  (1871)  among  the 
natives  of  Guatemsla.  Sr,  D.  Juan  Gavorrett  of  the  City  of  Uuateniala  (La  Nueva) 
writes  to  me  under  date  of  14th  March,  1879 :  '*  Cuando  en  el  pueblo  hay  varias  parci- 

alidades  d  calpules, cada  una  de  ellas  tiene  su  calpul  6  consejo  de  cierto 

nAroero  de  Ancianos  y  estos  rennides  ellgen  las  Autoridndes  comnnes  del  pueblo,  nom* 
brsndo  tambien  alcaldes  snbaltemos  para  las  diversas  parcialidades."  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  **  Real  ^/eetUoria"  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  XII  and  XIII),  the  late  Sr.  Jo9i  F, 
Ramirez  attributes  the  creation  of  an  elective  municipal  council  to  an  act  of  policy  of 
the  Spanish  government.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  authors  of  the  XVIth  century, 
especially  ft*om  Zurita,  that  this  *'  democratic  element "  ('*  el  elemento  democritico  "  as 
Sr.  Ramires  calls  it),  was  an  aboriginal  one.  Therefore  the  council  still  subsisting  in 
Guatemala  is  an  original  feature,  with  changes  in  names  and  f^mctlons,  made  to 
suit  the  laws  of  Spain.  Ramirez  de  Faenieal  (Letter  of  Sd  Nov.,  l."^.  1st  Recueil,  p. 
249),  mentions  "other  officers  called  vi^oB  (old  men)"  in  "each  quarter  or  as  they 
were  now  called,  psrisbes.**  The  following  quotation  IVom  Jimn  de  Solorzano  C*D* 
Indiarum  Jure,**  Vol.  II,  lib.  I,  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  210,  §21),  is  of  interest  upon  the  question 
raised  by  Sr.  Ramirex:  "In  Nova  quoque  HispanIa,  cum  hae  rednctiones,  quns  ibi  Ag- 
gregatione$  vocant,  i  praestanti  illo,  et  prudenti  Duce  Feitlinando  Cortesio  stabilitio, 
et  conslituite  fuissent,  et  postea,  temporam,  et  Hispanornm  Iniuriae,  vnlde  coUapsae, 
ac  subversae;  alias  deuo  fieri  et  factas  instaurari  curavit  Excellentissimus  ille,  et 
Pyissimus  Prorex  Canes  de  Monte  Regio,  schedulis  etiam,  et  provlsionibas  Regijis 
sibe  ad  hoc  demandalis,  morem  gerere  cupicns :  in  quibus  tamen  exequendis,  magnae 
diflcultates,  et  Indornm  strages  expertae  sunt,  quia  eorum  aliqui  voluntario  suspendio 
vitam  flnire  maluerunt,  quan  in  designata  sibi  munlcipia  reduci.'*  This  was  published 
in  1639.'* 

In  all  likelihood  there  was  no  regular  time  of  meeting  of  these  "  old  men."  They 
met  as  emergency  roquire<1,  and  as  they  were  called  together.  There  is  even  a  trace  of 
A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  calpuUi,  in  ZurUa  (p.  62) :  "  Dans  ces  circon- 
stances,  les  habitants  du  calpulli  se  r^unlRsent  pour  traiter  les  int^rets  communs,  et 
rigler  la  repartition  des  impois,  etc."  We  thus  witness  in  the  calpulli  the  following 
methods  of  exercising  authority :  through  the  Joint  meeting  of  all  its  members  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  whole  community,  through  the  "  old  men  **  con- 
trolling the  regular  business,  and,  through  what  the  older  authorities  called  "chiefs'' 
or  executive  officers,  of  whom  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  An  important  question  remains 
to  be  examined  here  namely :  whether  the  calpulli  really  h&d,  as  1  have  asserted, 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  its  memljers,  or  whether  this  pertained  to  higher  officers 
or  so-called  **  tribunals.'* 

Against  the  assumption,  that  questions  of  life  and  death  could  be  decided  by  the 
"quarters,"  "barrios,"  or  ••calpulli,"  there  is  we  confess  it,  apparently  weighty  evi- 
dence. In  order  to  examine  this  vital  queetion  critically,  I  am  compelled  to  take  each 
author  by  himself,  comparing  his  various  stacemcnts  (If  there  are  more  than  one)  on  the 
same  suliject  with  each  other.  I  must  premif^e,  however,  that  neither  Cortia,  nor 
Andr^t  de  Tdpia,  nor  Bernal  Diez  de  CaatUlo  mentions  having  seen  any  one  Judged  and 
condemned  by  the  head-war-chief  of  the  Mexican  trilie.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
simple  omission  on  their  part. 

Sahagun  (Mb.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  814):  "y  los  casos  mny  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
Uevibanlos  al  seiior  para  que  los  sentenciase.  Juntamente  con  trece  principiiles  mny 
calificados,  que  con  el  andaban,  y  residian.  Estos  Liles  eran  los  mayores  Jueces,  que 
ellos  Uamaban  tecutlatoqne :  estos  ecsnminnban  con  gran  diligencia  las  causas  que  fban 
i  sua  manos ;  y  cuando quiera  que  esta  audlencia  que  era  la  mayor,  sentenciaba  alguno 
i  muerte,  luego  lo  entregaban  a  los  ejecutores  de  la  Justicin."  Thus  far  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  tribal  officers  only  comes  into  play.    But  the  same  authoi  also  mentions  the 
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everyday  business,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  executors 
of  its  decrees.     Of  these  oflScers  there  were  two,  both  strictly 

power  of  certain  officers  of  the  kin  to  kill  In  pnnUhment  of  certain  orimefl,  (Lib.  Ill, 
Appendix,  cap.  VI.  p.  271).  If  a  young  ninn  was  canght  drunk :  *'  castigabanlc  dandole 
de  palos  hasta  matarle,  6  le  daban  garrote  delante  de  lodos  r^unidos.**  This  being 
done  In  the  case  of  a  youth  committed  to  the  "  telpunhcalli,'*  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  power  to  punish  by  death,  was  vested  in  the  kin  to  which  the  particular  **tel- 
puchcalli "  belonged. 

ZurUa  (p.  101  and  106)  intimates  rather  than  asperts.  that  all  grave  matters,  includ- 
ing lire  and  death  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  highest  ''court  of  appeals,**  *Me8  donze 
Juges  d'nppel  **  over  which  the  king  presided.  But  he  does  not  dtale  that  this  body 
had  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Oomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  442,  '*  ConquUta  '*)  evidently  mistakes  In  confounding  the  gath- 
erers  of  tributes  with  Judicial  officers  and  says  nothing  in  regard  to  criminal  Jurisdiction. 
His  statements  will  be  examined  elsewhere. 

MenfUeta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  134-136)  says  that  all  the  "Judges**  remained  in 
the  official  house  of  each  tribe:  **cada  uno  de  ellos  en  su  propio  palacio  tenia  sua 
audiencias  de  oidores  que  deterroinaban  las  cnusas  y  negoclos  qne  se  ofVccian,  asi 
civlles  como  criminates,  i*epartidos  por  bus  salas,  y  de  unas  habia  apelacion  para 
otras.'*  Further  on  he  says  that  every  eighty  days  **  se  sentenciaban  todos  Ion  casos 
oriminales.  y  duraba  esta  consulta  diez  d  dooe  dias.*'  Torquenuida  (Lib.  XI.  cap.  XXV, 
pp.  852  and  353)  is  remarkably  indefinite  on  the  point.  To  him,  the  tribal  officers  alone 
appear  prominent  In  the  case.  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  3fr4  and  355),  however,  wherein  he  fully 
treats  of  the  Judicial  organization  of  Tezcuco,  enables  us  to  discern  the  separate  Juris* 
diction  of  each  calpulli.  The  textual  rendering  of  the  whole  chapter  would  be  too 
lengthy,  and  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  abstract*).  He  begins  by  saying  that, 
while  Tezcuco  had  fifteen  '*  provinces  '*  sul)Ject  to  it  (**  sujetas  a  su  Seiioria  '*).  **  not  all 
of  them  had  supreme  Judges  **  (**  pero  no  en  todas  kavia  Jneces  de  e^tos  inmediatos,  y 
Supremos*').  Therefore  it  was  ordained.  **  that  there  should  be  six  courts  (**  andlen* 
oias  *'),  like  chancery-offices  ('*  como  chancillerlas  *')  in  six  particular  pueblon,  to  which 
all  the  other  said  Provinces  were  reduced,  and  to  them  they  applie<1  fh>m  all  over  the 
kingdom.'*  Hefuilher  states  that  at  each  of  these  houses  (which  he  subsequently  calls 
"  tecpans  *')  were  stored  the  ''  royal  tributes :  *'  '*  se  recogian  todos  los  Tributos  Reales, 
por  los  mismos  Jueces."  Besides,  there  were  "  four  Judges'*  at  the  "  palace,"  and  at 
each  of  these  six  ''  courts,**  two  "  Judges  '*  and  one  "  executive  officer  "  (algnazll). 

From  fkirther  details  given,  it  follows  that  these  six  "  pueblos  **  were  so  near  to  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe,  as  to  make  it  more  than  likely  that  they  were  the  six 
Calpulli  of  Tezcuco,  mentioned  by  IrtlilxocMll  {lith  '* Relacion^*  or  ** IHutura  de 
Mixico^^*  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsburough.  p.  387)  as  having  been  established  by  **  Fasting 
wolf"  (Nezahnalcoyotl),  which  story  he  repeats  in  the  "  Hittoire  det  Chickitntqu€»** 
(Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  263  nnd  204). 

The  description  of  Tezcuco  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  804) :  *'  pero  no 
se  ha  de  entender,  que  toda  esta  Caseria  estaba  recogida,  y  Junta;  porque  aunque  en  so 
maior  parte  lo  estaba,  otra  mucha  estaba  repartidn,  como  en  Famllias,  y  Barrios;  y  de 
tal  manera  corria  esta  Poblacion,  desde  el  cornzon  de  ella  (que  era  la  Horada.  y 
Palacios  del  Rei)  que  se  iba  dilatando,  por  tres  6  quatro  I^guas,"  shows  that  the 
calpulli  of  that  ancient  pueblo  were  scattered  over  a  great  expanse.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  century  (1600,  about)  it  in  stated  by  Vetaitcurt  (*'  Crdniea  de  la  i*r<nrimc1a  del 
Santo  Evangelic  de  Mexico,*^  pp.  159  and  160),  that,  besides  the  *'  city,**  there  were  **29 
pueblos  de  vUita,  en  cinco  parcialidades  repartidos.'*  All  this  corroborates  our 
assumption :  that  the  six  '*  pueblos  "  of  Torquemada  were  In  Tact  but  the  six  "*  barrios'* 
or  kint4.  each  of  which  exercised,  for  it«eirand  through  its  officers,  criminal  juritdietUm 
over  it»  members. 

There  ih  no  need  of  proving  the  fart  that  the  several  tribes  of  the  valley  had  Identi- 
cal customs,  and  that  their  Institutions  had  reached  about  the  same  degree  of  develop* 
ment.    It  is  even  asserted  by  some  {Prescott,  Book  I,  cap.  II,  p.  30)  that  **  In  T^zcueo 
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elective  and  therefore  liable  to  be  deposed,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented more  properly  the  administrative,  the  other  the  executive 
(consequently  mititary)  authority.  The  first  one  of  these  was  the 
"calpullec"  or  '*chiuancallee  ;"i^  the  second,  the  *' elder  brother" 

the  judicial  arrangemeots  were  of  a  more  reflned  character ."  If  now,  as  I  have  Bhown, 
the  council  of  the  Kin  exerrifted  power  over  life  and  death  among  them,  it  certainly  bad 
the  same  power  nmong  the  ancient  Mexicann.  Besides,  the  enme  thing  is  inferable  from 
the  nature  of  many  of  the  crimes  pnnished  by  death.  Conspicnons  among  these  are 
the  CAseH  wherein  tennie  of  lands  became  aiTected.  If  a  member  of  tlie  kin  changed 
the  liraita  of  a  **  tialmilli,'*  it  was  a  crime  over  which  the  caJpulIi  alone  bad  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  same  occurred  if  any  one  member  neglected  to  attend  to  the  lots  of 
children  placed  in  his  care.   We  have  seen  that  in  both  Instances  the  penalty  was  death. 

It  is  of  coarse  understood,  that  this  power  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kin 
and  of  such  outcasts  as  were  attached  to  its  members.  Over  members  of  other  kins  it 
bad  no  Jurisdiction.  The  adjnstment  of  matters  between  kin  and  kio  became  exclu- 
sively the  duty  of  the  tribe. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  remnrks,  however,  on  the  general  functions  of  the  kio 
is  that  of  ZuHta  {** Rapport  »  etc.,  p.  &3):  ''Finally,  what  is  called  in  New  Spain  Cal- 
pulli,  answers  to  what  among  the  Israelites  was  called  a  tribe." 

iM  Zurita  {,*' Rapport,**  p.  50) :  **  The  chiefs  of  the  third  classes  are  still  called  CalpuL- 
lee  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plural  Chinancallec.  tliat  is  to  say :  chiefs  of  very  ancient 
race  or  family.  fVom  the  word  Calpnili  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and  signifies 
a  quarter  (barrio)  inhahit«:d  by  a  family,  known  as  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  for  a 
long  time  owns  a  territory  with  well  defined  boundaries  and  all  the  members  of  the 
same  lineage."  This  statement  Is  copied  by  Uerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  135),  with  the  exception  that  he  omits  the  names,  substituting  that  of  ^'pariente 
mayor."  In  regard  to  this  it  is  added  by  iTuri^a  r pp.  60  and  Gl):  '*Thecalpullis  have 
always  a  chief  necessarily  in  the  tribe.  lie  must  be  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  an 
able  subject  who  can  aasist  and  defend  them.  The  election  is  made  among  them.  They 
are  much  attached  to  him.  trn  the  Inhnbitants  of  Biscay  and  of  the  mountains  are  to 
him  who  is  called  pariente  mayor.  The  office  of  these  chiefs  Is  not  hereditary:  when- 
ever one  dies  they  elect  in  his  place  the  most  respected,  the  ablest  and  wisest  old  man. 
If  %h€  deceaf^ed  has  left  a  son  who  is  qualified,  he  is  chosen,  and  a  relative  of  the  for- 
mer chief  is  always  preferred."    Herrera  (Id.  p.  135). 

Although  the  above  two  authors  speak  but  indefinitely  of  the  <*chlef"  of  the  calpulli, 
it  is  likely  that  they  mean  tv>o  chiefs,  one  of  which  is  the  culpullec,  and  the  other  the 
teacbcauhtln.  Thib  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  "pariente  mayor."  Zurita  does 
not  say.  according  to  Mr.  Temaux's  translation,  that  this  cliief  was  thus  called,  bat 
Herrera,  who  copies  him,  writes  very  distinctly :  **  que  lltimaban  parientes  maiores." 
Now,  according  to  Molina  (11,  p.  91),  "  teachcauhtin'*  signifies  elder  brother.  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI.  p.  544)  gives  to  each  **  barrio  6  parcialidad"  two  officers, 
namely,  a  calplxqui  or  gatherer  of  tribute  or  stores,  and  a  '*  regidor,  un  Tecuhtli,  que 
se  ocupaba  en  executar  lo  que  mustros  Regidores  executan,  y  hncen.**  But  it  is  plainly 
evident.  H'om  the  details  given  by  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  that  he  has  lost  sight  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  officers  of  a  kin,  and  looks  to  tribal  Ainctiuns  and  offices.  Else, 
how  could  he  assert  of  his  "Kegidor**  that  he  was  always  in  the  "palace:"  "y  todos 
los  Dias  se  hallaban  en  el  Palacio,  k  ver  lo  que  se  les  ordenaba,  y  roandaba;  y  ellos, 
en  ana  grande  Sala,  que  Uamnn  CalpuUi,  se  Juntaban,  y  trataban  de  los  negocios 
tocantes  ft  sn  cargo." 

**De  Vordrt  de  euccettion  obierv^  par  lei  Indietu  "  ("1st  Rccueil"  of  Ternaax,  p.  225) : 
"qnant  an  mode  adopts  pour  i  ^gler  la  Juridiction  et  Telection  des  alcades  et  des  rdgldors 
des  villages;  lis  nonimaient  des  personnes  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  de  achcacaU' 
litin  qui  est  nn  nom  de  charge,  comme  Test  aujourd^hui  celui  d'alguazil.  Les  tribu- 
naux  de  ces  officiers  ^taient  ^tablis  dans  la  capitale."  ..."  II  n*y  avait  pas  d'autres 
Sections  d'officlers."   And  fUrther  on  the  same  document  says  (p.  227) :  "Ces  acbcacau- 
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"teachcauhtin"  or  "  achcacauhtin."  ^**  Both  were,  in  turn,  ex- 
ofQcio  members  of  the  couucil  itself.^**  The  "calpallec"  or 
*' chinancallcc "  was,  in  fact,  what  is  still  known  among  Indian 
communities  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  New  Mexico,  as 
the  "governor;"  or  rather  his  office  was,  for  the  kin^  what  the 
office  of  "gobernador"  now  is  for  the  whole  tribe.^^    Upon  his 

litis,  c'est  ainsi  qti'on  les  nommnit,  remplisftaient  les  fonctioni  d'alcade.  Poiir  le 
moindre  petit  vol,  c'est  &  dire  pour  avoir  d^rol>^  seuienient  du  ninis,  ils  condamnaieot  a 
la  potence.''  Ttie  singular  feature  is  here  asBerte<l  to  exiat,  that  tiie  same  officer  stiould 
have  been  Judge  (*' alcalde")  and  executioner  of  ids  own  decrees  (** algaazil '*}•  We 
meet  also  with  the  flagrant  contradiction  of  "  alguazils,"  elected  for  the  villages,  bat 
whose  courts  resided  ^'at  the  capital."  Everywhere  the  same  lack  of  distinctness  is 
witnessed;  the  confusion  between  aboriginal  institutions  and  Spanish  oi-ganization  Is 
apparent. 

Sebtutitn  Ramirez  de'FuenUai  (**  Lettre,"  3  Nov.,  1532,  p.  247)  gives  quite  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  *'calpulli,"  adding:  ''Ces  contribuables  ont  un  chef  et  des  commandants**; 
(p.  849) :  *'  lis  ont  parml  eux  des  offlciers  que  nous  appelons  princlpales  (chefs)  \Uy  ena 
deux  dam  chaque  quartier  qui  portent  a^jour(^hui  le  nom  de  paroimeM.** 

Finally,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note  (Id2)  about  Tezcuco  and 
the  two  officers  of  each  so-called  **  pueblo.**  The  fact  that  there  were  two  of  them  is 
thus  fblly  established,  likewise  that  of  their  election ;  and  as  for  their  titles,  they  are 
found  In  the  quotations  Just  referred  to  and  copied. 

It  is  fbither  conflrmed  throngh  a  statement  of  Vetancurt  C^Teatro  Mexioano,^  Vol.  I. 
p. 371):  "en  cada  parcialidad,  que  llamaban  calpnlli  y  ahora  tlaxilacalii;  habia  uno 
como  regidor  que  llamaban  tenhtli :  estos  asistian  k  palacio  todos  los  dlas  ft  sabor  loque 
el  mayordomo  les  ordenaba;  ^stos  entre  si  elegian  cadn  aiio  dos  en  lugar  de  alcaldes, 
que  llamaban  tlayacanqne  y  tequltlatoque,  que  ejecutaban  loque  por  los  tpuhtles  se  les 
mandaba;  y  para  ejecutores  tenian  unos  alguaciles  que  hoy  Uanian  topile.** 

The  term  **  tlayacanqui"  is  defined  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  142)  as  "cua- 
drillero.*'  Molina  (II,  p.  120)  has  "  tl'tyacantli,"  "  el  que  es  regido,  guiado,  y  gouemado 
de  otro,  o  el  clego  que  es  adiestrado  de  alguno*'  (**  Tlayacati,*'  *'  cosa  primera,  o  delaa- 
tera'*).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  545)  calls  the  Tlayacanque  *'en  lugar  de 
merinos." 

sMjfafina  (I,  p.  66). 

I**  This  results  necessarily  from  the  duties  of  the  officers  alone,  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  council  of  the  kin  or  calpulli. 

i««Tbe  "Gobemador,"  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  the  successor  to  the  **Cihuaeo- 
bnatl,"  according  to  tlie  Spaniard's  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  tatter's  office.  It  Is  very 
Interesting  to  notice  tiiat  the  "Cihuacohuatl"  was,  in  the  tribal  government,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  *'CalpuIlec"  in  the  kin.  I  am  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Juan  Oamrrtte, 
of  the  City  of  Guatemala  (la  Nueva),  for  the  following  def^cription  of  the  office  of 
'*  Gobernador,'*  as  it  is  still  found  among  the  aboriginal  sellleroents  of  Guatemala. 
This  gentleman,  (whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  my  friend  Dr.  Valentini,  in  a 
noble  effort  to  preserve  the  histoiical  treasures  of  his  country),, writes  to  me  under  date 
of  14th  of  March.  1879:  "  Los  pueblos  formados  por  la  anliguos  misioneros  6  per  los 
conquistadores,  y  que  son  Ins  que  sub8i«tcn  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  han  sido  sicmpre  gob- 
emados  por  un  Gobemador  vitalicio  elegido  encre  las  fnmilias  nobles  de  la  tribu 
(cacique)^  y  un  consejo  ft  la  usanza  espnnola  compuesto  de  dos  Alcaldes,  ciertn  ndmero 
de  consejeros  llamados  Hcgidores  entre  qulenes  se  distilbuyen  las  comisiones  de 
servlci  pilblico  y  un  secretario. 

"  La  dignidad  6  cargo  de  Gobernador,  para  la  cnal  elegian  en  nombre  del  Roy  los 
antignos  Ca  piUnes  Generates  y  despuos  los  Presidentes  de  la  RepAlilioa,  es  mny  apetc- 
cida  por  los  indios  nobles  y  mientras  el  que  la  egerce  no  dft  motivo  por  su  mala  coo- 
ducta  para  ser  removido  puede  contar  con  la  perpetuidad  y  aun  con  deJarU  ft  sua  b^ 
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death  'Hbey  elected,  to  fill  his  place,  the  most  respected  old  man, 
the  most  able  and  most  popular/'  It  appears  though  that  the 
choice  often  fell  upon  a  son  or  near  relative  of  the  deceased, 
provided  he  evinced  sufficient  abilit3\^^7 

It  was  the  duty,  of  this  officer  to  preserve  a  plat  of  the  territory 
dwelt  upon  by  the  kin,  showing  the  location  of  each  ^Hlalmilli," 
of  the  official  tracts,  of  those  of  the  ^'houses  of  the  youth"  and 
of  worship ;  if  the  latter  two  were  not,  as  we  suspect,  perhaps 
identical.  These  simple  records  he  had  to  renew  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  mutations  or  additions  occurred.  The 
stores  of  the  kin  were  under  his  supervision,  though  he  could 
not  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  but  only  for  public  puq)oses. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  presents,  which  always  had  to  go  with  any 
public  act  of  importance,  it  was  his  duty  to  provide,  out  of  these 
stores,  for  everything  requisite  for  the  numerous  religious  and  other 
festivities.^^  He  had,  under  his  immediate  onlers,  the  ^^  stewards," 
^^caipixqui/'  which  attended  to  the  details  connected  with  the 
gathering,  housing,  and  dispensing  of  all  supplies. ^^    It  is  prob- 

•i  lo8  tiene  capaces  de  egercerla Kl  cargo  de  Gobernador  trala  cooslgo  loa 

pri?il{gOtf  de  usar  T}on^  montar  i  caballo, usar  baston  7  tener  ana  Dumerosa 

Miridambre,  no  tenian  jurirdiccion  civil,  puetf  e^ta  conipetia  ft  loa  Alcaldea,  pero 
ai  la  tenian  en  lu  criminal  en  loa  d^lito»  levea,  aieudo  au  poUer  principal  aobre  lo  econ* 
drmigo  y  gnbernativo.'* 

>*T  Zurita  {"'Rapport,^  etc.,  pp.  00  and  61). 

^**ZurUa  {**R(tpport^"  etc.,  pp.  ftl  to  06).  Copied  lu  a  condenaed  form  by  Htrrera 
(Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  134). 

^*Tlie  term  "  calpixqni,**  gatherer  of  cropa,  la  ao  indiecriminately  applied  that  it 
becomea  neceaaary  to  inveatigate  what  claaa  of  offlcera  were  really  meant  by  it.  In 
general  the  **  caipixna "  were  aent  to  aubjected  tribea,  aa  repreAcntatiyea  of  their 
conquerora.  For  each  auch  officer  abroad  there  waa  one  In  the  pneblo  of  Mexico,  to 
receive  and  to  houao  the  tribute  whicli  the  former  collected  and  sent.  Tlie  calpnlli  or 
kina.  however,  needed  no  officer  of  the  aame  kind  properly,  becunae  they  owed  no  trib- 
nie  to  the  tribe.  The  aasertion  of  l\>rquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cnp.  VI,  p.  546):  **que  el 
Maiordomo  malor  del  Rei,  ae  Uamaba  Uueycalplxqui,  ft  dlferencia  de  otroa  muchoa, 
qae  havia,  que  ae  Uamaban  Menorea;  porqne  tenia  cada  parcialidnd  el  sulo,"  applioa 
In  thia  caae  to  the  tax-'^oUectora  and  atewarda  themselves,  and  not  to  the  stewards  of 
the  kina.  The  confkiaed  notiona  about  the  true  nature  ot  the  office  is  also  shown  In 
the  name  of  the  official  house.  It  is  called  by  Torquemada  alternately  '^tecpan,*'  '^cal- 
pnl,*'  Anally  also  '*calpixca,  que  era  la  casa  del  comnn  del  Pueblo,"  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I, 
p.  634).  In  conllrmation  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  *' Tenure  of  Landt**  (pp.41&-428), 
I  here  refer  to  Zurita  (pp.  23«-i42),  '*/>«  VOrdre  de  auceesHon^'  (p.  229),  3Molinia 
et  d^Olarte  (*'Lettre,**  27  Aug.,  1654.  pp.  403-tOH).  We  must  never  forget  that  tribute  or 
tax  waa  only  due  fk*um  a  conquered  tribe  to  ita  conqueron.  No  raference  is  made  any- 
where to  tribute  or  tax  gathered  ituide  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  but  Tlatilulco,  however, 
waa  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  contribution  {DurAn^  Cup.  XXXIV,  p.  270). 

Nevertheless,  the  term  *'calpixqui''  is  found  applied  very  distinctly  to  an  office  of 
the  kin.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  18(5)  calls  them  "  mandoncilloa  de  los  barrios.'*  With 
equal  propriety  the  calpixca  are  termed  **  goveiTiora  "  and  '*  captalna."  It  only  provea 
that,  while  each  kin  had  ita  atewarda,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  **  mandon,*' 
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able  that  he  himself,  appointed  the  stewards  subject  to  approval 
by  the  councilJ^^  Aside  from  these -subalterns,  the  ^'calpullec" 
had  his  runners  and  attendants,  mostly  members  of  the  house- 
hold, perhaps  *^  bonded  "  people.  His  judicial  power  was  limited 
to  minor  cases,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  he  held,  alone,  any 
authority  to  decide  upon  matters  of  life  and  death.  But  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  officer, 
'^  to  defend  the  members  of  a  calpulli,  and  to  speak  for  them."'^^ 
We  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  this,  perhaps  indicated, 
that  the  ^'calpullec"  was  also  the  'Hlatouni"  or  speaker,  who 
represented  the  kin  in  the  tribe's  supreme  council.  This  must, 
however,  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  kin's  official 
building  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence,  that  he  might  be 
there  on  duty  always^  consequently  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
outside  of  it  at  tbe  official  house  of  the  tribe. ^^^  Alongside  of 
this  pfficer  (who  corresponds  almost  to  the  ^^  Sachem  "  of  north- 
eastern tribes),  we  find  the  "elder  brother" — " teachcauhiin," 
"  achcacauhtin,"  or  through  corruption,  "  tiacauh. '  He  was,  as 
already  stated,  the  kin's  military  commander  or  war-captain,  and 
the  youth's  instructor  in  warlike  exeixsises;  but  besides  he  was 
also  the  executor  of  justice — not  the  police  magistrate,  but  the 
chief  of  police  (to  use  a  modern  term  of  comparison)  or  rather 
*^  sheriff"  of  the  calpulli.^^^    As  military  commander  he  could 

or  superior  officer.  This  could  onlf  bo  the  "  calpnllec/'  since  It  In  positively  suted  bf 
ZurUa  (p.  tt2) :  "oar  lors  des  assemblies  annneileSt  qui  sont  tr^s  nombreuses,  il  distrlbae 
gratuitemeut  des  vivres  et  des  bolssons."  This  had  to  be  dooe  out  of  the  stores  of  the 
kin. 

The  term  *'  tequltlato  >'  is  probably  equivalent  to  '^  oalpoUec.*'  It  is  derived  firooi  <'  nl- 
teqniti,**  to  work  or  pay  tribute  ( Jfo^^no,  II,  p.  100),  and  *"  uLtlatoa/'  to  speuk  rid.,  II,  p. 
140);  therefore  ** tributary  speaker,"  or  "speaker  of  tribute."  But  this  Is  only  nsed 
|n  tbe  ease  of  subjected  tribes,  whera  the  "calpuDec"  was  the  one  who  cared  lor 
the  tribute  due  by  his  kin,  even  collectinif  it.  See  Ftttff  Domingo  de  la  Anundadon 
{''Leitre,*^  Chalco  20  Sept.,  1M4,  in  2d  JlecueU,  p.  340),  **  ies  tequiUatos  on  percepteurs." 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVllI,  pp.  8Stf-Jt8-2)  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  **  De  los 
grades  por  donde  sublan  basta^acerse  Tequitlatos,*'  without  saying,  however,  what 
the  latter  means.    I  suspect  it  to  be  intended  for  *'  TecnhUatoqoes.** 

^•<*Thi8  may  l>e  mfeiTed  tvom  the  nsture  of  the  office. 

^*i  ZurUa  {''Rtippori,*'  etc.,  p.  VA) :  **II  a  soin  de  d^fendre  Ies  membres  du  oalpnllU  de 
parler  pour  eux  devaiit  ia  Justice  et  Ies  gouverneurs." 

161 «.  Tenurt  of  Land*  » (p.  410  and  note  62).    ZurUa  (p.  206). 

>s*It  has  already  been  shown  that  '*  aciicanhilt,"  ^^achoacauhUI.**  and  "teachcanh- 
tln  *'  or  **  tiacauh  "  are  synonymfi.  1  refer  to  **Art  of  War**  (p.  119  and  note  91)  In  regard 
to  the  various  and  contradictory  notions  about  the  nature  of  ihe  office.  Still,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  Is  that,  besides  being  the  **  teachers"  and  tlie  **  captains,''  they  also  were 
tbe  "  executioners  "  of  the  kin.    ** De  Vordrt  de  ««ec«i<<on "  (p.  t25) :  **  Us  nommaleat  des 
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appoint  his  sabalterns  in  the  field,  and  as  executor  of  justice  he 
had  the  same  privilege  while  at  the  pueblo.  The  ^^  teachcauhtin/' 
therefore  selected  his  own  assistants  and  runners.  Accompanied 
by  them  and  carrying  his  staff  of  office,  whose  tuft  of  white 
feathers  intimated  that  his  coming  might  threaten  death,^^  the 
*^ elder  brother"  circulated  through  his  calpulli,  preserving  order 
and  quietness  in  every  public  place  thereof.  If  he  found  or  heard 
of  any  one  committing  a  nuisance  or  crime,  he  could  seize  him 
forthwith  and  have  him  carried  to  the  official  house,  there  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kin  required.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  except  in  extraordinary  instances,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  Justice  himself  without  the  council's  knowledge 
and  consent.  ^^^ 

Ere  we  pass  over  now  from  the  functions  of  the  kin  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  tribe,  we  must  however  dwell  at  some  length 
on  a  peculiar  institution,  yet  shared  by  the  Mexicans  in  common 
with  Indian  tribes  in  general.  We  refer  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  CHiKF  among  them.  Chieftaincy  and  office  are  far  from  being 
equivalent.  The  former  is  a  purely  personal,  non-hereditary  dis- 
tinction, bestowed  in  reward  of  merit  only,  whereas  the  latter  is 
a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery. ^^^  Hence  it  follows  that 
a  chief  might  fill  an  office  or  not,  and  still  remain  a  chief,  whereas 

person nes  notables  qnl  portiiient  le  titre  de  achcacanlitln  qui  eet  nn  nom  de  charge, 
eomme  Test  anjoard^bui  celtii  d'ulgaasUtf."  Sakagun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap.  XVll,  p.  80S) 
calls  the  AchcacanhtU  "(d  verdngos)  que  fienlan  cnrf^o  de  matar  k  los  que  condenaba 
el  sefior."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  3ft5},  **  llamabanse  Achcanlitli,  que  quiere 
daclr  maiores."   There  Is  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  tlielr  fbnctions. 

>•*  White  was  the  color  of  death.  (Bleaching  skulls  and  bones  I)  This  is  amply 
proren  by  their  mode  of  declaring^  or  rather  announcing,  war.  The  custom  of  carrying 
"  staffs  of  ofllce"  is  well  estobllsbed. 

u*  Torquemada  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXVL  p.  805).  CI  ivigtro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482) 
calls  those  **  who  arrested'*  delinquents  **topi]li."  But  this  word  means  simply  ^'rod» 
or  baton  of  Justice,  staff,  etc  "  ( .Vb/imi,  if.  p.  150),  and  not  office.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  officers  might  kill,  without  previous  decision  of  tlie  council,  except  perhaps 
in  the  ffreat  market  place.  CorUt  {"^^ Carta  Segunda,**  Vedia  L  p.  82) :  '*  Hay  en  la  dicha 
plasa  otras  personas  que  andan  continuo  entre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  se  veude  y 
las  medidas  con  que  miden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  rleto  quebrar  algnna  que  estaba 
falsa.**  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIIl,  cap.  X,  p.  801)  copies  Coitus,  adding,  however,  >*<&  quie- 
bran  lo  que  eati  false,  i  penaii  al  que  usaba  dello."  Bemal  Diez  de  CattiUo  (Cap. 
XCII,  p.  8B)  simply  remarks:  *'y  otros  como  alffuaziles  ejecutores  que  mirabau  las  mer- 
cad^rias,**  (Ve<ila,  Vol.  11).  I  hardly  need  any  reference  in  regard  to  tlie  manner  of 
acting  and  mode  of  appearance  of  the  '^elder  brothers.'*  Their  Ainctious  of  **police** 
are  repeatedly  described  in  the  older  sources. 

u*X.  H.  Morgan  C* Ancient  Society,**  p.  71) :  '*  Nearly  all  the  American  Indian  tribes 
bad  two  grades  of  chiefs,  who  may  be  distinguished  as  sachems  and  common  chiefs. 
Of  these  two  primary  grades  all  other  g^'Ades  were  varieties.  .  .  .  The  office  of  sachem 
was  here<iitary  in  the  gens,  In  the  sense  that  it  was  flUed  as  often  as  a  vacancy  occurred; 
while  the  offlce'of  chief  was  non-hereditary,  because  it  was  bestowed  in  reward  of  per- 
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it  was  not  necessary  to  become  a  chief  in  order  to  fill  certain  offi- 
ces. Still  it  is  evident  that,  as  chiefs  were  always  men  of  pecaliar 
ability,  the  higher  charges  were  generally  filled  by  chieftains. 

The  title  aud  ranlc  of  "grandfather"  ("Tecahtli,")i«^  which 
was  the  Mexican  term  for  chieftain  in  general,  was  open  to  any 
one  who  strave  to  deserve  it.     It  was  conferred : 

1 .  In  recompense  for  warlike  prowess,  and  actions  of  personal 
intrepidity  and  superior  shrewdness.  Courage  alone  could  not 
secure  it ;  therefore  the  "  distinguished  braves  "  were  not  always 
chiefs.  ^®® 

2.  In  reward  for  actions  denoting  particular  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity, and  in  acknowledgement  of  services  in  the  councils,  or 
as  traders.*** 

sonnl  merit,  and  died  with  the  fndivldaal.''  I  have  selected  the  term  ''ojfcer**  as  a  sab* 
stltnte  for  Mr.  Morgan's  *'facA€m/'  becnnse  the  latter  la  a  northern  Indian  wonl*  whereaa 
the  former,  while  it  expresses  Uie  natare  of  the  charge  and  dignity,  is  more  widely 
known,  and  therefore  l>etter  unrierstood.  It  is  out  of  the  anion  of  the  attiibates, 
of  both  officer  and  cliief,  that  nobility  and  monai'chy  have  been  claimed  to  exist. 
Among  the  Mexicans,  in  fact  among  the  mont  highly  advanced  Indian  tribes  (the  Inca 
of  Peru  not  excluded),  the  dignity  of  chief  was  still  a  personal  matter,  and  not  neces- 
sarily connectc<l  with  office.  The  chiefs  are  the  "Itiiights.'*  nientlooed  by  Oord- 
lasto  dt  la  Vega  {"^HUtoirt  des  Tneai,"  Lib.  VJ,  cap.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI)  and  Herrtn 
(Dec.  V.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  VII,  p.  6S;  Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  p.  83).  With  the  Muyhcas  of  BogotA, 
compare  H.  Teniaux-CompanM  {^^Vancien  Cundinamarca,"  §  XXVII,  pp.  67  and  M). 
OHedo  f  VaiddM  (Lib.  XXVI,  cap.  XXXI.  p.  410).  /Terrera  ( Dec.  VI,  Lib.  V,  cap.  VI,  pp 
110  and  117).  Compare  also,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  "military  chief  among  the 
wild  trilies  of  the  Rio  Orinoco  and  of  its  tributaries,  P.  JoU  Oumiila  "  HUMrt  naUi- 
reUe,  civile^  et  giogropkique  dePOrdnoquet"  translated  by  Mr.  Kidous,  1708,  (Vol.  II,  eluip- 
ter  XXXV,  pp.  280^2W).    Very  important. 

^•''MoUna  (II,  p.  W),  **ahuelo,"  "tecul.'>  It  evidently  should  be  "abnelo,**  and  Is 
therefore  only  a  misprint.  The  older  repoits  have  the  word  '*tecle.*'  and  only  the  later 
writers  (those  after  the  year  1630)  begin  to  write  it  "tecutli,**  ''tecohtli,"  **teocUl.' 
Whether  the  "teuicb"  meant  really  **godf»,''  or  rather  "tecuhtin,**  as  plural  of  **tecatli," 
Is  yet  doubtful.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  recall  here  the  Roman  **  seoex,**  aod  the 
(iermau  '*  grave"  or  **Gral."  Among  American  trilies  we  have,  In  QQuich^,  **ania,** 
old,  **ahau,"  — chief;  in  Maya,  **Hachyum,"— father,  and  ''ahau,'*— chief  —  also 
"achi,"  — bi-ave. 

^•''Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  S21K38S):  ''De  Los  grados  per  donde 
subian  hanta  hacerse  requltlatos,'*  especliiUy  (p.  331):  **y  i  los  que  por  si  prendian 
cuatro  cautivas,  mandaba  el  rey  que  los  cortasen  los  caljellos  como  A  capitan,  llamal^ 
banie  titi  diciendo  ....  el  capit».n  mextcatl.  6  el  capitan  tolnaoncatl.  A  otros  nombres 
que  cuadraban  k  los  capltanes.  De  alii  adelante  he  podian  scntar  en  los  estrados  que 
ellos  usuban  de  pets  tea  e  icpsles  en  la  sala  dondo  se  sentaban  los  otros  capitanes  y 
Valieniei»  hombres.  los  cuales  son  primeros  y  principales  en  los  asnntos,  y  tienen  bai> 
botes  largos,  orejeras  de  cuero,  y  borlas  en  las  cabesas  conque  esUin  compuestas;* 
Zurita  (**  liappart^**  p.  47):  **  Los  cheftf  qui.  comme  nous  Tavons  dit,  se  oomraalent  TM 
Tecuucin,  ou  Teutley  an  pluricl,  n'exer^aient  le  commandement  qu*i  vie,  paroc  que  les 
souverains  supr^mes  ne  los  ^levaient  i  ces  dlgnit^s  qu'en  i^ompen^  des  exploits 
quMls  avaient  faits  i  la  guen-e,  et  des  services  rendus  k  I'^tat  ou  au  prince  **;.  MemdUim 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  166).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  861).  dmHgtro 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  pp.  471  and  472),  and  others. 

u*  Zurita  ("  Bapport,**  p.  47).    Sakagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p,  SIS) :  **  Eitoa 
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In  both  the  above  instances  (or  kinds  of  instances)  actions  of 
particular  merit  facilitated,  at  least,  the  acquisition  of  the  title ; 
but  it  could,  also,  be  obtained  :  — 

8.  By  the  observance  of  rigorous  and  even  cruel  rites  of  '*  medi- 
cine "  for  a  stated  time,  which  put  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  self- 
control  of  the  candidate  to  the  severest  tests.^^^  Although  a 
detailed  account  of  these  rites  might  perhaps  be  withheld  for  a 
subsequent  sketch  of  ancient  Mexican  worship,  yet  they  equally 
deserve  a  place  here. 

The  candidate  appears  to  have  been  presented  at  the  great 
central  place  of  worship  by  the  representatives  of  his  kin,  per- 
haps, also,  by  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  There  he  underwent 
four  days  and  four  nights  of  the  most  cruel  torments.  While 
but  little  nourishment  was  allowed  him  (some  went  even  so  far 
as  not  to  eat  anything  at  all  during  this  time),  his  blood  was 
drawn  freely,  and  no  sleep  was  permitted  to  settle  on  his  weary 
eyes.  From  time  to  time  he  was  exposed  to  taunts,  to  injurious 
words,  to  blows  and  even  to  stripes.  While  he  was  thus  hungry  and 
thirsty,  weakened  from  loss  of  blood  through  self-sacrifice,  others 
ate  and  drank  plentifully  before  his  eyes.  Finally,  his  clothes 
were  torn  from  his  body,  and  with  nothing  on  but  the  breech- 
cloth  or  dia^^er,  he  was  at  last  left  alone  at  the  *'  calmecac,"  there 
to  do  the  rest  of  his  penance.  When  these  four  initiatory  days 
were  past,  the  candidate  went  back  to  his  calpulli,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  time  (about  a  full  year),  in  retirement,  and 
abstinence,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  self-inflicted 
bodily  suffering.  When  the  kin  had  secured  the  necessary  amount 
of  articles  to  be  offered  up  in  worship,  or  given  to  the  medicine-men, 
oflScers,  chiefs,  and  guests  attending  the  installation,  this  final  so- 
lemnity was  allowed  to  take  place,  provided  always  that  the  courage 
and  personal  strength  of  the  novice  had  not  forsaken  him.  Another 
period  of  fasting,  sacrifice,  and  torture,  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
opening  of  the  career  of  preparation,  closed  the  probation.  Some 
of  the  ordeals  were  again  of  the  most  trying  nature.  Finally  the 
store  of  gifts  was  distributed  ;  eating  and  drinking  alternated  with 

eraa  ya  como  caballeroa,  j  tenian  divlsas  partionlai-es  por  bub  hazanas."  .  .  .  Ftap 
AUmxo  de  Monif^/nr  (* '  Supplique,**  etc.,  30  No  v..  1S64.  "  Treftiime  reiittion  d>  IxiHlxochiU,> 
AppeodiXy  p.  257).  *'  Dm  Cirimonie$  obterviet  autrefois  par  le$  Indiens  lor»qu*Ha 
/aisaient  un  T§cU,»  (Ist  "  Becueil/'  p.  233).  AfewHeta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVilJ,  p.  156) 
u"  Gomara  ("  Congulsta"  Vedia  1^  p.  43A).  **  De§  Ceremonies  observieM,**  etc.  (pp.  232 
etc.).    MentUeta  (p.  IM).    Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX  and  XXX,  etc.). 
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solemn  dances  to  the  monotonous  rythmic  noise  called  Indian  music. 
The  candidate  was,  at  last,  once  more  dressed  in  becoming  apparel, 
and  could  recuperate,  being  himself  now  the  ^*  feasted  one."  '^^ 

Men,  however  young  in  years,  who  had  successfully  endured  such 
great  trials,  certainly  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  thereafter  as 
persons  of  uncommon  fortitude.  Hence  indeed  the  chiefs  or 
^*  tecuhtli "  were  particularly  fitted  for  responsible  oflSces  of  any 
kind.  They  were  looked  upon  with  deference,  their  voice  was 
heard  and  listened  to,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  higher  charges,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  military  nature,  were  filled  bj'  such  as  had, 
in  one  way  or  another,  achieved  this  distinction. ^^^  But  no 
privilege  was  connected  with  their  dignity,  except  that  of  wearing 
certain  peculiar  ornaments,  and  none  was  transmitted  through 
them  to  their  descend  ants.  ^^^    That  the  *'*'  tecuhtli,"  besides,  did 

iTipor  the  aboye  description  of  the  formalities  of  creatinic  a  "Tecuhtli,"  I  refer  to 
the  sources  quoted  in  the  preceding  three  notes.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  similar 
ceremonies  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  CfumlUa  ('*  Hittcirty**  etc.,  Vol.  11, 
cap.  XXXV).  or  the  Yncas,  OareUasto  de  la  Vega  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV  to  XXVI). 
Crittovnl  de  AMina  {'^An  aecoutU  of  the  Fablet  and  RUet  of  the  TneaM,**  translated  by 
C.  R.  Mtirkham,  in  Hackluyt  Society's  Volume  of  1873).  "  I^arraiivee  of  the  Ritee  and 
LawB  of  the  Yneae.^  Herrera  (Dec.  V,  lib.  III.  cap.  VII.  p.  63,  etc.)«  We  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  quaint  old  poet  and  soldier,  Alonzo  de  ErxeiUa. 

**Los  cargos  de  la  Guerra,  y  prehemineneia 
No  son  por  flacos  medios  pi-oveidos, 
Ml  vkn  por  calidad,  nl  por  herencia, 
Ni  por  hacienda,  i  ser  mejor  nacidos: 
MAs  la  virtnd  del  brazo,  y  la  excelenciai 
Esta  hiice  4  Ion  hombred  preferiflos, 
K.'^ta  iluHtra,  habilita,  perflciona, 
Y  qnllata  el  yalor  de  la  persona." 

(**  La  Araucana,**  Parte  I:i,  Canto  I*.    Edition  of  1733,  p.  8). 

^^Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXiX,  p.  IHI:  "Los  que  tenlan  el  diUdo  de  Tecatli, 
tenian  muchas  preeminencias,  y  entre  ellas  era  que  en  los  concilios  y  ayuntamlentoa  sus 
Totos  eran  principales.'*  Oomara  ('*  Conquiata'*  Vedia  I,  p.  436).  T\trquemada  (Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  306).  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  dignity  of  ToeuhtU 
appears  most  prominent  in  Tlaxcallitn.  This  people  howeyer,  was  but  a  league, 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  Iroquois,  only  consisting  of  fonr,  instead  of  six 
tribes.  Among  them,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dignity  of  chief  became  more  eTident 
than  it  was  among  Uie  Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards.  But  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  **  Tecuhtli '^  of  TlaxcaUan,  and  the  **TecuhUi*'  ^f  Mexico  or  Tezcnco.  That  the 
head-chiefs  of  Mexico  were  always  **  Tecuhtli  **  themselves,  previous  to  their  election, 
needs  hardly  any  proof.  Domingo  Munoz  Camargo  (**  HUtoire  de  la  HdpubUqme  de 
TlaxcaUan.**  Translation  by  Mr.  Temaux-Compans,  in  Vol.  W  and  W  of  **  NomvtUea 
Annalee  dee  Voyagee,**  1843.    See  Vol.  es,  p.  176,  etc.) 

">  AlM>ut  the  privileges  of  the  Tecuhtli,  compare  Oomara  ("  ConquUta^*  VedIa  I,  p. 
436),  i/ena<ela(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXiX,  p.  161),  Tbr^uMMula  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  MS), 
Zurita  (p.  48,  etc.).  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  latter  confounds  the  rank  of 
chief  with  the  particular  oittce  which  might  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  else  the  **  cbM- 
yation  of  lands*'  could  not  be  included  in  the  list  of  advantages  derived  IVom  the  posi* 
tion.  Coapare"T«nureo/Iian<fs."  ll«tftoman<e(**  TVxcoco,"  etc.,  p. 8S5).  Sr.  BuatamanCe 
nreiquenily  copies  Zurita.  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  18S).  In  regard  lo 
the  non-heredity  of  the  dignity,  I  reAer  to  the  above  authorities,  and  more  especially 
.  to  ^.  ^  Za^Hta  {^^  Jtqpport^**  p.  49 :  "  Loraqu'un  de  ces  chefs  moorait,  le  prince  tooonlalt 
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not  form  as  it  is  often  stated,  an  order  of  chivalry,  is  ampl}'  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  bond  of  kinship  interposed  a  barrier  between 
them  and  such  an  imaginary  association  and  Airthermore,  because 
tbetr  number  could  not  be  very  great.  The  formalities  required 
were  so  numerous  and  dilatory,  the  material  for  distribution  in  the 
shape  of  gifts  was  so  large,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
occurrence  lay  beyond  the  power  of  the  kin.^^^  After  this  neces- 
sary digression,  we  return  once  more  to  the  Mexican  calpulli. 

Besides  being  as  already  established  in  '^Tenure  of  Lands," 
the  unit  of  territorial  possession,  we  found  the  Mexican  kin  to 
be  a  self-governing^  therefore  democratic  cluster.  Every  one  of 
these  clustera  had,  within  itself,  all  the  elements  required  for 
independent  existence  as  an  organized  society.  Except  for  as- 
sistance and  protection  against  outsiders,  it  needed  no  associates. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  since  we  find  twenty  Mexican  kins  aggre- 
gated into  a  tribe,  this  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association,  formed 
for  mutual  protection. 

Three  attributes  of  tiie  tribe  arc  next  to  self-evident : 

1 .  A  particular  territory  ; 

2.  A  common  dialect ; 

3.  Common  tribal  worship.^^^ 

pa  charge  4  c«lai  qni  e'en  <tait  rendu  digne  par  sea  servicer,  car  lea  flls  dn  d^nint'n'eii 
Mritnlent  pas  s'iU  n'en  ^talent  inrestis."  The  very  fact  of  the  election,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed  is  also  evidence.  See  the  various  documents  in  TenMux' 
Compnns,  id  ReeueU. 

174  That  such  a  festival  or  ceremony  necessitated  the  accumulation  of  much  provis- 
ion and  many  articles  for  presents  and  offerings,  is  proven  by  numerous  authorities. 
Oomara  (•*  ConqniUa  **  Vedia  I,  p.  436) :  "  En  fln,  en  seniejantes  fiestas  no  habia  pariente 
pobre.  Daban  k  los  sefiores  tecntles  y  princi pales  convidados  pUimaJes,  mantas,  tocas, 
sapatos.  besotes,  y  orejeras  de  oro  6  plata  6  piedras  de  precia.  Esto  era  mas  6  menos, 
segun  la  riqucaay  animo  del  nuevo  tecuitll,  y  conforme  4  las  personas  que  se  dabti. 
Tambien  hacia  grandes  oftvndas  al  templo  y  4  los  sacerdotes."  Zurita  ("  Rapport  tur 
U$  differenitB  eku9€i  de  ehe/B  etc.,'*  p.  28} :  "  Ces  solemnit^s  occasionnaient  de  grandes 
d^penses,  car  les  assistants  ^t^iientfort  nombreux;  c'^taient  les  parents,  les  allies  et  les 
dom«'Stiques  dn  nouveau  dignitaire.  L'on  faisait  aussi  des  aumones  considerables  aux 
pauvres.'*  "  ZHt  CirimonUa  obierifiea  autr^f^oU  par  lea  Indiene  lor»qu*iU  faUaietd  un 
Tede.**  (1st  Recuetl.  p.  28.1) :  **  Celni  que  Pon  nomraait  Tecie,  devait  d'abord  poss^der  de 
grands  blens,  qn'il  put  donner  aux  pr^tres  et  anx  autres  nobles.'*  (P.  iSI) :  ** Un  grand 
nombre  ne  pouvait  pas  se  procurer  en  si  pen  de  temps  la  qnanUt^  suffisante,  etc.,  etc." 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVill,  p.  156) :  '*  Y  asi  les  costaba  excesivo  trabajo  y  gasto, 
como  aqui  se  dlr4.'>  (Id.,  cap.  XXXIX.  pp.  100  and  IHl.)  Veutia  ('*  HUtoria  Antigua," 
Lib.  11.  cap.  IX,  pp.  65  and  68):  "  Y  era  exhorbitantisimo  el  gasto,  por  cnya  causa  al- 
gpnos,  enyas  facultades  y  caudal  no  era  suflcifente  4  reportarlos,  dejaban  de  tomar 
este  dic^tado."  H.  H,  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  p.  199):  **  As  before  remarked,  the  vast  ex- 
penses entailed  upon  a  Tecnbtli  deban-ed  ft-om  the  honor  many  who  were  really  worthy 
of  it." 

>^*For  these  three  attrlbatos  of  tribal  organization  I  refer  to  Morgan  {^^  Ancient 
SocUig,- p,l^S), 
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All  three  we  ^nd  very  plainly  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  ^^* 
Since  the  tribe  was  formed  of  kins  associating  together  volan- 
tarily,  it  roust  be  admitted  that  they  stood  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  had,  all,  an  equal  share  in  the  tribal  government.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  population 
of  aboriginal  Mexico,  that  all  the  male  members  of  the  kins,  at  a 
general  gathering,  could  form  its  directive  power. i^"  The  latter 
consisted  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  kins  to  represent  them; 
which  body  of  delegates  was  the  supreme  authority,  from  whose 
decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal. ^^^ 

»w"  Ancienl  Society,**  (Part  II,  cap.  VII). 

>"  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  gathering  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico,  snbseqnent  to 
the  election  of  '*  HummlDg-BIrd ''  (Huitzilihuttl)  to  the  office  of  "  chief  of  men."  This 
occurrence  which,  according  to  the  Codex  Mendota  (Plate  III),  took  place  in  13fl6,  is 
mentioned  by  Durdn  (Cap.  VII,  p.  53) :  **  Y  asl  haciendo  su  consnlta  j  caulldo  entre 
los  grandes  y  mucha de  la  gente  coman."  Tezozomoe  ("  Cr&mca  Mexieana**  edited  by 
8r.  Jote  M.  Vigil  and  annotated  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra,  Mexico,  1478,  cap.  IV,  p.  2SS), 
distinctly  mentions  delegates :  **  CasI  con  esto  los  mas  principales,  Tiejos,  y  sacerdotes 
de  los  Mexicanos,  de  los  cuatro  banjos. "  The  **  Codiee  Ramirez  "  (**  Betadon  dH  Origen 
de  lot  Indict  que  Jlabitan  etta  Nueva-Etpaha  ttgun  tut  ffitloriat.**  **  Biblioteca  MeH- 
cofia,"  p.  39),  uses  the  same  words  as  Duran.  Sahngun  (Lib.  Vlfl,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318), 
gives  probably  the  best  and  clearest  picture  of  the  most  Important  meetings  of  the 
tribe,—  those  for  election  of  the  chiefs,  and  distinctly  mentions  only  old  men,  officers  and 
medicine-men. 

>^*  Evidence  In  regard  to  the  existence  and  to  the  supreme  authority  of  this  body  is 
found  in  many  authors.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  direct  admission,  that  they 
elected  the  "  chief  of  men  **  or  so-called  *'  King,''  and  that  the  "  matters  of  government'* 
lay  in  their  hands,  In  that  (yet)  anonymous  Relation  taken  Arom  the  Archives  of 
Slmancas,  translated  and  printed  by  Mr.  H.  Temaux-Compans  under  the  title :  **  Dt 
Vordrt  de  Succestion  obterv4  par  let  Indient"  (ler  Becueilt  p.  228):  ^*Des  conseiUeurs 
^(aient  charges  des  alTaires  d'etat ;  c'^taient  pour  la  phipart  des  gens  de  distinction  et 
des  tecuclis  ou  chevaliers  comme  nous  les  appelons.  On  choislssait  toi^ours  de«  per 
sonnes figtes,  pour  lesquelleit  le  souverain  avait  beaucoup  de  v^ndratlon  et  de  respect, 
et  qu'il  honorait  comme  ses  p^res."  The  supramacy  of  the  council  is  positively 
affirmed,  besides,  in  the  following  authorities :  — 

(I).  In  a  fk'agmentary  MS3.  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  fonnd  along  with  the  "  Codiee 
Ramirez,**  and  incorporatea  with  the  latter  in  the  "  Biblioteoa  Mexiottna**  ('*  Crdmica,** 
Fragmento  3,  Cap.  .  .  p.  147) :  **  Considerando  el  nuevo  Rey  de  Mexico  la  ftiersa  qne 
el  espanol  traia,  Junt<S  4  consejo  y  hizdles  representaclon  de  aqnesto,  y  lo  que  estaba 
prometido  que  de  Ixtlilxucliiil  habia  de  salir  la  ruiiia  de  los^exicanos,  que  se  diesen 
con  bnenas  condiciones,  pues  era  menos  mal  que  no  morlr  ft  sus  manos  y  4  las  de  los 
espaiioles.  No  quisieron  por  tener  concepto  destos  qne  eran  insufHbles  y  cudiciosos. 
Tommies  otra  vex  ft  tratar  aquesto,  y  aikn  otras  dos,  dici^ndoles  ser  ent6nces  tiempo 
c6modo :  dij^ron  que  querlan  mas  morir,  que  haserse  esclavos  de  gente  tan  mala  como 
los  espanoles;  y  asi  quedd  combenido  qne  era  mejor  morir;  la  qnal  detcrminacloo 
sabida  por  Cortes  andaba  dando  6rden  ft  Ixtlilxnchitl  de  como  sitiar  la  ciudad."  This 
shows  how  decisive  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  council  was,  over  and  above  the  wisbea 
and  counsels  of  the  so-called  *'  King"  (at  that  time  Quauhtemotiln),  even  at  the  time  ot 
greatest  danger,  immediately  before  the  last  siege.  Compare  **Art  nf  War**  (p.  laO)  on 
the  same  subject. 

(S).  In  same  collection  —  #Va^ji»enlo  1  (pp.  124  and  lift),  acknowledging  the  flnal 
decisions  of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the  older  *'  wrathy  chief" :  **  y  aasi  en  eate  tiempo 
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It  is  therefore  a  tribal  council,  called  in  the  Mexican  language 
*^ place  of  speech"  (^'Tiatocan"),  which  constituted  the  highest 
power  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.^^^  In  all  probability  it  con- 
sisted of  as  many  members  as  there  were  kins  in  the  tribe,^^ 

eomenxd  4  edlflcar  el  templo  4  su  dios  HniUilopoclitll  k  tmlUcton  de  Salomon,  por  con- 
mJo  de  TlAcaellel  7  de  todas  siiit  gnindes.''  Idem  (p.  117) :  "y  luego  Uamd  ft  TUcaellel 
y  4  sns  coiisejeros,  y  dizlcnddles  lo  que  pasaba,  de  comua  acuerdo  se  determine  que  se 
hiziesae  guerra  a  los  de  TepeHcn.'* 

(3).  The  proper  words  of  the  last "  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  II),  as  reported  by 
Texozomoe  ('*  Crdniea  Mexioana,**  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborongh,  Cap.  XCVIL  p.  178)  are: 
*'  bijos  y  hermanos,  seals  muy  bien  venldos,  descansad,  que  aunque  es  verdad  yo  soy  rey 
y  senor,  yo  solo  no  puede  valeros,  sino  con  todos  los  principales  Mexicanos  del  sacro 
senado  Mexicano  descansad."  This  reply  was  given  by  the  reputed  "despot**  to  the 
delegates  from  Huezotzinco,  who  came  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  alliance  against 
the  Tlaxcjillans.  In  connection  with  this  we  meet  with  the  remarkable  passage 
already  quoted,  which,  while  proving  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  tribe  could  not,  alone, 
even  treat,  for  itself,  with  a  hostile  tribe,  eslablirihes  incidentally,  also,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mexican  council  over  its  head-chief:  "  Habtendo  venido  ante  Moctezuma  todo  el 
senado  Mexicano,  y  consultado  sobre  ello,  dijo  Zlhuacoatl  resolute :  Senor,  como  6ei*4 
esto,  si  no  lo  saben  vuestros  consegeros  de  guerra  los  reyes  de  Aculhuacan  Nezahual- 
pilli,  y  el  de  Tecpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  bagase  entero  cabildo  y  acuerdo :  fae  acordado 
asi." 

(4).  Diego  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103) :  *' A  estos  quatro  senores  y  dltados,  despnes  de 
eletos  princlpes  los  hacian  del  consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo 
supremo,  sin  parecer  de  los  qnales  nengnna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer.*'  (Cap.  XII,  p.  108) : 
**  El  rey  tornd  parecer  con  los  grandes  de  lo  que  aula  de  hacer.  Tiacaelel,  principc  de 
los  ^xorcitos,  y  los  quatro  del  supremo  consejo.**  (Cap.  XIV,  pp.  117  and  118)  describes 
a  called  meeting  of  *' los, mas  principales  de  toda  la  ciudad  de  Mexico**  with  the  two 
ehiefb.  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  19i) :  **  Tlacaellei  respondid^  que  le  parecia  cosa  muy  acertada  y 
Jnsta,  y  todos  los  del  consojo  determinaron  de  que  se  hiciese.**  (P.  133) :  **  Montezuma 
aprobd  cl  consejo  y  dixo:  perdonad  me,  senores,  que  yo  aunque  soy  rey  no  acertartf  en 
todo :  para  eso  tengo  vuestro  favor,  para  que  me  anlseis  de  lo  que  4  la  antoridad  desta 
ciudad  y  nuestra  conviniere.**    I  further  refer  to  Cap.  XVIII  (p.  156),  and  other  places. 

(5).  Acosta  (Lib.  Vli,  cap.  11.  p.  477) :  **  De  donde  se  puede  entender,  que  entre  ostos 
el  Bey  no  tenia  absolnto  mmdo  i  imperio,  y  que  mas  gouernaua  a  modo  de  Consul,  o 
Dux,  que  de  Key,  aunque  despues  con  el  poder  credo  tambien  el  mando  do  los  Reyes, 
hasta  ser  puro  tyrannico,  como  se  vera  eu  los  ultimos  Reyes.'*  This  latter  assertion  has 
already  been  reftited  in  a  previous  note.  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  ''Todos  estos 
qnatro  eran  del  supremo  Consejo,  sin  cuyo  parecer  el  Rey  no  hazia,  ni  podia  hazer  cosa 
de  importancia.** 

(6).  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  II,  cap.  XfX.  p.  76):  *<  Estos  qnatro  Dltados,  eran  del 
Consejo  supremo,  sin  cuyio  parcer  no  podia  hacer  el  Rei  cosa  de  importancia.** 

(7).  Indirect  evidence  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  council  is  found  in  the  desorip- 
tions  of  the  mmle  of  consultation  about  war  or  peace,  as  given  by  Afendieta  (Lib.  II» 
cap.  XXVI.  p.  129),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  537).  The  latter  even  mentions 
old  women  along  with  the  men.  as  paitlcipating  in  the  debate  on  peace  or  war,  and 
describes  this  debate  as  truly  ''  Indian.** 

m  Molina  (IL  p.  UO) :  **  tlatocan^**  **  corte  6  palacio  do  grandes  senores.**  (Id.,  I,  p.  39) : 
** consejo  real,**  "  tlatocanecentlaliliztli.*'  Torquemnda  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI.  p.  545) :  '*  si 
no  era  en  la  corte,  ft  la  qnal  Uaman  Tlatocan,  que  es  Ingar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencla." 

>"vWe  have  already  noticed  that  there  were  twenty  ''barrios*'  (kins)  in  the' tribe. 
Mow  we  are  told  by  Bemal  Diez  de  Ca$tUio  C^HM.  verdadera,**  etc.,  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCV, 
p.  95) :  **y  slempre  4  la  contina  estaban  en  su  companla  veinte  grandes  senores  y  eonse- 
Jeros  y  capitancs,  y  se  hizo  i  estar  preso  sin  mosttrar  pasion  en  ello.*'  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  99) : 
**  YtL  he  dicho  otra  vez  en  el  capituio  que  de  eilo  habla,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  4 
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each  cal'pulli  sending  a '*  speaker  "  ('^Tlatoani")  to  represent  it. 
Such  positions  could  only  be  filled  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  reputation,  who  had  acquired  the  distinction  of  chiefs^  and 
hence  their  other  title — '^speaking  chiefs''  (^^ Tecuthatoca/*) 
which  was  everywhere  recognized,  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  as  the 
highest  office  and  charge.'®^ 

negociar  y  el  acnto  que  le  tenhin,  y  oomo  slempre  evUban  eo  an  compania  en  aqael 
iiempo  para  despachar  negocios  veinte  hombres  ancianos,  qae  eran  Jiieces;  y  porque 
esti  ya  i-eferldo,  no  lo  torno  &  rererir  **  Fnrthennoi'e,  it  is  positively  asserted  by  7br- 
gtiaikMia  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  544) :  *'En  lugar  de  Regidores,  pontan  en  cada  BmitIo,  6 
Parcialldad,  nn  Tecuhtli,  que  se  ocnpaba  eu  executar  lo  qne  nuestro*  Regidores  execu- 
tan,  y  hacen,  y  todos  los  DIas  se  ballaban  en  el  Palacio,  4  ver  lo  que  se  les  ordenMba.  y 
mandaba."  Consequently  each  calpulli  or  kin  held  one  representatiye  oonstently  at 
the  official  bouse  of  the  tribe,  and  as  there  were  twenty  kins,  we  necessarily  have  here 
the  twenty  chiefs  or  '* Judges,"  mentioned  by  Bemnl  Dies.  The  above  statement  of 
Torquemada  is  repeated  (or  copied  ?)  by  Vttaneurt  ("Teatro,"  Vol.  I.  p.  871). 

Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21iS)  mentions :  **  los  grandes  senores,  que  eran  hasta  doce.** 
IxtUUochUl C*Hitt<dr€  dfi  Chichimique$,^ Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  236)  says  ''there  were  four- 
teen great  lords  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.''  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  67,  Kingsb., 
Vol.  IX)  enumerates  first  twelve,  then  three  more.  TliU  is  the  more  singular  after  the 
detailed  list  giving  twenty  chlerA,  which  list  I  have  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  note. 

That  the  members  of  the  tribal  council  were  elected  each  one  by  his  calpulli  or  kin* 
follows  tram  the  statements  of  Zurita  {,** Rapport^**  etc.,  p.  60) :  "  I/ea  calpullis  ont  toa- 
Jours  nn  chef  pris  n^cessairement  dans  la  tribu.  .  .  .  L'^lection  se  fait  entre  eux.  .  .  . 
La  charge  de  ces  chefd  n*e^t  pas  h^r^ditaire.  .  ."    (P.  ttl) :  *'  Ce  chef  est  charge  dn  aoln 

des  torres  du  calpulli  et  d'en  d^fendre  la  possession **    (P.  02) :  **  II  a  soin  de  d6* 

fendre  les  membres  du  calpulli,  de  parler  pour  eux  devant  la  Justice  et  les  gonver> 
neurs."  Consequently  this  officer  repre9ented  the  kin  towards  the  other  kins  of  tlie 
same  tribe,  and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  tribal  council,  as  one  of  its  members. 
How  this  election  took  place,  the  same  authority  tells  us  (p.  61),  also  that  the  office  was 
for  life,  and  that  as  capacity  was  the  first  condition,  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  neoes- 
aarily  brought  about  removal. 

ui  Molina  (II,  p.  14) : '« Tlatoani,"  *•  hablador,  6  gran  sefior."  The  plural  Is  *'  Tlatoca." 
Pimentel  ('*OMMfro,''p.  174).  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  high  offices  which  bore 
this  title.  Compare  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  626):  "  los  Tlatoqnes  (que  son 
los  Seiiores,  y  Poderosos.)"  ....  Tezozotnoc  uses  the  term  **  Zemanahnac-tlatoani." 
Zurita  (p.  48):  '*Los  souverains  se  uommaient  et  senomment  encore  TIatoques,  mot 
qui  vient  du  verbe  tlatoa,  qui  vent  dire  parler.'*  Jiernai  Die*  de  Caetiiio  (Cap. 
XXXVIII,  p.  82,  Vodia,  II).  "Beat  ^ectUoria  '*  (Col.  de  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  12  and  note  86). 
In  this  document  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural  t  **j  diciendo  que  ya  habian  estado  alli 
ios  Tlatoanls  Teacames.''  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  further  authorities.  I  shall 
ouly  state  that,  according  to  Sr.  D.  Juan  Onrarrete^  the  term,  as  applied  to  "principa- 
les*'  or  *'old  men,"  is  stlil  used  among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala :  **Lob  anclanos  qne 
4  su  edad  agregan  scrvicios  publicos  se  llaman  en  algnnos  pueblos  Tatoques;  pero 
osta  (lenominacion  casi  ha  desaparerido."    {.Letter  to  the  writer  14  March,  1879.) 

The  term  '*  tccutlatoca "  decomposes  into  **tecutii"  and  **tlatoca.*'  It  Is  found  In 
Molina  (II,  p.  fti),  as  *Mn  Tecutlntoa."  "tener  andiencia,  o  entender  en  su  oficio  el  presl* 
dente,  oydor,  alcalde,  etc.,  etc."  *'TecutlatoliztIi."  '*Judicatura.  oel  acto  de  exercitarsa 
oficio  el  Juez.**  lyfrquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  8ft5) :  "  y  4  los  Jueces,  Tecnbtla* 
toque,  Senores,  que  gaviernan  el  bien  publico,  y  lo  habian.**  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  'Tequitlato"  mentioned  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  829)  might  be 
a  misprint  or  misspelling  fur  "tecutlatoca.**  The  same  author  says  (Id.,  Cap.  XXV.  p. 
814):  "Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  Jueces,  que  eilos  Ilamaban  tecuilatoque,"  MoHmm 
(I,  p.  106) :  ''seuador,'*  •*  tecutlatoca.*' 
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The  place  where  this  council  assembled,  was  necessarily  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe  or  "tecpan,"*^  and  there  tliey  met  at 
state<i  intervals,  possibly  twice  every  Mexican  month  of  twenty 
days.^®'  Such  meetings  were  fully  attended,  and  they  could  be 
called,  besides,  at  any  timeJ^    There  is  evidence  that,  during 

BmUamanU  {**  Tkzeoeo/*  p.  191):  '*HHbiA  t!unbieii*iibov«do8  y  proeundores;  4  lot 
primeros  llamaban  TcpanUAtoanl  (el  que  hnbla  por  otro)." 

***  MoHna  (II,  p.  68) :  '*casa  6  palnclo  real,  6  de  alsrun  seiior  de  ealna."  But  of  special 
impoTtaooe  is  the  rollowlng  deflnltion  (I,  p.  91):  '^Palaclo  real'*~"tecpan,  tlatocan, 
toieciiacan.'*  This  sbuws  that  the  tecpan  was  really  the  place  where  the  coancil  met." 
Sakagun  (Lib.  Till.  cap.  XIV,  pp.  SOi  snd  303.  Cap.  XXV,  p.  314).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
eap.  XXVIII.  p.  ISl).  IxtlUxoekiU  ("  HUMre  de»  Chichimggw$»  Cap.  XXXVI,  pp. 
247-3M).  Ve^ia  (III.  cap.  VII,  p.  IflO).  Torquemada  C"  Monarquia,**  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI, 
p.  544),  identiiying  *'la  Corte**  with  the  "Ingar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia."  Farther 
quotations  are  ageless. 

>«sThls  Ikct  is  implied  by  JxtWxoehUl  C"  ffift,  de*  CMchimiquet/*  cap.  XXXVIII, 
pp.  267. 268  and  209),  when  he  alllrms  that,  in  notifying  a  hostile  tribe  of  the  intention 
to  make  war  upon  it,  the  notiflcatlon  was  repeated  thrice,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days. 
Vegtia  (*^  Hittoria  anHgua  de  ^ijico**  Lib.  III.  cap.  VII.  p.  209),  says  that  every  twelve 
days  "cada  doce  diai*,'*  the  courts  met  to  report  to  the  "emperor.**  This  is  rather 
strange  since  (Id.,  p.  208,  etc.\  he  says  that  these  courts  sat  daily  in  what  he  calls  the 
**  palace."  Torqwrnada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  SM) :  "  De  dies  k  dies  Dias,  y  4  mas 
t'lrdar,  de  doce  k  doce.  hacia  Junta  el  Rei  de  todos  los  Jueces.  asi  de  las  Audiencias  del 
Reino,  como  de  los  de  sus  Consejos.*'  In  this  case  he  speaks  of  Tezcnco.  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  135):  **  Y  asi,  4  lo  mas  largo,  los  pleitos  4rduos,  se  concluian 
4  la  consulta  de  los  ochenta  dias,  que  llamaban  nappoaltlatolli,  demas  quo  cada  diez  6 
doce  dias  el  sefior  con  todos  los  Jueces  tenlan  acuerdo  sobre  los  casos  4rduos  y  de  mas 
calidad.**  Zuriia  ("Bapporit  etc.,'*  p.  101):  "Tons  les  douze  Jours  il  y  avait  nne 
assemble  g^n^rale  dee  Jnges  pr^eidi^  par  le  prince.  On  y  Jugeait  les  affaires  difficiles, 
celles  de  crimes  qualifl^s,  et  l*on  examinait  minutieueement  tons  les  details.*'  Clari- 
fftro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482),  is  vejy  positive:  **Each  Mexican  month,  or  within 
twenty  days,  a  meeting  of  all  the  Judges  was  held  in  presence  of  the  King,  lo  decide 
upon  all  casos  not  yet  disposed  of.**  Ho  evidently  bases  the  statement  upon  Oomara 
(**  ConguiMta^**  etc.,  Vedia  I.  p.  442).  **  Consnltan  con  los  sefiores  cada  mes  una  vez 
todos  los  negocios,**  according  to  Sr.  Orozeo  y  Berra  (**  OJeada  tobre  Cronologia 
Mexieana^^  Introduction  to  the  "  Crdiiica  Mexicana."  published  under  the  supervision 
of  Sefior  Jos^  H.  Vigil,  pp.  174  and  175).  Gomara  restit  principally  upon  an  unpublished 
series  of  documents,  entitled  *'  Libro  de  OrOj"  now  in  possession  ot  my  fViend,  Sr. 
Icazbalceta,  which  collection  was  formed  by  tlie  Franciscans  under  the  auspices  of 
the  unjustly  abused  Fray  Juan  de  Zum4rraga.  between  1531  and  1547.  The  statement 
of  Clavigero  is.  therefore,  not  to  be  rejected.  The  "  Codice  Ravtirez  **  (p.  65)  says :  *'los 
qnalcs  daban  noticia  al  Rey  cada  cierto  tiempo  de  todo  lo  que  en  ku  Reyno  pasnba  y 
se  habia  hecho.**  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  likely,  that  the  full  council  met 
onee  a  month,  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  order  to  be  Just  towards  all,  it  is  equally 
|H>ssibIe  that  it  may  have  met  twice.  The  raferenco  to  **  Judges  '*  need^  no  explanation. 
It  is  self-evident  that  for  Judiciary  matters,  alone,  such  meetings  of  executive  officers 
were  suiierfluons.  Matters  of  government  came  up  also,— and  this  is  decisive  of  the 
kind  of  officers  that  were  members  of  the  tribal  council,  since  they  nione  could  All  such 
positions.  These  meetings  were,  therefore,  full  meetings  of  the  council,  and  nothing 
else. 

>MThls  is  abundantly  proven  by  what  has  at  last  been  recognized  by  Sr.  Orozeo  y 
Berra  as  well  as  by  my  fVlend,  Sr.  Chavero  (>*  Qfeada^"  etc.)  as  specifically  Mexican 
sources  of  aboriginal  history.  See  for  Inst. :  "  Codice  Ramirez**  (pp.  52,  62,  66,  07,  80). 
*'FragmeiUo  No.  1*'  (pp.  121,  127,  133,  etc.).    **  rragmenio  No,  2*'  (pp.  137,  147,  etc.). 
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the  critical  period  of  Cortes'  first  stay  at  Tenuchtitlan,  the  twenty 
''  speakers  "  held  daily  meetings  at  the  official  house.^^ 

In  a  society  based  upon  kin  we  cannot  expect  a  clear  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  government,  particularly  as  there  were 
no  written  laws,^^^  and  custom  alone  ruled.*  The  functions  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  council  were  not  properly  legislative,  but 
they  were  rather  directive  And  judicial  combined.  One  of  its  first 
duties  was,  however,  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  kins. 

The  twenty  independent  social  units  composing  the  Mexican 
tribe,  while  bound  together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  to  secure 
territorial  independence,  could  not  be  expected  always  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  Difficulties  would  necessarily  arise  between 
kin  and  kin,  and  to  prevent  such  disputes  from  leading  to  actual 
warfare,***^  the  council  as  a  body  of  official  arbitrators  was  needed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  kinship,  the  calpulli  was  not  only 
bound  to  avenge  an}'  wrongs  suffered  by  one  of  its  members,  but 
it  was  also  responsible  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  kinfolk 
towards  any  outsider.^^^    Hence  theft  committeil  outside  of  the 

Durdn  (cap.  X,  p.  88,  XI,  pp.  107. 106, 109,  XIV,  pp.  117, 128,  XVI,  p.  ISi,  XVIII,  p.  IM), 
etc.,  etc.  We  forbear  Airther  quotations,  since  ttiey  would  be  too  aiiinerons.  All  go  to 
proTe  that  the  council  was  Trequently  called  together  between  the  times  of  regular 
meeting.  Quotations  fk*om  Tegozomoo  C*  Crdniea  Mtxicana**)  are  useleaa,  since  thej 
are  very  nuroeious  and  agree  with  those  of  Imuran  in  the  main.  The  fact  of  irregular 
meetings  of  tlie  council  having  been  called  during  the  conquest,  is  ftirther  proven  by 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  III.  p.  7).  and  Tarqttemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  8S5). 

"•  Bernal  Dirz  de  CtutUlo  ("  Hittoria  vtrdadera**  Vedla,  Vol.  II,  cap.  XCV,  p.  M) :  "  y 
siempre  ft  la  contina  estaban  en  su  compaiila  vemte  grande  senores  y  consejeros  y 
capitanes."  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  90) :  **  Ya  he  dicho  otra  vex  en  el  capitulo  que  de  ello 
habla,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  4  negociar  y  el  acato  que  el  tenian,  y  como  aiempre 
estaban  en  su  compaiiia  en  aquel  tiempo  para  despachar  negocios  veinte  hombres 
ancianos,  que  eran  Juece*.'' 

iM  A  number  of  paintings  are  mentioned  as  representing  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  natives.  Specimens  of  these  are  found  in  Codex  Mendcza,  Lam.,  AS  to  73  inclusive. 
But  none  of  these  contained,  or  could  contain  or  express,  anything  like  a  law.  Compare, 
on  Mexican  paintings  in  general  and  their  value,  **  On  the  Sources  /or  aborigimii 
hUtory  of  Spanish  America^**  in  Vol.  37  of  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  fitr 
the  Advancement  of  Science.**  Seiior  Orozco  y  Berra  ("  Cddice  Mendosinot-  Ensayo  de 
descifracion  geroglifica^  beginning  in  No.  8,  of  Vol.  I,  ^^Anales  del  Museo  Nadomal  de 
Mexico**)  lias  commenced  a  publication  which  can  be  expected  to  shed  much  light  oo 
such  pictnre*leavcs,  and  the  true  position  which  they  held  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

>*^  Conflicts  between  the  inhabitai  ts  of  different  **bnrrios'*  during  festive  tumouls 
and  religious  gatherings  could  not  always  be  prevented. 

iM  Morgan  (''Ancient  Society,"  pp.  76  and  77).  Daraa- PadiOa  (•*  Historia  de  la  Fmu- 
daeion  y  IHecurso  de  la  Frovineia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico,**  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  83). 
The  custom  is  general  among  other  trilies  and  Mr.  Morgan  has  adverted  to  it  among 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  and  the  Peruvians.  It  would  be  unnecessary  display  to  produce 
further  evidence:  the  remarkably  clear  statements  of  Mr.  Morgan  AilJy  **covttr  the 
case.'* 
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calpulli,  and  especially  the  slaying,  wilful  or  accidental,  of  men^ 
bera  of  one  kin  by  those  of  another,  became  the  cause  of  a  claim 
by  the  offended  calpulli  upon  that  of  the  offender >®9  This 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  tribal  council  by  the  ^^ speaker"  of 
the  complainant  kinship.  He  produced  his  evidence,  sometimes 
even  in  the  shape  of  paintings,  not  so  much  to  prove  the  facts 
as  to  sustain  his  claim.  From  the  opposite  side,  the  ^^  speaker" 
defended  the  interests  of  his  clan,  and  he  also  supported  his 
pleadings  with  whatever  testimony  he  might  command. ^^"  The 
remaining  'Hlatoca"  listened  attentively  to  both  parties,  and 
when    the    argument  was    concluded,   they   deliberated    among 

^H.  H.  Bancroft  ("  Kaiive  Jtaeei,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  458  and  4A9)  was  the  first,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  call  attention  (in  note  &9)  to  the  difference  of  opinion  among  authors,  in 
regnrd  to  the  punishment  of  mnrderers.  He  refers  to  the  nnpublished  parts  of  the  work 
of  Fray  ZHego  DurAn.  We  find  f  n  the  Codiee  Ramirez  ("  Tratndo  de  lot  liitot  y  Cert' 
monioi  y  DioMe*  que  en  iu  OentUidad  uMUtan  lot  Indiot  desta  Kueva  EMpaha^**  Cap.  I, 
p.  101) :  **  El  matar  uno  &  otro  era  muy  prohibido,  y  annque  no  ee  pagraba  con  muerte, 
hazian  al  homicida  esclavo  perp^tuo  de  la  miijer  6  parientes  del  muerto,  para  que  lea 
sirviesse  y  supliesse  la  falta  del  muerto,  ganando  el  sustento  de  los  hijos  que  dcjaba.'* 
This  is  very  Interenting  since  it  shows  the  autonomy  of  the  kins.  The  murderer  stood, 
towards  the  calpulli  of  the  slain,  in  the  same  relation  as,  among  northern  Indians,  a 
prisoner  of  war  did  towards  the  hostile  trilie.  Both  could  be  adopted,  and  this  condoned 
the  deed.  The  offending  kin  lost  one  member ;  the  offended  kin  obtained  one  in  return  for 
the  one  that  had  been  killed.  Hnweyer,  this  was  only  in  exceptional  cases :  the  rule,  as 
established  by  the  mnjority  of  authors  was  that  life  alone  could  atone  for  life.  In  the 
tame  manner,  and  under  the  same  head,  the  contradictory  reports  must  be  placed, 
abont  the  punishment  of  theft,  which  have  already  been  noticed.  There  are  conse* 
quently,  for  each  crime  or  kind  of  crime,  two  classes;  one,  of  such  as  were  committed 
within  the  kin,  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  committed  without. 

iM  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV.  p.  304):  **Otra  sala  del  palacio  se  llamaba  teccali, 
6  teccalco.  En  este  lugar  residlan  los  senadores  y  los  anclanos  para  oTr  pleitos  y 
peticiones,  que  les  ofrecian  la  gente  popular,  y  los  Jueces  proonraban  de  hacer  sn  oflcio 
con  mucha  prudencia  y  sngacidad,  y  pre»to  los  despachnban;  porqne  primeramente 
demandaban  la  pintnra  en  que  estaban  escritas  6  pintadas  las  cansas.  como  hacienda, 
easaa,  6  maisnles;  y  de^pues  cuando  ya  se  queria  acabar  cl  pleito,  bnscaban  los  sena* 
dores  los  testigos.'*  I  quote  this  passnge,  although  it  applies  particularly  to  the  Judicial 
functions  of  tlie  conncil,  because  the  mode  of  proceedings  is  therein  illustrated. 
VeyHa  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII.  p.  207),  npeaking  of  Tczcnco,  Is  very  positive:  "Habift 
tamblen  aboga  los  y  procuradores ;  ft  los  primeros  Unmaban  tepantlatoani,  que  quiere 

declr  «l  que  hahla  por  otro "    I  need  not  recall  here  that  *'tlatoani"  (plural 

*'  tlatoca  '*)  was  the  title  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  that  conf^eqnently  these 
''attorneys**  belonged  thereto.  The  same  statement  (derived  fh>m  Veytia  also)  is 
found  in  Buttamante  ("  Tezcoco,**  Parte  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  191).  These  two  works  contain 
(in  the  chapters  indicated)  tlie  most  detailed  information  as  to  the  proceedings.  Still, 
there  is  evident  conAision  in  the  minds  of  tliese  authors  In  general:  they  fail  to  dls- 
criminate  between  arbitration  and  tribal  Jurisdiction.  The  bulk  of  the  other  authorities 
commit  the  same  mistake.  Compare  Zurita  (**  Rapport,"  pp.  10*2-105),  whom  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIIl,  p.  138)  has  almost  verbally  copied.  Torquemada  (Lib,  XI,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  854  and  355). 

The  absolute  lack  of  division  of  powers  which  characterizes  so  well  ancient  Mexi- 
can society  la  well  established  by  Veytia  (III,  cap.  VII,  p.  206),  speaking  of  what  he 
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themselves  until  they  finally  agreed  upon  an  award. ^'^  Tlie 
same  thing  occurred  when  two  calpnili  claimed  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  same  piece  of  iand.^^^  No  api^eal  was  possible 
to  any  higher  authority ;  but  every  eighty  days  an  extraordinary 
gathering  took  place  at  the  ^'  tecpan,"  consiAing  of  the  council 
and  the  executive  chieflains,  the  war-captains  of  the  four  great 
quarters,  the  ^' elder  brothers"  of  the  kins,  and  tlie  leading  medi- 
cine-men, and  any  cause  pending  before  tlie  'Hlatocan"  might  be 
deferred  until  tlie  next  of  these  general  meetings ;  and  even  in 
case  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  a  reconsideration  thereof,  on 
that  occasion,  was  sometimes  agreed  upon  J'^ 

calls  "snpremo  conscjo:**  "Tnttibanse  en  este  consejo  todo  g^noro  de  negooios  de 
eBtado,  Jupticia,  giierra,  hacienda  etc.,  etc." 

*MThi8  picture  is  mainly  based  upon  Veytia  ("  Hittoria  antigtta,**  HI,  cap.  VII),  and 
Butt€tmente  (*•  Tezcoeo,"  pp.  191  and  192).  The  statement  in  the  latter  is  only  worthy  of 
credit  because  copied  fVom  the  former. 

«"  Veytia  (LiW.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  207).  Clnvigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVI.  y.  4«).  For  a 
copy  of  tlie  paintings  reproduced,  see  A,  de  Humboldt  (**  Vae*  det  CordilUrUy"  etc.. 
Vol.  I,  plate  V.  Ed.  8vo). 

***I  attrm  this  in  the  face  of  all  the  anthoriUes  on  the  snbject,  who,  without  ezcep« 
tion,  assert  tlint  there  was  nn  appeal  to  the  **  king."  The  Cwlex  Mendoxa  (plate  LXX, 
**Declaracion  de  la  flguradit^)  is  even  very  positive:  '*  Y  si  era  negocio  de  calidad  del 
consejo.  ha  via  apelaclon  por  via  ile  ngravio  ante  Montezuma,  en  donde  habin  concln- 
sion  de  la  causa.'*  My  opinion  is  based  on  what  precedes  about  the  anthority  of  the 
council,  on  what  I  expect  to  prove  in  relation  to  the  true  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
head-chiefs  and  which  will  hereafter  follow,  and  on  the  contradictious  among  the 
authors  themselves.  Thus  the  **  Codice  Bamirez  '*  (p.  58)  places  the  supreme  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  councils  "sin  parescer  de  los  qnales  ninguna  cosa  se  habia  de 
hacer,*'  and  (pp.  64  and  69)  it  does  not  mention  any  power  of  appeal  whatever.  Zurita 
(pp.  100  and  101):  ''  Les  appels  ^taiont  port^s  devant  douze  antres  Jages  sup^rienrs  qui 
pronon^aient  d'apres  Vavis  du  souveraln.'*  It  is  queer  to  notice,  how  the  writers  of 
the  tezcucan  school,  appear  eager  to  place  the  power  of  final  decree  or  the  decision  of 
flnal  appeal  in  a  "  high  tribunal,"  or  ratlier  simply  a  supreme  council  of  their  tribe. 
T^quemada  (Lib-  II,  cap.  XXXXT,  p.  146)  mentions  a  supreme  council,  '*  4  los  qnales 
avian  de  venir  todas  las  cosas  graves,  y  criminales,  para  que  ellos,  con  el  Rei.  las 
determinasen.'*  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  854):  "Para  estos  dos  Jiieces  Supremos  se 
apelaban  las  causas  graves,  los  quales  las  admitian,  pero  no  determinaban,  ni  senteo- 
ciaban,  sin  parecer,  y  acuerdo  de  el  Rei."  Vejftia  {\Ab.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  IflB)  speaks  of 
the  establishment  of  ** tribunals "  by  "Fasting  wolf"  ('^Nesahualcoyotl**— properly 
"  fasting  coyote"),  and  adds :  **  pero  concedicndo  a  las  partes  el  recurso  de  apelaclon 
para  el  gran  tribunal  de  Justlcla  que  erigid  en  sa  corto  de  Tezcuco."  This  so-called 
tribunal  was,  as  we  have  shown  at  the  close  of  note  190.  the  **  Council  of  the  tribe." 
Memfieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  135)  almost  copies  Zniita.  Sahagun  ('*  Hittoria 
genial.**  etc.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  314) :  "  y  \oi  casos  muy  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
llev4banlos  al  seiior  para  que  los  sentenciase,  Juntamente  con  trece  princlpales  muy 
califlcados,  quo  con  el  andnban,  y  resldian."  **  Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  Jueces, 
que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlatoque.  .  .  .  ''  In  this  case  the  learned  father  speaks  of 
tribal  Jurisdiction  and  not  of  arbitration.  Still  it  is  plain  that  he  ailmits  the  etmndtt 
decrees  a*  final.  The  chief,  "  senor,"  appears  only  as  member  of  this  council,  a  position 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Without  making  any  ftirther  quotations  fhNB 
similar  authorities,  I  beg  to  revert  to  those  which  place,  6|r  Uu  aide  <^  ike  eo-ettUed 
** Kinfft**  an  independent  "supreme  Judge"— the  ** Clhnaoohaatl,"  whoM  tribunal 
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Aside  from  these  arbitrative  functions,  other  duties  ocenpied  the 
council's  time  at  its  full  meetings.  If  any  calpulli  felt  wronged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  incoming  tribute,  it  might  through  its 
delegate  or  "speaker,"***  complain  about  the  tribal  officers  an- 
swerable for  it  to  the  *'tlatocan."  The  investitin^e  of  chiefs  and 
officers  of  the  kins  belonged  to.  the  higliest  aiHhority  of  the  tribe 

la  positlTelj  mentioned  as  the  final  conrt  of  appeal*.  That  thin  '*Clhnacohnfltl  *' 
oecinpietl  a  high  ponition.  was  already  noticed  by  Cortia  (**  Carta  tereera/*  Vedia  I, 
p.  8ft),  and  ftnbseqnently,  when  he  became  ^tlll  more  prominent,  by  Tezozomoc.  Bnt 
Torquemada  has  been  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  one  to  establish  his  position  as  indepen- 
dent  supreme  Jndre.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice  whst  he  writes  abont  this 
ofllce.  (<*  Monarchia  Indianat^  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  302} :  "  Despues  del  Rei,  havia 
un  Presidente,  y  Jnez  maior,  ciiio  nnmbre.  por  ra^on  de  el  oflcio,  era  Cihnacohnatl  .  . 
.  .  .  .  T)e  este  Presidente  no  se  apelaba  para  el  Rei.  ni  pHra  otro  Jnez  alguno.  nl  podia 
tener  Tenlente.  ni  snbstltnto,  sino  qne  por  sn  misma  persona  havia  de  determlnar.  y 
decidir  t<»dos  los  negocios  de  so  Jusgado.  y  audiencia.*'  He  ftirther  adds ;  "  lo  qiial  no 
corria  en  este  dicho  Jnez  Cihiiacohaatl ;  porque  de  su  ultima  determinacion  no  habia 
recnrso  4  otro."  Fraff  Atigvttin  de  fetancurt  ('*  Teatro  Mexicano,"  Vol.  I,  Parte  2a, 
Trat.  V*,  rap.  I,  p.  8K9} :  '*  Dcspues  del  Rey  .  .  .  habla  un  virey  que  Uamaban  Cihnaco- 
hnatl, qne  el  rey  provela  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el  gobiemo,  de  cnya  sentenda 
no  habla  apelacion  4  ntro.  Tan  absoUita  era  la  autondad  que  le  daba,  qne  re^ervando 
el  rey  en  si  la  antoridad  real,  era  en  la  Jmlinatura  ignal.*'  These  statements  distinctly 
1  int  at  the  exUtenre  of  an  appellate  Judicial  body,  of  which  this  Cihuacohuatl  was 
forem.nn,  and  over  which  the  so-ralled  "King''  had  no  control.  Claffigfro  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  481^  even  states  that  while  tliere  was  no  appeal  fVom  the  Cihuacohuatl 
whatever,  there  was  one  of  there  officers  "at  the  court  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
klngilom."  These  views  in  regard  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl  **  have  boen  plainly  accepted 
by  W.  H.  Preacott  ('•  Conquttt  of  Mexico,**  Vol.  I,  p.  2»):  "There  was  no  appeal  Ttoxa 
his  sentence  to  any  other  tribunal,  not  oven  to  the  king,"  and  H.  M.  Bancrojl  ("  Native 
BaceM/*  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV.  pp.  4M  and  435). 

The  confusion  is  apparent,  for  we  have  here  three  dilTerent  views  of  the  same  case. 
One  Is  that  the  "head'Chief"  was  the  highest  appellate  authority,  the  other  that  the 
head-chief,  teiih  the  councU,  formed  the  court  of  last  report,  and  the  third  that  a 
'*  supreme  Judge**  was  appointed  by  the  so-called  **King"  to  render  final  decisions. 
Now  we  have  alre.idy  seen  that  the  supreme  authority  was  the  council  or  "  tlatocan." 
consequently  what  is  commonly  called  the  "king**  could  not  be  the  last  resort  lo 
Judioinry  mitters,  still  less  could  he  appoint  an  ofllc^r  for  that  purpose.  Our  proposi- 
tion appears,  therefore,  sustained,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
council  to  any  superior  authority  whatever. 

Bnt,  finally.  It  was  po^sUde  to  reconsider,  so  to  say,  the  cases  decided  by  the  council, 
and  for  such  the  so-called  "  NauhpohuaUlatoUi"  or  ^* eighty  dnya-taW*  was  Instituted. 
Authorities  are  almost  unanimous  ou  this  point,  although  It  Is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Tezruco  alone,  and  I  refrain  ft*om  quoting  them  In  detail,  referring  but  to  Bancroft 
("  Native  Raeee»  Vol.  II,  p.  439,  etc.). 

1*4  This  becomes  evident  ttom  the  relative  positions  of  kin  and  tril>e.  As  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  officers  gathering  and  those  receiving  the  tribnte  were  tribal  officers, 
consequently  subject  to  the  council.  It  was  to  the  council,  therefore,  that  any  complaint 
had  to  be  brought  against  them,  and  this  could  be  done  only  through  the  **  speaker  "  of 
a  partirnlar  kin.  That  the  tribute  was  distributed  paitly  among  the  "calpulli"  Is 
indicated  by  Durtkn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  70):  "Tambien  dl^ron  4  sus  barrios  para  el  cuito  de 
BUS  diosos,  4  cada  barrio  una  suerte,  etc.,"  and  Tezozomoe  ("  Crdnica  Mexicana,**  Cap. 
X,  p.  18):  "y  aunque  venian  4  darlo  4  Ytzcoall,  era  para  todos  los  Mezicanos  en 
comnn." 
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also.i^^  This  ''right  to  invest  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins"  is 
commonly  distorted  into  a  right  to  appoint  or  at  least  to  confirm 
an  appointment  or  election, ^^^  whereas  it  was  merely  an  act  of 
courtesy  ultimately  converted  into  an  established  custom.  But 
paramount  in  importance  was  the  preservation  of  independence 
towards  the  outside  world,  and  hence  all  relations  with  other 
tribes,  and  all  final  decisions  concerning  alliances,  declarations 
of  war  and  treaties  of  peace  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
in  the  hands  of  the  council.*^'  No  raid  or  foray  could  be  started 
unless  by  its  direction ;  and  delegates  from  foreign  or  hostile 
tribes,  though  not  always  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
^'tlatocan,"  always  had  to  wait  until  that  body  agreed  upon  and 
formulated  an  answer.'^** 

u"  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  361):  .  .  **elegian  Dia  de  boeo  signo:  en  el 
qnal  Uamabiiu  &  todos  los  eeiioree,  y  priiicipales  de  la  Republlca,  y  &  todos  los  Parien- 
tea,  y  Amigos:  Iob  qtialee  acompanaban  al  mancebo,  etc.,  etc.'*  (Cap.  XXX,  pp.964. 
865).  This  author  copies  fkom  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  pp.  156  to 
161)  who  partly  gathers  fi'oni  Zurita  [;*  liapport**  pp.  2.^  to  80).  Gomara  ("  Canquistn,*^ 
etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  4.35) :  **  Los  seiiores,  los  amigos  y  parientes  que  convidados  estaban,  lo 

snbian  por  las  gra^las  al  altar El  dia  que  habla  de  salir  venian  todos  los 

que  priniero  le  honraron,  y  Iiiego  por  la  mafiuna  le  lavaban  y  llmpiaban  rauy  bien,  y  le 
tomaban  al  templo  de  Camaxtle  con  mucha  musical,  danzus  y  regocijo.  Snbianle  i 
cerca  del  altar,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Although  these  quotatious  apply  mostly  to  Tlaxcaia, 
the  dignity  of  *'Tecuhtli  **  was  common  among  all  the  sedeutary  tribes,  and  the  customs 
or  investiture  were  also  about  Identical.  Compare,  **  Dea  Crrimonit*  ob*erinftM  outrffvi* 
par  lea  Indiena  loraquHU  faiaaient  un  tecle**  ("  Piecea  rekUivta  i  la conqutte  du  M^xiguet^* 
TernauX'Compans,  pp.  233  and  234. 

^'** Zurita  (,*" Rapporty*  etc.,  p.  47) :  *'  parceque  les  souverains  suprdmes  ne  les  ^leraient 
k  ces  dignit^s  qu*en  recompense  des  exploits  quMls  araient  faits  4  la  guerre/'  etc. 
Besides,  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  the  older  authors  all  believed  the  officers 
to  be  nominated  by  the  highest  tribal  authority.  The  distinction  was  never  made  as 
between  officers  of  the  kins  and  officei-s  of  the  tribe.  I  have  formerly  discussed  the 
point. 

^•"f**  Art  of  Fr«r"(p.  120).  In  addition  to  the  .authorities  there  quoted,  and  those 
alluded  to  in  note  178  of  the  present  essay,  1 1>eg  to  refbr  witli  great  pleasure  to  a  pa|)er 
written  by  a  learned  Peruvian,  Sr.  Jo*i  Ffrnandez  Xodal  {** Legi4lation  civile  eompitr^e 
dea  Mexicaina  aoua  lea  empereura  Azteca  et  dea  P^ruviena  d  Vepoquedea  ineaa^).  This 
memoir  was  pre«<ented  at  the  ^'Congr^s  International  dea  AnK^ricanistes,**  at  Luxem« 
bourg  in  1877,  but  only  a  shoit  summary  of  It  was  published  in  the  ^'Compte  Rendu** 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  235-237).  8r.  Nodal  states  that  among  the  Mexicans'  monaio'iy  (?)  wnb 
elective  and  controlled  by  a  Council,  ''Controi^e  par  nn  consell  supreme.**  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  regrettetl  that  this  interesting  paper  was  thus  neglected. 

"^  Evidences  In  regard  to  this  latter  detail  are  numerous.  Compare  Tezoxomnc 
(•*C>dn«oa**  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  XCVII,  p.  172).  Durdn  (Cap.  XV.  p.  It;>: 
**  El  rey  Montezuma  le  respondid  con  roi»tro  muy  nlegm  y  amoroso,  que  se  lo  agradecia 
el  amor  que  les  tenlan  y  quel  era  muy  cononto  de  conservar  la  pai  y  de  tener  con  ellos 
perpetua  amistad;  pero  para  questas  trqguas  estttviesen  con  mas  segnridad  y  viiicalo, 
quel  lo  queria  communicar  con  sus  grandes  senores  y  prlncipalea  y  qnel  le  daria  so 
i-espuesta.  £1  rey  de  Tezcnco  fu^  aposentM<lo  ft  descansar  en  nn  aposento  de  la  casa 
real,  con  roucha  onra,  y  luego  el  rey  mandd  venir  k  todos  lea  de  au  consejo  y  ft  lot 
demas   seiioreB  y  principales,  y  ebtando  presentes,   luego  los   propuao  la  pffttlea 
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Snch  were,  in  a  general  way,  the  higher  functions  of  the  Mexi- 
can council,  and  they  appear,  if  we  are  permitted  to  characterize 
them  to  be  only  arbitrative  and  directive.  Yet  the  members  of 
that  council  had  other  duties  of  a  pui*ely  judicial  nature. 

No  conflict  occurred  between  its  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the 
kins.  It  was  neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  it,  but  wholly 
independent,  even  without  any  connection  with  it.  Hence  it 
extended : 

1.  Over  the  unattaclicd  class,  the  hangers-on  to  the  tribe,  or 
outcasts  from  the  bond  of  kinship.'^ 

2.  Over  all  the  people  composing  the  tribe,  irrespective  of  kin- 
ship, at  places  specially  placed  under  tribal  care,  or  reserved 
for  tribal  business,  and  therefore  neutral  ground  for  the  members 
of  all  the  calpuUi.  These  neutral  localities  were  the  official 
buiUUngs,  the  central  or  tribal  ^^  house  of  god,"  and  especially 
the  great  "tianquiz"  or  market  places. 

The  outcasts  were,  happily  for  the  preservation  of  tribal  so- 
ciety, not  very  numerous.  Still,  from  their  very  origin,  they  were 
the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  people  and  crimes  were  certainly 
more  common  among  them  than  among  those  upon  whose  passions 
the  tie  of  kinship  and  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom  acted  like 
a  wholesome  check.  It  required  a  judiciary  power  constantly  on 
hand  to  repress  and  punish  the  misdemeanors  committed  among 
this  class. 

The  "tecpan,"  the  great  central  *'teocalli"  and  the  square  on 
which  it  stood,  and  the  market,  were  regular  meeting-places  of 

ligtilente,  etc '*     (Cap.  LX,  p.  473):   "Montezuma,  apimU  idoso  dcllos,  los 

maiuld  apopentar,  j  Uamando  sit  consojo,  propiieoles  la  ilvmMniin  que  trnlan." 
Codice  Ramirez  (p.  61) :  "  EI  Rnj  lUcohitaU  moBtr6  grnn  conieiito  con  la  etnbajtida  res- 
pondiendo  con  miiy  gratas  palubras;  mando  aposentar  &  los  mcnsnjeros,  y  hourarlof>, 
y  (ratar  oomo  k  su  propla  persona,  dizi^ndole^  que  desransassen,  que  d  dia  siguiente 
lea  daria  la  re«pnesta."  See  also  Targuemad<i  (Lib.  XIV,  cap  I,  p.  R:i^):  **Acabada  la 
Bmbaxada.  bI  el  Embaxador  no  era  de  nuii  gran  Principe,  no  fc  le  lenpoiidia  cosa, 
haatA  oCro  Dia;  sallan  con  6\  alguno^,  at'.ompafiundoje  4  la  Calpixca,  a<1undc  se  proveia 
de  lo  nere-iario.  y  en  el  entietanto  cl  Sefior  comunicaba  con  los  dc  en  Cun^ejo  lo  que 
•  i  havia  de  re^ponder,  lo  qua!  hacia  uuo  de  ellos,  y  no  ^1."  But  tlie  most  complete 
pirture  of  inch  delegations  and  the  manner  In  which  they  were  received  is  found  in 
Fetancurt  i**Tetttro  MexicnnOf**  Parte  II*,  Trat.  Ila,  cap.  II,  pp.  378  and  379).  It  is  too 
long  to  be  copied.  I  merely  allude  to  the  worda:  "Acnbada  la  embajada,  le  volvian  4 
la  poaada  mientras  ae  Jnntabnn  para  la  respnesta.*'  It  has  been  adopted  by  Ctarigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  pp.  470  and  471). 

>«*The  unattached  class  was  under  protection  of  no  kin;  therefore,  if  such  a 
"bonded  man"  made  his  escape  to  tlie  Tecpan,  he  became  liberated  from  his  bond. 
Already  mentioned  by  Oomara  i^*C<mqui»t<i,"  Vedia,  I.  p.  442),  and  subsequeutly  con* 
Armed  by  others. 
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people  ft'om  all  the  calpulli,  but  over  which  no  single  kin  could 
exercise  any  controi.^^     This  control  had  been  delegated  to  the 

«••  Id  repa  'd  to  the  "  teopan,"  the  Bimple  term  "  cnea  ile  eomunidad.**  used  paitlfU' 
lai'ly  by  Turquemtda  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  48,  aod  again  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  477): 
la  **TecpaD,  que  es  el  palacio."  explains  much.  It  in.  besides,  scir-evident  that  the 
tribal  places  of  business  and  of  wornhip  were  under  the  control  of  no  paiticnlar  kin, 
being  expie^sly  resei'ved  for  the  tiibe.  There  is,  however,  no  definite  expression  as 
yet,  in  fact  it  hiirdly  amounts  to  a  dear  conception,  of  the  number  and  position  or 
location  of  the  original  '*tianquiz'*  of  Tenuchiitlan.  There  are  four  eye-wilnessea  of 
the  conquest  reporting  upon  the  mnikets:  Cortes,  Andr^n  de  Tapia,  the  anonymous 
conqueror,  and  B<'iDMM>iex  de  CMSttllM.  I  quote  these  in  <  sucoesaion.  CarUs 
{**  Carta  Seyuitda**  Vedin,  I.  p.  Si):  **Tleno  ertii  ciudad  muchas  plasaa,  donde  h  y 
contiuuos  niercados  y  trato  de  comprar  y  Tender.  Tlene  otra  plasa  tan  grande  como 
dos  rezes  la  ciudiid  do  Salamanca,  toda  uercitda  de  portalea  h1  i^edor*  donde  liny  cotl- 
di.inMnieuie  urrilin  de  nerentu-mil  nninias  romprando  y  vendiendo,  .  .  ."  "Curta  Ter- 
cerut**  (p.  74; :  **  hiista  otra  puente  que  e0t4  JnnUt  k  la  plaza  de  los  principales  aposenta- 
mientos  de  la  ciuiiad.*'  Note  S  of  the  Archbishop  Loreuiana:  "Antes  do  Hagar  4  la 
plaza  dc  lu  Univcrsidad  hay  muchas  puentes,  y  nnturalroente  habla  aqui  desta  plaza  6 
merc;.do.  que  era  uiuy  grande.*'  Id.,  (p.  78) :  "  E  porque  etile  trabajo  era  inoompartable, 
aco.fid  de  pasarel  real  al  calio  do  la  calzuda  quo  va  4dar  al  meroado  de  Temixtitau, 
que  es  una  plasa  harto  mayor  que  la  de  Salamanca,  y  toda  cercadu  de  portales  4  la  re- 
donda; "  (Id.,  p.  79) :  **  seguimos  nuestro  camino.  y  entramo^  on  la  ciudad,  4  la  cual  ilega- 
dos,  yo  i-eparti  la  gente  desta  manera:  habla  tres  calles  dende  lo  que  teniamos  ganado, 
que  iban  4  dur  al  mercado.  al  cual  ios  Indios  llaman  Tianguizco,  y  4  to<lo  aquel  sltio 
dontie  e(il4  I14man  de  Tlaltelulco;  y  la  una  destiis  calles  era  la  principal,  que  ibn  4  dicho 
mercado,  .  .  Las  otras  d«is  calle«  ran  dende  la  cnlle  de  Tacuba  4  dar  al  meitsadu.*'  Id. 
(p.  81),  after  the  rapubeof  the  Spaniard •» :  *'  todos  loi»  espafioles  vivos  y  mneitos  que  toma* 
ion  los  llevaron  al  Tlatelnlco, quees  el  mercado/'  Id.  (i^.S*)) :  **  E  aquel  dia  acnbamns de 
ganar  toda  la  calle  de  Tacuba  y  de  adobar  los  malos  pasos  della,  on  tal  manera  que  los 
del  real  do  j-'e«iro  de  Albaraito  se  po<llan  communicar  con  nosotros  por  la  ciudad.  i  por 
la  calle  prmcipai,  que  tba  ai  hidrciido,  ise  gaitaron  otras  dos  puentes  y  se  oagd  bien  el 
agua.  ..."  id.,  **y8egtilnios  la  calle  grande,  que  Iba  4  dar  al  meroado;  "(p.  80):  **Otro 
dia  siguiente,  entando  adei'ezandu  para  volver  4  entrar  en  la  ciudad,  4  los  nueve  horas 
del  dia  vimos  de  nuetitru  raal  salir  humo  de  do.^  torros  muy  altas  queestahan  en  el 
Tateluico  6  mercado  de  la  ciudail.*'  Antlr^B  de  Tupia  {;* lieladon,**  etc.,  in  Col.  de  Doe  , 
II,  p.  682) :  mentions  only  the  **  patio  tie  Ioa  idolos.*'  *•£<  Conquiutttdor  an&nimo**  (Col. 
de  I>oc.,  I.  p.  3112) :  "  Sono  nella  citt4  di  Teme«titan  Mea^ico  grandiaslme  et  belii»s:nie 
)>iazze,  dove  i>i  vendono  tulte  le  cose  che  usana  fVa  loix>,  et  Bpeclalnienle  la  piazza  mag- 
giore  che  csfi  chiamano  el  Tatclula,  che  puo  e^8er  cot»i  grande  couio  sareblie  tre  volte 
la  plazz:i  di  Salamanca,  et  seno  airintorno  di  ee&a  tutti  porticl ;  .  ."  (p.  31*4) :  **  Bt  oltra 
q'nesta  gi'an  piazza  ve  no  eono  dcli'allre  et  mercali  in  che  si  vendono  cose  da  mangiara 
in  diverge  parti  della  citt4.'*  liemal  THex  de  ComWIo  {''HUtorta  vetdtulentt**  Vedia.  II, 
cap.  XCII,  p.  810 :  **y  cuaiido  llegamos  4  bi  gran  ]>laza,  que  se  dice  el  Tateluico,  como  no 
habiamos  vi^to  tal  cosa,  qucdamus  admirados  de  la  multitud  do  gente  y  mercaderias 
que  en  ella  liabia,  .  ."  He  also  ^tate8  that  the  "  gran  plnza'*  was  "cercado  de  purtalvs." 
(Cap.  CLII.  p.  18.1; :  '*  que  si  nos  parecia  que  fuestrmott  vntrando  de  golpe  en  ia  cmdad 
liaKta  entrar  y  llcgar  al  TIateluli'o,  que  es  la  plaza  mayor  M^ico,  que  es  muy  ancha, 
.  -  .**  (Cap.  CLV,  p.  IMS):  **que  les  entr4i»emos  tudo  cuanto  pudi4»emos  haetn  Uegalles 
al  Tlatelulco.  que  es  la  plaza  mayor,  adonde  ectabnn  sus  alios  cues  y  adoratorios." 
We  nutice  at  once  a  contradiction.  Cortes  first  mentions  a  market  of  Tenurhtltlan, 
and  aiterwurd  he  calls  it  of  Tlatelulco.  Archbishop  Loienzaua  identifies  it  with  Ui« 
"plaza  de  la  Universidad."  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cathedral.  See  Cerrdntet' 
SaUtznr  (**  Tree  Dialogoa^**  p.  U):  **en  la  esquma  de  las  calle#  del  Arzobispado  y 
Seuiinarlo.*' 

There  were  two  great  nlarke^place»  in  ancient  Blexlco,one  of  which  was  In  Tenuch* 
tiilaii,  and  the  other  in  the  conqueied  neighl>oring  pueblo  of  Tlalelalco.   This  ia  vary 
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^*  tlatocan"  as  a  oonseqncnce  of  the  formation  of  the  tribe.  Crimes 
committed  at  such  localities  were  punished  with  unusual  severity, 
because  they  were  offences  desecrating  iieutral  gi*ound  which  was 

plainly  stated  by  Torqviemada  (Lib.  XiV,  cap.  XIII.  p.  WA),  and  it  would  even  appear 
as  If,  notwithstanding  tiie  importance  attaclied  to  Tlatelatco  by  many  authors,  that  the 
principal  market  was  the  one  mentioned  by  this  author  as  **  el  que  est4  en  la  I'oblacion 
de  San  Juan  .  .  .  ,"  and  oonsequenUy  the  proper  "tlanqnlz**  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 
This  could  only  be  neutral  ground,  orer  which  no  single  kin  exercised  any  authority. 
It  may  haye  been  different  in  regard  to  the  'Ulanqniz"  of  Tlatelulco;  at  lea»t  the 
following  indications  of  Dardn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  S70)  deserve  fbll  attention :  **  Fecho 
esto  mandd  el  rey  que  aquellu  plafa  y  mercado  que  ellos  ganaron,  pues  los  tlatehtlcas 
no  tenlan  mas  tlerra,  que  fuese  repartido  entre  los  sefiores  y  que  la  parte  que  ft  cada 
nno  cuplese,  que  de  todos  los  tlatelnloas  que  allf  hioiesen  asiento,  de  todo  lo  que 
Tendieten  les  diesen  alcanala,  de  cinco  uno,  y  asi  se  repartld  la  plafa  entre  todo««,  de 
donde  cada  uno  oabraua  alcauala  de  lo  que  en  el  lugar  que  le  aula  oauido>e  yehdia." 
The  above  is  not  quite  definite  enough,  because  the  "plasa  y  mercado"  of  which  Uie 
Aiar  speaks,  is  evidently  the  one  mentioned  by  him  rp.  800) :  '*  y  encerrindoles  en  la 
pla^a  de  su  meroado,  hari^ndose  los  tlatelulcas  Aiertes,  no  dexnuan  entrar  k  la  plafa 
nenguno  de  los  Mexicanos  en  ella,'*  whereas  he  says  (p.  970) :  '*  que  alli  hiciesen 
asiento,"  as  if  the  plaoe  was  built  over.    The  fact  that  the  *'  tianquiz  "  of  Tlatelulco 
was  ^* di«tributed  among  the  Mexicans"  is  ftiriher  asserted  by  Ttzonomoe  (*<  Crdniea 
MaeieanOy**  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  75.  Kingsborough,  Vol.  9):  **Axayaca  niandd  tamblen  se 
hioiese  repartimlento  del  tianquiz  de  Tlntilolco  ft  los  Mexicanoti,  y  comenzaron  ftmedir 
primera  suerte  Axaynca.  luego  ft  Zihuaooatl  Tlaoaeleltzin,  luego  par  su  orden  Tlacoch- 
calcaU.  y  ft  ttidos  los  capitanes.  que  fu^  tenldo  el  tianquiz  en  mas  de  »i  ganaran  cicn 
pueblos  "    It  would  therefore  appear,  if  we  interpret  this  "  dixtributlon"  as  it  should 
be  done,  namely :  as  a  dieiaUm  ofwpaiU  among  the  Mas,  that  the  latter  claimed  a  share 
of  tribute  from  the  traffic  or  barter  going  on  in  the  "tlanqniz"  of  Tlatelulco.  a  fa<*t 
oorroborated  besides  bv  that  other  statement  of  Durdn  (p.  :boU)  :  "  Kl  rey  le  manUo, 
que  pnes  anian  siilo  traidores  ft  ^u  corona  real,  que  de  alli  adelante  queria  y  era  su 
voluntad  qne  aquella  parolalidad  Mexieana  del   Uatelulco  le  fuesen  tributaries  y 
pecheros  como  las  demas  ciudade^  y  provincias,  .  .  .'*    This,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
wliich  tianquiz  Is  always  meant,  favors  the  assumption  that  Oomara  (**  Conqui^Uh** 
p. M9.  Vedial)  mentions  Tlatelulco  when  he  says:  *'Lod  qne  venden  pagan  algo  del 
asieuto  al  Bey,  6  por  alcabala  6  porqne  los  guarden  de  ladrones."    Cortei  (,**  Carta 
Seguadat**  pp.  U,  83  and  34)  does  not  mention  it,  lor  the  words :  '*  donde  eatftn  |)ersonas 
por  gunrdas  y  que  reciben  cerium  quid  de  cada  oosa  que  entra  "  do  not  apply  to  the 
market  which  he  describes  as  having  visited  and  which,  in  spite  of  Bertwt'Ditx  (*'  HUt. 
Verdadera,**  Cap.  XCII,  p.  SB)  I  still  believe  to  have  been  that  of  Tennchtitlan,  and  not 
that  of  Tlitelulco.    Cortes  is  strictly  followed  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  pp. 
800  and  801)  whereas  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  la^)  copies  Qamara. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  question  because  it  disposes  of  the  notion  that  the 
"  government  '*  of  Mexico  levied  a  tax  on  the  traffic  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  Thl.<t 
tax  limits  itself  to  a  tribute  paid  by  the  subjected  tribe  of  Tlatelulco  alone,  because, 
as  Durdn  says  (p.  870)  *'  they  had  no  more  soil  than  that  of  their  tianquiz.^'  This  tax 
was  distributed  among  the  kins,  like  any  other  tribute.  But  It  does  not  follow  that 
therefore  the  kins  exercised  Judicial  power  over  the  Tlatelulcan  market.  This  power 
either  remained  with  the  Tlmeluican  tribe,  or  devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the  tribe  of 
Tennchtitlan.  The  former  Is  more  likely,  although  the  latter  might  also  have  been  the 
case  since  the  Tlateluloans  were  treated  with  great  severity,  as  traitors  and  outcasts 
(Dvrdn,  Cap.  XXXiV,  pp.  900-271),  in  which  case  the  tribal  authorities  would  have  had 
to  punish  them. 

That  the  central  or  tribal  **teocalli*'  and  the  courts  surrounding  it  weie  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  tribe,  as  representing  all  the  kins,  on  equal  termo,  in  the  share  which 
eaoh  had  In  it,  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  nirther  proof. 
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then  respected  as  open  to  use  for  all  the  kins  in  comraon.^^ 
So  many  people  met  there  daily,  that  the  daily  exercise,  at  least 
the  presence,  of  Judicial  authority  was   absolutely   necessary.*^ 

*o>  Lnt  Catna  («  BUtoria  apoloffitica,*^  Cap.  2U,  In  note  XLV  of  Lord  Kingtborongh. 
Vol.  Vill,  p.  Ii4) :  '*  pero  cuanilo  refiian  en  los  inercadoa,  coroo  A  eacandaloaos  y  alboro- 
tadorea  del  pueblo  eran  may  gravemente  castigiidos.''  Snkaffun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  825)  says  even  of  those  who  disposed  of  stolen  articles :  **  the  Judges  and 
chieftf  took  ihem  anil  sentenced  them  to  death."  Torquemaila  (Lib.  Xlf,  cap.  V,  p.  381) : 
'•  El  que  hurtaba  en  la  Pla^a  6  Mercado,  que  Uamitn  TIanqniaco,  lueiro  allf  era  muerto  4 
palos,  por  tener  por  muy  grav*  culpa,  que  en  semejante  lugar,  y  tun  publico,  huvleae 
tanto  atrevimiento."  Claeigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  481):  "He who  ehanged  the 
measures  established  by  the  government,  in  open  market,  was  executed  on  the  spot," 
and  (p.  487):  *'  He  who  stole  in  the  market,  waa  nt  once  beaten  to  death.*'  MtndUia 
(Lib.  11,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  188) :  **  Porque  tenlan  por  grave  el  peoado  coraetido  en  la  plat« 
6  mercado.** 

*«3\Ve  have  again  here  the  eye-witnesses.    CorttB  C'Carta  Segundtt."  Vedia,  I,  p. 92) : 
"  Hay  en  eetn  graa  plaaa  una  muy  bnena  casa  como  de  audlencia,  donde  estin  siempre 
sentados  dlez  d  doce  personal*,  que  aon  Jneces  y  libran  toilos  los  cases  y  cosas  que  en 
el  dicho  mercado  acnecen,  y  mandan  castigar  los  deliuquentes.    Hay  en  la  dlcha  plaxa 
otras  personam  que  andan  continue  eutre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  se  vende  y  las  medi* 
das  con  que  miden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  rinto  quebrar  alguna  que  estaba  falsa." 
Bemal  Ditz  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCII,  p.  8»):  Vedia,  II,  **y  teniun  alii  sns  caaas,  donda 
Jusgabaa  tras  Jueces  y  otros  comoalguaciles  ejecutores  que  miraban  las  mercaderlas." 
These  two  statements,  with  more  or  less  variation,  are  at  the  base  of  all  that  has 
been  subsequently  said  on  this  subject,  except  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIIL  cap.  XXXVI, 
|i.  32.1):  "El  sefior  tambien  cuidaba  del  tianguis  y  de  todan  las  cosas  que  en  el  se. 
▼endian  por  amor  de  la  gente  popular,  y  de  toda  la  gcnte  forastera  que  alii  venia, 
para  que  nadie  los  lilciese  Arande,  ni  sin  raxon  en  el  comercio  de  la  feria.    Por  esta 
causa  ponian  por  drden  todas  las  cosas,  que  se  vendlan  oada  una  en  su  lugar,  y  elegian 
por  la  misma  oflciales  que  se  Ilamaban  tianquiipantlnyacaque,  los  cuales  tenian  cargo 
del  mercailu,  y  t»das  las  cosas  que  alii  se  vendiau  de  cada  g^nero  de  mautenlmientos 
6  mercaderias;  tenia  uoo  de  estos  cargo  para  poner  los  precios  de  las  cosas  que  se  ven- 
dian  y  para  que  no  hnvrise  firaude  entre  los  oompradores  y  vcndedores.**    **Tianqnls« 
paiitiayncaque**  decomposes  into  **Tianquispnn,**  **rerlar,  o  tratar  en  mercado,**  MoUma 
(II,  p.  Hi),  and  '* Tlayacatia,*'  **cosa  prlmera  o delantera *'  (Id.,  p.  ISO);  consequently, 
**  the  foremost  or  first  ones  of  those  who  trade  in  open  market.**    We  have  to  didcrimi- 
nate  tlierefore  between  theae  and  such  oi&cers  as  **9tU"  ('*est4n  siempre  sentados,'* 
says  Cortds)  witliin  that "  very  good  house  '*  in  the  market,  or  ratlier  close  by,  and  acted 
as  Judges.    Herrera  (Dec.  U,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  ItiO)  says  this  house  was  "cenca 
del  Mercado"— a  ^tatement  which  he  afterwards  changes  to  '*en  la  piaxa  de  Mexiro** 
(Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  137).    We  are  now  informed  by  T\>r^*madtt  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XIII,  p.  665)  that  the  teeptn  of  Tlatelulco  **que  son  las  Caaas  de  Cablldo,  y  An- 
diencia'*  whs,  at  his  time,  o  i  one  of  the  »id«s  (**  aceia")  of  the  market  or  Tlatelulco, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  natives  to  have  the  ofllcial  building 
facing  the  **  tianquis.'*    Such  was  the  case  at  Tezcuco  if  we  are  to  believe  IxtHlxoekUi 
(*'  HUt.  d€9  Chiekimtquea,*^  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  247; :  "  Le  palais  avalt  deux  cours.  dont  la 
pi'emi^re.  qui  etait  la  plus  grande,  servait  de  place  publiqne  et  de  marcli^ ;  ellc  est  ni#me 
encore  aujourd'hui  destine  &  cet  nsage;"  and  if  the  market  of  Tenuchtitlan  really 
was  where  Archbishop  Lorensjma  places  it  (see  uoteSOO),  then  it  Is  evident  that  ttie 
Mexican  tecpan  mutit  have  been  very  near  it,  if  not  actually  facing  the  square.    The 
'*  great  house  *'  mentioned  by  the  eye-witnesses  quoted,  was  therefore,  In  all  probability, 
but  the  council  or  offlcial*honse  of  the  tribe,  and  the  old  men  who,  in  number  from 
three  to  twelve,  are  said  to  have  otti'iated  as   **  Judges,"  were  members  of  the 
**  tlatocan  *'  or  supreme  council  on  judicial  duty,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.    Those 
oi&cers  who  cli-culated  among  tiie  people  maintaining  peace  and  order,  were  exaeutive 
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It  therefore  demanded  the  daily  attendance  at  the  official  house 
of  the  tribe  of  a  body  of  men  sitting  as  "judges."  The  decisions 
of  these  judges  had  to  be  final  even  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Therefore  the  chiefs  composing  the  highest  authority  of  the  tribe, 
the  members  of  the  couucil  or  "tlatoca,"  were  also  its  supreme 
judges.  It  is  stated  that  for  this  daily  work  tlie  twenty  **  speakers  " 
were  subdivided  into  two  bodies  sitting  simultaneously  in  two  dif- 
ferent halls  of  the  "  tecpan."  One  of  these  bodies  is  called  "  court 
of  the  nobles"  because  it  attended,  not  merely  to  tribal  cases,  but 
especially  to  the  preparatory  business  of  government  in  general, 
whereas  the  other  limited  its  decrees  to  judicial  questions  only.^3 

oi&rers  delegated  for  that  special  purpose,  and,  as  we  shaU  And,  probably  under  orders 
of  the  military  commanders  of  the  tribe. 

***This  division  of  the  council  into  two  bodies  for  the  pnrpose  of  greater  dispatch 
of  Judicial  work  is  particnlarly  affirmed  by  Sahaffun  (Lib  VllI,  cap.  XIV,  p.  303,  Cap. 
XV,  p.  304,  and  Cap.  XXV,  pp.  313  and  314),  who,  however,  contradicts  himself  in  regard 
to  the  position  and  rank  of  his  "  Judges."  Thus  (p.  303)  he  calls  his  officers  of  the 
"sala  de  la  Jndicatnra/'  **el  rey,  los  sefiores,  cdnsules,  oidores,  principnles  nobles" 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  **  audiencia  de  1»  causas  civiles,"  whom  he  designates 
as  **  los  senadores  y  los  ancianos,"  thus  intimating,  if  not  asserting,  that  the  former 
were  superior  to  the  latter  in  rank  and  power.  The  hall  wherein  the  former  met,  is 
called  **  tiacxitlan,"  the  latter  "teccalli."  I  shHll  return  to  these  terms  again.  He 
further  asserts  (p.  314),  speaking  of  the  former:  **  Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  Jueces, 
que  ellos  llumaban  tecutlatoques.'*  and  establishes  them  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
lower  court.  Now  (Cap.  XXX.  p.  318)  be  says :  ''Juntibanse  los  senadores  que  Ilamaban 
tecutlataques  .  .  .**  Con<4equently,  he  tacitly  admits  that  the  *' senadores"  who,  ac- 
cunling  to  liim,  composed  the  **  lower''  court  were  also  the  equals  of  those  of  the  higher, 
and  all  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  officers.  Finally,  his  picture  of  the  duties  of  both 
bodies  is  rather  obscure.  Ho  even  (p.  814)  might  be  construed  so  as  to  o^taulish  three 
courts.  If  we  now  examine  the  names  given  by  him,  we  find  that  of  the  **  lower''  to  be 
"bou9e  of  chiefs,"  from  ••tecuhUi"  and  "calli,"  house.  Indeed,  Molina  (II,  p.  92) 
bas  "teccalli,"  **casa,  o  audiencia  real."  "  TIacxitlan,"  however,  signifles  (II,  p. 
120)  **  en  lo  baxo,  o  al  pie  de  los  arboles,  o  de  cosa  semejante."  The  proper  derivation, 
however,  is  from  "ni  tiacxitoca"  *'to  correct  writings,  or  count  over  what  has  been 
already  counted"  (p.  120),  wliirh  would  indeed  correspond  to  a  >*  court  of  appeals." 
"To  appeal"  is  "niUacuepa;"  "appeal,"  " tlacuepaliztli ;  occeccan  neteihuiliztll," 
Molina  (I,  p.  12).  It  stands  properly  for  the  act  of  demurring,  or  of  returning,  folding, 
doubling  up.  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  to  deflne  an  appeal 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Father  8aliagnn  has  probably  introduced  the  word  '*tlacx- 
itlan"  himself.  At  all  events,  he  is  responsible  for  the  notion  of  a  superior  l)ody  of 
Judges,  to  whom  a  lower  court,  sitting  in  the  same  house,  referred  all  cases  of  impor- 
tance, contenting  itself  with  taking  testimony  and  despatching  unimportant  cases; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  the  members  of  5o<A  groups /i«^//Ae  same  oJTce, 
and  were  consequently  equal  and  had  tlie  same  tiUe.  This  title  we  have  found  to  be 
that  of  the  members  of  the  council,  consequently  the  two  groups  formed  but  fractions 
of  that  body,  co-ordinated  and  assisting  each  other,  and  not  a  higher  and  a  lower 
branch  of  a  tribal  Judiciary. 

Father  Sahngun  and  contemporary  authors  of  the  Franciscan  school,  whose  writings 
have  just  now  come  to  light  ni  the  "  Libro  de  Oro,^*  ciin  easily  be  traced  as  the  source  of 
most  of  the  later  pictures  of  Mexican  Judicial  customs  as  in  the  present  instance.  Thus 
his  highest  tribunal  ot thirteen  '*  senadores  "  reappears  in  Oomara^'"  Conquista,"  p. 442, 
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We  thus  have  found  in  the  ^^  tlatocan  *'  or  council,  the  high 
directive  authority  of  the  tribe,  the  arbitrator  between  its  organic 
component  parts,  and  the  chief  judicial  power  within  the  tribe. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  council  of  the  kin. 

Like  the  kin  also  which,  subordinate  to  its  councils  decrees  had 
two  superior  officers  for  the  execution  thereof,  the  tribe  had  tux) 
chief  executive  functionaries. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  we  may  discern  two  offices,  not  formally  created, 
but  naturally  growing  from  what  was  left  of  tribal  organization, 
which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  chief  tribal  executive.  One  of 
these  is  the  '*  wise  old  man"  conducting  the  "talk  ;"*^  the  other 
is  the  *'  big  warrior "  who  led  tlie  braves  to  battle.^^  The 
former  subsequently  became  "  foreman  "  in  the  council,  the  latter 
"  war-chief"  to  the  tribe.  There  are  indications  to  the  effect  that, 
for  a  while,  both  offices  were  held  by  one  person.  From  the  time 
the  confederacy  had  been  formed,  however,  we  recognize  two  chief 
executive  agents,  ^^  one  of  which  is  called  the  ''Snake-woman" 

Yedia  I):  **Lo8  Jiieccs  eran  doce  .  .  ."  with  a  higher  court  of  two;  thererore,  In  all 
fourteen,  equal  to  the  thhteen  of  Sahiigun  with  the  "  Sefior **  added.  Zurita  (**  Rapport,** 
etc.,  pp.  100  and  105): ''  Les  douze  Jugc»  d'appcl  .  .  .*'  Mmdieta  (Lib.  il,  cap.  XXVHI, 
p.  Lift)  copies  Zuritii  almost  liteitilly.  By  the  side  of  this  early  Franciscan  group 
of  writers,  there  U  the  picture  drawn  by  the  two  great  Franciscans,  Torqneniada  and 
Yetaucurt,  representing  a  supreme  Judge,  "  Ciliuacohuatl,"  and  four  tribunals  benesth 
him  in  authority.  This  picture  is  evidently  bathed  on  such  paintmgs  aa  the  **  Codex 
Mendoza"  (plates  LXIX  and  I^XX).  In  my  opinion  the  thirteen  Judges  of  Sahiigun 
should  be  connected  with  the  Judicial  offices  mentioned  by  Coitds  as  sitting  at  the 
**  tecpau  "  (hce  note  202),  rather  than  regarded  as  constituting  a  court  of  api>eals. 

Finally,  1  refer  to  IxtlUxochitl  (''  HUt.  de*  Chichimque*,'*  Cap.  XXXVI  and  XXXVII), 

Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  1U9  and  30a)  and  others,  in  regard  to  Tezcuco.    While 

they  distinctly  prove  the  subdivision,  for  Judicial  work,  of  the  supreme  council  into 

.two  sectiouH,  ihey  nlso  i-how  in  a  very  marked  miinncr,  ttie  contusion  and  contradiction 

arifeing  from  a  miscomteption  of  the  real  case. 

*o«  Ferhatis  the  earliest  meniiou  of  such  a  *'  wise  old  man,*'  foremost  in  the  **  talk.** 
among  the  Mexicans  proper,  is  that  of  the  tale  of  the  cra^y  old  men,  Huitziton  and 
Tccpalxin,  who  are  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Mexicans  to  emigrate  Trom  AzUan,  as 
.related  by  Torquemnda^  who  is  olten  copied  (Lib.  II,  C4ip  I,  p.  78).  In  early  tiroes  they 
are  also  called  Captains  and  leaders,  and  uiu^t  not  be  confounded  wiUi  the  **  mediciue> 
men**  (Id.,  p.  78).  Subsequently  these  latter  sometimes  appear  as  leading  speakers. 
Much  infonnatiun  can  be  gathered  on  this  point  by  carefully  and  critically  reading 
Teytiu  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XlLXIil,  XV  and  XVIIl),  Codict  Ramtrcz  (pp.  25  to  3«},  Dmrau 
(Cap.  IV,  V  and  VI),  Tezozomoc{CHp.l,  II  and  III). 

aoft  rurquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  11,  pp.  bO  and  81).  Vetaneurt  (*' Ttatro  Mtxicamo* 
Parte  Uu,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IX,  pp.  2<iu,  2(il  and  202).  They  merely  show  that  the  office 
of  '*  big  warrior,"  exibted. 

*<'*Thi:i  apportionment  of  the  duties  of  chief*execntive  among  two  heads  is  found  in 
many  triljcs  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Thus  in  Tlaxcallan,  Maxiscatzin  and 
Xicotenratl,  the  two  head-chiefs,  were  alike  and  equal  In  power.  {Cort^§,  **  Cafta 
Segmnda"*  (pp.a8, 4Hi).  Jierual  DUz  de  CaitiUo  (Cap.  LXVII,  p.  f^):  **los  dos  mas  pnn- 
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("Cihua-cohimtl/')  and  the  other  (erroneously  termed  "King"), 
the  "  chief  of  men  "  ('*  Tlaca-tecuhtli "). 
The  "Cihua-cohuatl"  was  elected  by  the  council  for  life,  or 

cipales  caciques.'*    "Anonffmout  Conqueror**  (p.  398):  "nnchorache  in  ocrto  modo  ai 
habbia  ri»pctto  k  nno  che  e'el  magRtor  Signore,  che  tiene  tenoTa  iiai  Gapitano  gen- 
erate per  la  guerra.'*  iMoUttia^  '*  HUt  de  lo*  JruUoa^"  etc.  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  pp.  229 
and 230).    Ovfaio  (Lib.  XXXIII.  cup.  Ill,  p.  272)  copies  Cort^4.   Gomara  (p.  392).   Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  347)  (tay9  four,  of  w1ii:*h  Maxiscatzin  was  captain ;  though 
lhi«  is  con  trad  icted  by  the  conquerors.  Xicotencaii  being  war-chief.    Herrera  (Dec.  11, 
lib.  Vf,  cap.  X,  p.  152)  reports  the  speech  of  Xicotencatl :  "  que  blen  debla  de  saber,  que 
era  XtcotencjUl  Capitau  General  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Tlaxcala."  and  especially  bis  in- 
teresting tale  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  council  in  Cnp.  Ill,  pp.  139  and  140.     Tezozomoe 
(Cap.  LXXXVI,  p.  ISO) :  '*  el  rey  Xicotencntl,"  (Cap.  LXXXVII,  p.  162) :  *•  el  rey  Maxiacat- 
Bin.'*    About  Chiiico,  compare  *'  Tenure  of  Fjands*'  (p.  897,  note  IG),  also  about  Xochi- 
Diilco  and  the  Teci>anecas.    In  regard  to  the  Matlatziuca,  Zurita  (**Rappoit,''  etc.,  p. 
389)  says  there  were  tliree  chiefs,  who  occupied  the  highest  power  in  succession.    This 
statement  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  139).    The  Toionacm 
had  two  chiefs.    Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  IHl.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  206).    The  "Caaonzi"  ot 
Uichuacan  \»  represented  by  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  86,  VI,  p.  87)  as 
being  assi(*ted  by  **his  captain-genernl,"  and  the  anonymous  document  copied  by 
Don  Fltrrendo  Janer  from  the  Codex  C-lV-5  of  the  E.<«curial  Library  and  published, 
without  dHte,  though  evidently  written  between  lVt4  ami  1591,  entitled  **  Relacion  d€ 
las  ceremoniat  y  rUos,  poMadon  y  gohierno  de  to»  indio§  de  la  provincia  de  Mechuacan, 
kecha  al  ilCmo  Sr.  D.  Aiitunio  de  Mendota^   Virey  y  Goberitador  de  Hueva  E*pafia  *' 
says  ("  Primera  Parte,**  p.  VX) :  *'  pues  hnbia  un  rey  y  tenia  su  gobernador,  y  nn  capitan 
general  en  las  guerras,  y  componiase  conio  el  mismo  cazonci."     This  is  very  sig- 
nificant, especially  because  it  is    represented  as  being   instituted   by  divine  will. 
**Dicho  se.i  en  la  primera  parte,  hablnndo  de  la  hi^toria  del  dios  Curicaberis,  como  los 
dioses  del  rielo  le  dijeron  como  habia  de  ser  rey.  y  que  habia  de  conquistar  toda  la 
tierra,  y  que  habia  de  haber  uno  que  estuviese  en  »n  liigar,  que  entendiese  en  mandar 
traer  lefia  para  los  quen."    The  evidence  is  positive  about  the  QQuich^  of  Guatemala* 
and  furthermore  very  interesting.    Zurita  ("  Rapport,**  etc..  pp.  405  and  406)  mentions 
three  chiefs,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Matlatziuco,  and  Herrera  (Dec. 
III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140)  fullowi  him  implicitly.      Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XVIII,  pp.  338  and  339)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  fact  there 
were  two  head-chiefs  and  not  tliree,  since  he  says:  **Erael  primero  de  todos  el  Rey 
actual;  es  k  saber,  el  Abuelo:  Iucko  el  Rey  electo  paradespues  de  sus  Dias;  tras  el, 
el  que  tenia  nombre  de  £]ecto,  etc.'*    Consequently  there  were  always  two  with  the 
principal  title.     Pedro  de  Alvarado  C*  Reiacion  d  Hernando  Coring,**  Utiatlan,  II  of 
April,  1524.  Vedia  1,  p.  458)  speaks  of  *'cuntro  senores  de  la  cindad  de  Vilatan.'*    An- 
other eye-witnesH  of  the  conquest  of  Guatemnla.  Jiernal  iHez  de  CtietiUo  (Cap.  CLXI V, 
p.  220)  speaks  of  **  dos  capitanen  seiiores  de  Ucatlan."    We  have  fortunntely,  In  regard 
to  the  tribes  of  QQniche  language,  a  very  positive  source  of  great  value.    Thin  is  the 
*■  Popol-  Vtth  **  (p.  339).    Enumerating  the  '"  Nim-Ha  Chi  Cavikib^"  it  specifies  from  the 
fourth  generation  on  ("  U.  cah.  le'*),  always  two  chiefs,  stating  positively:  **Oxib- 
Qiiieh,  Beleheb-Tzi,  u  cabliiliu-le  ahauab.    Are-cut  que  ahauarlc  ta  x-ul  Donadiu,  x*e 
hilzaxic  ninial  Caxtilan  vinnk''(  p.  3;{8).    Consequently  Alvarado  executed  two  chiefs. 
Besides  (p.  ^^O),  it  even  mentions  their  Inst  successors,  with  Spanish  names.    At  the 
close  three  **  great-elected  ones  **  (**  Nim-Chocoh  ")  are  mentioned,  but  only  two  are 
named,  the  one  h'om  '*  NiliaiU**  and  the  otiier  from  "Ahau-QQuiche."    We  find  here  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Mexican:*,  before  their  flifht  with  TIatelulco.— two  chiels  of 
Blexico,  and  two  chiefs  of  TIatelulco,  Moqiiihuix  and  Teconal.    See  the  authors  on  that 
subject.     In  regard  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  nee  Lizana  ('*  Devocionario  de  Kuestra 
Sehora  de  /tem^/,"  flV),  also  Viflagvtierre  y  Sotomayor  ('*  HUtoria  de  la  Conqui^ta  jf 
RedMiecionet  deloejtxaex  y  Lacandonee^**  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XYl,  p.  614) 
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during  good  behavior.^'  We  find  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  —  the 
earliest  date  connected  with  the  ofl3ce  —  the  symbol  of  "  snake- 
woman  "  affixed  to  the  head  of  "  Handftil  of  Reeds,"  who  was 
inaugurated  ''chief  of  men"  in  1375.^^  The  inference  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  that  at  one  time  both  offices  were  held  by 
one  and  the  same  incumbent.  At  all  events,  the  ''Cihuacohuatl" 
becomes  prominent  only  after  the  formation  of  the  tri-partite  con- 
federacy embracing  the  Nahuatl  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcnco,  and 
Tlacopan.^3     But  the  position  which  he  occupies  thereafter  is  a 

*<'7Mo8t  of  the  older  authors  assert  that  the  "Cihnacohnatl**  was  appointed  by  the 
"King."  How  was  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  appoint  his  own  equal,  or  associate 
officer?  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  S52),  says:  ''Despues  del  Rei,  havia  on 
Presidente,  y  jnez  mayor,  cuio  nombre,  por  ra^on  de  el  oflcio,  era  Cibuacohuatl :  esto 
oflcio  se  proveia  por  el  nilsmo  Rel ; "  and  again  he  concedes  to  the  Cibuacohuatl  *'  porqne 

de  sa  ultima  detemiiuacion  no  haria  recurso  k  otro aqni  parece  lo  mismo 

que  reservando  el  Uei  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoiidad  Real,  le  hace  su  ignal  en  la  Judi* 
cutura;  y  afiade,  que  parte  de  sus  Determlnaciones,  y  Sentencias,  no  tengan  recurso  al 
Rei,  que  es  condlcion,  y  calidad,  que  engrandece  mas  la  Persona  de  el  Cihuacohuatl." 
Now,  either  the  Mexicans  were  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  most  improved 
kind,—  of  which  there  Is  no  evidence  since  there  was  not  even  a  division  of  powers, — or 
else  the  Cibuacohuatl  was  not  appointed,  but  elected  in  true  democratic  fashion.  Vetan- 
fiurt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  I.  p.  869)  is  still  plainer;  **  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad 
que  le  daba,  que  reservando  el  rey  en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  Jndicatura  ignal.** 
8uch  an  officer  could  only  be  appointed  (if  he  was  appointed  and  not  elected),  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  tribe,  which  was  the  council.  Such  is  the  version  of  Tezozomoe 
{**  Crdniea"  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  1S7) :  **y  acabado  de  oelebrar  su  entlerro  y  quemaxon  de 
su  cueri>o,  que  lo  siutid  mucho  el  rey  AhuitxoU.  puHeron  en  su  lugar  su  hijo  Ttilpotonqni, 
ZihuacohnatI  por  sobrenombre.**  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  67) :  **  Antes  que  fuesse  coronado 
recien  electo  adolescid  el  fumoso  y  sabio  cnpitan  Tlacaellel,  de  la  qual  enfermeilad 
murjd;  en  cl  articulo  de  su  muerte  llamd  al  Rey  electo  y  le  encargd  mucho  a  sus  hijos, 
especialmente  al  mayor,  que  daba  muestras  de  ser  muy  valeroso,  y  habia  hecho  grandei 
hazafias  en  las  guerras.  El  nuevo  Key  por  consolarle  despnes  do  haberle  hablado  may 
Uernamente  con  muchns  Idgrimas,  hiso  llamar  a  los  de  su  consejo  real  y  rodeadof 
todos  del  lecho  de  Tlacaellel  mandd  llamar  el  Rey  al  hijo  mayor  de  Tlacaellel,  y  aUi  en 
presencia  de  su  padre  y  de  su  consejo,  le  did  el  mlsmo  oflcio  de  su  padre,  de  capitan 
general  y  segundo  de  su  corte  con  todiis  las  preeminencias  que  sn  padre  tenia/*  Even 
if  there  had  been  such  an  officer  as  a  *"  King  of  Mexico  "  he  could  not  have  **  appointed  * 
anybody  before  his  coronation.  The  ceramony  Indicated  was  therefore  an  eiedUm  kg 
the  eounelL  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XLVIII,  p.  381):  **llamando  al 
hiJo  mayor,  con  parecer  de  todos  los  grandes,  lo  pnso  en  la  misma  dinidad  que  el  padre 
aula  tenido,  que  era  ser  segundo  despnes  del  Rey  en  la  corte,  y  mandd  fUese  honrado 
con  la  mesma  veneracion  que  su  padre  aula  sido  Jurandoles  todos  por  priocipe  de 
Mexico,  al  qual  le  fu4  pnesto  el  nombre  de  Ciuacoatl." 

sot  w  Codex  Mendoza**  (Tab-  II).  and  the  explanation  says :  "  Las  dos  figuras  con  sat 
titnlos  i  nombres  de  Acamapichtli  son  una  misma  cosa  reservlda  en  substancia,  por 
que  la  primera  flgura  demuestra  el  prlnoipio  subcesion  del  dicho  sefiorlo  .  .'*  In  note 
(p.  8,  Vol.  VI)  of  **  Antiquiiiet  of  Mexico,**  Lord  Kingsi>orough  adds  the  very  sensible 
remark :  **  The  first  flgura  probably  denotes  that  Acamapichtli,  before  he  was  elected 
King,  possessed  the  title  of  Cibuacohuatl,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when 
Mexico  afterwards  became  a  monarchy,  this  title  was  retained.*'  The  tokea  for 
**  Cibuacohuatl"  a  female  head  surmounted  by  a  snake,  is  also  found  in  the  pictures  oi 
purdn  (Lam.  8n). 

M*  Durdn  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  206) :  "  Montezuma  se  Toluid  a  cianacoatl  TlacaeUeU  qae 
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very  important  one.  The  most  specific  Mexican  chronicles  call 
him  *'  coadjutor  to  the  King,"  *'  second  King,"  "  governor."^*® 
By  other  authorities  he  is  mentioned  as  "  vice-roy,"^^^  and  more 
frequently  yet  as  "  supreme  judge."*^^  Finally,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conquest  apply  to  the  "  snake-woman  "  the  titles  of  "  keeper 
of  the   tribute  "^^^   and   "  captain-general "   of  the   Mexicans.^^* 

le  aula  pnesto  por renombre  j^andega  aqael  naevo  ditado  que."  TexozomoeC*C\i>n\ca,** 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  35)  meutioiia  the  tUle  together  with  the  first  actions  of  "  wrathy  chief," 
the  Elder.  But  it  also  appears  to  have  been  very  much  older.  IxtlUxoehitl  ("  Rela- 
eione*  hUtdrieas**  Segunda  Relacion,  p.  323,  Vol.  iX  of  Kingsborough),  speaking  of  the 
migmtions  of  the  Toltees  says :  **  llegaron  ft  Xiilisco.  tterra  que  estaba  cerca  de  la  mar, 
y  aqui  estiirieron  ocho  anos,  siendo  descubiidor  Zuihcohiiatl,  tambien  uno  de  los  cinco 
capitanes  inferiores."  Veytia  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XXfl,  p.  220)  attributes  to  tlie  same  the  dis- 
covery of  another  region.  It  appears  as  if  this  title.—  whose  origin  we  may  speoulata 
upon  but,  as  yet,  without  any  hope  of  positive  results,— was  always  in  existence,  but 
appeared  as  a  distinct  office  only  after  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  A  htstoiical 
question  of  some  interest  looms  up  here :  whether  or  not  the  first  repoi-ted  incumbent 
of  the  office  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  Atempanecatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  really 
existed.  Tbrguemada  (Lib.  IL  cap.  LIV,  p.  171)  denies  his  existence,  and  perhaps  hints 
at  the  **Codice  Rtimt rex  "*  when  he  speaks  of  'Ma  mala,  y  falsa  Relaclon,  que  de  esto 
tuvo,  que  yo  tengo  enuoi  poder  escrita  de  mano,  con  el  mismo  lenguage,  y  estilo.''  Sr, 
JoU  F.  Ramirez  already  noticed  this  sally  of  the  provincial,  in  note  1  (p.  382)  of  Durdn^ 
**  Hitt.  de  lot  Tndiiu^**  etc.,  and  recognized  it  at  once  as  applying  to  tlie  Codice  R. 
r<|fKa  (Lib.  II,  cap  I,  p.  83,  etc.)  acknowleilges  the  existence  of  riacaellel,  so  does  of 
course  Aco*ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  14, 15, 16, 17  and  18),  and  all  those  who  followed  the  same 
sources  aa  the  **  Codex  Ramirez.'*  The  present  city  of  Mexico,  however,  has  two 
monuments  which,  to  my  Judgment,  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
Tlacaellel.  One  of  these  is  the  **  Stone  of  Sacrifice,*'  and  the  other  a  commemorative 
slab,  figured  and  described  in  No.  2  of  Vol.  I.  ^*AiuUeM  del  Muaeo  Nacional  de  Mixico,** 
by  the  great  Mexican  scholar,  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra.  See  my  article  in  No.  I,  Vol.  II  of 
the  **Ameriean  Antiquarianf*^  **  The  National  Muteum  of  Mexico  and  the  Sacrificial 
5<oiw"(pp.23and27). 

txo  pq|.  these  titles  I  refer  in  general  to  the  Codice  Ramirez^  I>urdnf  and  Tezozomoe, 
Quotations  are  useless  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume. 

*"  Already  Tezozinnoc  mentions  him  a  *'  ten  ten  te''  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV, 
p.  352).  Vetancurt  (*'  Tetttro  Mexicano,*^  Parte  Ila.  Trnt.  11*,  cap.  I,  p.  309) :  "  Despues 
del  Sey  que  heredaba,  como  se  ha  visto  guardando  el  drden  de  la  sangre  real,  habia  un 
virey  que  llamaban  Cihuacohuatl,  que  el  rey  provefa  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el 
gobierno,  de  cuya  sentencia  no  habiu  apeiacion  al  i*ey.'' 

«"  Tcnrquemada  ( Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352).  Vetancurt  ("  Teairoy**  p.  389).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  csp.  XVI,  p.  481).  Pretcott  ("  Conquest,**  B'k  I,  cap.  II,  p.  29).  H.  H.  Ban- 
cro/t  (*•  yniive  Racei,**  Vol.  II.  cap.  XIV,  pp.  4^4  and  435).  Codex  Mendoza  (Tab.  LXIX, 
'*  Myxcoatladotlac,  Jnsticia  mayor"). 

»"  Bemal-Diez  de  CattiUo  (••  m*t.  xerdadera,  etc.,"  Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia  II):  '*Ac- 
u^rdome  que  era  en  aquel  tiempo  t»u  miiyordomo  un  gran  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por 
nombre  Tapia.  y  tenia  cu-  nta  de  todas  las  rentas  que  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  bub 
libros  hechos  de  papel,  que  se  dice  amatl,  y  tenia  destos  lil)ro8  una  gran  casa  dellos.'' 
Now  this  **Tapia"  reappears  again  as  "governor"  of  Mexico  in  diffurent  places. 
**  Reltteion  de  la  Jornada  que  kizo  Don  Franciico  de  Sandoval  Acazitli^  Cacique  y  Sehor 
Natural  que/ui  del  pueblo  de  Tlalnumalco*^  ('*Col.  de  Documentos."  Icazbalceta,  p. 
315,  Vol.  II):  "y  i  solos  los  Mexicanos  llevd,  y  Aieron  por  sns  caudillos  Tapia  y  D. 
Martin  el  de  Tlatelulco."  *'  Cuarta  Relacion  Andnima  de  la  Jornada  de  Nu^  d€ 
Ouznum**  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  471):  *' Viendo  el  scfior  desta  cibdad  de  Mexico,  que  se 
llama  Tapia."    Letter  of  the  **  Oydores"  Salmerony  MakUmado,  CeynoM^  and  Quiroga 
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Every  one  of  these  designations  conveys  a  certain  amount  of  trnth, 
though  none  of  them  adequately  defines  the  office,  the  true  nature 
and  position  of  which  become  clear  only  through  a  glance  at  its 
early  history.  Tribal  executive  as  a  permanent  office,  (which 
must  always  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditary  dignity),  was 
created  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  ne6d.  The  warrior  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  tribe,  who  was  not  only  daring  and 
brave,  but  had  also  given  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  councils, 
became  the  people's  choice  as  leader.  The  Mexicans  were  tlien 
in  an  attitude  of  defence ;  their  own  existence  was  at  stake,  and 
it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  leading  ^^  talk  **  should  be  on 
military  subjects,  and  that  consequently  the  prominent  war-captain 
should  become  the  prominent ''speaker,"  or  foreman  of  the  council.*** 
In  this  manner  we  conne  to  notice  but  ot^b  executive  chief  until 
the  confederacy  was  formed.  His  duties  were  plain,  even  simple, 
at  that  time.  He  resided  at  tlie  oflScial  house  and  superintended 
the  exercise  of  tribal  hospitality  there ;  he  was  foreman  to  the 
council,  and  the  leading  executor  of  its  decrees  as  far  as  tribal 
jurisdiction  extended ;  h'^  controlled  the  receiving  and  housing 
of  the  modest  crops  gathered  from  the  ^' lands  of  the  official- 
Louse"  (tecpan-talli),**^  which,  together  with  the  customary  pres- 

{^ '«  Reeueil*'  qf*'  Temaux  CompanM,*^  dated  Mexico,  U  August,  15S1):  <<Aln«i  Von  dit 
qii*an  certain  Tapico,  qui  gouTernalt  la  |>artie  dii  Mexique  que  Tou  aupelle  TemixUtan." 
I  find  also  the  following  in  the  municipal  records  oC  Mexico:  **Aetti§  de  Cabildo'*  (Vol. 
I.  p.  75;  '*  Yiemea  17  de  Agosto  1A26,  anos*'):  **ERle  dia  de  pedimento  de  Diego  de 
Ordaz  vecino  do  esta  Cibdnd  le  hizieron  merced  de  le  conflrmar  clerta  compra  que  hite 
de  Guanacbel  cacique  que  se  llama  Tapia  de  ua  sitio  de  casa  que  et^ta  cabe  San 
Francisco/' 

The  "gobernaflor'*  of  Mexico,  after  the  conquest,  and  restoration  under  Spanish 
rule,  was  the  former  **  Ciftuicohwttl  "  This  is  phiinly  stated  by  Cortr's  (**  Carta  Cuarta^** 
Vedia  I, p.  IIO):  "liice  a  un  capitan  general  queen  la  guerra  tenia, y  yo  conociadel 
tiempo  de  Muteczuma,  que  tomase  cargo  de  la  tomar  k  poblar.  Y  para  que  mas  antorf- 
d.'id  Bu  persona  tnviese,  tom^le  &  dar  el  mismo  cargo  que  en  tiempo  del  sefior  tenia, 
que  es  ciguacoat,  que  quiere  tanto  decir  como  iugar-teniente  del  setior.'*  Therefore 
the  appellation  of  Bornal-Diez.  applies  evidently  to  this  officer. 

»"  Cort^t  (••  Carta  Tercera,**  p.  ft).  "  Carta  Cnarta,"  p.  1 10,  both  in  Vedla  I).  Goaafti 
(*'  Conquinta,"  etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  393):  '*  Vino  Xihuacoa,  gobemador  y  capitan  general.** 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  53)  calls  him  "Guacoazin.  Principal  con^rjero 
del  Rei,  i  su  Lugar  tenienle ,  *'  TorgiMmaJa  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  C,  p.  567) :  **  Salid  un  capitan, 
Uamado  Clhuacohuntl  TlHcotzin/' 

*tA  Codice  liamirtz  (pp.  34  and  35) :  "  Mira,  Senor,  que  yienes  ft  ser  amparo  y  sombra 
y  abrigo  desta  nacion  Mexicana  ....**  Joseph  de  AcoUa  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  468)* 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  95) :  *'  Lii  causa  de  su  Elocclon,  fue,  arer  crecido  en 
Bumero.  y  estir  mui  rodendus  de  Enemigos,  que  les  hacian  (suerra,  y  afligian.** 

110  't  Tenure  of  Land*  **  (po.  405,  406  and  41U)-  I  beg  leave  to  correct  here  a  mistake 
of  mine  in  note  75,  p.  420.  At  Uie  close  of  said  note  it  reads:  *'The  above  quotations 
ahow  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  the  "  tecpantlalli '*  was  held  and  vested  in  the  King 
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ents,  constituted  the  tribal  stores ;  finally  he  commanded  the 
people  when  in  arms.  The  overthrow  of  the  tril)es  of  Azcaput- 
zalco  and  Ciiyuacan,  by  rendering  these  pueblos  tributary,  and 
compulsory  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  warfare,  suddenly  increased 
these  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  or  colleague,  a 
second  head-chief,  became  necessary.  Finally,  when  the  confed- 
eracy came  into  existence,  the  first  of  these  two  chiefs  was  made 
its  military  commander,  thus  burthening  him  with  duties  of  an 
extra-tribal  nature.^*^  He,  tlierefore,  had  to  relinquish  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  tribal  business,  which  naturally  fell  to  his 
associate.  This  associate,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  the 
"snake-woman"  or  "Cihuacohuatl,"  the  proper  head-chief  of  the 
Mexicans. 

As  dail}'  leader  of  the  council's  '^  talk,"  the  foreman  of  its  delib- 
erations, the  '^  snake- woman"  appears  in  the  light  of  a  Judge,  even 
of  a  supreme  judge.  But  while,  on  all  important  occasions,  he 
was  the  spokesman ^^®  of  the  council,  and  the  awards  he  declared 
and  the  sentences  he  pronounced,  were  final  and  admitted  of  no 
appeal,  yet  it  was  only  so  because  they  emanated  from  the 
council,  and  not  because  they  were  his  own  individual  decrees. 
He  remained  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  bod3',  and,  in 
a  general  way,  he  can  be  said  to  have  superintended  the  execution 

.  .  .**  In  place  of  It.  **  vented  in  the  Kin"  is  the  proper  reading:.  The  mIstRke  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  mine  — a  "  slip  of  the  pen,"  which  I  neglected  to  correct  in  time. 

**^The  Tezcucan  writers,  represented  by  IxtlUxochitl  {'*  HUf.  det  Chtchimequft,** 
Cap.  XXXII  and  XXXIV)  claim  the  leadership  for  Tezciico,  but  the  fticts  disprove  it. 
Compare  also  "  Tenure  o/Land$"  (pp.  416, 417  and  418). 

^i*  Fragmento  No.  1  {^*  Biblioteca  Mexieana**  —  **  yoticiaa  reitUivat  al  Reinado  de 
Moteeuzuma  I thuteaminoy**  p.  124):  "Juntos  los  principales  Mexicanos,  el  Bey  les 
dixo  lo  que  el  Rey  de  Tetscuco  pedia,  y  Codos  dieron  la  mano  &  Tlncaellel,  el  cual 
respondid  en  nombre  de  todos  i  sn  Rey."  I)urdn  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  118) :  "Tlacaellel,  que 
en  todo  era  el  primer  voto  y  k  quien  se  dava  la  mano  en  responder.*'  (Cap.  XV.  p. 
UH):  *>To<los  dieron  la  mano  &  Tlticaellel  para  que  respondiese  al  rey."  (Cap.  XXIX, 
p.  240):  **Tiaraellel,  poniendose  en  pi^,  dixo  desta  manera,  etc.,  etc."  (Cap.  XXXII, 
pp.  254  and  2fi5»  Cap.  LIII,  p.  417.)  Tezozonutc  (Cap.  XVIII,  p.  28.  Cap.  XIX.  p.  80) :  "  Y 
asi  oydo  esto  por  los  principales  Mexicnnos  tom<S  la  mano  de  hablar  Cihualcoatl 
Tlacaeleltzin  y  dijo:  hijo  y  nuei«tro  muy  querido  rey,  os  encargaos  que  veais  nmy  bien 
lo  que  qnereis  liacer  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  32) :  *'  Pasados  algunos  dias  diJo  el  rey 
Moctezuma  ft  Zihnacoatl  Tlacatleltzin  general  y  oydor  .  .  ."  ''Llegados  todos  los 
senores  de  los  dichos  pueblos  al  palacio  del  rey  Bloctezuma,  y  senCados  cada  sciior 
segnn  su  mereciroiento  y  valor  de  sus  peroonas,  dig^ron  id  rey  Moctezuma,  y  sU  presi* 
dente  y  capitan  general  Zihuacoatl  Tlacatleltzin."  (Cap.  XXXI.  p.  48).  (Cap.  XXXVI. 
p.  57):  **que  el  priroero  era  su  real  consogero  Zihnacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  .  .  .'*  (Cap, 
XXXIX,  p.  82,  Cap.  XLIfl,  p.  OU) :  "  Luego  en  el  palacio  del  rey  Axayaca  sin  salir  los 
grandes,  nl  nadic,  probigui6  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin  .  .  ."  Further  quotations  are 
superfluons,  particularly  ft'Om  this  author. 
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of  its  judicial  decisions,  although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this 
part  of  the  duty  was  properly  assigned  to  other  officers. 

The  ^^  Cihuacohuatl "  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the 
careful  housing  of  the  tribute  received,  as  far  as  it  was  applied  to 
tribal  requirements,  and  for  the  faithful  distribution  of  the  remain- 
der^'^  among  the  kins.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he  kept  the 
paintings  recording  the  tribute,  has  caused  Bernal  Dicz  de  Castillo 
to  call  him  ^'  mayordomo  mayor,"  or  general  Intendant,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  tribute  "  as  we  have  already  mentioned.*^ 

How  the  *•*'  snake- woman  "  was  the  actual  associate  and  colleague 
of  that  other  chieftain  who,  after  having  been  originally  principal 
war-chief  of  the  Mexicans,  became  at  last  commander  of  the  con- 
federate forces,  we  have  already  noticed.^*     We  shall  3'et  recur 

si*This  results  trom  the  anthority  exercised  hj  the  Zihnacoatl  orer  the  captives  in 
war.  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  feature,  and  now.bnt  recapitulate  the  following 
quotations:  Durdn  (Cap.  XIX.  pp.  172  and  173).  Also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXIX.  p. 45, 
Cap.  XL,  pp.  &4  and  65,  Cap.  LXII,  p.  101,  Cap.  LXVI,  pp.  110,  111,  Cap.  LXX,  p.  119), 
etc.,  etc. 

^^  Bernal  Diez  de  Ca»tiUo  (Cap.  XCI.  p.  87,  Vedia  II) :  "Acu^rdome  que  era  en  aqnet 
tieinpo  su  mayordomo  mayor  un  grnn  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por  nombre  Tapia,  j 
tenia  cuenla  do  todas  las  i-eutas  que  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  sus  libroa  hechos  de 
8u  papel,  que  se  dice  amatl,  y  tenia  destos  libros  una  gran  casa  dellos." 

***  There  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  rqtudity  of  rank,  though  the  duties  were  some- 
what different.  **  Codice  Ramirez,"  (p.  6«) :  "  Concluidas  Ins  obsequiaa,  el  capitan  gen- 
eral Tlacaellel  que  todavia  era  Tivo,Juntd  lo8  del  con  sejo  supremo  Estos  Juntos 

....  trataron  de  elegir  nuevo  Rey,  y  todos  se  encaniinaban  al  vAleroso  Tlacaellel,  el 
qual  como  otnis  veccK,  nunca  quizo  ndmitir  el  Reyuo.  dando  |M>r  nizon  que  mis  Atil 
era  a  la  Republica  que  hubiese  Key  y  ooadhitor  que  le  ayudasse  nomo  era  61,  y  no  solo 

el  Rey Pero  no  por  er>to  dejaba  de  tener  tanta  y  mns  autoridad  que  el  rolaiDO 

Rey,  porque  le  respetaban  y  honralian.  Servian  y  tributaban  como  ft  Rey.  y  coo  mas 
temor.  porque  no  se  hacia  en  to<lo  el  Reyno  mas  que  lo  que  61  mandaba.  Y  aa»i  usaba 
tiara  y  insigniaft  de  Rey.  saliendo  con  ellas  todae  las  veces  que  el  mismo  Rey  las  sa* 
caba.*'  (P.  U7).  when  the  old  ZihuacoatI  died,  hi.**  successor  was  elected :  **oon  tndas 
las  preeminencias  que  su  padre  tenia.**  The  **  Fragmento  Xo.  I  *'  ('*  Noiicina  retaHmM 
al  Reinado  de  Moteeuzuma  J Ihuicamina**)  is  very  positive  also,  ahnoet  always 
mentioning  both  officers  together.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  S15):  *'Ordendee  que 
solo  el  rey  y  su  coadjutor  Tlacaellel  pudiese  traer  ^apatos  en  la  ea^a  Real  y  qoe 
ningun  grande  entrase  cal^ndo  en  palacio,  so  pena  de  la  vida,  y  solo  ello*  pudiesen 
traer  ^apatos  por  la  ciudad,  y  ningun  otro  ....";  (Cap.  XXXIl,  p.  S5ft):  **T]acaellel 
re»pondi6:  qu6  mas  honra  puedo  yo  tener  que  la  que  basta  aqui  i  tenklo?  qa6  naa 
sefiorlo  puedo  tener  del  que  tengo  y  e  tenido?  pues  ningnna  cosa  los  rcyes  pa»ados  an 
hecho  sin  mi  parecer  y  consejo  en  todos  los  negoclos  civiles  y  oiiminales  .  .  ."  ;  (Cap* 
LXf ,  p.  8*20),  the  speech  of  Tlacacllel  there  reported  is  rather  too  lengthy  to  copy.  lu 
substance  is  contained  In  the  closing  wonis :  **  lueyo  rey  soy  y  por  tal  roe  anels  tenido; 
pues  qn6  mas  rey  quereis  que  sea  ?  y  asi  como  asi  tengo  de  tener  el  mlsno  oflcio  y 
exercicio,  hasta  que  me  muera  ....  Sosegaos,  hijos  mios,  y  hnce  ml  volnntad,  que  ya 
yo  soy  rey,  y  rey  me  ser^  hasta  que  muera;  .  .  .'*  (Cap.  XLIV,  p.  S57):  **el  viejo 
TIacaellel,  ft  la  raesroa  manera,  al  qnal,  dice  esta  ystorla,  rei^petanan  eomo  ft  rey;** 
(Cap.  XLVIII.  p.  381) :  "el  nombre  de  Ciuacoatl,  que  el  padi-e  tenia,  el  qual  era  dilado 
de  mucha  grande^a  eredado  de  los  dioses ;  y  asi  desde  aqnel  dia  le  llamanavan  Tlil- 
potonqui  Ciualcoati,  que  era  sobre  nombre  diaino."    T^etozomoe  (**  Cr&mtea,'*  Cap. 
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to  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  both  officers,  and  merely 
advert,  here,  to  the  fact,  that,  since  the  latter  has  commonly  been 
called  a  monarch,  the  designations  of  ^^  coadjutor  to  the  King," 
*^  second-King,"  previously  quoted,  are  explained,  though  not 
justified.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  title  of  ^^  vicc-roy," 
or  ^*  royal  lieutenant." 

Finally,  the  ^^  Cihuacohuatl "  was  ex-officio  commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  Mexicans  proper,  whenever  his  colleague  directed  the  entire 
confeilerate  force.*^    If,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  then  the 

XXXni .  p.  fm) :  "  De  In  mnnera  qne  fu^  veittido  y  adomado  Mocteznma.  lo  Aieron  tain* 
bien  Zihuacoatl  y  Tlacaeleltxin ;  "  (Cap.  XXXVI.  p.  58) :  '^  pues  solos  dos  eran  loa  que 
havian  de  tener  caUee,  que  eran  Moctezunia,  Zihuacoatl  y  Tlacaeleltzin,  como  segunda 
persona  del  rey.  porque  se  entendi^se  havian  <le  ser  temidos  de  todos  los  grandes  del 
imperlo; "  (Cap.  XL,  p.  66),  Speech  of  Tlacaellel :  "  tocanfce  &  lo  que  tratais  del  senorio, 

yo  siempre  lo  he  tenido  y  tengOt porque  yo  como  segunda  persona  que  siempre 

till  del  rey  y  de  los  reyes  puHadoH,  etc/'  Further  quotations  ft'oni  this  author  would 
become  too  numerous,  consequently  too  bulky.  Besides  these  sources,  to  which  should 
be  added  JoM^th  de  Aootta  ("  HUti  nat:  y  moral"  Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XVII.  p.  494,  Cap.  XVIII, 
p.  495),  we  find  Hignlflcant  testimony  in  two  authors  who  certainly  did  not  gather  their 
information  at  the  source,  from  which  the  above  series  or  authors  obtained  theirs.  I 
refer  to  Juan  de  Torquemada  (**  Monarchia  Indiana"  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  852) : 
'*Aqui  parece  lo  mismo,  que  reserrando  el  Rei  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoridad  Real,  le 
hace  su  *gnal  en  la  Judicatnra."  Vetancurt  (*'  Teatro  Mexicano"  Parte  Ila,  Tratado 
ir,  cap.  I,  p.  869):  "  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad  qne  le  daba,  que  reservando  el  rey 
en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  eo  la  Jadicatura  igual.^'  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  both 
chiefs  wore  the  same  characteristic  ornaments  and  dress,  see  Durdn  (L4mina  8a  to 
Cap.  XXIII  of  Trat.  I*),  also  '^  Codex  Teller iano-RemenHe;*  comparing  it  with  the  head- 
dress of  the  leading  figure  of  the  sculptures  on  the  rim  of  Uie  cylinder  known  as  the 
**  stone  of  sacrifice,"  in  the  Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico. 

^'»^'*Codic€  Ramirez'^  (pp.  59,  60,  61,  62  and  63),  treating  of  the  '* cnpitan-general 
Tlacaellel:*'  haziendo  hazanas  dignns  de  gran  memoria  por  medio  de  su  general 
Tlacaellel."  The  war  against  Chalco  was  waged  by  the  Mexicans  and  their  confeder- 
ates, therefore  we  read  (p.  4):  "Y  asi  Aid  que  acudiendo  esto  Rey  en  personas  &  la 
giierra."  (P.  67)  his  office  was :  "  de  capitan-general  y  segundo  de  su  corte.  .  .  Durdn 
(Cap.  XVII.  pp.  147  and  148).  war  agninst  Chalco,  when  both  chiefs  went  along.  (Cap. 
XVIII.  p.  158),  foray  against  Tepeaca.  both  chieftains  in  the  field,  as  both  Mexicans  and 
confederates  participated.  (Cap.  XIX).  against  the  Huaxteca.  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  189): 
*' Tlacaellel,  prlncipe  de  la  uiilicia,"  in  the  raid  against  Coayxtlahuacan.  In  place  of 
Tlacaellel,  "*  era  ya  viejo  y  que  no  podria  ya  ir  4  guerra  tan  apartada,"  Cuauhnochtli 
commanded  the  Mexicans.  The  mo9t  explicit  and  positive  author  of  all  is  Tezozomoc 
{**Cr6nica  Mexicano,^  Cap.  XIX,  p.  32,  Cap.  XXI,  p.  32):  "Zihuacoatl  TIacaeleltzin 
general  y  oydor." —  " y  su  presidente  y  capltan-general  Zihuacoatl  Tlncatleltzin.^  In 
regard  to  the  protracteil  hostilities  against  the  tribe  of  Chalco,  it  is  stated  that  the 
*'Cihuacohuatl''  alone  commanded  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  34);  but  it  follows  from  p.  35,  that 
alter  the  first  bloody  though  indecisive  fight,  the  allies  were  called  upon  for  assis- 
tance, although  Tezozomoc  says  it  was  only  a  delegation  to  insure  their  quiet.  This 
explains  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the  two  preceding  authors.  In  (Cap.  XXIV, 
p.  37),  he  acknowledges  that  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina  went  along,  together  with  Cihua* 
cohuatl.  The  fact,  that  the  conquest  of  Chalco  was  made  by  the  Mexicans,  with 
the  assiatance  of  allies,  is  conceded  by  other  authors.  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XLIV  and  L).  Ortega  ("Apcndice"  to  Veytia,  Cap.  HI,  pp.  240-243).  Therefore  the 
Cihuacohuatl  commanded  the  Mexicans.  In  the  foray  against  Tepeaca  and  Tecania- 
chalco,  the  confederate  forces  sallied  out,  (Cap.  XVII):  "cada  uno  con  su  capitan  y 
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latter  led  the  Mexicans  in  person,  or  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them  might  take  the  command.^*^  During  the  last  days  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  when  warriors  from  different  tribes,  together 
with  the  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  crowded  into 
the  invested  pueblo,  the  so-called  "  King  of  Mexico  "  appeared  as 
the  confcflerate  commander,  while  the  "  snake- woman "  only 
wielded  the  authority  and  performed  the  duties  of  ^^  captain- 
general  "  of  the  Mexican  contingent.^* 

All  these  different  attributes  may  be  united  in  the  functions  of 
one  office,  namely :  that  of  head-chief  of  the  tribe.  As  such,  we 
must  consider  the  *'*'  Cilniacohuatl,"  and  as  such  was  he  recognized 
by  Cortes  when  in  1521,  he  created  the  last  "snake-woman" 
"  governor "  of  the  remnants  of  the  Mexican  tribe  and  of  the 
so-called  Indian  wards  within  which  they  "were"  subsequently 
settled. »5 

We  have  seen  that  the  "  snake-woman "  was  the  colleague,  or 
associate  in  matters  of  tribal  importance,  of  another  officer,  who  had 
originally  filled  his  place,  but  whose  sphere  of  action  had  been  so 
much  extended  through  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  that  a 
colleague  became  needed  in  tribal  affairs.  This  officer,  commonly 
entitled  "  King  of  Mexico,"  sometimes  even  "  Emperor  of  Anahuac/^ 

was  the  "chief  of  men,"  " Tlaca-tecuhtli ".«« 

oapltanes  sefialadoB,'*  and  both  war-chlefs  of  Blexico  were  present  and  In  the  field 
(p.  41).  Not  to  inci-eane  the  volume  of  quotations  beyond  measure,  I  shall  simply  add 
that,  as  the  ClhuacohuatI  grew  older  and  could  not  well  go  to  war,  other  captains  took 
his  place.    These  captains  I  will  refer  to  hereafter.    Acotta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIII). 

***  Evidence  to  that  effect  Is  found  in  Durdn  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  189),  and  especially  In 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVIII.  p.  78) :  **  Cnnuhnochtli,  capitan  general.'*  (Cap.  LXXI,  LXXII 
and  XCI.  pp.  160  and  161.  etc.,  etc.).  This  explains  why  the  title  of  chief-commander  of 
the  Mexicans  is  so  variously  stated.  See  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  CUtvigero  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XXI,  p.  494,  etc.).  These  chiefs  were,  In  this  instance,  tempornrily  appointed, 
since  it  was  not  the  creation  of  an  office,  but  simply  a  delegation  of  power  for  a  certain 
special  purpose.  When  tlie  foray  was  over,  the  charge  ceased  to  exist,  the  war-chief 
returning  to  his  original  rank. 

"*  Cortis  (**  Carta  Ttrcera,"  Yedia  I,  p.  «>):  E  dende  a  poco  volvid  con  ellos  uno 
de  los  mas  principales  de  todosaquellos  que  se  llamabaCiguacoacin.  y  era  el  capitan  y 
gobemador  de  todos  ellos,  6  por  su  consejo  se  seguian  todas  las  cosas  de  gucrra.** 
This  fact  Is  generally  accepted,  and  needs  no  further  proof. 

s»  Cort^  (**  Carta  Quarta,'*  Vedia  I,  p.  110).  PetUion  to  Ckarlet  T,  by  f<mr  TntUan 
chie/§  of  Mexico^  June  18,  1632,  in  '*  Cruautds  horribles  de»  Conquerani*  eapagnolt,*^  of 
Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  Ist  Series  (Appendix,  pp.  205,  206  and  209):  '^Moi,  don  Her- 
nando de  Tapia,  Je  suis  feu  de  Tapia,  et  ancien  Tucoteclo,  gouvemenr  de  Bfexico,  sous 
le  marquis  del  Vulle.*'  Herrrra  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  122  and  123).  iSem^l 
Ditz  de  CtntUlo  (Cap.  CLVII,  Vedia  II.  pp.  19S  and  199).  teazbalceia  in  CervdnteMSalamr 
("  Tre$  Difilogos,"  Introd.  to  '2d  Dialogue,  pp.  75  and  7C). 

*>*  I  have  used  this  title,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  among  recent  writer*,  in  **Ari  of 
War,**  (p.  123).    Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII.  p.  145).    Ramirtz  de  JF^enUal  {**  ZMttr, 
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In  the  year  1375,  according  to  the  Mendoza  Codex,  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  was  elected  by  popular  vote.^*^  From 
that  time  on,  the  office  remained  strictly  elective  and  non-hereditar}', 
in  so  far  as,  like  the  chief  officers  of  the  calpuHi,  the  descendants 
of  the  former  incumbent  were  preferred  to  succeed  him  ;  provided 
they  were  undoubtedly  competent.*^     But  no  rule  of  succession 

etc.**  In  Ut  RecueU  of  Ternanx-Compane,  p.  247).  Codex  Afendoza  (Plate  XVI] I): 
'*TlacatecUi  jcobemador  "  also  the  "Declaracion  de  la  flyiirndo/'  Sakagun  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XX,  pp.  VW  and  138).  This  very  remarkHhIe  chapter  deserveH  to  be  clogely  studied, 
since  it  embodies  the  principles  upon'which  the  aliorigines  of  Mexico  filled  their  offices, 
and  the  bases  of  their  mode  of  goTernment.  It  would  be  too  long  to  attempt  a  ftiU 
analysis  of  it,  and  anything  short  of  a  careful  study  would  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  its  importance.  I  merely  refer  to  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan in  rcganl  to  the  title  under  consideration :  '*  porque  ya  esta  en  la  dignidad  y 
estrado,  y  tiene  ya  el  principal  lugardonde  Ic  pusonuestro  senor?  ya  le  llaman  por 
estos  nombrea  tecatlato,  tlncatecutli,  por  estos  nombresle  nombran  todos  los  populares 
....'*  This  passage  and  the  succeeding'one :  **  y  alguno  de  estos  tornado  de  la  reptib- 
lica  por  rey  y  senor,*'  clearly  indicate  that  the  title  is  that  of  the  so-called  "King" 
or '- chief  of  men ; '*  (p.  138);  however,  he  mentions  the  *' tlacatecutli "  asoneof  "dos 
senadores  para  lo  que  toca  al  regimiento  del  pueblo.'*  There  is  an  evident  eontrndic- 
tion  here,  which  Is  very  similar  to  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  two  sections 
of  the  council,  in  a  former  note. 

s«7  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  II).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  U8).  In  regard  to 
this  Chronology,  compare  the  late  and  highly  valuable  work  of  Don  M»  Oroxco  y  BerrOf 
(**  Qfeada  $obre  la  Cronoloffia  Mexicana  '*  in  the  **  Bibtioteca  Mexicaiui** — an  Introduction 
to  a  reprint  of  Tezozomoc).  The  lenme<l  author  has  brought  to  lijrht  m>iny  highly  val- 
uable facts.  That "  Acamapichtli "  or  '*  Handful  of  Reeds  "  was  eUcted^  is  abundantly 
proven  by  many  authorities,  so  that  detailed  quotations  are  useless. 

**«  The  fullest  reiiort  is  contained  in  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318) :  *'  Cuando 
moria  el  senor  o  rey  para  elagir  otro,  Juntdbanse  los  senadores  que  Uamaban  tecntlat- 
oque,  y  tambion  los  viejos  del  pueblo  que  llamaban  achcacauhti.  y  tambien  los  capitanea 
soldados  viejos  de  la  guerra  que  llamaban  lauequioaques  (should  be  lau-Tequioaqnes), 
y  otros  capitanes  que  eran  principales  en  las  cosas  de  la  guerra,  y  tambien  los  Sitrapas 
que  llamaban  Tlenaniacazqiies  o  papaoaque:  todos  estos  se  Junbiban  en  las  casas 
reales,  y  alli  deliberabnn  y  determinaban  quien  hnbia  de  ser  senor,  y  escogian  nno  de 
los  mas  nobles  de  la  lin^  de  los  senores  antepasados,  que  fuese  hombre  valiente  y 
ejercitado  en  las  cosas  de  guerra,  osado,  animoso,  y  que  no  supiese  beber  vino :  quo 
fkiese  prudente  y  siblo,  y  que  fuese  criado  en  el  Calmecac :  que  supiese  blen  hablar,  y 
fuese  entendido,  reoatado  y  animoso,  y  cuando  todos  6  los  mns  concuman  en  uno, 
luego  le  uombrabun  por  svnor.  No  se  hacia  esta  eleccion  por  escrutliiio  6  por  votos, 
sino  todos  juntos  conflriendo  los  unos  con  los  otros.  venian  k  concertarse  en  uno.*'  To 
this  sliould  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  same  author  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX,  pp.  i:W-13»). 
Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  10:i):  '*y  es  de  satier  que  no  ponian  hi  jo  del  que  elexlan  por  rey,  6 
del  que  moria,  porque  como  ya  tengo  dicho,  uunca  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  her- 
encia.  los  ditados  ni  los  seiiurios,  siiio  por  election ;  y  asi,  agora  fuese  hijo,  agora  fuese 
hermano,  agora  primo,  como  fuese  eleto  por  el  rey  y  por  los  de  su  con^eJo  ))ara  aqnel 
ditado,  le  era  dado,  bastaua  ser  de  aquella  liiignia  y  pariente  cercano;  y  asi  iban 
siempre  los  hijos  y  los  liermanos  hereiiandolo,  poco  4  poco,  si  no  esta  vez,  la  otra,  <S  si 
no  la  otra,  y  at>i  nunca  salia  do  aquella  generacion  aquel  ditado  y  sciiorio,  eligi^ndolos 
poco  ft  i>oco.**  (Cap.  LXI V,  p.  408) :  "  porque  en  aquel  tiempo  heredabanse  los  liermanos 
hyos  del  rey  unos  i  otros,  aunquc  de  lo  que  desta  hystoria  e  notado,  nl  auia  herencia 
ni  sncosion,  sino  solos  aquellos  que  los  electores  escogian,  como  fViese  hijo  6  hermano 
del  que  moria,  6  sobrino  6  primo,  en  segundo  grado,  y  este  drden  me  parece  que  llevan 
en  toflas  sus  electionos,  y  asi  cree  que  muchos  de  los  que  claman  y  piden  venilles  por 
herencia  los  senores,  porque  en  su  infldelidad  sus  padres  fueron  reyes  y  senores. 
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limited  the  choice  to  a  family,  perhaps  not  even  to  a  kin.^^  Like 
every  other  office  it  had  to  be  deserved,^^  and  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  birth  or  through  craft  ;23i  neither  could  it  be  transmitted 
through  inheritance. *'2. 

The  history  of  this  office  may  be  divided  into  two  periods ;  the 
first,  closing  with  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  second,  beginning  at  that 
time,  and  lasting  until  the  final  abrogation  of  the  office  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1521.^3  During  the  former  period  the  "chief  of 
men"  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  the  executive  chieftain 

entiendo  no  piden  Jnstlcia,  porqiie  en  an  ley  antlgua  mas  eran  electiones,  en  todo  g^nero 
de  senorcB,  que  no  herenclas  nl  sucesioneM.'*  The  Author  of  the  above  was  a  native 
Mexican,  and  knew  the  customs  of  his  people.  **  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  58):  '^porqne 
como  qneda  referido,  nunca  heredaron  los  hijos  de  los  Reyes  en  los  senorios,  sino  por 
eleccion  dabun  el  Reyno  k  udo  destos  qnatro  priucipes,  a  los  quales  tampoco  heredaban 
BUS  hiJos  en  estos  ditados  y  cargos;  sino  que  muerto  nno  escogian  otro  en  sn  Uigar  al 
que  les  parescia.  y  con  ente  roodo  siempre  tuTo  este  Revno  may  suflcientes  hombres  en 
BUS  Repiiblicas,  porque  elegian  los  mas  valerosos."  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  LXXXII,  pp.  142 
and  143),  confimiing  the  mode  of  election  as  repoiled  by  Sahagun.  Zurlta  (**  Rapport^ 
etc.,"  p.  U) :  '*  Ainsi,  ils  pr^feraient  laisser  apres  eux  un  successeur  qui  Ait  capable  de 
bien  gouverner,  pliitdt  que  d'abandonner  cette  charge  ft  leurs  fils,  ft  leurs  petit^-llls  on 
ft  leurs  lieutenants,  commc  le  fit  Alexandra  le  Grand.*'  Mendieia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII, 
pp.  153  and  154).  Torquemuda  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358) :  '*  Conlleso  de  la  Republica 
Mexicana  esta  manora  de  sucesion,  y  que  se  elegian  ulgnnaB  veces,  sin  diferencias, 
notando  solamente  las  qualidades  de  las  personas.  y  de  estos  fiie  Jtzcohuatl,  valeroso 
Rei  Mexicano,  que  por  el  valor  de  su  perHona,  y  la  grande^a  de  su  aninio,  no  se  ad- 
yirstid.  nl  reparb  para  eligirle,  en  que  era  Hijo  de  una  Bsclava;  pero  no  es  raara villa, 
que  el  bien  publico,  preflera  al  particular."  I  forbear  quoting  the  tales  about  the  elec* 
tion  of  sundry  Mexican  chiefs,  as  related  by  the  above  and  other  authors. 

*»  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VI.  p.  463),  has  distinctly  foi-mulated  the  idea:  **  that  the 
crown  should  always  remain  in  the  house  of  Acamapitziii.*'  Enough  has  been  saitl 
about  the  Mexican  family  to  dispel  the  notions  of  an  "Indian  dynasty"  In  Mexico. 
At  best,  a  succession  or  perpetuation  of  the  office  in  a  certain  Ktn  or  catpu!U,  might  be 
conceded.  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  1(^),  Cotfice  Ramirez,  (p.  58),  and  ZurUa  (p.  14),  make 
even  this  somewhat  doubtful ;  so  does  the  election  of  Itzcohuati,  om  conceived  by  TorquC' 
mada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  368).  The  origin  of  *•  Flinty  Snake  »*  is,  however,  re- 
ported  in  too  many  different  ways  to  Justify  any  conclusion  based  on  it.  Tiie  fact,  that 
one  of  the  four  le;iding  war-captains  should  become  **  chief  of  men,"  militutes  against 
descent  of  office  in  a  cei-tain  kin.  See  also  Joarph  de  Acotta  ("  Hiit.  nai.  y  moral  de  loi 
Jndiaa»  Lib.  VI,  cap.  24,  pp.  439  and  440). 

*so  Sahtiffun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX;  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX).    Aconta  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  84). 

^^La9  CasoM  {;*  Hi*t.  apologitica"  quoted  on  p.  124  of  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Kingi^bor- 
ough's  collection):  "Quando  algiin  seiior  moria  y  dexnva  muchos  hljos,  si  algtino  se 
alzava  en  palucio  y  se  queria  preferir  a  los  otros,  aunque  Aiese  el  mayor,  no  lo  con- 
Bentia  el  Seiior  ft  quien  pertenecia  la  conflrmacion,  y  menos  el  pueblo.  Antes  dexavan 
pasar  un  ano,  6  mas  de  otro,  en  el  qual  consideravan  bien  qunl  era  mejor  parn  regir 
6  gobernar  el  estado,  y  nquel  peimnnecld  por  seiior."  Zurita  (*'  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  18 
and  19).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  358  and  359).  Further  quotations 
would  be  useless. 

***In  addition  to  the  authoiities  named  In  note  2-28, 1  refer  to  Ctor^ero  (Lib.  TII, 
cap.  VI,  p.  4fK)),  with  the  i-estdction  mentioned  in  note  229.  '*2>e  Vordre  de  SuccetiUm, 
etc."  cut  Recveil  of  Ternaux-Compant,  p.  228). 

^*  Zurita  (**  Rnpport,  etc.,"  p.  89).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  I,  p.  278).  The  death 
of  Cuauhtemotzin  put  an  end  to  the  office  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  although  It  had 
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of  the  tribe,  nnd  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  that  time  embracing 
those  of  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  have  been  stated  by  us  already. 
The  confederation  had  so  far  wrought  a  change  that  he  became 
''general"  of  its  allied  warriors,^34  f^J^^\  consequently  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  extra-tribal  officer  residing  at  Tenuclititlan,  Mexico, 
because  the  military  supremacy  was  vested  in  that  tribe.  We 
have  previously  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  '*  chief  of  men  " 
upon  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  as  a 
monarch,  even  a  despot.  II  is  office  and  its  attributes  have  been 
the  mainstays  of  tlie  notion  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  pre- 
vailed in  aboriginal  Mexico,  in  so  far  as  its  people  were  ruled 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  despotisms. 

Not  only  was  this  pretended  monarch  strictly  elective,  but  he 
could  also  be  deposed  for  misdemeanor.^*  "  Wralhy  chief"  the 
younger,  better  known  as  the  last  Montezuma,  was  removed  from 
office  and  his  successor  elected  before  that  ill«starred  chieftain's 
violent  death. ^® 

been  fomiAlly  abrojcAted  by  the  capture  of  thnt  chieftnin,  to  whom  no  snccessor 
was  appointed  hy  the  whites. 

^u**  Tenure  of  lands**  (p.  417).  IztWxochitl  {**  Hiatoire  den  ChichimtqueH,"  Cap. 
XXXI I,  p.  219).  claims  for  his  Tezciican  chier  the  military  comm;iii<l.  In  tlie  siiape  of  an 
**  imperial  "  title :  **  He  of  Tezcnco  was  greeted  by  the  title  of  Aciilhiia  Teculitli,  as  also 
by  that  of  ChichimecathToc.nhtIi  which  his  ancet^tors  carried,  and  which  was  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  empii-e"  I  believe  this  claim  was  disposed  of  in  *'  Tenure  of 
Lnnd§**  (p.  394,  notes  9  and  10).  See  also  Vetancurt  (Part  lln.  Trnt.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
2!il; : "'  y  remataron  la  flesta  quedando  Izcoliuali  por  rey  supremo  del  imperio  tepaueca, 
por  ser  pnmero  que  Netzahnalcoyotl."  See  also  the  tacit  acl(nowledgmvnts  by 
JxtUlxochUl  ('•  Hist:  des  Chichimtque»»  Cap.  XXX VIII,  LXXIV,  LXXV). 

*M  Vetancurt  (••  Tealro  Mexicauo**  Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  485) :  '•  Otras  muchas 
loyes  extravagantcs  que  con  el  instinto  natural,  con  maduro  conspjo  conflrmaron  y 
que  inviolablemente  gtiardaban.  tenian  los  Mexicanos  y  los  de  tiuatimaia,  como  el  de 
deponer  al  r(*y  con  Junta  y  consejo  de  la  nobleza. ' 

«*•  That "  wrathy  chief"  had  lost  all  his  authority  during  the  time  Cortes  went  against 
Narvaez,  is  clearly  stated  in  ■*  Carta  Segundti**  (Veflia  I,  pp.  41  nnd  42)  already,  lliough 
tite  fact  of  his  removal  from  office  is  not  noticed  by  the  Spanish  commander  himself. 
It  Is,  however,  mentioned  liy  Bemal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CXXVI.  p.  13-i). 
Montezuma  said  to  Olid  and  to  the  *'  Padre  de  la  Merced:  ^  "  Yo  tengo  creido  que  no 
aprovechar^  cosa  ninguna  para  qne  cese  la  guerra,  porque  ya  tienen  alzado  otix>  sefior 
...  ;'*  and  again  the  Mexicans  themselves  are  reported  as  answering  to  Montezuma: 
"  Hacdmosos  8Hl)er  que  ya  hemos  levantado  ft  un  vucstro  primo  por  sciior.*'  La»  Comum 
i,^*  Breuissimn  Relricion,"  p.  49;.  Alvarado:  "  Ponen  un  punal  a  los  pechos  al  preso 
Mnten9uma  que  be  pusiesse  k  los  corredores,  y  mandas^e,  que  los  Yndios  no  com> 
batiessen  la  casa,  ei  no  que  se  pusiesscn  en  pnz.  Ellos  no  curaron  eiitonces  de 
obedecelleen  nnda;  antes  platicauan  deelogirotro  Sefior,  y  capltan,  que  guia»se  sus 
batallas.''  Suhngun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXI.  pp.  28  and  29):  "Oidas  eslas  voces  por  los 
Mexicanos  y  TIaCilulcas,  coromengaron  entre  si  A  bravcar,  y  nialdecir  ft  Mocthezuma 
diciendo  que  dice  el  pnto  de  Mocihecumn  y  til  bellaco  con  ^1  ?  no  cesaremos  de  la 
guerra;  luego  comenzaron  i  dar  alarldos  y  a  tirnr  saetas  y  dardos  acia  donde  estaba 
el  qne  hablaba  Junto  con  Mochthecuznma."  This  was  beftire  Cortes  had  even  captureil 
MarvaeZfftnd  shows  that  at  that  time  tiie  "  chief  of  men  "  had  already  lost  all  authority. 
Codice  Bamirez  (p.  89).    When  the  other  chief  who  was  with  Montezuma  had  spoken : 
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Among  the  duties  of  the  ^^  chief  of  men/'  we  notice  first  that 
of  residence  at  tlie  *'  tecpan  *'  or  official  honse.^'^  Tliis  is  com- 
monly stated  to  be  a  royal  privilege,  whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
burthen,  as  it  simply  meant  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  head 
of  the  official  household  of  the  tribe.^^  The  formation  of  this 
household  we  have  elsewhere  described.^^  It  was  a  communal 
group,  consisting  of  the  hcad-war-chief  and  his  family,  together 
with  such  assistants  (and  their  families,  if  any),  as  were  required 
for  the  transaction  of  daily  busiuess.^^®  The  '*  tecpan  "  is  appro- 
priately called  :  "  house  of  the  communit}-,"  *'  cnsa  de  comunidad," 
by  Fray  Juan  de  Torque m ad a,^**^  and  its  residents  were  placed 
and  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tribal  hospitality,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  tribal  business  and  extra-tribal  relations. 
This  ^'official  family"  had  to  wait  upon  the  officers  and  chiefs  who 

"  an  animoso  cnpitan  llnmado  Qnauhtemoc  de  edad  de  dies  y  odio  anos  que  ya  le 
qiieriHii  elcgir  por  Rey  dtjo  en  alta^oi:"  "Qti^  es  lo  que  cHxe  este  bellaco  de  Mote- 
cueznma,  nuiger  de  loa  e^paiiolos,  que  tal  «e  puede  Itamar,  pnea  con  inlmo  mugeril  M 
eniii'gu  aelioH  de  pure  miedo  y  asegui'indonoa  noa  ba  puesto  todoa  en  este  trabi^o? 
No  le  qiierenios  obedecer  porqne  ya  no  es  nuestro  Rey,  y  como  k  tU  houibra  le  hemoa 
de  dnr  el  oastigo  y  pago."  Frogmento  No.  2  (XoticiaM  Rdativiii  d  la  Congu{»ta»**  etc., 
p.  143):  **y  ellos  !«•  deshonraron  y  Utiinaron  el  Cobanle."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV«  cap* 
LXVIII,  p.  4{i4):  "  soltd  i  nn  Hermann  de  Motecuhfitma,  Sefiur  de  Ixtapniapan,  y  loa 
Mcxicniiof*,  ni  liicleron  el  Mercado,  nl  le  dcxaroii  bulver  A  hi  I'rislon,  y  le  elUleron  por 
en  Caudillo"  (Id.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  Vetancurt  (••  Tealro:^  Parte  Ilia,  Trat.  I,  cap. 
XIV,  p.  125,  cap.  XV,  pp.  130.  Ml).  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  X,  cap.  VIII,  p.  8G4).  U  ia 
very  intciestiiig  to  notice  that  Torquemada  and  Herrera  tide  identically  the  same 
words.    Their  versions  are  the  fuUest. 

«"  Tenure  of  Landn  (pp.  4(M)  and  410).  DurAn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214) :  "  V  ael.  lo  prt- 
mero  que  se  ordend,  fu^  que  los  reyea  nunca  saliesen  en  pikblico,  etc.,  etc.**  It  Is 
Bcureely  necet^sary  to  prove  this  at  any  length,  by  quotations. 

3S8  Tenure  of  Land*  (p.  409).  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  l:{8):  **  Etna 
Tributos  erau  para  el  bien  publico,  para  las  Uuerran,  para  pagar  &  los  (sOvernadore^ ,  i 
Mini^tros  de  Justicia,  i  Capituics,  pnrque  toda  esta  Gcnte  comia,  de  ordiuario,  en  el 
Palacio  del  Rfy,  adoude  cada  uno  tenia  8U  a^iento.  i  lugar  conoeido,  aeguu  9U  oflcio, 
i  Calidad,  .  .  ."  Sahayun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIII,  p.  301) :  **  Y  dcspues  que  habla  comido 
el  (tenor,  niand:tb:i  a  n\\^  pages,  6  servldores,  que  die^en  de  comer  i  (odoa  los  seiinres  y 
euibajadnres  quo  habian  venido  de  al^uuos  pueblos,  y  tambicn  daban  de  comer  A  los 
queguard:il)au  cl  pjl.tuio.  Tauibieu  daban  de  comer  A  los  quecriaban  los  nianr^boa 
que  KC  llauian  telpuchtlatos  y  &  los  SAtrapas  de  los  idolos.  Aslmismo  daban  do  comer 
a  lo!4  r,«niore»,  A  los  pages,  A  todos  los  dvl  palacio,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .'*  T^zozomoe  (Cap. 
LXXXII,  p.  1(4).    The  hitter  is  very  positive,  mentioning  it  as  a  duty. 

9»o  Tenure  of  lAindi  (pp.  400  and  410). 

340 The  information  on  this  point  goes  liack  to  CorUt  ('*  Carta  Segunda,**  Vedia  I, 
p.  3A):  **La  manera  de  8u  scrvicio  era  que  todos  los  dins  luego  en  amanecleudo  eran 
en  su  caf^a  de  seiwientoK  senores  y  tiersonas  peri»onale4,  los  cualos  se  sentaban,  y  oti-oa 
audabau  por  Unas  f«alas  y  corredores  que  habian  en  la  diolia  casa,  etc.,  etc."  The  other 
eye-witnesses  are  hardly  as  positive.  The  exaggerated  repoits  of  Oriedo  (Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLVl.  p.  603),  Toripiem-ula  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXV.  p.  2fl«),  Vetancttrt 
(••  Ttafro:'  Parte  lla.  Trat.  I*,  cap.  XXIH,  pp.  856.  .1ft7,  etc.),  Herrera  (D«c.  II,  lib.  Vll, 
cap.  IX,  pp.  1(3,  IM)  and  others,  simply  prove  that  the  ''tecpan'*  was  permanently 
occupied  by  a  numerous  household,  nf  which  the  **  chief  of  men  '*  was  the  bead. 

««>  '•  Monurquia  Indiana**  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  48). 
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daily  transacted  affairs  at  the  ^^  tecpan,"  to  carry  their  victuals 
to  the  halls  in  which  their  sessions  were  held  and  also  to  wait  npon 
the  foreign  official  guests  (often  enemies)  who  were  received  in 
separate,  even  secluded,  quarters.^^^    But  their  main  duty  con- 

Mi  Sakngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII.  p,  .101,  as  copied  in  note  838).  Zurita  (•'  Rapport,"* 
etc..  p.  90):  **  II J  afait  dana  lei»  palais  dos  soiiveraina  des  appartemeota  vastea,  dlev^s 
de  eept  A  hnit  mHrche«  comme  noa  entre-sol,  et  dei'tin^s  A  la  residence  des  Jtigefl.*'  (P. 
100) :  **  De  bonne  henre  on  appoitnit  an  paiain  mSme  les  repas  des  magistrate.''  This 
would  imply  tliat  the  food  was  brought  to  the  **  tecpan "  from  the  pi  ices  where  the 
memlters  of  the  council  (''t(>cutl.itoca'*)  actually  resided.  This  is  po»itircIy  contra* 
dieted  by  Texoxomoc  C*  CrdnicaJ  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  114),  who  makes  it  one  of  the  duties 
of  tbe  "chief  of  men."  '*con  lo8  viejos  y  viej?is  mucho  amor,  dindoled  para  el  sn^tento 
hnmano:  regnlados  los  prlncipnles,  teni^ndolus  en  mucho,  y  diiuiuleH  la  honra  que 
merecen :  Uamnrles  cada  dia  al  palacio  que  com&n  con  vos,  ganindoles  Ins  voluntades, 
que  con  ellos  estA  el  f^ostener  el  imperlo,  buenos  con^egeros,  buenos  nmigos,  que  por 
dlos  OS  es  dado  el  a»iento,  silla,  eetradoti,  honra,  seuorio.  mando  y  ser.'*  Such  an 
extensive  meal  of  the  trilial  ofttcers  is  also  intimated  by  the  same  author  as  having 
been  customary  with  the  XochimilcaA,— a  tribe  well  known  as  being  closely  allied  to 
the  Mexicans,— where  he  sayn  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  26  and  2(>):  ••  Las  Lidtas  mugcrcs  do  las 
Xochiniilcas,  lavando  may  bien  el  itzoahuitl,  tecuitlntl,  y  otras  cosiis  salidas  de  la 
liiguna,  y  lavado,  y  limpinmente  lleuindolo  al  p:ilacio  do  Tecpan  para  que  le  comiescn 
los  principales,  y  comenzindolo  A  comer  cstava  muy  sabrosn,  y  pmoiguiendo  en  su 
comidn,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .''  Zurita  ("  Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  49),  speaking  of  certain  chiefs, 
says:  *'Outi-e  ces  avnntageH,  le  souverain  supreme  payait  nne  solde  A  ces  citefs,  et 
leurfaisait  d^livrer  des  rations.  Ceuxcl  se  tenaient  continueIii*ment  danfl  son  palais 
pour  former  sa  cour."  It  is  to  these  **  chierft,"  which  were  none  other  than  the  members 
ot  the  council,  that  Gomnra  (Vedia  I.  p.  342)  refers,  copying  CortiM  ("  Carta  Se- 
ffuudtt"  Vedia  I.  p.  35),  wliu  adds,  however:  '  £  al  tlempo  que  trainn  dc  comer  si 
dicho  Muteczuma.  asimismo  lo  truian  A  todos  aquellos  senwrco  Liu  cuniplidnmeuiu 
cuanto  A  su  persona,  y  tambien  &  lo<<  servidores  y  gentes  destos  les  daban  bus  raciones. 
Ilabia  cotidianamenie  la  dispensa  y  botilleria  abieian  para  todos  aquellos  que  quiHie^en 
comer  y  beber.*'  The  cliaplain  has  added  to  Cort^b'  relation  some  items  tending  to 
increase  or  enhance  the  importance  of  the  meals,  whereas  he  has  supprc.-<sed  the 
above,  very  importnnt,  passage.  Compare  Vedia:  (Tom  I.  p.  34.5).  Ui^  stitcnients 
agree  far  better  with  those  of  Bemal  IHez  C*  HUt.  verd.'*  Vedia  II,  onp.  XCI,  pp.  80 
and  87).  The  fact  of  the  'M*fficiMl  liuneiehoid"  being  entrusted  witli  the  dinpen^ntion 
of  tribal  hoopitaiity  is  therefore  certain.  The  members  of  the  council  ate  there  also, 
as  proven  by  Zurita  (p.M5),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  301).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVIII,  p.  l:U) :  "  traianles  algo  temprano  lacomidu  de  palacio,"  and  it  is  implied 
by  Tvrquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV.  p.  3.^2):  "Estos  Juecert  oian  de  oi'dinario,  en 

especial  de  causas  criminales,  todos  lus  Dias  A  manana.  y  taide, a^i^tian  en 

sus  .S:ila>',  que  las  havia  en  la  ca(*a  del  Rei,  paiticularet*,  .  .  .  ."  Ho  U  even  very 
positive  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXV.  p.  21M]):  *'No  solo  tenia  este  Grande,  y  Magniflco  Empcra- 
dor  casas  muy  cumplidas,  y  SalaA,  y  Aposentos  grandionas,  para  su  Morada,  para  sus 
Consejos.  y  Seuores,  y  toda  la  demas  Gente,  que  llegaba  A  ser  digna  dc  su  ho.«pedage, 
y  recibimlento,  donde  como  su  mifma  Persona  Real  eran  t^ei  vidos,  y  ararlciados  .  .  ," 
also  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  L.  p.  45U).  He  aUo  oays  of  *'  Fasting  Wolf."  headchief  of  Tezcuco 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  LIII.  p.  107):  "  no  fn^  menos  en  el  gasto  de  f>u  Cas^a,  asi  para  h\\  Persona, 
como  para  hacer  Iloiipicio  ordinario  A  todos  los  que  Servian  en  ^u  Palncio,  y  otros 
muchos  Senures,  que  comian  en  su  Casa,  cada  Dia,  .  .  .**  Pttrus  Martyr  of  Anghiera 
(••  De  nouo  Orbe,"  etc.,  Dec.  Ill,  cap.  X,  pp.  2.31  and  282).  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap. 
XVI,  p.  482),  about  Tezcuco.  In  regard  to  Mexico  he  is  very  positive  (Lib.  V,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  304).  Further  quotations  are  ufreless.  I  t>hall  merely  refer  to  the  **  Codex  Mendoza  " 
(plate  LXX)  and.  for  the  sake  of  analogy  with  the  tribes  of  QQuiche-^tock  in  Guate- 
mala, to  the  "  Popol  TuA"  (p.  305):  ''Are  qui  cuchbal  quib  ri>oxib  eld  Dim«ha  u  bi 
cacmal,  chiri  cut  old  c'aqah-vi  o'uquiya ** 
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sisted  in  preparing  and  serving  every  day  an  extensive  meal,  of 
which  notoni}'  all  the  members  of  tlie  household,  several  hundreds 
in  number,  partook,  but  every  one  who,  either  on  business  or  as 
an  idler,  happened  to  be  on  or  about  the  premises.**'  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  '^ chief  of  men"  himself  to  open  this  rude  clannish 
feast,^^^  and  it  pertained  to  his  office  to  represent  the  hospitality 
and  dignity  of  the  tribe  on  such  occasions.     Hence  the  peculiar 

Thnt  the  delegates  fVom  foreign  tribes  were  qiiRilered  al  the  "  lecpan  **  is  plainly 
stated  by  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIX,  p.  .S08):  *'Habla  otra  sola  que  se  llnniaba 
Coacalli :  en  et*te  liigar  se  apofientaban  todos  los  sefioreR  forasteros,  que  eran  amlgos 

6  encmigos  del  sefior m  .  «.  Codice  Pamlre**^  (p.  75):  *' Vinieron  i  estna  flcstae 

hasta  los  propios  enemigos  de  los  Mexicanos.  como  eran  los  de  Michhnacan  y  los  de  la 
proviiiclH  de  Tlaxcala,  A  los  qiiales  hiao  aposcntar  el  Key  y  tratar  coroo  i  sn  nii$>ma 
persona,  y  hazerles  tan  ricos  mlradores  desde  donde  vlcssen  las  fiestas,  corao  loe 
buyoH;'*  Durdn  (Cap.  XL,  p.  317,  cap,  XLIII.  p.  347):  "Fasting  child**  oT  Tecctico 
^*apofrGnUiidulc  en  tin  liigar  que  ellos  llaman  Teccalli,  que  quiere  decir,  palaclo  Heal." 

**  Lnego  \\e^6  el  rey  de  Tacuba  con  todos  sus  prlncipales  y  sefiores A  quien  no 

roenoB  lionra  y  cortesfa  se  hizo  que  iil  de  Tezcuco,  poni^udole  en  el  niisnio  palaclo. 
Junto  k  Ne^aualpilli."  The  delegates  from  TIaxcallan,  Huc>xottinco.  and  Cholula  were: 
*'LlevHdo8  al  pnlacio  real,  donde  les  tenian  apai'ejado  un  retralmiento  ocnlto  y 
est;ondldo,"  and  "fueron  apo^entndos  en  el  misino  lugar'*  thopo  of  Mlchhuacan  and 
others  (pp.  .'iAO  and  351),  mIso  (Cap.  LI  V,  pp.  428  and  429,  and  LVIII,  p.  4fi0,  etc.).  These 
authors  are  also  fully  condrmed  iiy  Texozomoc  ("  Crdnieot^^  Cap.  LXIV.  pp.  106  and 
107;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  Ill;  cup.  LXXXVI,  p.  151),  JxtlUxochm  (**  HUtoire  dea  Chiekimi- 
qtiea,**  Cap.  XXXVI,  p. 'i54,  speaking  of  Tescnco).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  pp. 
634  and  535).  The  latter  distluguislies  between  tlie  *'CHlpixca"  and  "el  palacio," 
stating  thsit  delegates  were  quartered  at  the  former.  But  since  he  hlmi^elf  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XXIV.  p.  48)  calls  the  *'  terpan''  casa  del  conuin"  — a  name  given  by  him  to  the 
"calpixua"— and  we  know  from  Sakagun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIX,  p.  HOT)  that  the 
"calpixcacalli"  was  a  hall  of  the  "  tei*.pai),"  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
the  "  lecpan  "  was  al.-»o  the  place  where  delegates  were  received,  lodged  and  fid,  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  trll>e. 

When,  in  1537,  the  Bisliop  Las  Casas  sent  certain  traders  with  AiU  instructions  and 
"Implements  for  conversion,"  to  the  Indians  of  "Tutulutlan"  or  of  the  "Ticrra  de 
Gnerra"  Fray  Antonio  de  liemesal  ("  HUtoria  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vicente  de  Chffoffo^** 
etc.,  etc.,  Lib.  III.  cap.  XV.  p.  1:15):  Y  como  en  aquel  tlenipo  no  aula  nieaones  nl  casas 
de  conumidad,  todos  los  forasteros  que  llegauan  al  lugar  acudian  A  pasnr  en  casa  del 
seiior,  que  los  iccebia  humauannnte,  hoKpedaua  y  daaa  de  comer  conforme  la caltdad 
de  la  perbuna,  y  el  fora^tero  reconocla  el  bien  recibidn,  6  que  aula  de  recibir,  ponlendo 
A  los  ple.'4  del  sehor  algun  presente  conlorme  A  su  posibilidad.*'  The  traders,  therefore, 
"look  iodglng.-t"  at  the  official  house,  — the  tecpan,— and  staid  tliere  (as  we  may 
re.id  p.  vm  of  tite  Friar's  history)  until  they  had  performed  their  work  of  openmg  the 
country  to  the  preaching  of  the  go»peI.  The  comparison  with  Cortes,  being  also 
quartered  at  the  *'  tecpan  "  of  Alexico,  Ih  indeetl  striking. 

s«^  Descriptions  of  thid  meal  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refte 
to  them  in  detail.  I  would  only  call  particuhir  attention  to  the  statementa  of  Cortis 
(•'  Cart4i  Seyunda,"  Vedia  1,  p.  :i'>).  Bemal  diex  de  Caitillo  (>*  HiMt.  verdadera^**  etc.,  etc., 
Cap.  XCl.  pp.  80  and  87,  of  Vedia  11).  Andrei  de  7Vzpiri  (**  ffelaciou  sobre  In  ConqviUtt  de 
Mtxico**  Cul.  dc  Doc's  J  I,  p.  581).  Theoe  btateraents.  made  by  eye-witnesses,  if  viewed 
in  their  proper  light  and  compared  with  those  of  »'ubsequent  writers,  tully  corroborate 
the  views  of  L.  H.  Morgan  ("  Montezumu*$  Dinner**  in  y.  American  Jieviete,  1876),  that 
this  meal  Was  but  an  official  conimunttl  one,  given  by  the  official  household  of  the  tribe, 
as  part  of  its  daily  duties  and  obligations. 

***  I  cannot  refrain  here  tVom  recalling  the  description  of  the  meal  given  to  the  Claa 
Mclvor  by  its  chief  **  Fergus  Mclvor,  Vich  Ian  Vuhr/'— so  graphically  pictured  by  Sir 
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earnestness  of  his  manner  which  eye-witnesses  have  mistaken  for 
the  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant.^^ 

These  duties  not  only  necessitated  official  residence  at  the 
*'  official  house,"  but  even  permanent  stay  there,  unless  important 
business  required  the  chiefs  absence.^^^  Such  absence,  however, 
could  only  be  Justified  by  official  duties,  and  then  the  *^  chief  of 
men*'  had  to  appear  with  all  the  tokens  and  emblems  of  his 
rank.'^^  If  otherwise,  he  might  indeed,  go  about,  but  he  lost  all 
claim  to  official  recognition .^^^  Hence  the  statements  are  true 
in  the  main,  however  exaggerated  in  detail,  that  great  decorum 
was  observed  towards  the  "chief  of  men"  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  that  he  was  addressed  with  marked  deference,  and  that 
a  certain  pomp  surrounded  him  on  such  occasions.^^*  These 
occasions  were,  of  course,  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Indian 

Walter  Scott  in  "  Warerley."    As  to  the  part  played  by  the  ** chief  of  men**  see  par- 
ticnlarly  Benud  Diez  (Cap.  XCK  p.  86,  Vedln  II). 

***Thi8  partictilaily  earnest  mien  is  noticed  by  all  anthers.  It  is  strictly  Indian, 
and  fonnd  among  the  mdest  tribes. 

s«*  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI.  p.  214} :  "  Y  asl,  lo  primero  qne  se  ordend,  fii^  que  los  reyes 
nnnca  aaliesen  en  publico,  sino  A  cosas  mny  necesarlas  y  for^osas.'*  Codice  Jiamirez 
(p.  70) :  *'  De  onlinarlo  eslaba  retirado  saliendo  rouy  pocas  vezes  &  vi^ta  del  pueblo." 

M7  Dnrdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  X,  p.  2i)l).  It  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  former  that,  what  he  has  called  "  corona  real "  could  only  be  worn  by 
the  **chief  of  men''  and  the  '*  snake- woman."  This  head-dress,  very  appropriately 
termed  by  the  Spaniards,  **  half  mitre"  ("  media  mltra  ")  is  figured  by  nittny  authors  of 
native  origin.  Hee  Codex  Mendoza  (plates  II  to  XIV,  also  LXX),  Durdn  (LAminas  2  to 
14,  ali»o  16.  16.  to  24  etc.),  Codice  Ramirez  (plates  4  and  6).  It  is  called  *  Xinhuitzolli " 
by  the  Mexicans.  See  also  Molina  (Parte  la,  p.  80  and  lla,  p.  160)  fk'om  ''Xiuitl" 
turquoise  or  green  stone,  and  Is  totally  different  from  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  "  chief 
of  men  "  in  the  field.    Compare  *^Art  of  War  "  (p.  126). 

*MThis  explains  the  stories  about  the  **  incognito"  ramblings  of  "  Fasting  Wolf*  of 
Tescnco.  so  frequently  repcate<l  after  the  Ixtlilxochitls,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arrest 
ot  **Wrathy  Chief*  (the  last  Montezuma)  for  appropriating  corn  out  of  a  field.  The 
latter  tale  is  beautifully  told  by  H,  H,  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp  iAl,  4fi2)  alter  the  best 
authorities. 

>^No  author  has  been  more  prolific  in  pictures  of  pomp,  regal  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  Bemal  Diez  de  Castillo  ("  Hiatoria  verdadera,**  etc.,  etc.,  Cap.  LXXXVIII, 
XCI  and  XCII.  etc.).  Most  of  the  later  writers  have  placed  undue  reliance  on  his 
statements,  absuming  that  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  *'gave  vent"  to  his  own 
individual  feelings  and  impressions,  was  the  result  of  cool,  impnssionute  observation 
Anyone  who  has  read  attentively  (and  not  merely  glanced  over  at  random  for  the 
pnrpoi^e  of  obtaining  quotations)  his  protracted  "  M^nioire.'*,*'  will  become  convinced 
that  he  is.  in  fart,  one  of  the  most  unreliable  eye-witnesses,  as  far  as  general  principles 
are  concerned.  In  every  detail  where  his  pergonal  feelings  are  not  involved  or  by 
which,  even  at  tite  late  date  when  he  wrote,  tliey  were  not  involuntarily  aroused,  he  ia 
much  more  trustworthy  than  when  he  takes  special  pride  or  pains  to  be  very  explicit. 
Thus,  it  is  curious  to  compare  his  description  of  "  Wrathy  Chiefs*'  reception  of  Cortes 
with  that  given  subsequently  by  tlie  **  Marquis  del  Valle  "  himself,  (**  Carta  Seffunda.** 
Vedia  I,  p.  25).  It  was  doubtlessly  the  greatest  effort  at  pomp  and  display  ever 
attempted  by  the  Mexicans,  since  they  went  to  meet  and  greet  the  most  incom- 
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finery,  when  a  number  of  articles  were  used  to  deck  the  "  chief 
of  men"  as  his  official  insignia,  but  the  custom  of  speaking  to 

prehensible  beings  ever  beard  of  by  them.    It  is  interesting  to  place  both  versions  side 
by  side.    The  translation  is  mj  own  and  1  therefore  beg  for  indulgence. 


CorU9.    Second  Di*patch. 

"At  that  place  more  than  a  tiionsand 
principal  people  came  to  greet  and  to 
speak  to  me,  all  citizens  of  the  said  city, 
and  all  dressed  alike  and  according  to 
their  custom  very  richly,  and  when  they 
came  to  speak  to  me,  every  one  of  them 
made,  before  coming  up,  a  particular 
ceremony,  customary  among  them,  which 
consisted  in  each  one  of  them  putting 
his  hand  on  the  ground,  kissing  it;  and 
in  this  manner  I  waited  almost  an  hour 
until  each  one  had  made  his  ceremony.'* 

** After  we  had  passed  that 

bridge,  this  lord  Muteczuma  came  to 
receive  us  with  about  two  hundred  Lords, 
all  barefooted  and  dressed  in  otlier  livery 
or  manner  of  clothing,  also  very  rich 
after  their  custom,  and  mora  so  than  that 
of  the  others.  They  came  in  two  pro- 
cessions, closely  hugging  the  walls  of  the 
street  which  is  very  broad,  line,  and 
straight,  so  that  fi-om  one  end  of  it  the 
other  end  may  be  seen,  and  two'thlrds  of 
a  leiigue  (**legna")  in  length,  with  very 
good  buildings  on  both  sides,  dwellings 
as  well  as  temples.  And  the  said  Mutec- 
suma  went  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  two  chiefs,  one  to  his  right  and  the 
other  to  his  left.  One  of  these  wsm  the 
same  one  who,  as  I  said,  had  come  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  litter,  and  the  other 
was  the  siiid  Muteczuma's  brother,  lord 
of  that  city  of  Iztapalapa  which  I  had 
lea  that  day.  All  thrae  were  dressed 
alike,  except  Muteczuma  who  wore  soles 
to  his  feet,  whereas  the  other  two  chieft 
had  none  and  supported  him  by  his 
arms " 


Bemal  JHex  d€  CtutiUo,    Cap.  88. 

**When  we  reached  the  place  wliere 
another  pathway  (dyke)  brauclied  off  to 

Cuyoauin, many  principals  and 

caciques  came,  covered  with  very  rich 
mantles,  with  ornaments  and  liveries, 
those  of  one  cacique  different  from  those 
of  anoUier,  and  the  dykes  were  tilled  by 
them.  These  great  caciques  wer«  sent 
by  the  great  Montezuma  ahead  to  receive 
us,  and  as  they  arrived  before  Cort^d  they 
bid  us  welcome,  touching  the  ground  and 
kissing  it  in  token  thereof."  "Thus  we 
were  detained  a  good  while,  and  fWun 
there  the  Cacamacan,  chief  of  Tescuco, 
and  tlie  chief  of  Iztapalapa,  and  the  chief 
of  Tacuba  and  the  chief  of  Cuyoacaa 
went  forwai'd  to  meet  the  great  Monte- 
zuma who  approached  in  a  rich  litter, 
accompanied  by  other  great  Lords  and 
caciques  holdmg  vassals.  And  when  we 
neared  Mexico,  where  there  wera  oth«r 
small  towers,  the  great  Montezutua  de- 
scended IVom  his  litter,  and  these  great 
caciques  took  hold  of  bis  arms,  advancing 
with  him  under  a  marvellously  rich  can- 
opy of  green  plumes  with  large  golden 
ornaments,  much  silver,  and  pearls  and 
stones  of  *■  Chalchihuis  "  suspended  from 
it  as  fringes,  and  very  daaaUng  to  the  eye. 
The  great  Montezuma  was  very  richly 
dressed  after  their  custom,  with  ootaras 
on  his  feet  (as  they  are  calleil),  with 
golden  soles  and  much  Jewelry  over 
them.  The  four  lords  who  came  with  him 
were  also  richly  dressed,  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  had  come 
out  to  receive  ns,— as  if  they  changed 
dress  on  purpose  under  way.  Besides 
these  Lords,  there  came  other  great  caci- 
ques who  bore  the  canopy  over  their 
heads,  and  other  many  Lords  preceded 
the  great  Montezuma  sweeping  the  ground 
before  him  and  placing  ropaa  for  him  to 
step  upon .  NoDe  of  these  Lords  veatored 
to  look  him  in  tlie  face,  but  all  had  their 
eyes  cast  down,  except  those  of  bis  rela- 
tives and  nephews  who  supported  him 
by  the  arms. 
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liim  with  downoasi  eyes  was  not  so  mieich  a  mark  of  particular 
respect,  as  a  thoroughly  Indian  habit  of  shy  suspicion,  common 

A  third  eye-iritnosfl,  Andria  de  Tdpia  ("  Relaciont^^  etc.,  CoK  de  Doc't,  11,  p.  079), 
•lai|>lj  sajt!  **Tlie  said  Muteezuma  went  In  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  all  the  rest 
pr  the  people  were  along  the  walls,  close  to  thenit  as  such  la  their, custom. '' 

The  Terslon  of  Bernnl  Dies  is  corroborated  by  Oviedo  ("  HUt.  genercU,"  etc.,  Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.  600),  fl-om  Information  derived  by  him  of  "  some  knights  and 
soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  '*  (Title  of  Chapter  XLV,  p. 
4M).    But  the  eld  chronicler  does  not  give  the  names  of  hia  Informants, 

The  same  question  recurs  here,  which  we  have  already  discussed  In  regard  to  the 
flghu  with  the  Tlaxcalteca  {**Art  of  War^^  p,  163,  note  20J},  and  here  again  we  i-each 
the  same  conclusion  namely :  that  Bernol  Dies  de  Castillo,  '*  bent  upon  recollecting 
personal  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position"  less  able  to  see  closely,  in  this 
instance,  magnifles  the  importance  of  the  action  beyond  tiie  limits  of  truth. 

It  is  easily  noticed,  how  mncli  more  sober,  and  therefore  less  pompous,  are  the 
statements  of  the  Spanish  commander  and  of  his  lieutenant,  than  those  of  the  common 
soldiers,  Including  Oviedo's  anonymous  informants.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Cortes,  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  certainly  saw  mors  of  it  and  saw  it 
far  better  than  any  of  the  otiiors.  Fuilherraore,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  report  (the  30  of 
October^  1620,  or  only  about  one  year  alter  the  date  of  the  occurrence),  Cortes  had 
pel  aonai  and  political  motives  to  magnify  and  embellish  the  picture,  if  his  statements, 
therefore,  fall  far  below  those  of  his  troo|)ers  in  thrilling  and  highly  colore*!  details, 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  more  reiiabie  and  trustworthy. 

Jteferrlng,  therefore,  to  the  descriiUioa  by  Cortes,  we  dnd,  on  the  whole,  nothing  but 
a  barbarous  display  common  to  other  Indian  celebrations  of  a  similar  character. 
Of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  a  number  of  such  receptions  are  related  by  aboriginal 
aalhors.  J  particularly  refer  to  TV^osoaioe  (**  CrcMxi,"  etc..  Cap.  XXVII,  pp.  4|  and  42). 
Upon  the  return  of  tlie  Mexicans  from  their  suocessful  caid  on  Tecamachalco  and 
Tepeaca:  **  the  Mexicans  were  re(^ived  in  triumph,  with  horus,  trumpets  ( ?),  flowers, 
and  frankincense.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe,  carrying  censers  and  roses,  stood  in  two 
rows  on  each  aide  of  the  way,  their  hair  tied  on  the  back  of  their  heads  witli  strips  of 
red  leather,  called  ouauhtlalpiloni,  with  shields  in  their  liands,  rods  —  cuauhtopUli«— 
and  rattles,  in  token  of  old  age  and  of  being  fatliers  to  such  braves.  Between  them 
the  Mexican  troop  had  to  pass,—  and  the^ie  are  called  cuacuaculltain,^  taking  in  the 
middle  the  captains,  and  the  prisoners  which  they  had  braughtfroni  the  four  pueblos;  '^ 
also  (Cap.  XXIX},  though  it  is  lutis  explicit,  about  the  return  A-om  the  foray  against  the 
HnaxtaisaM;  (Cap.  XXXVllI  p.  (tt).  speaking  of  the  return  from  the  foray  against 
Hunxaea :  '*  Then  Moctezuma  commanded  to  all  the  oM  men  and  to  the  principal  Mexi- 
cans to  go  out  and  receive  the  returning  warriors  with  much  mirth  and  Joy.  They  met 
them  in  the  road,  and  greete<l  thorn,  iiicenaing  iheni  with  much  copal,  which  in  like 
nnto  myrrh,  and  a  mark  of  great  honor,  token  oi  triumph  in  war;"  (Cap.  XLIX.  p. 
70):  "At  Mazatzintamnlco  (which  has  siiK-e  become  garden  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle). 
the  old  men,  Cuauhueliueques,  and  Uie  Mexican  council  were  arrayod  in  line  to  receive 
hhn,  each  one  with  his  calabash -rattle,  and  armed  with  shields  and  macanas,  wearing 
ichcahtti piles,  and  with  tiie  hair  tied  up  on  tiie  back  of  the  head  with  straps  of  red 
leather.  Along  the  road  there  were,  at  intervals,  bowers  and  huts  decked  with  roses, 
and  the  old  men  Joine<l  the  procession  which  moved  into  Mexico*Tenuchtitlan,  directly 
op  to  tlie  temple  of  Huitailopochill."  This  was  when  -^Kace  in  tlie  Water"  returned 
from  thd  raid  against  the  MatlatsincaA;  — (Cap.  LU,  p.  86)  when  the  same  "chief 
of  men"  returned,  beaten  and  defeated  by  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  same 
reception  was  made  to  him,  only  with  groans,  and  wails  of  grief  and  mourning;  also 
(Cap.  LVIII,  p.  00,  Cap.  LXJI.  p.  104,  etc..  etc.).  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the 
reception  of  Cortifte  and  whatever  barbarous  display  attended  it»  was  strictly  according 
to  established  custom.  Similar  receptions  were  made  to  trading  companies  returning 
with  partioular  success.  Sahaffun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p.  830).  "They  went  in  pro- 
cession like  two  flies,  one  of  priests  and  the  otiier  of  chiefs,  and  they  met  them  in 
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even  now  to  much  rader  tribes  ;^®  and  the  ornaments  and  peculiar 
garments,  lilce  the  head-dress  so  very  at3propriatcly  designated 
by  the  Spaniards  as  a  ^'  half-mitre,"  and  other  articles  already 
described  by  us  on  a  former  occasion  were  not  worn  by  him 
alone,  as  the  "  Cihuacohuatl "  enjoyed  the  same  privilege.*" 
This,  and  the  burial-rites  to  which  we  cannot,  here,  refer  in  detail, ^^ 

the  pneblo  of  Acachinanco,"  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio 
Abad,  says  Buatamante  (note  a).  This  whs  while  **  Water-Rat"  was  ''cliicf  of  men.'' 
That  the  "  chief  of  men  "  moved  alone,  or  with  a  small  escort  only,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
street,  Is  very  natural.  He  was  the  head  of  the  official  household  and  the  chief 
war-captain  of  the  confederacy.  His  particular  duty  It  was,  therefore,  to  greet  the 
strangers.  On  any  onlinary  occasion  it  would  have  been  misplaced,  and  against  all 
rules  of  Indian  etiquette,  for  the  chief-officers  of  a  tribe  to  go  out  to  meet  them ;  but  in 
this  case,  wavering  between  fear  and  curiosity,  an  exception  was  made.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  even  when  the  '*  chief  of  men ''  returned  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
war-party,  the  **  snake-woman  "  Is  not  mentioned  as  sallying  forth  to  gieet  him  in 
person. 

*»oThi8  custom  of  addressing  people  to  whom  some  deference  is  due,  has  been 
noticed  among  numerous  tribes  of  America.  Among  the  Mexicans  it  was  not  at  all 
an  exclusive  mark  of  deference  towai-ds  the  chief-officer.  His  interlocutors  did  not 
ook  at  kirn,  neither  did  he  look  at  them.  See  Bemal  Diez  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  8B,  Vedia  II), 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  470).  The  latter  is  particularly  important,  although  he 
but  copies  l^orquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I.  p.  585)  in  the  main.  As  flir  as  other  tribes 
are  concerned,  I  but  recall  here  the  Peruvian  "  Inca."  See  FrancUeo  de  Jertz  (**  Vtrda- 
dera  Belacian  de  la  ConquUta  del  Per&  y  Provineia  del  Cuzoo  llamada  la  Nueva  CtutiUa," 
etc.,  etc..  In  Vedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  331),  when  Hernando  Pizarro  met  Atahuallpa  lor  the 
first  time :  **  los  ojos  puestos  en  tierra,  sin  los  alzar  k  mirar  A  ninguna  ptirte."  Of  the 
Indians  of  the  gulf  states  of  North  America,  it  is  said  by  Jamea  Adair  (**  HUtory  cf 

the  American  Jndian»t"  p.  4) :  *'They  are  timorous,  and  consequently  cautious, 

exceedingly  modest  in  their  behaviour."  See  also  on  the  Northern  Indians,  Lo$tkl 
("  Oeachichte  der  Mi—ion  der  evangelischen  Brikder,**  Barby  1769,  pp.  17  and  18).  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  fhrther  qnotatlous. 

**i  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  S15,  cap.  XLIV,  p.  857).  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57, 
cap.  LXIX,  p.  115,  etc.).    Durdn  (Limina  8,  Trat.  I*). 

'*>That  tlie  burial  of  the  **  Cihuacohuatl "  took  place  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli,"  is  proven  by  the  "  Cadiee  Ram^rtz  '*  (p.  07) :  **Hisl^roDse  obse- 
qnlas  solemnisimas  y  un  enterramiento  mas  snmptuoso  que  el  de  los  Reyes  paaados, 
porque  todos  lo  tenian  por  el  amparo,  y  muro  fueite  del  gran  imperio  Mexicano.'* 
Durdn  (Cap.  XLVUI,  pp.  381  and  882):  **el  qual  despues  de  muerto,  su  cuerpo  fu4 
quemado  y  sus  ceni^as  enterradas  Junto  i  los  sepulcros  de  los  Heyes,  haci^ndole  las 
osequias  conforme  A  persona  tal  se  deulan,  de  la  mesma  manera  que  A  los  reyes  se 
hacian-y  sus  gpraude^as  pedlan."  Acoata  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  4W):  **le  hicieron 
exequias  los  Mexicunos,  con  mas  aparato  y  demobtvaclon  que  a  ulnguno  de  los  Keyes 
auian  hccho." 

In  connection  with  the  burial  rites  it  may  be  in  place,  here,  to  refer  to  a  custom 
easily  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  that  the  "  Tlaca-tecubtli  '*  was  a  monarch. 
It  Is  the  carving,  in  the  live  rock  at  Chapultepco  near  Mexico,  of  human  shapes  com- 
memorative (or  at  leat't  said  to  be)  of  each  of  these  officers,  towards  the  close  of  each 
oneM  lifetime.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  carvings.  The  ia»t  of 
hem,  representing  **  Wrathy  chief,"was  seen  by  Dan  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Oama  (**  Deeeri^ 
don  Hiat6rica  y  Cronoldgiea  de  Ute  dot  Piedraa  que  eon  ocation  del  A'uevo  £mpedrado  que 
$t  etta  formando  en  la  Plaza  principal  de  Mexico^  te  haUaron  en  ella  el  Ano  de  1790,** 
Segunda  Edlcion;  1832,  Paite  Segunda,  pp.  80  and  81),  as  late  as  1753  or  1754,  when  it 
was  destroyed  i**  picada  **)  by  order  of  the  authorities.    Another  flgure,  lateaded  for 
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again  establishes  the  equality  in  rank  of  both  ofl3cers,  and  it  also 
dispels  the  notions  of  royal  etiquette  and  magnificence  with  which, 
more  particularly,  the  figure  of  '^  Wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma)  has 
been  surraunded  in  history. 

The  ^^  chief  of  men  "  as  head  of  the  official  household  needed 
many  assistants  and  subordinates.  He  required  stewards  for  the 
care  of  the  stores  and  their  daily  apportionment.^^  Especially 
did  he  need  runners  for  the  delivery  of  his  messages.  Such 
officers  could  be  chosen  by  him  and  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  did 
he  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  subordinates.'^  But  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  certain  duty  by  the  *'>  chief  of  men,"  did  not  confer  any 
hereditary  rank  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  probable 
that  most  of  these  posts  were  filled  by  outcasts,  since  this  was, 
properly,  the  group  from  which  the  inferior  servants  for  the 
transaction  of  tribal  business  could  be  selected  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  kins. 

The  ^'  Tecpan  "  being,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  ^'  house  of 
the  community,"  that  is  the  place  where  the  business  of  the  entire 
social  cluster  (as  far  as  the  tribe  could  represent  it)  was  trans- 
acted, and,  furthermore,  it  being  proven  that  the  same  'Hecpan" 

"  Face  in  the  Water. "  existed  a  few  years  previous  to  that  date.  AccordlDg  to  Sefkor  Don 
jr.  F.  Ramirez  (**  Durdn,*^  p.  251,  note  1  to  Cap.  XXXI),  disfigured  remnants,  among 
which  the  sign  "1  oane^'  (ce-acatl)  is  plainly  visible,  can  yet  be  noticed  in  the  rook 
at  Cb0pultei)ec  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  celelirated  hill  or  isolated  bluff. 

Now  it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  carvings  were  not  only  commemorative  of  the 
"Tlacft'Tecuhtli,"  but  aUo  of  the  "  Cihnacohnatl.*'  See  DuHtn  (Cap.  XXXI,  pp.  850, 
S61).  A  somewhat  differeut  version,  is  given  by  Ttzozomoc  (**  Crdnioa,*'  Cap^  XL,  p. 
8ft).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  comparatively  little  importance  was  attached  to 
those  fiineral  monuments.  The  place  of  Chapultepec  Itself,  a  very  striking  and  con- 
spicuous object  snd  one  with  which  many  reminiscences  were  connected,  was  viewed 
as  an  object  of  ** meilicine.'*  Torqo/emada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  303).  That  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  offlcer  of  high  rank  is  very 
natural.  It  is  found  among  the  Iroquois,  L.  H.  Morgan  {^^Andeni  Society,**  Part  II, 
Cap.  Ill,  pp.  96  and  90.  also,  "American  aboriginal  Architecture^  in  Johnton*i  Cyclo' 
pedia).  It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject  since  it  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  one  of  my  subsequent  monographs. 

*•*  It  ie  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice,  that  this  official  household,  in  fUll "  lilast,'' 
appears  only  after  the  formntion  of  the  confederacy.  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  66):  "  Puso 
assi  mismo  este  Rey  por  consejo  y  industria  del  sabio  Tlucaellel  en  rouy  gran  concierto 
su  casa  y  corte,  poniendo  oflciales  que  Ie  Servian  de  mayordomos.  masetrsalas,  por- 

teros,  coperos,  pajes  y  lacayos.  Ioh  qiiales  eran  sin  ni&mei'o '*    Tliis  is  not  only 

confirmed  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI).  Ttzozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVl),  but  even  by 
Torqiiemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIV,  p.  lOB). 

*MThts  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  already  established,  that  all  the  other 
kinds  of  officers  of  anything  like  important  rank,  were  elected  and  not  appointed.  See 
also  the  passage,  already  quoted  elsewhere,  of  Dnrdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  408),  which  is 
very  interesting  in  a  genenil  way. 
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#as  also  the  regular  seat  and  place  of  office  of  the  highest  author- 
ity or  *'  tnbal  council,"  It  folldws  that  f^ccfliar  and  distinct  rela- 
tions miifiit  have  existed  between  that  council  and  the  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dwell  at  this  same  house.  These  relations  are 
explained  to  us,  partly,  by  the  statement  that  the  ^^  chief  of  men" 
Was  placed  there  as  a  watchman,  to  guard  tribal  Interests  in  the 
midst  of  confederate  business.^*^  He  was  to  be  present,  day  and 
night,  at  this  abode  which  was  the  centre  wherein  converged  the 
threads  of  information  brought  by  traders,  gatherers  of  tribute, 
scouts  and  spies,  as  well  as  of  all  messages  sent  to^  oi*  received 
from  neighboring,  friendly  or  hostile  tribes.  Every  such  message 
came  directly  to  the  **  chief  of  men,"  whose  duty  it  was,  before- 
acting,  to  transmit  its  ih)port  to  the  ^'^Oihuacohuatl/'  and  through 
him  to  call  together  the  **Tlatocan.«*«  Thus  the  "chief  of  men" 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  confederacy  and 
the  tribe.  He  might,  ex-officio  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  council,  but  that  presence  was  not  obligatory  ;  and  no  decisive 
6r  commanding  voice  and  vote  was  allowed  him,  beyond  the 
weight  that  his  reasoning  and  personal  consideration  for  his  merits 
and  experience  might  carry. 

Whenever  any  conclusion  was  reached,  it  became  the  "  chief  of 
men's"  duty  to  provide  for  its  execution.  Thus,  if  traders  re- 
turned illtreated,  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  the  Mexican  council 
clamored  for  revenge,  he  sent  his  runners  to  the  confederate  tribes, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance,  as  the  contract  authorized  the 
Mexicans  to  do.  Sometimes  these  messengers  were  chiefs,  selected 
by  the  council  itself.^^     The  result  of  their  mission  was  reported 

*wAn  attentive  p^mtal  of  8aha0un  (Ltb.  VI,  cap.  X)  will  eoDTlnce  the  reader  of 
ttie  truth  of  this  ttatement.  See  also  Durdn  (Cap.  XLI,  p.  888;  cap.  LII,  pp.  414  and 
415)  and  TezoKomoc  (Cap.  LVI«  p.  M;  cap.  LXI*  pp.  100  and  101;  cap.  LXXXII,  p.  144). 

***Z>urdn  (Cap.  XII.  p.  100):  "VuelCo  4  Tlacaellel,  le  mand6  avisaAe  i  loa  de  sn 
oonsejo  que  ablasen.  .  .  ."  also  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  1S2, 134  and  136;  cap.  XXI,  p.  183;  cap. 
XL,  p.  310^  cap.  XLI,  p.  &S0;  cap.  LllI,  p.  419,  etc.,  etc.).  "  Codiee  Hamirtz,**  (p.  OS). 
TezoMomoe  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  83;  cap.  XXXVIII,  p. 60;  cap.  XL,  p.  66;  cap.  XLII,  p.  00; 
cap.  LVII,  p.  03;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  114,  etc.).  Besides,  it  must  l>e  inferred  fVom  the  fact, 
already  proven,  that  the  **  Cihnacohuatl "  was  the  ** foreman"  of  the  council.  In  this 
capacity,  it  was  to  hlra  thai  the  **  chief  of  men  "  had  to  communicate  all  buBiness  to  be 
•ubmltted  to  the  council. 

**7  Instances  of  that  kind  are  found  profkisely  noticed  in  the  specifically  Mexican 
chronicles.  Extensive  quotations  would  become  too  lengthy,  I  therefore  limit  myself 
to  mere  indications,  leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  authors  in  question.  Tezozomoe 
{Crdnica,"  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  42,  cap.  XXXI,  pp.  48  and  49,  cjtp. 
XXXIV,  p.  64.  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  69,  cap.  LXXV,  pp.  127  and  128,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  154. 
cap.  LXXXIX,  and  XC,  pp.  167  and  168).  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  186  and  157,  cap. 
XIX,  pp.  166  and  106,  cap,  XXI,  p.  182,  cap.  XXII,  p.  180,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  201,  etc.,  etc). 
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back  to  the  *^  chief  of  men."^^  In  case  delegates  arrived  from 
other  tribes,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  lodgings.  The  ^'  teepan  " 
was  the  place  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  there  they  were  ac- 
cordingly quartered.  They,  consequently,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  ** chief  of  men,"  who  was,  officially,  "mine  host"  for 
them,  and  who  acted  as  intermediate  between  them  and  the  su- 
preme tribal  authorities.^^ 

No  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  can  be  found 
^an  the  reception,  by  the  Mexicans,  of  Cortes  and  his  troops,  at 
the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  The  house  where  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  was  the  "  teepan  "  or  official  house  of  the  tribe,  vacated 
by  the  official  household  for  that  purpose.^®    In  sallying  forth  to 

In  addition  to  these  authorities  I  add  in  a  general  way,  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
II,  p.  537).  This  author  has  evidently  eitiier  cople<l  fVom,  or  at  least  used  the  same 
sources  as  Pray  O^ronimo  dt  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129).  My  learned  and 
higiiiy  esteemed  fHend,  Sr.  Icazbalceta,  ascribes  to  the  statements  of  both  authors  **  a 
eommon  origin"  i.e.  *'Tabla  de  Correspondencias.*'  (p.  38).  This  common  source, 
bowever,  is  found  in  Zurita  (**  Jtapport^'*  etc.,  pp.  118  and  U9).  From  whom  he,  in 
torn,  derived  his  iaformation.  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

"•See  tlie  authors  quoted  above.    Also  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII,  C4ip.  XXV,  p.  502). 

***Thts  follows  fk>oro  the  facts  already  proven  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  "chief 
of  men"  as  bead  of  the  oMcial  household.  I  would  paiticularly  refer  to  Ttzozomoe 
(*•  Crdnica;^  Cnp.  XCVII,  pp.  172  and  173). 

M9"  Codiee  MUmHrez**  (p.  87) :  **  y  con  esto  el  gran  Motccuczuraa,  por  el  mismo  6rden 
que  vino  se  volvid  con  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  al  qual  y  k  los  suyos  mandd 
que  aposentassen  en  las  casas  reales,  donde  se  ies.did  muy  bucn  recaudo  &  cada  uno, 

Begun  las  calidndes  de  las  diversas  gentes  que  iban  con  el  capitan El  dia 

siguiente  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes  hiso  Juntar  &  Motocuczuma,  etc.,  etc 

en  una  piesa  que  en  lacasa  habia  muy  ft  propdsito  para  esto.'*  ....  ;  (p.  88) :  '*  Porque 
acabada  de  haaer  esta  plitica  el  buen  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  ios  soldados 
saqoearoo  las  caaas  reales,  y  las  demas  principales  donde  seniian  que  habia  riqnezas 

En  este  tiempo  recelindose  el  Marquis  no  resultasse  desto  algun  incon* 

Teniente  prendi6  al  gran  Bey  Motecuczuma,  poni^ndole  con  grillos,  y  i  buen  recaudo 
en  las  casas  reales  Jnnto  A  su  mismo  aposento  ....;"  (p.  8») :  **  comenzaron  4  pelear 
eon  los  espafioles  con  tal  fnria  que  los  hizieron  retraer  a  las  casas  reales  donde  estaban 
aposentados.**  This  is  plain  enough.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  at  a  great  house  belonging foi-merly  to  **  Wrathy  Chlers^'  father,  "Face  in 
the  Water."  The  anonymous  "  Fragmenio  A'o.  2"  (p.  139)  has  the  following:  "apar- 
tando  la  gente  hasta  que  llegaron  al  palacio  Real  que  habia  sido  de  sn  padra  de 
Motecozuma  Axayacatzin,  y  entrando  en  una  gran  sala  en  donde  tenia  Jkf otecuznma 
su  estado,  so  sent^i  y  4  su  derecha  mano  4  Cortes,  y  hizo  senas  Cacama  que  se  apar- 
tasen  todos  y  dieseo  6rden  en  aposentnr  los  cristianos  y  amigos  que  traian  en  aquellos 

grandes  pniacios "    This  anonymous  fragment  is  evidently  of  Tezcucan  origin. 

Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XVI,  p.  24):  ''Luego  D.  Hernando  Cortes  tom5  por  la  mano 
ft  Mocthecuzuma,  y  se  fueron  ambos  Juntos  a  la  par  para  las  casas  reales;"  (cap. 
XVII,  p.  2.5):  **De  quo  los  Espaiioles  llegaron  a  las  casas  reales  con  Mocthecuzoma, 
laego  le  detuvieron  consigo;"  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  28):  *' Como  comenzo  la  guerra  entre  los 
Indlos  y  las  Espaiioles,  estos  se  foi-talecieron  ^n  las  casas  reales  con  el  mismo  Moc- 
thecuzoma ....."  (Id.  p.  29,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  81,  etc.,  etc.).  These  statements  are  very 
positive,  and  the  less  suspicions,  since  they  represent  traditions  from  three  different 
sources,  all  evidently  fbmished  by  eye-witnesses^  namely :  Mexican  ("  Cod.  Ramirez*'), 
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greet  the  newcomers  at  the  dyke,  ^'Wrathy  chief*'  acted  simply^  as 
the  representative  of  the   tribal  hospitality,  extending  unusual 

Tezcucan  (Fragment  No.  2}  ami  T^aiilulcan  (Sahainin).  The  atatemento  by  Spanish  eye- 
witnesses are  or  doubtfnl  authority  In  this  case,  since  none  of  them  knew,  or  conld 
know  anything  positive;  and  the  pueblo  was  subsequently,  so  utterly  destroyed  that 
even  its  site  could  hardly  be  recognized.  Nevertheless,  the  "  old  and  new  palaces  of 
Montezuma  '*  have  become  household  words. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  to  compare  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  with  the  above 
quotations  A-oro  aboriginal  sources.  Corti*  {'*  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  (p.  25):  *'y 
tomd  A  seguir  por  6  la  caile  en  la  formn  ya  dicha,  fMSta  Uegar  k  una  muy  gi'ando  y 
hermosa  casa,  que  ^1  tenia  para  nos  aposentar,  bien  aderezada.'*  The  house  where 
V  Wrathy  Chief*'  staid  with  liis  household,  appears  to  have  been  some  distance  from 
the  Spanish  quaiters,  since  we  read  (p.  27) :  ''dejnndo  buen  rocandoen  las  encrucijadas 
de  las  oalies"— thus  showing  that  crossings  Intervened.  The  following,  however,  la 
very  plain,  if  not  decisive  {**  Carta  Ttrceroj^*  p.  76):  "E  porque  lo  sintiesen  mas, 
este  dia  flee  poncr  Aiego  4  estas  casus  grandes  de  la  plaza,  donde  la  otra  vez  que  dos 
echaron  de  la  ciudad,  los  espanoles  y  yo  estAbamos  aposentados;  que  emn  tan 
grandes.  que  un  princIpe  con  mas  de  seiscientas  personas  de  sn  caaa  y  servicio  se 
podtan  apOMeatar  en  ellas;  y  otras  que  estaban  Junto  k  ellas,  que  aunquo  algo  menorea 
eran  muy  mas  ft'escas  y  gentiles,  y  tenia  en  ellas  Muteczuma  todos  los  Imajes  de  aves 
que  en  et>tas  partes  habia."  This  remark  about  the  *'  principe  con  mas  de  selHcientaa 
personas  de  su  casa  y  servicio"  evidently  agrees  with  his  previous  statement  concern- 
ing the  household  of  *'  Wrathy  Chief*  ('*  Carta  Seffunda,"  p.  8ft) :  *'  La  manera  de  so 
servicio  era  que  todos  los  dias  lucgo  en  amanecioudo  eitin  en  eu  casa  de  aeiscientos 

senores  y  personas  principales,  los  cuales  se  sentaban T  los   servidores 

destos,  y  personas  de  quien  no  acompaiiaban  henchian  dos  6  tres  grandes  patios,  y  la 
calle  ....'*  Consequently,  Cort^o  himself  plainly  confirms  the  native  authors  above 
quoted.  AndriM  de  Tdpia  {*^  ReUicion^'^  etc.,  p.  670):  **^  hlzo  aposentar  al  raarqu^  en 
un  patio  donde  era  la  recimara  de  los  idolos,  ^  en  este  patio  habie  salas  asaz  grandes 
donde  cupieron  toda  la  gente  del  dicho  marques  ^  muchos  indios  de  los  de  Tascala  4 
Churula  que  se  habien  Ilegado  k  los  espafioles  para  los  servir."  This  eye-witness, 
therefore,  docs  not  mention  either  of  the  two  "  houses  of  Montezuma.**  The  father  of 
the  tale  Is  found  in  Btrwil  Diet  de  CoBtiOo  (Vedia  II,  Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  84):  ''E 
volvamos  k  nue^tra  entrada  en  Mexico,  que  nos  Uevaron  ft  aposentar  ft  unas  grandes 
casas,  donde  habia  aposcntos  para  todos  nosotros,  que  habian  sido  de  su  padre  del 
gran  Montezuma,  que  se  decia  Axayaca,  adonde  en  aqueila  sazon  tenia  el  gran 
Montezuma  sus  grandes  adoratorius  de  Idolos " 

Thus  Cortes,  who  Is  the  principal  eye-witness  In  the  case,  unmistakably  states  that 
the  Spaniards  were  quartered  at  the  *'  tecpan.**  Of  the  other  two  conquerors,  only  the 
last  mentions  the  Spanish  quarters  as  being  the  "house  of  Muntezoma*s  father." 
whereas  Tapia  is  silent  on  the  subject.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  assertions  of  the 
native  writers,  the  stiitcments  of  Cortes  become  of  great  weight. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  (and  the  fact  needs  no  prooO  that  the  subsequent  writers 
have  follow/ed  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  versions.  A  Her  having  transcribed 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  Ovtedo  {\A\i.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.500)  mentions  also :  **apossent4S 
a^l  ^  k  los  chnpstianos,  en  unas  casan  que  avian  seydo  de  su  padre,"  which  statement 
he  gathers  n-om  other  conquerors  (p.  4U4)  whose  names  he  fails  to  give;  (Cap.  XLVII, 
p.  A07)  lie  calls  the  said  house  ''la  morada  de  su  abuelo."    I  forbear  flirther  abstracts. 

Fortunately  an  official  document  of  early  date  Informs  ns  of  the  exact  situaUon  of 
these  two  buildings,  it  Is  the  *'  Mereed  tt  Hernan  Cortes  de  Tiemu  inmediatoM  d  iiixieo, 
y  Soiares  en  la  Ciudad"  (Col.  de  Doc's  Icazbaiceta,  Vol.  11,  pp.  28  and  29).  It  bears 
date,  Barcelona,  23  July,  lfiS9,  and  conveys  to  Cortes :  **  los  soiares  6  casas  son  la  oasa 
nueva  que  era  de  Montezuma,  que  alinda  por  la  una  parte  con  la  plasa  mayor  i  la 
calle  de  Iztapalapa.  i  por  la  otra  la  catle  de  Pero  Gonzalez  de  Trnxillo,  ^  de  Martin 
L6pez.  carpintero;  h  iK>r  la  otra  la  calle  en  donde  est&n  las  casas  de  Juan  Rodrignes, 
albanil;  4  por  la  otra  la  calle  p<iblica  que  pasa  por  las  eepaldas :  ^  la  casa  vi^a  que  era 
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courtesies  to  anusnal,  mysterious,  and  therefore  dreaded  guests. 
Leaving  these  in  possession  of  the  ^^  tecpan,"  he  retired  to  another 
of  the  large  eomnnnnal  buildings  surroudinng  the  central  square, 
where  the  official  business  was,  meanwhile,  transactcd.^^  His 
return  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  even  if  compulsory,  had  less  in  it 
to  strike  the  natives  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  was  a  re- 
installation in  old  quarters,  and  therefore  the  *'  Tlatocan,"  itself, 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  meeting  there  again,  until  the  real  nature  of 
tbe  dangerous  visitors  was  ascertained,  wben  the  council  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  snare,  leaving  the  unfortunate  '^  chief  of  men  " 
in  Spanish  hands.^^ 

We  have  qualilied  the  position  of  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli "  towards 
the  council  as  intermediate  between  tribe  and  confederacy.  In 
the  latter  body,  he  was  but  the  general-in-chief  and  had  no  other 
duties  or  power.^®^  Therefore,  when  Cortes  seized  the  head-chief 
of  Tezcuco,  *'  Wrathy  chief"  had  no  authority  to  assure  the  Span- 
iards, although  they  called  upon  him  for  that  purpose.^^     He  ex- 

de  Montezuma,  donde  vivis,  que  alinda  por  la  fVontera  con  la  plaza  mayor  i  solares  de 
la  igleaia,  y  la  placeta;  por  tin  lado  la  calle  nneva  de  Taciiba,  6  por  otro  la  calle  que  va 
de  la  plaza  mayor  AS.  Francisco;  por  lae  espaldas  la  calle  donde  e«tin  la«  oasas  de 
Roilrigo  Rangel,  i  de  I'ero  Sanchez  Farfio,  4  de  Francisco  do  Terrazas,  h  de  Zamudio." 

From  theae  data  it  la  easy  to  recognize  in  the  present  National  Palace  the  site  of  the 
so-called  *'  new  houses  of  Montezuma,"  and  In  the  buildings  facing  the  *'  EropedradiUo  " 
the  *'  Old  houses."    Both  faced  the  central  square  of  the  pueblo. 

The  so-called  '*oid  Iioudes"  were  niso  immediately  in  front  of  the  central  "house 
of  God."  It  is  said  by  Tezozomoo  (Cap.  LXX,  p.  117):  *-£8te  tempio  y  cerro  estaba 
pnesto  atlonde  Hteron  las  casus  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  y  Don  Luis  de  Castilln,  hasta  las 
casas  de  Antonio  de  la  Mota,  en  cuadro."  Now  according  to  leaxbalceta  (**  Los  tres 
Diilogos/'  etc ,  notes  to  SecM  Dialogue,  p.  218) :  **  La  casa  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  estaba 
en  la  la  calle  del  ReloJ,  esquina  &  la  de  Sta  Teresa  la  Antigua.'*  Consequently  the 
**old  iiouses"  were  indeed  thof>e  which  Bernal  Diez  mentions  as  *'  where  Montezuma 
at  that  time  had  his  great  adoratories."  Now  these  **old  houses"  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  **tecpan"  or  official  house  of  the  Mexican  tribe.  This  again  fully  sustains 
our  proi>osition  that  the  Spaniards  were  quartered  there,  and  that  the  official  household 
had  vacated  It  for  that  puriiose. 

Ml  This  fUliy  explains  the  designation  by,  "New  houses  of  Montezuma"  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note. 

***That  the  council  met  at  tlie  Spanish  quarters,  is  plnluly  stated  by  Bernal  Diez  de 
Castillo  (Cap.  XCV,  pp.  06  and  96.  Cap.  XCVIf,  p.  06).  Oriedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap. 
XLVll,  p.  MR).  That  the  meml>ers  of  the  council  gradually  withdraw,  is  equally 
certain,  fh)m  the  fact  that  a  successor  to  '*  Wrathy  Chief"  was  elected,  while  the 
latter  was  still  alive  and  a  captive  of  the  Spaniaixls. 

M*  Durdn  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  347).  Zuriia  ('<  Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  11) :  **  Le  souverain  de 
Mexico  avait  au  dessous  de  lui  ceux  de  Tacuba  et  de  Tezcuco  pour  les  affaires  qui 
avaient  rapport  &  la  guerre ;  quant  fttoutes  les  antres,  ieurs  puissances  ^taient  ^gales, 
de  sorte  que  I'un  d'eux  ne  se  m^lait  Jsmais  du  gouvemement  des  autres;"  Id.  (pp.  08 
and  96).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  150).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap.  XV, 
p.  l:{3).    The  two  latter  authors  evidently  have  followed  Zurita.    See  also  note  4. 

«•«  See  note  4.    Fragmento  No,  2,  in  *'  Biblioteca  Mexiaana  "  (pp.  142  and  143). 
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ercised  no  command  over  the  other  ti-ibes  except  in  the  field. 
Still,  his  position,  as  confederate  leader,  was  important  enough  to 
make  the  right  to  invest  him  with  that  dignity  one  of  the  oondi- 
tions  of  the  agreement  under  which  the  confederacy  was  formed. 
Hence  the  two  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuoo  and  Tlacopan  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  *'  electors"  of  tlie  ^'  chief  of  men."  But  their  pres- 
ence at  the  inanguration  of  every  new  officer  of  that  rank  did  not 
impl}"  the  right  to  control  his  election.^^  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
courtesy  which  the  Mexicans  returned,  as  often  as  their  associates 
performeil  the  same  eeremony,^^  with  this  difference,  liowever, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  chieftain,  the  two  confederates 
appeared  personally  as  being  thereafter  his  military  subordinates. 

The  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  has  already 
been  described  elsewhere ,^^  and,  so  far,  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  that  picture.  In  it,  as  welt  as  in  social  organization,  the  kin 
formed  the  basis,  and  since  we  have  found,  in  the  autonomous 
ktn,  that  the  military  chieftains  were  the  officers  of  justice,  we 
are  justified  in  looking  for  the  officers  of  tribal  justice  among 
the  chiefs  of  highest  grade  in  the  tribal  forces.  The  ^'  Cihuaco- 
huatl "  as  ex-officio  war-chief  of  the  tribe  could  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  officiate  in  that  capacity  ;  but  the  *^  chief  of  men  "  was 
very  distinctly  clothed  with  the  power  to  punish,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  arbitrariness  and  des- 
potism. If,  however,  we  examine  closely  the  instances  imported, 
they  appear  to  limit  themselves :  — 

1.  To  cases  of  insubordination,  unfaithfulness^  or  treachery 
within  the  official  household :  ^® 

««"  Tenure  of  Lands'*  (p.  417).  Zurita  (•*  Jiappart,^  etc.,  p.  IS):  "  SI  le  sonveniin  da 
Mexico  mourait  sans  h^ritier,  lea  principaux  chefe  hii  choislssalont  \\n  suecesaenr  dont 
r^lection  ^tait  confliine^  par  lee  chefs  sup^rleun  de  Texcoco  eC  Taruba.**  "  Codiee 
Ramirtz  '*  (pp.  06,  67  and  72).  The  chiefm,  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  are  menUoned  as 
"electors,"  but  stress  is  placed  only  on  the  fact,  that  they  "croumed  the  King.**  This 
evidently  means  invcetltiire  only.  Sakagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXIIt 
XXXIII  and  XXXIV).  Although  very  f\ill  of  details,  he  plainly  avoids  mentioning  the 
chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  as  taking  part  in  the  election  (p.  318).  Duran  (Cap. 
XXXII.  p.  2M,  XXXIX.  pp.  302  and  .<»».  Cap.  XLI,  p.  325). 

*^Zurita  (p.  16).  Gamara  {**  Conquitia  de  Mexico,**  Vedia  f,  p.  435).  Tezaxtmoc 
(Cap.  CI.  p.  179). 

Mf  ^*Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Andent  Mexican*,^  10th  Beport  Peabody 
Museum,  1877. 

*"«  Therefore  the  recommendation,  by  the  **  Cihuacohuatt,'*  to  the  newly  appointed 
servants  and  runners  in  the  official  household:  **and  behold  that,  where  you  enter, 
there  are  many  valuable  women,  and  also  slaves,  watch  that  you  do  not  go  astray,  Ibr 

at  once  you  will  be  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  living  son! " 

Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  p.  146).    It  is  evident  that  Uie  "  chief  of  men"  had,  In  sach 
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2.  To  cases  of  military  insubordination,  or  treachery  :**> 
Srf  To  inslafices  of  great  importance,  demanding  sudden  action 
in  order  to  avoid  public  danger.*^^ 

CABeii,  the  right  of  finmtniiry  pantahment,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  iinfaithflil  stewards 
dr  ilisolieillent  subordinates  In  general.  Compare,  on  the  same  subject,  Durdn  (Cap. 
LIIL  pp.  419  and  420).  The  fhct.  that  the  **  CI hnacohaatl "  spoke  to  the  jonng  men, 
further  shows  that  the  exercise  df  such  extreme  power  was  known  to,  and  sanctioned 
by,  the  conncil. 

***  Quotations  are  useless,  the  necessity  for  such  a  power  being  t^o  plain.  But  it  is 
well,  here,  to  state  that  among  much  ruder  tribes  even,  and  wiiere  tlie  democratic 
element  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extremes,  arbitrary  punishment  by  wai^captains 
sometimes  occurred.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that,  nt  the  bloody  engagement  of  Point 
Pleasant,  Vs.,  10  of  October,  1774,  **  Cornstalk,"  the  great  Shawnee  war-chief,  toma- 
hawked one  near  him  who  had  "by  trepidation  and  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
charge,  erinced  a  dafitanlly  disposition."'  Alex  5.  Withen  {♦*  Chronicles  of  Border 
Ifhr/itre,*  Cliap.  VII,  p.  IM).  It  explains  also  the  summary  punishment  of  traitors 
and  deserters,  as  well  as  of  those  who  assumed  the  drass  of  the  prominent  war-chiefs 
during  a  raid  or  an  engagement 

"«The  incarceration  of  runners  or  messengers  may  be  (and  has  been  to  me  in 
•onversatlon  by  an  aged  friend)  bronght  up  in  proof  of  the  belief,  that  the  '*  chief  of 
men  **  had  a  despotic  power.  Instances  of  that  kind  are  related  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
CVI.  p.  189).  This  is  the  truly  admirable  description  of  ihe  first  news  brought  to 
Mexico  of  the  approach  of  European  ships.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  be  Inserted  here.  A 
nmner  from  the  coast  carried  the  news,  and  '*  Wrathy  Chief"  said  to  I'etlacalcatl,  take 
him  to  llie  cell  made  of  logs  (probably  split  logs,  **  tablon  *0  nnd  look  after  him.  This 
was  done  to  keep  the  news  seoreC  until  the  matter  oould  be  Investigated,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  preliminary  measure  of  policy.  But,  aside  Arom  the  fact  that  the  Isolation 
rather  than  incarceration  (since  the  latter  would  have  been  death)  of  a  news-carrier 
was  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  such  a  duty  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  it  was  also  an  estab* 
lished  custom  among  the  Mexicans.  This  Is  stated  by  Sdkagun  (Lib.  VIH,  cap.  XXXVIf , 
pp.  327  and  828) :  **  Habiendo  cautivado  k  alguno,  luego  los  mensageros  que  se  Uamaban 
tequipantlUanti,  renlan  ft  dar  las  nuevas  al  rey  de  aquelloa  que  hablan  cantivado  A 

ens  eneroigos,  y  de  la  victoria  que  habian  obtenido  los  de  su  parte y  el 

seiior  los  respondia  dici^ndoles:  **  Seals  muy  bien  venldos,  hu41gome  de  oir  esas 
nnevas,  sentad  y  esperad,  porqne  me  quiero  certiflcar  mas  de  ellas,  y  asi  los  mandaba 
gnardar,  y  si  hallaba  que  aqnellas  nuevas  eran  mentlrosas,  hacialos  matar.^'  Torque' 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  036):  **y  que  no  le  dejnsen  salir  de  Paiacio  hasta  tener 
segnndo  Correo,  que  conflrmase  aqiiella  bnena  nueva,  que  41  liavia  traido.  Vetancurt 
(**  Teatrot'*  Parte  Ila,  Trat.  11*,  cap.  II,  p.  381),  almost  a  textual  copy  of  the  preceding 
author,  as  might  be  expected. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  prodigies,  supernatural  warnings,  witciicraft,  etc.,  etc., 
connected  with  the  months  and  years  immediately  preceding  the  atrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  there  Is,  also,  one  bearing  a  particularly  pure  Indian  character. 
See  Durdn  (Cap.  LXVIII,  pp.  S34-930).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CVI,  p.  188  and  189).  **  Wrathy 
Chief,"  alarmed  by  mysterious  prognostics,  called  upon  all  the  old  men,  women,  and 
the  medicine-men,  to  report  what  they  might  dream  or  had  dreamt  within  a  certain 
lapse  of  lime.  It  is  well  known  what  high  value  is  attachofl  by  the  Indians  in  general 
to  dreamt.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that,  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  dreams  con- 
tained important  and  solemn  premonitions,  warnings  from  a  higher  source  (Sahagun 
Lib.  V>,  the  request  to  communicate  such  dreams  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  to  the 
^  chief  of  men,"  was  very  natural.  According  to  Motolinia  ("  Bist.  de  lot  Jndioe  de  la 
Jfueva- Eepa^a^**  Col.  de  I>oc.,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VIII,  p.  130),  certain  men  were  particularly 
expert  in  explaining  and  interpreting  dreams,  so  ma<^  so,  that  Uiey  were  generally 
applied  to  for  such  pifrposee.  If  now,  as  the  story  In  question  has  it,  the  said  people 
refused  to  eomply  with  such  requests,  the  **  chief  of  men  *'  might,  of  his  own  accord. 
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The  power  to  appoint,  which  tlie  '*  chief  of  men  "  enjoyed  within 
the  limits  of  the  official  household,  implied,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
power  to  remove  and  to  punish.  It  was  not  even  necessary  to 
refer  such  cases  to  the  action  of  the  council. 

In  punishing  summarily  acts  of  insubordination,  or  of  treachery, 
when  committed  during  warfare,  the  *•*•  chief  of  men  "  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  was  necessarily 
vested  in  the  chief  commander  for  the  public  good.  Placed  at  the 
'^  tecpan"  to  ^^  watch,  guard  and  protect"  the  tribe  and  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  necessary  to  empower  the  '^  Tlacatecuhtlli "  in  cases 
of  great  urgency,  to  act  ^'  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  was  not 
a  privilege  of  royalty  or  a  despotic  right,  but  an  obligation  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  office. 

Consequently  the  "  chief  of  men  "  was  not,  properly,  the  execu- 
tioner of  tribal  justice  either.  This  duty  devolved  upon  other 
war-chiefs  of  lower  rank,  who,  although  superior  in  command  to 
the  leaders  of  the  kins,  when  on  the  war-path,  never  otherwise  in- 
terfered with  the  duties  of  the  latter,  an}'  more  than  tribal  jurisdic- 
tion conflicted  with  that  of  the  autonomous  kins.  These  chiefs 
were  the  **four  leaders  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico  Te- 
nuchtitlan,"^^'  or,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  the  four 
phratries  into  which  the  twenty  kins  had  again  agglomerated  for 
religious  and  military  purposes.  These  four  ^^  great  quarters," 
named  respectively,  '*  Moyotlan,"  "  Teopan,"  ''Aztacalco"  and 
'^Cuepopan,"^'^  were  not,  as  the  current  notion  has  it,  so  many 
governmental  subsections,  or  wards  of  aboriginal  Mexico.     Shells 

even  treat  them  as  traitors,  and  secure  Uioir  persons  to  prevent  injui-y  to  the  public 
cause.    >iU  tliiSf  of  course,  provided  tbe  t>toi*y  be  true  I 

The  cases  where  secrecy  is  enjoined  under  ]»enalty  of  death,  are  so  plain  that  no 
illustration  is  needed.  The  ** chief  of  men"  had  the  riirht,  in  preparing  gvneni 
business,  to  give  secret  orders,  to  detail  particular  persons  on  secret  missions.  Anyone 
divulging  tlie  secrets  entrusted  to  him,  committed  an  act  of  treason,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessnry  that  he  should  be  chastised  on  the  spot  and  on  the  spur  of  the  nioment, 
to  obviate  fiiither  mischief. 

*7*  "Art  of  War»  (pp.  120. 121  and  122,  especially  notes  97,  W  and  101). 

*7STbe  formation  of  these  geographical  circumsciiptions  I  have  already  explained. 
The  names  can,  in  pait.  be  etymologised.  They  are  respec^tively :  **  If oyotlan "  or 
place  of  the  mosquito,  fi-om  "  moyotl,"  mosquito  {Molina  II.  p.  68):  ^'Teopan"  or 
place  of  God,  from  "TeotI,"  God;  "Aztacnlco/'  "place  of  the  house  of  the  heron.** 
from  *«Aztatl,"  heron  (Afolina  I,  p.  65  and  11,  p.  10).  and  "  calli.'*  house;  *'Cacpopan>' 
or  <*  place  of  the  dyke,"  from  ''cuepotii,*'  dylLC  (Molina  1,  p.  23,  H,  p.  96).  All  of  whh  li 
are,  raspectfuUy^  submitted. 
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of  as  many  original  kins,  common  worship,  perhaps,  and  common 
leadership  in  battle,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  former  organic 
cluster.^'  Rites  of  worship,  as  practised  b}'  a  phratry,  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  investigate,  and  the  position  and  functions  of  the 
phratry  in  warfare  have  already  been  disciisse<l  b}'  us.  The  office 
of  tribal  execntioners  of  justice,  however,  vested  in  the  *'  four 
leaders"  of  the  four  phratries,  deserves  particular  attention  here. 
The  names  of  the  four  war-captains  or  rather  their  official  titles, 
are:  *'man  of  the  house  of  darts"  (Tlacochcalcatl),  "cutter  of 
men"  (Tlacatecatl),  "  bloodshedder  "  (Ezhuahuacatl),  and  "chief 
of  the  Eagle  and  prickly  pear"  (Cuauhnochtecuhtli).  These 
officers  are  first  noticed  in  the  begnning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  the  time  the  confederacy  was  formed.^^  They  appear  as  imme- 
diate a<1juncts  or  assistants  —  niilitar}'-  lieutenants  as  it  were  — 
to  the  "  chief  of  men  "  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  confed- 
erate commander,  as  well  as  of  the  '*  Cihuacohuatl."^^    Their 

*^The«e  four  geographicnl  chisters,  each  comprising  a  certain  number  of  original 
kine  or  nalpiiUi,  became  known  subsequently  as  the  four  ludiuu  vrartlti  of  Mexico, 
named  resi>ectively,  Snn  Juan  (Moyollan),  San  Pablo  (Teoiinn),  Han  Seltantinn  (Azta- 
cnlco),  Santa  Maria  (Cuepopnn).  Teznzomoc  (Cap.  LIX,  p.  W),  Vetttncuri  ("  Crdnica^** 
etc.,  p.  1*24).  Durfin  (Cap.  V,  p.  43).  Tliat  each  oC  tlicm  (*ompri^ed  a  certnin  number  of 
kins  has  alreaily  been  stated.  The  four  chiefs  are  often  mentioned  as  ** councillors;" 
bat  their  very  position  as  immediate  as8it»tants  to  tiie  **  chief  of  men,"  is  clearly 
established  by  the  "*  Codiee  Hamirex**  (pp.  ft?  and  66).  which  iigrees  with  Durdn 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  103)  and  also  by  Sahttgun  (Lib.  XXX.  p.  318):  "Klegido  el  sefior,  luego 
elegian  otroH  cnatro  que  eran  como  senndores  que  siempre  habian  de  e^tnr  al  lado 
de^l,  y  entenderen  todos  loii  negocios  graves  del  reino,"  .  .  .  This  make«<  it  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  war-chiefs,  and  not  i*epi*ecentatives,  In  the  supreme  council, 
of  an  administrative  circumscription  superior  to  the  **C4ilpuIli" — ''liarrio"  or  lo* 
calizcd  kindred  group.  The  four  "main  quaitcrb"  therefore  formed  mi/ilarj/ bodies 
only,  and  this  follows  plainly  fi*(>m  the  detailed  descriptions  of  warfare,  so  profusely 
given  in  the  ch.ouicles  of  Tezozomoc.  Tlie  trnth  of  tliis  fnot  hnn  been  felt,  though 
not  fully  uudertttootl,  by  Clavigero  (Ltl).  Vll,  cup.  VII,  p  i.  4M  nntl  4!A)  wiiere  he  hints  at 
the  four  chiefs  (nnder  various  namei^)  as  so  many  "  clnsf^es  of  generals."  Thei-e  four 
superior  war-csptalns  are,  besidet*.  found  also  in  Michhuncan.  *'  Relacion.  etc.,  etc.j 
ifedkuocmi"  ("Priraera  Parte,"  p.  l.^i) :  *' tenia  )>ue(«to  cutitro  fefiores  muy  principides 
en  cuntro  fi'outeras  de  la  provincia,"  and  in  Peru,  wlie:e  tliey  have  been  decorated 
with  tlie  titles  of  •*  vice'roy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  tlie  term  '*  barrio"  \h  npplied  by  Spanish  authors 
indiscriminately  to  the  four  great  subdivisions  and  to  the  kins  themselves. 

*i*  Durdn  (Cap.  XI.  pp.  97,  102  and  103),  TexoZitmoc  (Cap.  XV.  p.  21)  both  place 
the  organization  l)y  whl::h  tiieAe  four  vhiefs  appear  prominent,  immediately  afler  the 
overthi*ow  of  the  Tecpaneca.  and  before  the  confedemcy  with  the  Tezcucans  and  Tlnco- 
pans.  Ixtlilxochitl  (*•  Hi$t.  det  Chichim9fjves,"  dip.  XXXIV,  p.  2K0  Hpenks  in  general 
terms  of  a  '*  reorganization."  after  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  So  does  Actsta 
(Lib.  VJI,  cap.  XVI,  p.  4ft{),  while  *•  Cotlict  Jittmtrez*'  (pp.  67  and  to)  agrees  with  the 
two  first. 

*7*I(  is  self-evident  that  these  four  chieftains  were  nlso  inferior  to  the  "snake* 
woman;"  and  this  fact  is  amply  Illustrated.    Durdn  <Cap.  XVI,  pp.  140  and  141)  con* 
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oflQce  was,  of  course,  elective  and  non-hereditary,  and  the  election 
took  place  in  the  same  manner  and  (sometimes,  at  least)  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  ^^  chief  of  men."^^^  In  case  the  latter 
was  unable  to  lead  the  confederate  forces  on  the  war-|>ath,  and  the 
*^  Cihuacohuatl "  himself  was  not  available  either,  then  the  |K>sts 
of  chief  commander  as  well  as  of  leatier  of  the  Mexicans  |}ro|>er, 
might  be  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.^^^  This,  however, 
was  always  a  temporary  situation,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  difference  of  rank  between  the  four,  since  the  Mexican 

ceraing  '^EzhiiHhuacAtl,'*  Cap.  XXII,  p.  189):  *'y  liiego  TlacaeHel,  piinci|>e  de  la 
miliciA,  niuiido  en  nombre  del  rey  que  ftiesen  apercibUloo,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  **  Lleiiid  el 
rey  a  iin  sefior  que  ne  Ilaniau:!  CuanlmochUi  y  liiiolo  geuernl  de  toda  la  moUitud 
dici^ndole  que  Tlacaellel  ei*a  ya  vicjo  y  que  no  po«lria  ya  ir  a  gnerra  tan  apartada, 
dandole  todas  laa  exenciones  y  autoridad  que  («m<'jante  ollcio  reqtieiia,  .  .  .  ."  (Cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  267,  etc.,  etc.).  Tezoxomoc  (Cap.  XVII.  p.  27),  Tlacaellel,  aabaequeotly 
elected  "  Cihuacohuatl,*'  wait  then  only  **  TIacochcalcatI,"  and  he  is,  at  that  time,  merely 
mentioned  as  "uno  de  ellos  de  Ion  capltanes."  Still  (p.  2)^)  he  appears  as  **cnpitaa 
general  de  ellos."  (Cap.  XXU,  p.  S^):  ''Reipondid  Tlacatleltain  y  dijo:  qiiieio  dsr 
arlso  A  Tlacatecatl.  y  A  Tlacochcalratl,  para  que  pnbliquen  hiego  en  toda  esta  i^iiublica 
e6ta  guerra  por  los  varrios,  .  .  /'  (Cap.  XXVlll,  p.  43) :  **  mandai'on  el  rey  Moctexuma 
y  Zihuacoall,  a  los  cupitaues  Tlacaieuatl,  Tlacochcalcatl,  Cnauhnocbtli,  y  Tilaucalqui, 
que  luego  al  tercer  dla  se  apercibiesen  y  pusicsen  en  caroinocon  siis  armaa  y  vituallas,** 
etc.,  etc.  This  entire  **  Crdnica  "  briMtles  with  facts  of  that  kind,  too  nHmerous  to  quote. 
The  fact,  amply  proven  heret4»fore,  that  the  **  Zibuacoatl "  was  also  ex-olllcio  heail- 
war*cliief  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico,  is  aloue  eufflcient  to  establish  the  inl<Briortty  of  tbe 
four  others.    See  **  Codiee  Jiamirtz  ^  (p.  h7). 

*'*In  evidence  of  tills  there  is  the  entire  series  of  specifically  Mexican  anthers, 
starting  with  the "'  Codiee  Ramirez"  (p.  67; :  '*  Primeramente  ordenaron  que siempre  se 
guarda«8e  e^te  ei»tatuto  en  la  corte  Mexicana,  y  es  que  tlespues  de  electo  Rey  en  ella, 
eligietisen  quatro  senores,  hermanos  6  parientes  mas  cercaoos  flel  mismo  Bey^  lus 
qunles  tuviessep  ditados  de  prinnipes :  los  ditudos  que  eutouoes  dieroo  a  estos  quatro 
el  primoro  fue  .  .  .  (Tollow  tlie  four  names  and  titles).  .  .  ."  The  same  Tersioa  has 
been  adopted  with  mora  ur  less  variation,  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp.  lOi.  and  lOt), 
Tezozonwe  (Cap.  XV,  pp.  24  and  £>),  Jo9^pk  de  Acoeta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  Ul)  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap  XIX,  pp.  75  and  7u).  Be^iides,  tliere  is  the  inde|»eu<l«nt 
version  of  Suhagun  (Lib.  VUl,  cap,  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  318  and  »!»;,  who  is  even  too 
positive,  stating,  or  at  least  leading  to  the  Inference,  that  at  every  election  of  a  **  chief 
of  men,"  the  four  tiffices  were  aUo  newly  filled,  and  invested  at  tiie  same  tine.  This 
appears  to  l>e  a  misconception,  explained  by  the  Codiee  UiimLi'ei  and  by  Du»n. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  rafer  t4i  a  different  version,  wliiuh  re«luces  Ui«  uiunber  of 
these  a»Ht»tant8  to  the  *'  ctiief  of  men  '*  to  two  only.  We  find  it  in  Oitmara  (**  CornqmUim^^* 
Vedia  I,  p.  442):  "Las  a|)elnciones  iban  A  otros  dos  Jneces  mayores,  que  llamaa 
tecuitlato,  y  que  siempre  solian  ser  parientes  del  senor  .  .  .  .*'  and  alau  in  ZmtrUn 
(**  Rapport**  etc.i  p.  ii5).  lly  reference,  however,  to  Sahaffun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX),  it  wdl 
be  seen  that  the  celebrate<l  Franciscan  s|ioaks  of  only  two  of  the  four  which  lie  roen« 
tions  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX).  These  two  are  "  TbicoehcalcatI "  and  *•  TI«caioe«tl " 
C' Tlacochtecutli "  and  *'Tlacatecutli"  by  abbreviation),  whom  lie  again  calls  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  811)  '-principal  c^tptains,  of  which  there  were  always  twe,'*  wliile 
(Lib.  IX.  cap  I.  p.  m\)  he  calls  th«  same,  ''goveraors  of  TlatUuloo.'*  The  TlalilulcaB 
tradition  appears  very  plainly  in  the  writings  of  tiie  leamett  fViar,  which  writings  iiave 
wielded  such  a  vast  Infiuence  in  llteratute  on  aboriginal  Mexico. 

>7^*«>4rl  of  Wiir"  (p.  122).  Sttkagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  SlI),  Dmr^H  (Cap. 
XXII,  p.  Itfti),  CUwigerQ  (Ub.  VII,  cup.  XXI,  p.  iM). 
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chroniclers  mention  them  indiscriminately  as  military  captain^  of 
the  highest  rank.  Still,  while  this  ftict  remains  undisputed,  we 
notice  among  later  authors  that  two  of  the  four,  namely:  ^^  Ezhaa* 
huacatl "  and  "  Tlacateccatl "  are  called :  "judges."  ^^^  How  the 
duties  of  a  Judge  sitting  permanently,  could  be  performed  by  a  war- 
chief,  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  whereas  those  of  a  chief 
executioner  of  judicial  decisions  agree  well  with  those  of  a  military 
office,  in  primitive  society.  '^  Cuanhnochtecuhtli "  is  positively 
stated  to  have  been  "  chief  executioner "  (^^alguazil  maior")  or 
sheriff."^^  The  Codex  Mendoza,  however,  makes  all  four  equal,  by 
calling  each  of  them  "  executive  officer."  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his 
"Pilgrimage,"  renders  this  incorrectly  by  "officer  of  dispatch."  ^^ 
Such  was  indeed  their  true  position.  What  tlie  ^^  elder  brother" 
was  to  the  kin,  the  four  great  war-captains  were  to  the  tribe. 
To  them  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  council  were  communicated 
through  the  ^*Cihuacohuatl"  or  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli,"  and  they 
were  intrusted  with  their  execution.  Consequently  they  super- 
intended the  maintenance  of  order  and  quietness  at  every  place 
where  the  tribal  authorities  exercised  control,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  markets,  and  in  the  central  square  encompassing  the  great 
"house  of  God."  But  they  were  also  the  immediate  military 
assistants  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  as  such,  us  far  as  he  ex- 
ercised any  power  to  punish,  they  also  acted  as  his  "executive  offi- 
cers" when  necessary .^^   It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  four  leaders 

***  The  **  Tlacat6catl "  Is  called  a  '*  Judge,"  second  in  jurisdiction  only  to  the  "  Cihua* 
coliuatl*'  by  Tarquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  8M).  The  same  author  calls  him  a 
**  valiant  cjiptain  "  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXXVI,  p.  211).  Aller  this  author,  ho  has  been  caUed 
a  Judge  by  Vetancwt  (Parte  IIo,  Triit  If*,  cap.  I,  p.  870),  by  Ctavifftro  (Lib.  VII.  cap. 
XVI,  p.  461).  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  for  instance  Vetaneurt  (Parte  11a,  Trat.  I*,  oap. 
XVIII,  p.  320)  mentions  that  "Water-llat"  (**AhuitKotr*)  was  •*  Tlacntecatlo.  captain 
general  of  the  Mexicans.''  In  this  he  follows  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  LXIIL  p.  186), 
who,  in  tuin,  agrees  with  his  predecessor,  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI, 
p.  151).  The  latter  is  particularly  explicit.  His  statements  agree  with  those  of  the 
Codex  Mendoza  (plates  XIII  and  XVIII),  **  EzhuahuacatI '*  is  also  represented  as 
"alcalde"  in  the  Codex  Afendoztt  (plate  LXIX,  tereera  Partida,  No.  18;,  which  again 
represents  him  as  **  executor"  (plate  J^XVI,  tereera  Partlda,  No.  10).  Ail  this  (ends  to 
show  that  Uiese  officers,  besides  bein'<  principal  war*captains,  were  also  executors 
of  Judicial  decrees. 

"•  Ramirez  de  FuetUeal  {IMtrt,  Mexico,  3  Not.,  1532,  **  Premier  Recueil,*'  etc..  p.  S48) : 
**Un  offlcier,  norom^  Guarouchil.  remplit  lea  fonctluns  d'alguaail  mayor.  .  ."  Torque- 
wuida  (Lib.  XI.  cap.  XXV,  pp.  85i  and  3iV3>,  Vetaneurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  370,  etc.),  Claviger^ 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  4«1).  The  •*  Codex  Mendoza**  (plate  LXVI,  teixera  Partida,  No. 
7)  calls  him  ** executor,"  like  '*  Tlilancalqui  **  and  *'  Kzhuahuaoatl." 

*M  Codex  Mendoza  (platea  LXVI  and  LXVIII).  In  the  latter  he  calls  them  '*  Vallen- 
tes."    For  the  Interpretation  of  Purchas  see  Kingaborough  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  78  and  74). 

***  Instances  of  that  kind  are  frequently  found,  both  in  DurAn  and  Texosomoc. 
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had  the  right  to  appoint  the  assistants  whom  they  needed,  beyond 
sending  out  subordinates,  or  rather  detailing  them  on  particular 
errands.  As  to  watchmen  in  tlie  market-places, —  the  officers  who 
eirctdated  about  preserving  peace  and  order  there  —  they  were 
placed  at  their  posts  by  the  trib>e.  But  it  was  their  duty  to  report 
to  the  chief  executive  officers,  nay,  to  apply  to  them  for  assistance, 
whenever  anything  liappened  which  required  the  exercise  of  higher 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  these  subalterns  obeyed  their  orders  in 
the  interests  of  tribal  business. 

We  have  already  noticed  that,  among  the  four,  *^  Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli"  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  as  judicial  executioner,  even 
prominently  before  the  others.  But  this  officer  again  is  lost  sight 
of  at  the  election  of  a  ^^  chief  of  men."  Then  another  looms  up 
in  his  place.  This  is  the  ^^  man  of  the  black  house,"  Tlilancalqui. 
It  appears  that  each  of  the  three  first-named  positions  namely : 
^*'  Tlacochcalcatl,"  ''  Tlacateccatl,"  '*  Ezhuahuacatl,*'  was,  together 
with  the  last-named  *'*'  Tlilancalqui,"  a  preparatory  stage  for  the 
office  of  "chief  of  men."^^  '^  One  of  these  four  had  to  be 
elected  king  "  says  the  Codex  Ramirez.**^    While  it  is  difficult  to 

*"Thi8  Btateraent  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  *'Co€iice  Ramirtz^  (p.  68). 
which  document  agrees  alniObt  verbally  with  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  10:i).  Aside 
from  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  XV}  and  Acotta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV),  who  both,  thoafrb  rather 
vaguely,  coufirm  tlie  above,  there  are  other  indicationtf  vonQmiiiig  it.  For  instance: 
Codex  Altndoza  (plnte  XI,  interpretation  or  rather  text) :  *'  Yten  el  dicho  Ti^o^icatzi  Hie 
por  esiremo  vaUunte  y  velicoHO  en  armas,  y  anlei*  que  i^ubceiliese  en  el  dicho  sefiorio. 
liizo  por  su  persona  en  las  guerras  cosus  haxafiosas  de  valeiitia,  pordonde  alcanz6 
tomar  dictudo  de  TIacatecatI,  quo  tenia  por  titulo  de  gran  calidad  y  6»tudo,  7  era  al 
punto  de  que  en  vacando  dl<'ho  senoriu,  el  tal  puiito  y!grNdo  subcedia  hiego  en  el  dicho 
sefiorio,  lo  qual  auHimlfmo  ^UM  antecesoreM  hermanos  altras  conlenidos.  y  padre,  y 
aguelo  tuvieron  el  inlsmo  curso  de  los  titulos  y  dlctado,  por  doude  subi^ruu  a  ser 
sefiores  de  Mexico."  Again  (plate  LXVIII,  tercera  partida).  no  difference  is  made 
between  *' TIacatecatI "  and  **  Ttacochciilcatl  ;"  botii  are  called  '*  valit'ntes'*  and  **capi* 
tauies  de  los  excrcitos  Mexicanos.'*  Torquemada  (Lib.  IL  cap.  LV,  p.  ITS):  **y  que 
Axayucatl,  llijo  de  Te90fomoctli  (Seiior  Mcxiottno)  era  Uombre  Vwleroso,  y  de  mui 
gran  I'uerte,  para  el  Reinndo,  I'lie  de  comun  conscnUmieiito,  pasado  A  est*  Dignidad, 
de  la  que  tenia  de  Tlaculicalcatl.  y  Capitan  General,  y  hecho  ilei.^  (Cap.  LXIII,  p. 
\\»\) :  "Aliuitzutl,  Hermano  del  Difuuto,  y  de  su  Aiitecesor  Axayacatl,  era  TIacatecatI, 
d  Capitan  Ueneral  de  los  Mexicanos.  .  .  .**  Thus  he  acknowledges  Uiat  Inith  Tlacate> 
cati  uud  Tlacoclitecatl  were  alike  eligible.  It  is  but  nutural  to  read  similar  assertions 
in  Vetam^rt  (Parte  IIu,  Trat.  T,  cap.  XVI,  p.  305,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  :s20),  and  Clarigero 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII 1,  p.  te»,  cap.  XXIL  p.  287).  This  uuUior  speaks  of  the  different 
**  cliiel'»  of  men  "  having  been  '*generaU  in  rhiel "  of  the  Mexicans.  Now  bini'e(Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XXI.  p.  494)  he  states  that  the  *'  Tlacochcalcatl  '*  was  the  "principal''  among  the 
war*C{tptaini«,  it  follows,  that  the  chiels  named  by  him  had  all  attained  that  rank.  But 
we  know  that  otlier  authorities  frequently  give  them  another  title  also,  therefore  tlie 
conclu!»ion  is  but  natural  that  there  wera  teveral  liead-chiefs  for  militar>'  pur|K)sea,  etc., 
from  whom  the  **  chief  of  men  "  might  be  cho^en. 

w  ..  mblioteca  Alexicanti*'  (p.  M). 
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conceive  why  Ihe  captain  ^^  Cuauhnochtecuhtli  "  should  not  be  one 
of  the  privileged  four,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  *^  man  of 
the  black  house"  should  be  of  that  number.  The  dark  house, 
*^Casa  Lobrega"  of  Nuaez  de  la  Vega,  in  Chiapas,  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  worship,  or  ^^  medicine  "  of  the  aborigines 
of  Mexico  and  Central  Araerica.^^  The  ^^  man  of  the  black,  or 
dark  house,"  was  therefore  an  intermediate  between  ^^ medicine" 
and  tribal  government.  As  such,  he  appears  to  occupy  a  sti^e 
preparatory  to  the  high  office  of  ^^  chief  of  men,"  and  represents, 
together  with  the  *'  satraps  and  papaoaqui"  named  by  Sahagun,^^^ 
the  element  of  medicine  or  worship  in  the  election  of  that  officer. 
*'*'  Tlilancalqui "  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  mentioned  as  a 
war-chief,^^  but  missions  of  importance  appear  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  ;  and  Joseph  de  Acosta  calls  the  three  other  chiefs 
"  warriors,"^'  to  his  exclusion  ;  and  finally,  he  is  made  a  confiden- 
tial advisor  in  times  of  great  public  danger.  This  is  about  all  we 
know  of  this  office,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
tribe. 

The  fact,  amply  proven  as  it  is,  that  the  '^  chief  of  men  "  had  to 
be  selected  from  among  the  four  chiefs  and  officers  enumerated, 
bears  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  dignity  with  which  the 
^'^  Tlacatecuhtli "  was  invested.  It  fully  disposes  of  the  assump- 
tions, that  this  officer  was  anything  but  an  Indian  war-chief  of 
the  highest  order,  or  that  heredity  was  attached  to  the  office,  though 
it  does  not  disprove  succession  of  office  limited  to  any  single  kin. 
While  it  thus  explains  many  incidental  features  of  organization 
and  government,  it  leads  ns  back  to  the  office  of  ''chief  of  men"  and 
through  it,  recalls  some  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  the  tribe. 

*»*J.  H.  von  Minutoli  ('*  Re$ehreibuug  einer  alten  StwH  in  GuattmaUiy^  etc.,  "  Teairo 
Critico  Americano"  by  Felix  Cabrera^  German  translatioD,  p.  31) :  "liouse  of  darkness 
wbkh  he  (Votan)  had  built  in  the  space  of  a  few  respiratiuns."  But  the  dark  house  is 
yet  mora  positively  noticed  in  Guatemala.  Popol  Vuh  (Part  II.  chap.  II,  p.  85):'"Ge- 
kuma  Ha."  from  '"Gek  "  bhick.  "  Grammaire  QQuichei''  (p.  180).  Also  (Chap.  VIII,  p. 
147.  cap.  IX,  pp.  148  and  149).  It  Is  inttfre.*'tinK  to  notice,  m  connection  with  this,  that 
Uie  same  gattiering  of  aboriginal  traditions  albo  mentions  (p.  81)  a  hou^e  filled  with 
lances  (darts):  **R'oo  chicut  Chayim*ha  u  bi,  utuquel  chakol  chupam  zuklelohre  chi 
cha,  chi  tzininic,  chi  yoliohic,  chiri  pa  lia.'*  (Cap.  IX,  p.  1.^4) :  *'  qate  chicut  ta  x-e  oc  chi 
qabolab  pa  Chaim-ha.'*  This  coiresponds  with  the  Mexican  ''  Tlncoclicalcatl."  Again 
we  are  treated  (p.  86)  to  a  '*  house  of  tigers  '*  iilso  repeated  (p.  134),  aud  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  "  Tlacatecatl."  Tims  again  the  analogy  between 
the  Guntemaltecans  and  the  Mexicans,  appears  butitaiued  to  i>ome  extent. 

«*•••*  Hieioria  general,^  etc.  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

*^1ij  Tezozomoc.    Quotations  ai-o  superfluous.    See  his  "  Crontca." 

M)  •*  HUtoria  natural  y  moral  de  Jndias "  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.  44 
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We  have  already  stated  that  the  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association 
of  kins  for  mutual  protection.  Though  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
original  purpose,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  course  of  time  and  as 
a  result  of  success  in  warfare,  the  tribe,  as  a  military  organization, 
grew  into  a  cluster  for  procuring  and  increasing  subsistence.^^ 
This  was  acliieved  by  gathering  boot}*  in  successful  raids,  and  by 
imposing  tribute  upon  tribes  whose  military  power  had  been  over- 
come in  such  dashes  and  forays. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  few  tribes  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mexicans.*®^  In  fact,  it  was  the  nearly 
equally  balanced  power  of  the  Pueblos  occupying  the  lake  basin, 
that  made  the  formation  of  that  confederacy  i)ossible.  Such  a 
course  was  necessary  to  {irevent  them  from  destroying  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  expectant  neighbors.^^  But  when  once  this 
confederacy  was  formed,  then  their  joint  efforts  were  directed  to 
conquest,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
thi*ough  tribute.  As  the  imposition  of  tribute  was  a  military 
measure,  so.  also,  its  collection  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
branch  of  the  tribal  government.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  kins  had  delegated  to  the  tribe  all  authority  over  outside 
matters.^i  Hence  the  ^^ chief  of  men"  became  the  ofl9cial  head 
of  tribute-gatherers.^* 

»••  ''Art  of  War'*  (pp.  96,  97  ami  98,  also  notes). 

***The  number  and  names  of  ttieste  tribes  are  yet  iindeflned.  Tbc  ^pcciflcaHy  Mexi- 
can  sourc;eB  Insisting  upon  a  conquest  of  Tezcuco  (by  force  of  arms)  by  the  Mexicans, 
it  followrs  that,  according  to  tlie  Codice  Ramirez  (pp.  51  to  61),  the  tribes  subjected 
before  that  supposed  event,  were  the  Te<rpanecn,  the  Xochimilca,  and  those  of  Cuitla- 
huac,  or  the  settlements  to  the  west  and  southwest.  Durdn  (Cap.  JX  to  XV)  and 
Ttzozovtoe  (Cap.  VIJI  to  XX)  concur;  so  doef>,  of  course,  Acotta  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XII  to 
XV).  Tlie  Codex  Mentloza  (plates  V  and  VI)  adds  to  the  abote  the  pueblos  of  Chalco, 
Acolhuacan  and  of  Quauhnnhuac  (Cuernavuca).  If  we  compara  it  with  the  Ttscucan 
tradition,  as  reported  by  IxtULcochitl  (•'  Hint,  det  Ckichimiques,*^  Cap.  XXXI,  p.  31K)  we 
notice  tiint  it  is  claimed  for  thnt  tribe,  that  It  assinted  tlie  Mexicans  in  the  conquest  of 
Xochimllco  and  Cuitlahuac,  although  the  formal  confederation  took  place  (according 
to  the  8ume  authority.  Cap.  XXXII)  some  years  later.  According  to  Torquemada  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XLII.  pp.  148,  etc.),  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ila.  Trat.  1*,  cap.  XIV,  p.  291).  the  X*>chi. 
milcas  were  conquered  by  the  confederates.  According  to  Veytia  {;"  Hi*toria  aniigHa^** 
Lib.  III.  cap.  I,  p.  lAO).  the  Tezcucans  subjected  Xochlmilco.  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
y,  p.  253)  agrees  with  the  Mexican  version. 

«••  "  Codice  Ramirez '» (p.  61 ). 

**tThiH  rc.>)ulted  from  the  constitution  of  the  tribe,  as  an  association  of  kins  for 
mutual  f)rotcction  and  sustenance. 

**3  TezozoMtoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  18) :  '*y  aunque  envian  &  darlo  ft  Ytzcoatl  era  para  todos  los 
Mexicanos  en  comun.'*  The  fact  that  tlie  gathering  of  tribute  was  directly  controlled 
by  the  ** chief  of  men"  is  so  generally  admitted  tuat  it  hardly  needs  any  Airther  proof. 
Ramirez  de  FuetUefd  {,**  Lettre,^*  etc.,  p.  248,  ler  Recueil)  ascribes  the  gathering  of 
tribute  to  an  officer  wkom  he  calls  "  tecuxcalcatectli."    This  should  be,  properiy, 
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Whenever  any  tribe,  with  or  without  a  struggle,  yielded  to  the 
warlike  power  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  associates,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  articles  to  be  delivered,  as  tribute,  at  fixed  periods, 
was  at  once  determined  between  "  the  parties.^^  For  the  faithful 
performance  of  that  contract,  the  vanquished  stood  in  daily  peril 
of  tlieir  lives  ;*^*  and  in  order  to  watch  them  constantly,  and  to 
regulate  the  delivery  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  special 
officers  were  maintained  among  the  conquered  pueblos  by  their 
conquerors.  These  officers  were  called  '*  gatherers  of  the  crops,'* 
calpixqui.  Each  one  of  the  three  confederates  sent  its  own 
*^calpixqui''  among  the  tribes  which  had  become  its  exclusive 
prey,  and  where,  as  sometimes  occurred,  one  pueblo  paid  tribute 
to  all  three  confederates,  it  had  to  submit  to  the  residence  in  its 
midst,  of  as  many  representative  gatherers  of  duties.*^* 

'*  tlacochcAlcHtl-tecuhtli.'*  But  we  know  thnt  the  duties  of  the  latter  officer  were  quite 
different.  Still,  the  collection  of  tribute  being  a  branch  of  militRry  life,  the  mistiike 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  military  chronicles  of  the  Mexican  tribe  t(>ein  with 
instances  where  the  stewards  are  describe<l  as  under  direct  orders  of  the  '*  chief  of 
men,"  as  in  Zurita  (pp.  118,  H9.  70).  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  tlie  exaggerated  state- 
ments about  the  tribute  system  among  tiie  Tezcucans,  contained  in  IxtlUxochiU 
(*•  m*t.  dft  Chichimiques,**  Cap.  XXXV,  pp.  iSO^Ul). 

***  I  refer  to  the  following  passages  of  Tezozomoc  (**  Crdniea^**  Cap.  IX,  p.  16, 
Capture  of  Azcaputzalco;  Cap.  XV,  p  24.  Cuyuacan;  XVII,  p.  28,  Xochimilco;  XVIII, 
p.  29,  Cuitlahuac;  XXVI,  p.  40,  Chalco;  XXVII,  p.  41.  fepeacac  and  Tecamachaloo; 
XXIX,  pp.  44  and  4A,  Tziccoac  and  Tucpan;  XXXII,  p.  fiO,  Ahuilixapan,  and  the 
Totonnca;  XXXVIII,  p.  52,  Coayxtltihuacan ;  XXXVIil.  p  01,  Hunxaca;  Cap.  LXI,  p. 
102.  Chiapan  and  Xilotepec;  Cap.  LXV,  p.  110,  Cuextlan;  C»p.  LXXII,  p.  122:  Teloloa- 
pan;  LXXVI,  p.  130,  Tecuantepec  and  others;  LXXIX,  p.  I:i6,  Xoconui'hco;  LXXXIV, 
p.  14S,  Nopalliin;  LXXXVIII,  Xaltepec;  XCI,  p.  \5M.  Qnctzaltepec).  nurdn  (Cap. 
IX,  p.  77:  X,  p.  M;  XII.  p.  112;  XVII,  p.  161;  XVIII,  p.  i5U;  XIX,  p.  171;  XXI, 
p.  J85;  XXII.  p.  191;  XXIV,  p.  205;  XXXIV.  p.  »»;  XLI,  p.  3.11;  XLVI.  p.  373,  etc.). 
These  passages  fully  illustrate  the  manner  in  wiiich  tlie  tribute  was  inipose<l  on  the 
▼anquished.  at  the  close  of  a  successAil  foray.  Ixtlilxochitl  (*'  HUtoire  des  ChichimM- 
quea,*  Cap.  XXXVIII.  pp.  271  to  273).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  313): 
**Ilabiendo  paciflcado  la  i>rovincia,  Inego  los  seuores  del  canipo  ropartian  tributos  & 
los  que  imbian  sido  conquistiidos.  .  .  ." 

***  Durtin  (Cap.  LIII,  p.  42^{),  Also  tlie  complmnts  of  the  Indians  of  Cempohnal  and 
Quiahuixtlan  (Totonaconns)  (on  the  iK>a8t),  to  Cori^s,  about  the  dread  in  which  they 
continually  stood  of  being  overrun  again  by  the  MexicauH  and  their  confederates. 
{Cortt't  ••  Carta  SegundOs"  p.  13,  Vedia  I),  Bernnl  IHez  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  40;  XLVI,  p.  41, 
Vedia  II),  •*  Real  l^t'cutorui,  etc  "  (Col.  de  Doc's  II.  p.  12). 

*** Tills  results  fh>m  the  **arUcles  of  agreement"  of  the  confederacy.  See  besides: 
Zurita  (p.  67).  Hertunndo  Phnentel  Sezuhualcoyotl  (**  Memorial  dirigido  at  rey^  etc.* 
**  Gdogrq/ta  de  la$  Lengufis,**  Orozco  y  Berra  pp.  244  and  245)  also  states:  ''The 
pueblos  whoi^e  tributes  were  distributed  among  Mexico  and  Texcnco  and  Tacuba 
were  the  following:  Coayxtlnvuacan,  Cuauhtuchco.  Cotlaxttan.  Avli9apan,  Tepeaca.'' 
Against  this  there  stands  the  version  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XLI,  p.  50) :  '*  Luego  alii 
habld  otro  principal  que  se  llamaba  Mixcoatlaylotlacauelitoctzin,  dile  al  seiior  oupitan, 
que  cunndo  vivla  Mocthecuzoma  el  estilo  que  se  tenia  en  conquistar,  era  este,  que  iban 
los  Mexicanos,  y  los  Tezcucanos,  y  los  de  Tlacupan,  y  los  de  las  Chinampas,  todoa 
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Thus  the  Mexicans  had  a  number  of  such  officers  scattered 
among  tributary  settlements.  The  ^^ chief  of  men"  controlled 
their  actions,  but  his  power  did  not  extend  over  the  ^^calpixca" 
of  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  He  could  not  even 
appoint  the  stewards  sent  to  dwell  among  the  tributary  foreign- 
ers,296  this  power  being  vested  in  the  council  alone. ^^  Such  an 
office  was  by  no  means  a  post  of  honor  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  more  responsible  or  dangerous  duty  within 
or  without  the  tribe.  The  ^^  calpixqui "  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  authority  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  where  he 
lived,^®  was  expected  to  watch  closely  the  dispositions  and  incli- 

Juntos  Iban  sobre  el  pueblo  6  provlncia  quo  querian  conqniBtar,  j  despues  que  lo 
babian  conquistado,  luego  ae  volvian  4  ans  caaaa,  y  a  ana  poebloa,  y  deapaea  ▼enian 
loa  aefiores  de  ioa  puebloa  que  hablan  aidu  conquiatados,  y  train  n  eu  tiibuto  de  oro  y 
de  piedraa  precioaai,  y  de  plumages  rlcos,  y  todo  lo  daban  k  Mocthecuzoma,  y  nai  todo 
el  oro  venia  ft  bu  poder."  This  plain  and  rery  natural  statement,  fVom  a  Tlatilulcaa 
chief  who  aflerwarda  became  **  gobernndor '*  of  Tlatilulco  {SahaguHf  Lib.  VIII, 
cap.  II,  p.  274),  has  been  twisted  by  Tarquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  573},  ao  as  to 
aay  among  other  things :  '*  and  they  had  the  tributes  gatliered  at  Mexico,  and  here  it 
waa  distributed  among  the  three  Lords  according  to  the  directions  given  by  him  of 
Mexico."  Torguemada  has,  in  this  instance,  evidently  changed  the  text  of  hia  prede- 
ceaaor.  There  Is  also  an  undeniable  conftision  here  between  booty  and  tribute.  The 
former  had  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  while  they  were  yet  together;  tlie  latter 
occurred  regularly  afterwards,  and  hence  did  not  need  to  go  through  the  handa  uf 
Mexicans  again.  The  story  of  Toiquemada  is  corroborated  by  JxtlUxochiti  (**  Hiti, 
det  Chichimiques,"  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  282),  who  clearly  says  that  '•  Fasting  Wolf  put 
atewards  only  when  the  tribute  belonged  to  his  tribe,  but  that  the  whole  tribute  waa 
brought  to  Mexico  and  there*'  the  agents  of  the  three  chiefs  divideil  it  among  them- 
selves. Finally,  we  have  the  obscure  statements  of  Ramirfz  de  Fuenhai  (pp.  844, 247, 
in  ler  Recuell  of  Mr.  Temnux). 

***The  " Calpixcayotl "  was  a  permanent  office,  not  n  temporary  duty  or  mission; 
consequently  its  incumbents  could  not  be  appointed  by  a  single  war-chief.  There  is 
evidence  to  that  effect.  According  to  Dur^n  (Cap.  XVIII,  p.  164),  after  those  of 
Tepeacac  had  been  conquered.  **  Cihuacohuatl ''  placed  a  steward  in  tlieir  midst :  **  Miri 
que  en  ello  no  aya  fnlta  ni  quiebra;  y  para  questo  mejor  se  cnmpla,  os  qulere  poner  an 
gobernador  de  los  sefiores  Mexicanos.  al  qual  aueis  de  obedecer  y  tener  en  Ingar  de  la 
real  persona,  el  qual  ee  llama  Coacuech.  y  con  e»to  os  podeis  ir  en  uorabnena  &  vuestraa 
tierras  y  ciududes  porque  al  rey  no  le  podeis  hablar.*'  (Cap.  XXi,  pp.  186  and  187).  The 
steward  for  Cuetlaxtian  was  chosen  by  the  *'  Snake-woman ; "  or  at  least  hia  choice  waa 
proclaimed  by  that  officer.  (Cap.  XX III,  p.  109):  '^Acanado  el  sacriflcio  y  despcdidoa 
los  gU^spedes,  Tlacaelel,  con  consejo  del  rey,  enuld  un  vlrey  A  Coalxtlavac  para 
que  tuviese  cargo  de  aquella  provincia  y  de  los  tributos  reales,  el  qual  ae  llamaaa 
Cuauxocliitl '* 

**^Thi8  results  fk-om  the  fact  that  the  "  Cihuacohuatl "  announced  the  newly  chosen 
'*  Calpixqui.*'  In  this  case  he  plainly  acted  as  foreman  of  the  ccuncUt  proclaiming 
their  choice. 

>M|  have  already,  in  note  4,  disposed  of  the  statements  of  Sakagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  313) :  *^  y  luego  elegian  gobernadores  y  oflcialos  que  presidiesen  en  aqnelia 
provincia,  no  de  los  naturales  de  ella.  sino  de  los  que  la  habiai*  conqulstado."  In  f^irther 
explanation  thereof,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  statements  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Codex  Mendoxa  (plates  XX  and  XXI) :  *'  Loa  pueblos  figuradoa  en  los  dos  pianos 
aiguieutes,  reaumidos  aqni,  son  dies  y  ocho  pueblos,  segun  que  estAn  entituladoa.    For 
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nations  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  to  report  forth- 
with any  suspicious  movements  or  utterances  that  came  to  his 
notice.  Thus  he  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided,  as  a  spy,  wliose  reports  might,  at  any  time, 
bring  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  their  conquerors.  Again,  it 
was  his  duty  to  control  the  bringing  in  of  the  articles  promised  as 
tribute,  at  stated  times.  Consequently  he  was  the  hateful  tax- 
gatherer,  the  living  monument  of  their  defeat  with  all  its  unfortu- 

loB  Seiiores  de  Mexico  tenian  piieeto  an  gobernador  Uaniado  PetlacalcaU,  annque 
en  eada  un  pueblo  tenian  pueBto  tin  Calpixqiie,  que  e«  conio  Mayordomo,  qne  tenian  k 
carvo  de  hacer  recojer  his  rentas  y  tribatos  qne  los  dicboB  Sefiores  tribntaban  al 
Senorlo  de  Mexico  y  todos  ios  dichos  mayordomos  acudian  al  diclio  PetlacalcnU,  como 
8u  governador ;  *'  (pUtes  XXII  and  XXIII):  '*....  tenian  puestos  Calplxqnes,  en 
eadauno  de  ellos,  y  en  lo  maa  principal  domlnaba  sobra  todos  ellos  nn  govemador, 
para  que  Ios  mantnbiese  en  pax  y  Just  ic in,  y  les  hiciese  cnmplir  sus  tributos  y  porqne 
no  se  rebelasen ; "  (plates  XXIV  and  XXV) :  "  Y  A  que  Aiesen  bien  regidos  y  govema- 
dos,  los  Senores  de  Mexico  en  cada  uno  de  ellos  tenian  puestos  Calpixques,  y  sobre 
todos  les  Calplxques  un  goremador,  persona  principal  de  Mexico,  y  ansl  niisnio  loB 
Calpixques  eran  Mexicanos,  lo  qoal  se  liacia  4  probeya  por  los  dichos  Senores  y  A 
seguridad,  para  que  no  les  rebelasen,  y  ft  qne  les  administrasen  Jnsticia  y  oyesen  en 
policia."  It  follows  fyom  the  above  that  the  *' Governors  **  were  placed,  not  so  much 
over  the  tribes,  as  over  the  **ca]pixca''  themselves,  and  Indeed  the  "  PeUacalcatl,** 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests.'*  wiis  the  head-steward,  to  whom  ill  the  other  stewards 
had  to  direct  their  consignments  of  tribute.  Consc'quently,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  ** governor  of  a  province,"  but  only  "governor  of  the  stewards,"  which  Is  totally 
different. 

Besides,  there  is  positive  evidence  to  the  effect,  that  the  Mexicans  and  their 
associates  never  interfered  with  the  autonomy  of  tributary  tribes.  Andrit  de  Tdpia 
(**  Rdacion^^  etc.,  p.  683) :  "  Los  que  tomaba  de  guerra  decian  tequitin  Uacotle,  qne 
quiere  decir,  tributan  como  esclavos.  En  estos  ponia  miiyordomos  y  recogedores  y 
recaudadores ;  y  aunqne  los  senores  mandaban  su  gente,  era  debajo  de  la  mano  destoa 
de  Mexico.  .  .  .  ZurUa  ("  Jtapport,**  etc.,  p.  68) :  **  Les  chef^.  restant  seigneurs  comme 
avant  la  guerre,  couservaient  la  Jurisdiction  civile  et  criminelle  dans  toute  P^tendue  de 
leurs  domaines.** 

When  the  tribes  of  the  gulf  coast  (tlie  Totonacas,  etc.)  arose  against  the  Mexicans, 
murdering  the  stewards  who  had  been  plared  among  them,  Uiey  were  speedily  over- 
come  again,  and  when  they  attributed  their  revolt  to  the  intrigues  of  their  head-chiefs, 
asking  the  Mexicans  to  punish  them  for  it,  the  Mexicans  replied,  according  to  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXIV,  p.  801):  "nosotros  no  traemos  antoridad  para  matar  A  nadie  sine  es  en 
gnerra:  vuestros  senores  no  hao  parecldo  en  e^ta  guerra  nl  los  emos  visto,  pero  no 
por  eso  se  escaparin,  pues  viiestras  razones  y  defeo  y  lo  que  pedis,  se  diri  al  rey 
nuestro  senor  Monte<;uma,  y  el  mnndari  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremoa 
ordenado,  y  luego  sin  mas  dilaciun  los  traed  aqui  a  todos  ante  nosotros  y  4  muy  bnen 
recaudo."  Afterwards:  **enviaron  4  Cuaunochtll  y  A  Tlilancniqui,  que  eran  de  los 
mayores  oydores  del  consejo  supremo,  para  que  executasen  aquella  Ju^ticia."  The 
two  chiefs  wore  cruelly  butchered  (p.  WXi).  This  c^tory  is  also  related  by  T^zozomoe 
(Cap.  XXXV,  pp.  5ft  and  fif{)«  a»d  it  is  evidently  Uie  instance  referred  to  and  illustrated 
by  the  Codex  Mendota  (plate  LXVII).  The  foregoing  tells  us  that  even  in  a  case  of 
dangerous  treachery  and  rebellion  fcuch  as  the  above,  the  Mexicans  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  conquered  tribe,  of  their  own  accord,  but 
that  it  required  the  positive  request  of  thiit  tribe  to  cause  them  to  act  in  the  premises* 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  "  chief  of  men  ^  as  military  executor  is  clearly  defined : 
«*  y  el  mandarA  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos  ordenado.''  A  very  important 
statement  I 
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nate  results.  It  certainly  requireil  men  of  capacity  and  experience 
to  fill  such  a  position,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
^^  calpixca,"  whom  Cortes  met  among  the  Totonacas  of  the  coast, 
wore  the  distinctive  tokens  of  chiefs.^^ 

The  conditions  of  tribute  were  various.  Some  tribes  delivered 
their  contributions  every  eighty  days,  whilst  others  sent  them  in 
annually.3^  In  most  cases,  they  had  to  be  carrleil  to  Mexico- 
Tenuchtitlan  by  the  tributaries,  or  at  least,  the  delivery  was  at 
their  charge.^^*'  This  was  done  frequently  by  prisoners  of  war, 
made  by  the  tributary  pueblo  and  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute 
itself.3^  The  ^'calpixqui"  superintended  this  intercourse,  be 
verified  the  articles  received,  and  again  dispatched  them,  properly, 
to  the  ^^  seat  and  home  "  of  the  Mexicans.     All  this  necessitated 

«••  Btmal  Dia  dt  ComMIo  (Cup.  XLVI,  pp.  40  and  41). 

MO  The  moBt  complete  record  of  tribntes  which  we  possess,  niitil  now,  is  contained 
in  the  so-calied  Cod^  Mendoza  t  Paite  Segriinda,  piates  XIX  to  LVII.  inclusire).  A  AiU 
discussion  of  the  multifarious  details  thereof  is  Impossible  here.  It  would  require  an 
essay  by  itself,  wliicii,  however  instnictive  it  might  l>e,  would  largely  exceed  tlie  limits 
of  this  paper.  Of  course,  not  all  the  authorities  agree  with  them.  I  merely  refer,  in 
addition,  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXV),  Oviedo  (Mb.  XXXill,  cap.  LI,  pp.  5S5.  fi  and  7), 
Ciarigero  (Lib  VII,  cap.  XV).  IxtlUxochUl  ("  HM.  dti  Ckichimtquet,**  Cap.  XXXV).  the 
latter  as  well  as  Torqvemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIII,  pp.  167 and  1«8)  confining  himself  to 
the  Teacucans  and  their  tributaries  exclusively.  See  ftirthermore,  Zurita  (pp.  24tf, 
S47  and  248),  Jiamiret  de  FuenUal  (Letter,  p.  iSI).  It  Is  kIso  interesting  to  consult  the 
statements  gathere«l.  on  the  tribute  question,  from  trlbee  subject  to  the  Mexicans.  See, 
on  Chalco^  Fray  Domingo  de  la  Anundaeion  (Letter  dated:  Chalco,  SO  Sept.,  ISiii,  id 
"  Hecueil "  of  Blr.  Ternaux-Compans.  pp.  888  and  384) :  on  Maliatzineo,  Zurita  (pp.  884- 
887),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140).  The  latter  mostly  copies  from 
Zurita.  Finally,  much  information  as  to  the  details  can  be  gathered  ft-om  the  *'  Codie* 
Mamire***  (pp.  68  and  65),  and  especially  from  the  traditions  on  Uie  forays  and  dashes 
of  the  Mexicans  contained  in  the  specifically  Mexican  sources  already  quoted. 

M>  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  41.  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  S2,  Cnp.  LXI,  p.  102,  etc.,  etc.), 
Durdn  (Cap.  LXIX,  p.  171):  *'Pues  mlHl  que  lo  auels  de  llerar  ft  Mexico  vosotros 
mesmos.  EUos  respond l^ron  que  les  placia  de  lo  lleuar  allA  y  seruillos,  ....**  (Cap. 
XXII.  p.  191):  *'y  que  se  obligasen  4  traello  ft  Mexico.  .  .  .**  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  208,  Cap. 
XXV,  p.  908,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

***  Durdn  (Csp.  XXV,  pp.  SIS  and  S18).  Such  female  slaves  became  concubines. 
The  various  tribes  exchanged  tdso  their  prisoners  of  wan  one  tribe  buying  (exchanging 
for  products  of  the  soil  or  for  manufactures)  of  another  those  prisoners  which  it 
had  received  as  such  tribute,  and  also  presenting  each  other  on  solemn  occasions 
with  such  prisoners.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  to  be  fonnd.  Thus  the 
markets  of  aboriginal  Mexico  also  had  **  slaves,"  for  sale,  who  were  obtained  In  this 
manner.  They  were  not  numerous,  and  did  not  form  a  class,  only  an  object  of  medi- 
cine subject  to  exchange  and  barter.  Cortit  ('*  Carta  Segunda^**  p.  85,  Vedia  I) 
only  speaks  of  '* bonded  people*'  standing  in  the  markets**  or  *' outcasts'*  ready  to 
**  bind  '*  themselves  —  *'  to  lot."  But  Rernal  Diez  de  Ca$tUlo  (Cap.  XCIf ,  p.  H9,  Vedia  II), 
evidently  describes  such  unfortunate  people:  **  €  ta^ianlos  atados  en  uuas  varas  largas, 
con  coUares  ft  los  pescueios  |K>rqne  no  se  les  hiiyesen,  y  otros  dejaban  sueltos.**  The 
same  author  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  41)  mentions  the  demand  made  upon  tlie  **  Totonaca*s^  of 
the  coast  by  the  Mexican  "calpixca"  for  '*  twenty  Indians  of  both  sexes  to  paciiy 
their  Uods  therewith."  This  is  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  Ccri^  {^^Carim 
Segunday"  p.  13,  Vedia  I). 
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assistants  at  his  disposal —  runners  —  who  not  only  accompanied 
the  convoys  of  tribute,  but  through  whom  a  regular  communication 
might  be  kept  up  with  the  Mexican  tribe.  On  the  strength  of  this, 
it  has  been  fancied  that  not  only  a  road-system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  pervaded  the  entire  area  of  actual  Mexico,  but 
that  a  perfect  postal  system  was  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
In  regard  to  the  first  assumption  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Salmeron,  dated  Mexico,  13th  August,  1531,  and 
directed  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  i^®^  *i  i  believe  that  all 
through  the  land  roads  should  be  opened  which  would  be  prac* 
ticable  both  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  for  carts.  It  would  greatly 
increase  the  security  of  oar  possessions.  Since  the  Indians  had 
no  beasts  of  burthen,  their  paths  were  straight  and  narrow,  and 
so  direct  that  they  would  not  deviate  an  inch  in  order  to  avoid 
climbing  the  most  rugged  mountains."  Over  these  Indian  trails, 
where  occasionally  heavy  culverts  of  stone,  fiUed  up  gaps  and 
spanne<l  narrow  ravines,^^  the  tribute  was  forwanied  to  the  pueblo 
of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  the  necessary  runners  moved  swiftly,  to  and 
fro,  as  occasion  required.  But  there  was  no  regularity  in  this 
intercourse.  There  were  no  relays,  and  the  Indian  messenger 
relied,  in  order  to  traverse  the  wide  belts  of  waste  lands  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  upon  his  own  endurance  and  upon  the  bag  of  pro- 
visions which  he  carried  along. ^^^ 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  convoys  of  tribute  were  not  merely 
escorted  by  runners  and  watchmen  detailed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  *'*'  calpixqui,"  but  that  officer,  himself,  accompanied  them  and 
entered  Mexico-Tenuchtitlan  at  their  head.^^  The  articles  were 
carried  to  the  ^^Tecpan"  and  then  the  duties  of  the  ^^  chief  of 
men  "  in  regard  to  tribute  in  general  ended.  For  this  tribute  was 
not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  the  tribal  representa- 

M*  **  Second  lieeuHl  de  Piecea  nir  It  M^xique  **  (H.  Tcrnanx-Compans.  pp.  191  and  192). 

*<MThe  collection  or  Lord  Kingsboroiigli  has,  among  othert>,  the  picturen  of  so-called 
bridges.  Anyone  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  mera  heavy  culverts.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  (**  Native  Itaeea,^  Vol.  IV,  p.  028)  figures  a  bridge  at  tliiejurla,  but  his  argument 
In  favor  of  its  being  an  aboriginal  con»'trnction  appears  to  me  very  iinsatii^factory. 
The  roaiionry  covering  the  monnd  at  Metlaltoyiica  shows,  according  to  his  own  words 
(Id.  p.  461):  *'  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  arch  was  intentionally  self-supporiing." 

»*  We  must  always  discriminate  between  delegates,  entrusted  with  certain  business 
to  transact,  and  therefore  also  clothed  with  a  certain  authority,  and  more  runnen. 
('*Correo8'*— '^Ycinhca  titlantli"  Molina  I,  p.  30,  from  '*  Iciuhca"  — quick  and 
'*titlantli"  — he  who  goes  on  an  errand,  II,  pp.  fii  and  113).  The  latter  are  very  well 
described  by  Torquenuida  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  pp.  S35  and  536),  althougli  he  presupposes 
relays  at  regular  intervals.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  the  march  of  Cortes  amply  proves. 

■••  "  Codice  Ramirez**  (p. 
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tives  to  whom  it  was  delivered.^^  If  the  gathering  of  tribute 
thus  required  a  set  of  officers  necessarily  placed  beneath  the 
orders  of  the  militar}'-  chieftain,  another  set  was  needed  for  its 
preservation  and  judicious  distribution.  If  the  one  consisted  of 
stewards  dwelling  outside  of  the  pueblo,  the  other  was  composed 
exclusively  of  home-stewards.  Every  convoy  was  therefore  "  con- 
signed "  to  a  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  it  and 
then  abide  the  directions  of  his  superiors  as  to  its  apportionment.^^ 

*     

We  have  already  mentioned  the  *^  Cihuacohuatl "  as  the  officer, 
who  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the  administration  of  the 
stores  and  the  proper  distribution  thereof,  though  he  had  beneath 
him  another  officer,  to  whom  this  duty  was  really  and  practi- 
cally assigned.  Torquemada  and  those  who  have  followed  his 
school,  call  this  subordinate  "  great  crop-gatherer,"  "Hueycalpix- 
qui,"309  whereas  Tezozomoc  and  DurAn  apply  to  him  the  title  of 
*'  man  of  the  house  of  chests"  '*  Petlacalcatl "  ^w  In  both  cases, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  ^^  chief  steward,"  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  render  account.  He  superintended  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribute,^' ^  and  to  him  the  kins  came  for  their  share — 
perhaps  the  largest  of  all.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
establish  the  principles  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  the  tribe  received  one  [portion  and  the  kins  or 
^^calpulli"  the  other,  and  that  the  ^^  man  of  the  house  of  chests," 
under  whose  eyes  the  distribution  took  place,  afterwards  looked 
to  those  stores,  in  particular,  which  were  reserved  for  the  tril>e, 
i.  e. :  for  the  demands  of  the  tribal  govern  men  t.^'a  Therefore,  the 
^^  man  of  the  house  of  chests  "  frequentl}'  appears  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  *'  chief  of  men,"  who  could  apply  to  him,  more 
particularly,  for  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  exercise  of 
tribal  hospitality  including  gifts,  and  for  displays  of  finery  on 
particularly  solemn  occasions.^^^  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown,  particular  tracts  of  land,  "  tecpan-tlalli,"  were 
reserved  among  tributary  tribes  for  the  demands  of  the  official 

■•»  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  18),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  198). 

*^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  51):  **A  Ins  dicbos  pueblos  fti^  im  mayordomo  para 
cobrar  eete  tributo,  coino  para  todo«  los  denina  pueblos,  que  en  Mexico  haria  an 
mayordomo.  y  otro  en  el  mismo  pueblo  para  mayor  sugecion  y  vasallage." 

»«•  Torquemntia  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  pp.  .•>♦!,  MA),  copied  by  Vetancuit  (Parte  IIn, 
Trat.  ir,  cap.  T,  pp.  370  and  871),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  X,  pp.  468  and  499). 

*i"  Also  by  the  Codex  Mendoza  (Interpretation  to  plates  XX»  XXI,  etc.). 

•II  See  note  800,  also  Tezozomoc  and  Durdn. 

•"This  IS  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc,  that  I  forbear  detailed  qaot^tlona. 

*"  Tezozomoc  ('*  Crdnica  Mexicana,^  sundry  places,  too  numerous  to  refer  toj. 
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hoasebolds,'^^  still,  on  many  occasions,  whether  festive  or  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  crops  raised  thereon  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
thus  other  stores  were  laid  up  and  held  for  prudential  reasons.^^^ 
Over  these  stores  the  "  Petlacalcatl "  presided.  This  ottlcer  was, 
in  all  probability,  appointed  by  the  council,  and  he  was  account* 
able  in  the  first  place  to  the  ^^  Cihuacohuatl,'*  who  kept  a  register 
or  list  of  the  articles  received  as  well  as  of  their  apportionment. 
These  rude  paintings  on  prepared  skin,  or  tissue,  have  given  rise 
to  the  fal)le  that  ^^ archives*'  existed  at  the  aboriginal  pueblos  of 
Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan.^** 

The  stores  required  for  worship  and  Tor  the  support  of  the 
"  medicine-men  "  were,  as  far  as  the  central  or  tribal  ^^  house  of 
God  "  was  concerned,  also,  taken  from  this  tribute,  and  assigned 
to  the  ^^medicine-men"  according  to  their  need.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  tribute,  presumably,  went  to  the  kins,  who  apportione<1 
it  among  their  members,  after  reserving  the  necessary  quota  for 
their  government  and  for  worship.  In  this  manner  the  proceeds  of 
tribal  association  finally  reached  the  individual, —  not  through  the 
tribe  unless  he  was  an  outcast,  but  through  the  kin, —  and  thus 
the  latter  again  appears  as  the  working  unit  of  organized  society, 
even  in  the  vital  matter  of  subsistence. 

The  procuring  of  subsistence,  by  means  of  warfare,  is  the  widest 
field  of  tribal  action  known  to  aboriginal* Mexico.  It  links  to- 
gether kin  and  tiibe,  and  furnishes  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  highest 
known  form  of  tribal  society  —  the  confederac}'. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays,  it  is 
superfluous  to  recur,  in  detail,  to  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
three  '*  Nahuatl "  tribes,  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  Its 
*^ articles  of  agreement"  have  been  stated  elsewhere;  and  we 
know  the  prominent  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  occupied 
by  the  Mexican  tribe  in  this  partnership,  formed,  as  it  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  war  and  plunder.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  emphasize 
is  the  fact,  that  this  inter-tribal  connection  in  the  Mexican  valley 
did  not  extend  further  than  a  tri-partite  association  for  the  afore- 
said purposes.  There  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors,  in  the  affairs  of  the  conquered,  no  attempt  gradually 

»M  •<  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (pp.  419  and  42C). 

*i*See  the  concurrent  i-eports  about  Uie  great  tlrouth,  while  **  Wratby  chief  who 
shoota  arrows  heavenward"  ("  Montezuma  Ilhuicainina")  was  ** chief  of  men." 

***Thia  ver}'  interetiting  iind  important  qnebtion  will  aoon  be  fully  discussed  by  a 
ver}'  competent  aulboriiy.  1  consequently  forbear  entering  into  any  examination 
thereof. 
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to  cast  the  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  uniform  mould, 
because  there  was  no  idea  of  any  form  of  society  other  than  that 
based  upon  l<in,  and  of  this,  the  tribe,  characterized  by  inde- 
pendent territory,  a  dialect  of  its  own  and  a  common  name  and 
worship,  formed  the  highest  governmental  expression. 

We  have  thus,  involuntarily  almost,  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
point  of  departure  and  justified,  as  we  believe,  our  original  propo- 
sitions. We  have  tried  to  show  that  there  was,  in  aboriginal 
Mexico,  neither  state,  nor  nation,  nor  political  society  of  any  kind. 
We  have  found  a  population  separated  into  tribes  representing 
dialectical  variations  of  speech,  each  tribe  autonomous  in  matters 
of  government,  and  occasionally  forming  confederacies  for  purposes 
of  self-defence  and  conquest.  Out  of  that  confederacy,  brought 
so  prominently  forward  by  the  events  of  tiie  Spanish  conquest, 
we  have  selected  on  account  of  its  military  pre-eminence,  one 
tril)e, —  the  ancient  Mexicans  —  and  we  have  shown  that  it  was 
an  organic  body  composed  of  twenty  autonomous  kins  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  protection  and  subsistence.  A  social  organi- 
zation resting  upon  such  a  foundation  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  a  democratic  bod}'.  Indeed,  we  have  found  that  each  kin  was 
governed  by  strictly  elective  officers,  subject  to  removal  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  constituents;  that  the  twenty  kins,  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  had  delegated  their  powers  to  transact  business 
with  outsiders  to  a  council  of  the  tribe,  in  which  every  kin  was 
represented  by  one  member  and  consequently,  had  the  same  voice 
and  vote  as  either  one  of  the  others.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  this  council  was  left  to  elective  officers,  whose  [)ower  was  limited 
to  military  command,  and  whom  the  tribe  might  depose  at  pleas- 
ure. With  the  exception  of  some  very  inferior  positions,  these 
officers  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  others  to  office,  not  even 
their  assistants  of  high  rank.  The  dignity  of  chief,  so  commonly 
transformed  into  hereditary  nobility,  has  been  found  to  have  been, 
merely,  a  reward  of  merit  and  caiTied  with  it  no  other  prerogatives 
than  personal  consideration  and  occasional  indulgence  in  fineiy. 
Taking  all  this  together,  and  adding  to  it  the  results  of  our  inves* 
ligations  into  the  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  of  their  communal  mode  of  holding  and  enjoying  the 
soil,  we  feel  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  social  organizaiion  and 
mode  of  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  a  military  de- 
mocracy, originally  Inxaed  upon  communism  in  liviug. 
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To  the    Trustees  of  the   Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archtxulogy  and 
Ethnoloijy  in  connection  toith  Harvard  University: 


The  Trenetu'er  re8pectfiilly  presents  his  TwelUh  Annan]  Bepoit  in  the  rollowlng 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  the  cash  account  hereto  annexed  :— 


The  CoUeetioH  F^nd  it  charged  with 

% 

9  MassachuHpttH  5  per  rent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  doe 

July  1,  1883,  each  for  $A,0UO.  numbered  4D  to  54,  registered, 

the  gift  of  George  Peabody,  Ksq $46,000  00 

Balance  of  Worcenter  &  Nashua  U.  K.  Co.  Note  of  July  A,  1875, 

at  6  tier  cent $7,465  28 

Note  of  WorGe^ter  Gas  Light  Co..  Jan.  4, 187<i,  at  5  per  ct.    .     .      1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Cias  Light  Co..  Jan.  15,  1876,  at  6  per  ct.    .     .         OOU  00 

Balance  of  Treasurer's  Account 1.666  14 

11,081  42 

Income  fVom  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes  in  currency 4,512  Of! 

Income  from  Traasurei's  Investments .Wl  79 

4,904  45 

Saloof  Re|>orts,  $17  05;  of  Box,  $2  00 19^ 

«  $60,955  8i 


And  CoUectioH  Fund  ie  crediitd  with 

9  Mass.  5  |ier  cent.  Const  Defence  Specie  Notes,  as  above.  .     .     .  $45.000  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Ga«  Liiriit  Co..  Jan.  15,  1876.  at  5  i>cr  cent.      .  f:00  00 

Cash  in  the  hiinds  of  the  Treasurer 5,U4  61 

Piiyments  for  Exploriitions 3.341^17 

Payments  for  Collfctions !IWI  m 

Payments  for  printing  Itoport.  paper,  et<.' 1,7}iO  93 

Payments  for  Incidental  Expenses 2.097  68 

Psyment  of  Salary  or  Cnralur, 1,800  00 

Payment  to  Hnrviird  College,  for  llent  of  Kooms S12  50 

10,241  21 

$60^155  M 
(701) 
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The  Profuaor  Fund  conHtti  of 

9  Hfts^nchn setts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  nbove,  cnch  for 
$5,000,  nnnibere«l  U  to  03,  re^i^teretl.  the  ^\^  of  (jeortre 
I'eMbody.  E^q.;  the  income  appropriutefl  to  Cullcction  Fund, 
until  Professorship  Is  filled $4.^.000  00 


Tht  BuUtHng  Fund  U  charged  wUh 

12  MaAsncluisetts  5  per  cent  S|)ecie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,  nitml>ereil  64  to  75,  registered,  the  gift  of  George 

Peabudy.  Esq $60,000  00 

Balance  of  TrcaMitrer's  Account 1,654  44 

income  from  Uass.  5  ^r  cent.  Specie  Notes,  in  currency   .     .     .  S,008  44 


Atid  Building  FUnd  i$  credUed  teHh 

IS  Mass.  A  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000     .    .  $00  000  00 

Payments  for  the  Buildinsr 3,714  Si 

Cabh  In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 948  IM) 

$64,662  \H 


The  Jnreatments  now  are 

Tor  Colh'ctlon  Fund 50.714  61 

For  Prolessor'a  Fund 4A.(juo  UO 

Fur  Building  Fund 60,»4^<  (M) 


$  I. 56,66:4  il 


STEPHEN   SALISBUHY,   Treasurer. 
Cambkiimk,  January  15, 1879. 
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Stephen 

1878. 

Jan. 
Apr. 

22. 

9. 

Apr. 

19. 

July 

5. 

July 
July 

ft. 
6. 

July 

ft. 

July 

2. 

July 
Sept. 

2. 
14. 

Oct. 
0.:t. 

3. 

Oct. 

3. 

o<^t. 

22. 

x^ec. 

31. 

Salisbury,  Treasurtr  of  the  Peabody  Mftueum  of  American  Arckaologp  and 

For  Collection  F\tnd. 

To  Balance  or  Acronnt $l,ftOG  U 

To  rec'U  In  luirt  'tf  Worcester  A  Nashua  K.  K.  Co. 

Note  of  July  ft,  \81^ 1,310  67 

To  rec'ii  lor  Worcester  Ga8  Lij^ht  Co.  Note,  Jan.  4, 

1H7({.  $1..S00;  Interest,  $19  .M) 1.319  50 

To  rec'U  U  niunths*  Intere<*t  un  Mass.  ft  per  cent. 

Notes  in  Gold        ],i2ft  00 

To  recM  on  sale  of  $I.12ft  Gold,  at  9-IG  (>er  cent.     .     .  «  33 

To  rec'd  0  months'   Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notet«  of  l*roU*P8or  Fund ],I2ft  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  $1,125  Gold,  at  0-16  per  cent.    .     .  6  33 

2,20*  G6 

To  i-ecM  6  month'*'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  LiRht 

Co.  Note  of  $ftO0  00.  t«)  Ut.  A  per  cent ja  oo 

To  rec'd  lor  Ucporis,  $1  ftO;  for  Box.  $>i  (K)       .     .     .  s  m 

To  rec'd  in  pait  of  Worceeter  A  NathuH  R.  R.  Co. 

Note S,«00  00 

To  rec'd  of  Curator,  credit  for  payment.  July  2ft   .     .         100  00 
To    rec'tl    <«f    Museum    Comparative    Zooloirv,    for 

Freight  Irom  California,  $lft  7ft;  Mexico,  $8  00    .  28  7A 

To  rec'd  fur  Repuils  »uld 8  95 

132  70 

To  rec'd  in  part  of  Worcester  A  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note 1,400  00 

To  rec'd  of  Woi-ceotor  &  National  Bank,  Interest  on 

Deposit 27  W 


Carried  fbrteard 


$11,117  n 
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Cr. 

Eikndogjf  in  eonneetton  with  ffarvird  Univernty^  in  Annual  Cash  Account^  Jan.  14, 1879. 

1878. 

Feb.       4.    By  paid  Harvard  Coll.,  Rent  ol'  Rooms,  to  July  1,  *77  312  50 

Feb.     2u.    Ity  paid  H.  Hill-,  tor  Ancient  Mibsoiirl  l*«>ttei-y     .     .  88  OU 

Feb.     26.    By  unid  I>r.  C  C.  Abbott,  un  acc't  Explonillons  In 

New  Jersey     . 100  00 

Feb.     25.    By  pnid  Henry  Gillman,  on  ncc't  Explorations  in 

Florida 100  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid  Edward  S.  Mori<e,  on  acc't  Explorations 

in  JapHn 250  00 

Feb.     25.    By  pnid  Dr.  Edward   Palmer,  on    acc't    Explora- 

tioiiH  in  Mexico 500  00 

Feb.     25.    By  paid  P.  .Schumacher,  on  acc't  Explorations  In 

California,  $5U0  00,  Gold 510  (12 

1,400  <» 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Photograph  of  Bni!ding    .  10  00 
Apr.      ft.    By  paid  Curator,  lor  paid  luo  Electrotypes,  Special 

Appropriation 28  50 

Apr.       5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  |  Special  Appropriation 

for  An^istant 75  00 

Apr.      5.    By  pal<l  Curator,  for  paid  Jllu.'>tration8  Mr.  Blake's 

paper.  Special  Appropriation 150  00 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Sundry  Incidentals  ...  28  32 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid   11.  W.   Po<de,  for  Books  and  Photograph  20  00 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid  Salem  Prcais,  fur  Paper,  etc J:{  00 

Apr.      ft.    By  paul  Sawin'M  Expi*esi» 33  02 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  for  Casts  of  Indian  Pots  10  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  F.  H.  Markoe,  for  Cement 3  75 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid  E.  CurtiHH,  for  C«il lection  from  Tennessee     .  .%i  85 

Apr.      ft.    By  paid  J.  N  Curtisn.  S  months  pay  as  Janitor,  to  Iht  150  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  liichard  A,  Boas.  Fri'igiit  from  Peru     ...  53  i.*) 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  T.  KicliarUtton,  for  Coal 60  00 

Apr.      a.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months,  450  00 

1,124  e» 

Apr.     10.    By  paid  P.  S<ibumacher,  on  account  Explorations 

jn  California! 200  00 

Apr.     16.    By  paid  C.  Hale,  for  Egyptian  Mummy 50  00 

Apr.     16.    By   paid    <;uralor,    Ap|iropnatiou    Explorations  in 

Tennessee       ItO  U) 

850  00 

Apr.     19.    By  paid  Dr.  Enrl  Flint,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Nicaragua 600  00 

June    19.    By  paid   P.  .Schumacher,  on    account  Exfihtrations 

in  California,  Guld,  $100  00;  Telegraph  Transfer, 

••«  75 Ittj  75 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  on  acc't  Printing  Report    .         365  41 
July      2.    By  paid  Curator,  lor  paid  A.  Hardy,  Exploration 

^llellheap6  in  Maine 15  00 

July      2.    By  paid  Curator,  lor  paid  N.  Vickary,  tor  Articles 

from  liidnin  Graveo,  Lvnn 10  00 

July      2.    By  pai<l  Curator,  for  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  for  Aix:h- 

»ological  CollectionH  in  .New  Jersey       ....  100  00 

July      2.    By  paid  Curator,  tor  paid  E.  Curtiss,  for  Explorations 

in  TenneHbee,  June  7 38  85 

July      2.    By  paid  Curat<jr,  for  paid  E.  Ciirtiss,  for  Explorations 

in  Tenressce.  Juue21 27  ft'5 

July      2.    By  paiil  Curator,  lor  paid  G.  W.  Morse,  for  Pottcrv 

from  Mi(«»ouii ....'.  62  42 

July      2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  for  Stone  Pipe       ....  500 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  for  Incidentals      ....  124  43 

July      2.    liy  paitl  Curator.  |  of  an  Appropriation  for  Assi-^tant  75  00 

July       2.    By  paid  F.  W.  Pulnam,  one  quaiter'H  Salary,  to  Ut  .         460  (>0 
July       2.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curlih,  oiiequarter'ti  Pay  to  lot  Mist.    .  150  uo 

1,424  06 

July    25.    By  paid  Dr.  C   C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora* 

tlons  in  New  Jersey 100  00 

July     25.    By  paid  E.  Curtiss,  on  account  of  Explorations  in 

Tennessee .         200  00 

July     25.    By  paid  Curator,  on  accouut  of  Incidentals      ...         loO  00 

400  00 

Carried  fortcurd  $ri,7(wt  «2 
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Brought  forvoard 
1879. 

Jan.  4.  To  rof/d  A  months  Interast  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 
Co.  Note,  to  1st 

Jan.       6.    To  i*GcM  K  months  Interest  on  Mass.  fi  iier  cent.  Notes, 

to  iHt  inot..  Gold 1.125  00 

Jan.       6.    To  rec'd  6  months  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

of  Prolehsor  Fund,  to  1st  lubt..  Gold       ....       \M&  00 

Jan.       8.    To  recM  for  Sale  of  Roports 

Jan.     13.    To  rec'd  Interest  on  Diilnnce  of  Worcester  A  Nasliiia 

R.  K.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  1876 3U  .ni 

Jan.     18.    To  rec'd  Balance  of  Principal  of  above  Note    .    .     .       I,ft45  (il 


$1USI7  15 
15  00 


2«250  00 
7  50 


usnooi 


$I5.47«  57 
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Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

16. 

96. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
8. 
3. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 

Oct. 

81. 

Nor. 

15. 

Nor. 

16. 

Dec. 

»7. 

1879. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 
Jan.      8. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

14. 

Brought  forward 

By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Locks,  etc 

Bjr  paid  R.  &  C.  Degener,  for  Freight  ttoxo  Vera  Cms 

By  pidd  Sawin's  Express 67  00 

By  paid  J.  W.  Grant,  for  Paper  Traya 40  00 

By  paid  G.  D.  Markoe,  for  Cement      .    .    ^    .    .    .  1  60 
By  paid  J.  N.  D.  Hart,  for  Collection  fV*om  Wisconsin  8  00 
By  paid  G.  W.  Morse,  for  Pottery  and  Stone  Imple- 
ments fVom  Illinois 168  67 

By  paid  Salem  Press,  Envelopes,  etc.,  $8  06;.Print- 

\nfL  Report.  $994  08 l.OOi  73 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  Janitor,  Pay  for  July  and  Aug.  100  00 

By  paid  E.  E.  Chick,  Janitor,  Pay  for  September      .  60  00 

By  paid  Curator's  Bill  of  Incidentals       279  36 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months  4S0  00 

By  paid  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  on  acconnt  of  Explorations 
In  Nicaragua 

By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  New  Jersey 100  00 

By  paid  Edwin  Curtiss,  on  acconnt  of  Explorations  in 

Tennessee 80000 

By  paid  Merchants  Marine  Insurance  Co.,' for  Policy, 
$3,000;  for  6  years  on  Collections       

By  paid  C.  W.  Sever,  for  Paper,  Stationery,  eto.  .    .  18  88 

By  paid  Richard  &  Boas,  Freight,  etc.,  per  Acapnlco  177  50 

By  paid  W.  T.  Richardson,  Coal 242  60 

By  paid  Sawin*s  Express 55  89 

By  paid  E.  E.  Chick,  Janitor,  3  months  Salary,  to  1st  150  00 

By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  AblK>tt,  work  for  and  at  Museum  83  25 
By  paid  N.  VIckary,  for  Stone  Implements  flrom  South 

Carolina 40  00 

By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Paper,  Stationery,  etc.  .    .  19  26 

By  paid  Link  A  Co..  Mucilage         6  00 

By  paid  Miss  J.  Smith,  Salary  for  8  months  to  1st  .  75  00 
By  paid  Curator,  for    paid  Custom    House  oaths, 

$2  60;  Blank  Book,  $1  00 3  60 

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Postage,  $20  89;  paid  E.  E. 

Chick.  Sundries,  $4  00 24  89 

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  2  Spanish  Jars,  $2  00; 

Specimens  fVom  Cumberland  Gap,  $5  00  .  .  .  7  00 
By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  8  months, 

to  1st  Inst 460  00 

^j  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  to  pay  W.  Clogston, 

for  Stone  Implements,  etc 

By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer 


Or. 

$6,768  62 

188  00 
72  42 


2,142  18 
200  00 


800  00 
46  00 


1,308  78 

400  00 
6,114  61 


$15,479  67 
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For  BuUding  Fund. 
1878. 

Jan.    22.    To  Balance  of  Account 

J aly      5.    To  rec*d  6  months  Interest  on  Maas.  5  per  cent.  Notet» 

Gold 1,500  00 

July      6.    To  recM  fbr  sale  of  above,  $1,600  00,  Gold,  at  i^-ltt 

per  cent. 844 

1879. 

Jan.       6.    To  rec'd  6  months  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes, 
tout,  Gold 

\ 


$1.654  48 

1,506  44 
1,500  00 


$4,fttM 
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1878. 

Apr.      6.    By  paid  W.  T.  Richardson,  for  Coal  for  Drying     .    .  75  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Iron  Brackets 576  01 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Worcester  Bros.,  for  CuTtains 4  08 

Apr.      5.   By  paid  G.  G.  Paffe,  for  Wooden  Trays 45  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  A.  Banmlster.  for  Steam  Fixtures  ....  6  75 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Paint  and  Glass      ....  16  65 

Apr.      6.    By  paid  A.  Chick,  for  Elevator  Case 85  00 

Apr.    83.    By  paid  Hancock  A  Greely,  for  Carpentry  ....  OSl  18 

Apr.    8S.    By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  A  Son,  for  Mason  Work,      .    .  518  91 

Apr.    83.    By  paid  John  Mack,  for  Plastering 116  50 

Apr.    83.    BypaidJ.W.  Fuller,  for  Bells,  etc 84  00 

Apr.    83.    John  Farqnhals  Sons,  for  Slate 6  66 

July      7.   By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Paint  and  Shellac,  for  Cases  19  80 

July      7.    By  paid  G.  D.  Putnam  A  Co.,  for  Rubber  Hoae     .    .  88  85 

July      7.    By  paid  Broek  Bros.,  for  Fire  Buckets 6  00 

Oel.      8.    By  paid  Worcester  Bros.,  for  Window  Shades  64  00 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  T.  Wilson,  for  Cases 887  87 

Oct.      3.    By  paid  K.  Sherburne,  for  Glass 81  70 

Oct.      8.   By  paid  J.  N.Curtis,  for  Materials  for  Cases     ...  665 

Oct.      8.   By  paid  G.  G.  Page  A  Co.,  for  Trays  for  Cases       .    .  30  L*) 

Not.      8.   By  paid  Walworth  Manufhcturing  Co.,  for  Repairing 

Leak 18  00 

Not.      8.   By  paid  Leander  Greely,  for  BolU,  etc 84  85 

By  paid  George  H.  Slack,  Architect,  for  Plans  for 
Cases  

By  paid  Edward  F.  Meany,  for  Inscription  Tablet    . 

By  paid  T.  Wilson,  Carpentry 870  80 

By  paid  Lambert  Bros.,  Glass 189  99 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  Painting  and  Glazing       ...  90  60 

By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Locks,  etc 48  06 

By  paid  Sawin's  Express        11  IS 

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Look,  $0  60;  C.  Moore, 

Butts,  Coal  Hod,  etc.,  |1  81       8  41 

Jan.      8.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Cleaning  Whidows,  $13  65 ; 

forGlass,etc,  $14  70 88  86 

Jan.     14.   By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer 


O. 


Not. 

15. 

1879 

L 

Jan. 

4. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

747  08 


1,607  08 


849  87 


140  08 
100  00 


679  64 

946  60 


$4,063  98 


I  certify  that  I  have  examined  this  account,  and  And  the  items  to  correspond  with 
the  vouchers,  and  to  be  correctly  ooroputed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Treas- 
urer's possession. 

S.  F.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 

Jan,  14, 1879. 
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THIRTHENTH  ANiNUAL  REPORT. 


T>  TH«  P.is4ii>«*r  WD  F^^^^'>w•l  op  (I^hvabd  Cotxkok:  — 

TuE  Trustees  of  tlie  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arclise- 
olog3'  and  Ethnology  berewitli  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellown  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  1879,  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
February  6,  1880. 

ROBKRT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfc, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 


Cambriuor, 
March,  iseo. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THK  RECORDS. 


FuiDAY,  Febkuary  G,  1880.  Thc  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  this  du}*  at  noon  in  tlie  Museum,  Canibrhl^e.  Prercut: 
Messrs.  Wintiihop,  ^amsuuky,  Wiikati.and,  Bouv£,  Lyman,  and  the 

ClTKATOII. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Cuhatok  was  read  and  aeeepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  under  his  direction  as  a  part  of  the  Thirteeutli  Annual  Keport. 
whicli  in  accordance  with  hiti  suggestion  Is  to  be  bound  with  the  Twelfth 
Report. 

The  Jieport  of  the  Kx-trkasukkr  was  read  and  accepted  and  referred 
to  thc  Curator  for  publication  in  the  Tliirteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  Curator  submitted  a  report,  audited  by  Mr.  Lyman,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expenditures,  which  was  read  and  accepted  and 
directed  to  be  printed. 

In  the  matter  of  thc  transfer  of  the  funds  to  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
Lyman  reported  tliat  application  had  been  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
autliorize  the  transfer,  and  that  tlie  Court  had  sent  down  a  rescript  which 
decided  that  such  transfer  was  not  allowable  under  the  Trust. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  being  adverse  to 
the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  the  care  of  tlie  College,  Mr.  Salisbury  con- 
sented  to  hold  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  he  was 
acconliiigly  elected.  Mr.  Lyman  was  also  elected  Auditor  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  tlie  Auditor  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Curator  the  income  of  the 
funds  for  disbiirseincnt. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned ;  after  which  an  examination  was  made  ot 
the  room  and  galliTy  now  ready  for  exhibition  to  the  public. 
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Hknry  Whkati.and, 

ISecrttary  of  the  Board. 


EEPOllT  OF  THE  CURATOR. 


To  the    Trustees  of  the   Peabody   Mtiseum  of   Arch(Bologif  and 
Ethnology :  — 

Gentlemkn  : — As  tlic  publication  of  the  last  Report  has  been 
delayed  b}'  causes  beyond  my  control,  it  is  i)roposed,  with  3'our 
sanction,  to  make  the  present  one  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  issue 
the  two  under  one  cover,  with  an  index  of  the  four  reports  that 
are  to  form  our  second  volume.  For  this  reason,  3'our  considera- 
tion of  the  special  papers  offered  for  .publication  will  be  asked  at 
future  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  exploration  has  been  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  limited  means  would  permit  and  may  be  briefly 
8tate<l  to  have  l>een  as  follows :  — 

Dr.  Abbott  has  continued  to  collect  objects  in  New  Jersey  and 
has  extended  his  researches  to  counties  not  included  in  his  former 
explorations.  The  large  amount  of  material  which  Dr.  Abbott 
lias  brought  together,  during  the  several  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  archaeological  exploration  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  will  now  enable  the  Museum  to  make  a  thorough  exhibition 
of  the  Stone  Age  of  a  very  important  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  to  represent  several  distinct  periods  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  part  of  our  country  by  man,  —  or  from  the  time  when 
iuiman  imi)lements  were  left  in  the  gravel  b(»ds  to  that  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  recent  Indian  tribes. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  also  continued  his  examination  of  the  gravel 
beds  of  the  Delaware  valley  with  special  reference  to  their 
origin,  and  many  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  geological  age  of 
the  gravel  and  the  implements  it  contains.  1  may  also  mention 
that  Dr.  Abbott  and  myself  spent  several  days  in  an  examination 
of  the  shellheaps  on  the  coast  about  Beeslcy's  Point,  and  also 
passed  a  few  days  about  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  an(t  on  Shawnee 
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Isliind,  —  ft  region  oiieo  occupied  b}'  the  important  tribe  of  Indians 
from  which  tlie  ishmd  lakes  its  name.  During  these  brief  trips 
iinmerons  objects  were  collected  and  a  few  important  facts 
obtained. 

Dr.  FuNT  lias  continued  liis  explorations  in  Nicaragua,  and 
lias  sent  to  the  Museum  a  Inrge  number  of  vessels  of  pottery, 
many  stone  implements  and  other  objects  obtained  from  the. 
ancient  burial  mouuds.  He  has  also  continued  his  important 
researches  in  the  caves,  and  has  forwarded  many  additional  draw- 
ings copied  from  the  peculiar  sculptures  on  the  walls.  From  one 
cave  he  obtained  portions  of  several  human  skeletons,  including 
eight  crania.  With  these  were  a  few  ornaments  and  implements. 
As  verv  few  human  crania  have  been  collected  in  Central  America 
these  from  the  cave  are  of  particular  importance.  1  will  simply 
mention  here,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  are  short  and  broad,  and 
several  show  considerai)le  frontal  flattening  A  large  ''idol*' 
carved  from  a  block  of  lava',  and  several  small  rude  carvings  in 
Htone,  have  been  received  from  the  islands  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
where  they  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Flint.  Some  of  these,  he 
thinks,  are  of  great  antiquity.  lie  has  also  obtained  im|)ortant 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  antiquil}*  of  the  cave>inscriptions. 

The  account  of  the  discoveries  by  Dr.  Flint  and  of  the  material 
he  has  secured  for  the  Museum,  will,  as  stated  in  the  last  re|X)rt, 
form  the  subject  of  a  sj)ecial  paper  upon  the  preparation  of  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Palmru  from  Mexico,  he  assisted  in  assort- 
ing and  cataloguing  the  material  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
present  Indian  tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  state  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  also  the  collection  of  objects  which  he  obtained  from 
ancient  ruins  and  burial  mounds.  To  catalogue  this  collection 
required  over  800  entries. 

The  articles  which  Dr.  Palmer  obtained  from  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  illustrate  the  customs  and  arts  of  Uie  tribes  in  a  very 
perfect  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  are  of  great  importance 
in  showing  the  methods  of  savage  art  and  its  connection  with  that 
of  prehi^toric  times.  Of  the  collection  of  antiquities,  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  the  first  we  have  received  from  Mexico  of  which  the 
exact  ccmdition  under  which  each  object  was  found  is  kntnMi. 
Tiie  care  with  which  the  excavations  were  made  and  every 
associated  object  secured  and  pioperly  labelled,  gives  the  first  clue 
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we  have  Iiaci  at  the  Museum  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
different  periods  of  prehistoric  time  in  Mexico.  Heretofore  the 
ol>jects  received  have,  in  general,  been  clstsscd  as  Toltec  or  Aztec 
with  a  perfect  disregard  of  tlie  conditions  under  whicli  they  were 
obtained,  and  thus  specimens  from  Mexico  have,  as  a  rule,  been  of 
comparatively  little  value,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  for 
ethnological  study. 

One  of  the  Crania  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  a  burial  place 
under  an  ancient  mound,  associated  with  a  class  of  pottery  unlike 
any  we  had  before,  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  extreme 
anterior  and  posterior  artificial  flattening,  which  has  resulted  in 
forming  an  exceedingly  short  and  broad  skull,  in  these  respects 
far  exceeding  any  other  in  the  Museum.  Another  cranium  from  a 
cave  is  of  a  natural  oval  form. 

The  prehistoric  objects  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Nicnraguan  collection  received  from  Dr.  Flint,  are  now  ar- 
ranged in  cases  on  the  1st  northern  gallery,  and  the  importance  of 
each  collection  can  be  readily  seen. 

Mr.  CuRTiss  has  continued  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  Museum, 
and  1)3'  his  faithful  and  careful  work  has  not  only  added  a  large 
number  of  specimens  to  the  Museum,  which  are  embraced  under 
about  900  entries  during  the  past  year,  but  has  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  mounds. 
He  has  been  also  very  fortunate  in  flnding  several  forms  of  large 
and  otherwise  interesting  implements  of  flint  unlike  any  before 
known.  After  an  exploration  of  several  burial  mounds  and  old 
village  sites  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Curtiss  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  very  interesting  and  important  explorations  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  He  then  commenced  operations  in  Arkan- 
sas, where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  work  he  has 
yet  undertaken.  As  the  material,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^^  sur- 
face flnds,"  received  from  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  arranged  and  on  exhibition, 
I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  3'ou  to  the  several  cases  in  this 
room,  the  contents  of  which  are  largely  the  results  of  his  work. 
It,  however,  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  while  in 
Missouri  he  opened  three  mounds  which  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  well-known  chambered  barrows  of  England.  These  cham- 
bered mounds  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Clay  Co., 
Missouri,  and  form  a  large  group  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Alissouri 
Kiver.     The  chambers  are,  in  the  three  opened  by  Mr.  Curtiss, 
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about  eight  feet  square,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high. 
£ach  chamber  has  a  passage-way  several  feet  in  length  by  two 
in  width,  which  leads  from  tiie  chamber  to  tlie  opening  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound.  The  walls  of  the  ciiambered  passages 
were  about  two  feet  thick,  vertical,  and  well  made  of  stones  evenly 
laid  without  clay  or  mortar  of  any  kind.  The  top  of  one  of  the 
chambers  had  a  covering  of  large  flat  rocks,  but  the  others  seem 
to  liave  been  closed  over  with  wo6d.  The  chambers  were  filled 
with  clay  which  had  been  burnt,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  fallen 
in  from  above.  The  inside  walla  of  the  chambers  also  showed 
signs  of  fire.  Under  the  burnt  clay,  in  each  chamber,  were  found 
the  remains  of  several  human  skeletons,  all  of  which  had  been 
burnt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  but  small  fragments  of  the 
bones,  which  were  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  charcoal.  Mr. 
Gurtiss  thought  that  in  one  chamber  he  found  the  remains  of  five 
skeletons  and  in  another  thirteen.*  With  the  burnt  bones  and 
ashes  there  were  a  few  fiint  implements,  a  shark's  tooth,  and 
minute  fragments  of  vessels  of  clay.  A  large  mound  near  the 
chambered  barrows  was  also  opened,  but  in  this  chambers  were 
not  found,  and  the  bodies  had  been  buried  in  an  extended  position. 
This  mound  proved  remarkably  rich  in  large  flint  implements, 
and  also  contained  well  made  pottery  and  a  peculiar  ''gorget"  of 
red  stone.  The  connection  of  the  people  who  placed  tlie 
ashes  of  their  dead  in  the  stone  chambers,  with  those  who  buried 
their  dead  in  the  earth  mounds  is,  of  course,  yet  to  be  determined. 
Besides  making  an  examination  of  a  large  burial  mound  in 
Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  Mr.  Curtiss  removed  several  cairns  near  by. 
These  seem  to  be  the  monuments  of  a  later  people  than  those  who 
buried  in  the  mound.  These  piles  of  stones,  he  found,  were 
erected  over  bodies  which  had  been  placed  on  the  bare  rock.  The 
skeletons  under  all  the  cairns  that  Mr.  Curtiss  removed  were  so 
pouch  decayed  that  not  a  single  cranium  could  be  obtained.  A 
number  of  objects  of  various  kinds  were  found,  which  had  been 
placed  with  the  bodies.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  several  minute  pipes  made  of  catlinite.  Under 
one  of  the  piles  of  stones  an  arrow- point  of  obsidian  was  found 
associated  with  a  glass  bead.  This  single  glass  bead  was  the 
only  object  of  European  make  discovered,  but  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  when  at  least  one  of 
^his  group  of  cairns  was  erected. 
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In  relation  to  the  explorations  in  Arkansas,  I  will  liere  briefly 

reinurk,  tliat  so  far  as  the  present  results  have  a  bearing  upon  the 

subject,  tlie  nioundbuilders  of  Arkansas  seem  to  liave  been  closely 

allied  with  those  of  the  Cumberland  valley  in  Tennessee,  and  were 

probably  of  the  same  people.     Tlie  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial 

is,  however,  ver^-  marked,  as  Mr.  Curtiss  finds  that,  in  the  mounds 

thus  far  opened,  instead  of  the  graves  being  made  by  slabs  of 

stone,  as  in  Tennessee,  the  bodies  are  surrounded  by  burnt  clay. 

This  custom  he  attributes  to  the  absence  of  stone  in  the  re<;ion. 

The  examination  of  the  Arkansas  mounds  has,  however,  not  yet 

bifen  sufllfiently  extended  to  prove  that  this  method  is  common  to 
all. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  3'ear  Dr.  Palubr  has  been  engaged 
in  an  exploration  of  eastern  Texas,  as  it  was  of  importance  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  nations  of  mound-builders  had  occupied 
that  region,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  that 
portion  of  the  state.  So  far  as  Dr.  Palmer's  observations  in  the 
field  have  extended,  it  can  be  said  that  mounds,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  as  applying  to  the  tumult  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  do  not  occur  in  eastern  Texas ;  neither  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  another  people  than  the  recent  Indian  tribes  having 
occupied  that  portion  of  the  state.  Several  so-called  Indian- 
mounds  were  found  by  Dr.  Palmer  to  be  natural  hills,  and  of  the 
singular  mounds  of  burnt  stone  he  writes  as  follows: — ■' 

'•These  piles  of  stone  are  found  in  many  places  in  Texas  where 
flint  is  abundant,  the  most  noted  place  being  Georgetown.  In  the 
ploughed  field  at  Georgetown,  where  I  obtained  the  large  number 
of  flint  implements  sent  to  3'ou,  there  were  formerly  several  of 
these  piles,  which  were  described  as  similar  to  those  at  Comfort, 
from  which  I  have  sent  you  specimens.  Outside  of  the  flint 
regions  these  stone  piles  are  not  found.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  Indians  made  brush  fires  on  the  limestone  rock  containing:  the 
masses  of  flint  which  they  desired  to  split.  The  limestone  becom- 
ing heated,  imparted  its  heat  to  the  flint  and  thus  in  time,  the 
continued  heat  of  the  brush  fire,  caused  the  flint  to  split  into  pieces 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  convenient  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  implements.  Perhaps  the  splitting  of  the  flint  was  aided  by 
throwing  water  on  the  rock  while  heated.  I  cannot  attribute 
these  piles  of  stone  to  any  other  cause  than  that  here  suggested. 
The  fact  that  tliey  arc  only  found  in  the  flint  region  and  that  they 
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contain  so  many  pieces  and  flakes  of  flint  of  all  sizes,  wlien  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  amount  of  labor  saved  by  sticli  a 
method  of  procuring  the  flint  of  proper  size  for  making  imple- 
ments, seems  to  roe  to  warrant  my  conclusion  that  these  piles 
of  burnt  stones  show  where  and  how  the  Indians  of  Texas  ob- 
tained their  flint." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  want  of  funds.  Dr.  Palmer  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  investigations  when  so  much  of  impor- 
tance could  be  obtained  by  extending  his  field  work  into  south- 
western Texas  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico,  a  region  of 
which  the  archoeology  is  yet  unknown. 

An  important  exploration  of  a  region  on  the  Missouri  River,  in 
Dakota  Territory,  the  archteology  of  which  is  but  very  little 
known,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gbo.  W.  Swket,  who 
has  already  forwarded  to  the  Museum  the  results  of  a  few  days 
preliminary  work  during  the  past  autumn.  These  objects,  all  of 
which  are  from  two  mounds,  in  two  distinct  groups,  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  very  interesting  results  when  their  thorough  explo- 
ration is  made  in  the  spring,  as  Mr.  Sweet  proposes.  A  special 
paper  on  the  Dakota  mounds  and  their  contents  will  then  be 
prepared. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Adabis,  during  the  last  season,  made  an  examination 
of  a  group  of  burial  mounds  on  the  Spoon  River,  in  Illinois,  and 
has  kindly  furnished  the  Museum  with  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions and  also  with  a  number  of  interesting  objects  which  he  ob- 
tained from  several  of  the  mounds  and  from  refuse  heaps  in  their 
vicinit}'. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Siiallknbrrger  we  are  also  indebted  for  a 
short  account,  with  a  plan,  of  the  mounds  in  the  Spoon  River  valley. 

Mr.  A.  Kocsis,  of  TulUihoma,  Tenn.,  has  made  an  examination 
of  the  "Old  Stone  Fort"  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  valuable  account  and  carefully  made  drawing  of  this 
anciently  fortified  hill.  Several  drawings  and  descriptions  of  this 
prehistoric  work  have  been  published,  but  tliey  contained  so  many 
discrepancies  that  I  directed  Mr.  Kocsis'  attention  to  them  and 
requested  him  to  go  over  the  ground  with  copies  of  the  several 
plans  before  him.  Thvs  he  has  kindly  done,  and  I  believe  we  now 
have  as  correct  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Fort  as  H  is 
possible  to  obtain.  This  drawing  is  now  being  enlarged  for 
exhibition  in  the  Museum. 
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In  ibis  connection  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  drawings 
representing  the  two  great  groups  of  earthworks  at  Newark  and 
Marietta,  as  the  first  of  a  scries  of  representations  of  some  of  the 
mounds  and  ancient  works  which  I  propose  to  hang  upon  the 
vacant  wall  space  in  tliis  room. 

In  Ohio  we  have  had  the  valued  assistance  of  Prof.  John  T. 
Short,  who,  in  company  with  Messrs.  P^ugene  Lane  and  David 
Dyer,  opened  three  mounds  in  Delaware  County.  As  Prof.  Short 
has  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  his  explorations  which  I 
propose  to  offer  for  your  consideration  in  another  connection,  I 
will  here  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  contained  in  his  paper; 
One  of  the  mounds  was  in  the  centre  of  an  earth-circle,  which  is 
570  feet  in  circumfei-ence  and  has  an  embankment  3  feet  high. 
Inside  of  this  embankment  is  a  ditch  27  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep. 
At  the  eastern  side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
embankment,  from  which  a  graded,  way  leads  to  a  small  stream 
known  as  Spruce  Run.  Near  this  opening  is  a  small  mound 
which  did  not  yield  any  relics.  The  large  mound  in  the  centre  is 
about  70  feet  in  diameter  and  is  now  12  in  height.  Two  layers  of 
stones  were  found  in  this  mound,  and  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom, 
was  a  large  bed  of.  ashes  and  burnt  human  bones.  Around  thid 
bed  of  ashes  were  three  pottery  vessels  which  were  taken  out  in 
fragments.  To  the  south  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  mound  is  a 
large  earth-circle  300  feet  in  diameter.  Another  mound,  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Galena,  and  known  as  the  ^^  Phillips  Mound,'* 
was  ver}'  carefully  explored,  but  nothing  was  discovered  with  the 
exception  of  two  ash  heaps.  This  mound  was  165  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  4  feet  in  height. 

Prof.  Short  also  obtainetl  from  Mr.  Jat  Dyer,  who  gave  them 
to  the  Museum,  some  human  bones  which  were  found  in  a  vault 
lined  with  oak  and  walnut  timbers  averaging  6  inches  in  diameter, 
over  which  a  mound  of  stones,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet 
high  had  been  raised.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
mound  and  vault  were  destroyed,  two  years  ago,  without  a  careful 
examination.  To  Mr.  Dyer  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
which  is  given  in  full  in  Prof.  Short's  paper,  and  for  the  few 
remains  of  the  skeletons  which  he  was  able  to  obtain. 

Although  we  have  the  published  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of 
burial  mounds  in  western  New  York,  most  of  the  tumuli  in  that 
state  have  now  been  destroyed,  and  we  know  but  little  of  their 
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Btrnctnre  and  contents.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
obtain  all  tlie  information  possible  about  the  few  that  still  remain, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  fortunate  that  Dr.  F.  Lakkin,  of 
Randolph,  has  undertaken  to  make  all  the  researches  he  can  in 
behalf  of  the  Museum.  During  the  past  season  Dr.  Larkin  has 
forwarded  to  the  Museum  several  objects  taken  from  a  mound  that 
ivas  nearly  obliterated  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  has  given  an 
Interesting  account  of  his  exploration  of  another  mound  which 
contained  a  bed  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  He  has  also  presented 
a  number  of  flint  implements  and  a  stone  celt  which  were  found 
under  the  roots  of  a  very  large  tree  stump,  and  formed  part  of  a 
deposit  of  over  200  implements.  The  interesting  account  by 
Dr.  Larkin  will  be  offered  to  you  for  publication  in  connection 
with  the  guide-book  to  this  room  which  I  am  now  preparing,  and 
in  which  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  each 
person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  objects  on  exhibition. 

For  about  two  years  Mr.  J.  Francis  Le  Baron,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  St.  John's  and  Indian  Rivers  R.  R.,  at  Tltusville,  Florida, 
lias  been  engaged  in  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the  archoeological 
remains  in  eastern  Florida  for  the  Museum.  During  this  period 
he  has  located  on  a  copy  of  a  government  map  of  Florida,  pub- 
lished by  the  War  Department,  no  less  than  173  stations,  com« 
prising  shellheaps,  burial-mounds  and  fortifications,  in  a  region 
extending  about  300  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's, 
knd  inland  along  that  river  and  over-land  to  Lake  Okeechobee. 
The  majority  of  the  stations  are,  however,  on  the  St.  John's  and 
Indian  Rivers.  Taken  in  connection  with  Prof.  Wyman's  account 
of  the  shellheaps  of  the  St.  John's  River,  the  map  and  accompany- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  position  and  number  of  the  prehistoric  sites  in 
Florida.  Mr.  Le  Baron  has  also  in  his  report  called  attention  to 
several  groups  of  tumult  of  special  interest  which  should  be  ex* 
plored  in  detail  if  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  for  they 
are  of  a  different  character  from  the  ordinary  shellheaps  and 
burial-mounds  along  the  St.  John's  and  the  coast.  The  Report 
and  Map  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  in  connection  with  the  aiTangement  of  the  large 
JEtraount  of  material  which  we  have  from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida, 
consisting  principally  of  the  collections  made  by  the  late  Prof. 
Wyman,  and  the  proper  time  for  its  publication  will  be  when  the 
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collections  in  that  department  of  the  Musenm  shall  be  placed  ot( 
exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  3343  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
catalogue,  embracing  several  thousand  specimens  received  from 
many  different  sources.  As  all  of  these  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
^^  List  of  Additions  to  the  Museum,"  I  shall  here  only  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  important  accessions,  without  slighting  thosie  from 
the  many  friends  of  the  Museum  who  have  so  materially  aided  it 
by  their  valuable  gifts. 

To  Mr.  Francis  P.  Knight,  now  of  Shanghai,  the  Museum  is 
indebted  for  an  interesting  scries  of  clay  figures  from  Tientsin, 
which  illustrate  the  various  costumes  and  customs  of  different 
classes  of  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  shipments 
which  Mr.  Knight  contemplates  sending  to  the  Museum  in  carry- 
ing out  his  wish  to  represent  the  Ethnology  of  portions  of  China. 

During  Prof.  Morse's  residence  in  Japan  he  obtained  for  the 
Museum  a  series  of  articles  representing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
customs  and  arts  of  the  Japanese  and  Ainos,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  older  kinds  of  pottery,  some  of  the  specimens  dating 
back  to  between  one  and  two  thousand  years. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases,  during  the  past  year, 
should  be  mentioned :  The  Wells  Egyptian  Collection,  which 
contains  two  tablets  from  Thebes ;  several  sculptures  from  Kar« 
nak ;  a  few  bronzes,  and  six  beautiful  alabaster  vases  of  large 
size  from  the  tombs  at  Sakkara,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  small 
objects  of  various  kinds.  This  collection  was  made  by  the  late 
J.  H.  Wklls  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  1856.  During  the  year 
we  have  also  received  from  Mrs.  Ptckering  the  small  collection 
made  in  Egj'pt,  India,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Pickering  when  in  those  countries  in  1843-4. 

The  several  small  Eg3'ptian  collections  have  recently  been 
brought  together  and  are  now  exhibited  in  two  cases  on  the 
eastern  gallery,  forming  a  collection  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  objects  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  principal  contributors  to  this  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  collections  mentioned  above,  are  Mr.  Clakencb 
B.  Moore,  whose  gift  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  late 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lt.  Com. 
J.  R.  McNair,  U.  S.  N.,  and  J.  A.  Lowell,  Esq.  To  Mr.  Lowell 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  lai'ge  tablet  of  the  time  of  Rameses 
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the  second.  Tliis  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  late  Jobn 
Lowell,  jr.,  the  founder  of  tlie  Lowell  Lectures,  and  has  recently 
been  mounted  on  the  gallery  of  the  hall  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
collection  in  the  oases.  In  this  hall-gallery  there  have  been  hung 
a  number  of  large  photographs  illustrating  the  early  architecture 
and  temples  of  India,  for  comparison  with  the  architecture  of 
Central  America,  which  is  well  represented  by  the  beautiful  series 
of  large  photographs  now  hung  on  the  adjoining  walls. 

Another  important  addition,  received  by  purchase,  is  the  Braktz 
Mayku  collection  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities. 

The  Mexican  antiquities  are  now  on  exhibition  Tor  the  first  time, 
in  the  northern  gallery,  and  consist  principally  of  tlie  Cusiiikg, 
Mayer  and  Palmer  collections,  which  taken  together  form  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  department  of  the  Museum. 

An  important  and,  considering  the  region  where  it  was  made, 
large  collection  of  stone  implements  has  been  secured  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Ouer  collection.  This  was  made  in  various  parts 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  principally  al>out  Beverly  and 
Salem,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  from  a 
region  wliere  stone  implements  are  now  seldom  found. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  collections  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  now  on  deposit,  subject 
to  purchase  by  the  Museum.  They  are  both  important  and  would 
prove  valuable  additions.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  series  of 
several  hundred  objects  obtained  principally  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  moun<ls.  It  also  contains  a 
numl>er  of  specimens  from  a  mound  in  Virginia.  The  collection 
is  offered  at  a  fair  rate  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  its 
purchase  if  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  other  collection  is  a  large  one  from  Peru  and  is  now  temix>- 
rarily  arranged  in  three  large  cases  in  the  gallery.  This  was  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bucklin  and  contains  many  objects  which  would 
greatly  supplement  our  already  large  Peruvian  collection.  There 
are  an  unusual  number  of  ornaments  and  objects  made  of  silver 
and  bronze,  while  the  objects  of  pottery  would  add  several  hun* 
dred  vessels  with  very  little  duplication.  As  important  as  this 
collection  would  prove,  the  demand  on  the  funds  of  the  Museum 
for  its  purchase  would  prevent  all  active  work  for  a  year  to  come, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  urge  it  upon  your  consideration,  unless  tliere 
is  hope  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  friend  of  the  Museum. 
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The  additions  to  the  Library  consist  of  125  volumes  and  162 
serials  and  pamphlets.  These  are  all  recorded  in  other  pages,  but 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pickering  to  the  Library  of  the  University,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Museum  has  received  several  important  works,  among 
them  a  copy,  in  perfect  condition,  of  the  well  known  but  rare  and 
expensive  folio  by  Dr.  Morton  on  American  Crania. 

As  is  shown  by  the  present  condition  of  the  several  rooms  in 
the  building,  the  active  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  during  the  past  year.  In  the  upper  northern  room  are 
now  placed  the  general  collection  of  crania  and  other  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton.  In  the  old  table  cases  in  this  room  and  ad- 
joining hall,  there  are  numerous  objects  from  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  from  the  present  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  the  hall 
are  several  tin  cases  containing  garments,  feather  work  and  such 
other  articles  as  would  soon  be  injured  by  moths  if  placed  in  ordi- 
nary cases ;  and  until  the  new  cases  are  built  in  the  rooms  in  which 
these  objects  will  find  their  proper  place,  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  attempt  their  exhibition.  In  the  other  upper  room,  the 
European  collections  are  arranged  in  drawers  so  that  they  can  be 
seen  and  studied  by  persons  particularly  interested  ;  but  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  so  placed  until  the 
cases  are  built  in  the  gallery  of  the  lowest  southern  room,  which 
will  be  during  the  present  year.  These  consist  of  the  Clement, 
Mortillet,  Agassiz  and  other  collections  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  the 
N i col ucci- Lyman  collection  from  Italy,  the  Rose  and  Claus  collec- 
tions from  Denmark,  the  Moore  collection  from  Europe  and  various 
small  lots.  In  this  room,  also,  arc  the  collections  from  the  shell- 
heaps  of  New  England,  all  of  which  are  arranged  in  trays,  though 
a  large  portion  of  these  objects  have  not  yet  been  entered  in  the 
catalogue.  I  may,  here,  state  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Museum  removed  from  the  old  rooms  which  has  not  been  cata- 
logued, and  this  I  trust  will  be  accomplished  within  a  few  months. 

On  the  2d  northern  gallery  there  arc  now  stored  in  tra3's  and  on 
the  shelves,  the  collections  from  Alaska,  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  pottery  and  a 
number  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  present  Indian  tribes,  and  a 
small  Eskimo  collection.  The  opposite  gallery  now  contains  the 
general  collection  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  small  African  and 
Asiatic  collections ;  but  these  will  soon  be  removed  to  the  northern 
Bkpout  Pkauody  Muskum,  II.  47 
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gallery  for  storage  until  the  cases  are  ready  on  the  southern  gal- 
lery, when  they  will  find  their  proper  resting  place. 

The  southern  room  on  the  2d  floor  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
carpenter,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cases  are  completed,  the  South 
American  collection  will  be  removed  to  it,  and  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  latter  in  the  nortliern  room,  on  the  same  floor,  will 
be  devoted  temporarily  to  the  Alaskan,  Californlan  and  present 
Indian  collections. 

The  drawers  under  the  cases  in  the  northern  room  on  the  2d 
floor  are  now  used  for  a  number  of  South  American  objects  which 
have  never  been  exhibited,  and  tlie  large  Wyman  and 'other  collec- 
tions from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida. 

The  gallery  of  the  lower  southern  room  is  now  occupied  b}*  the 
Palmer  collection  from  the  present  Indians  of  Mexico,  and  tlie 
pottery  from  tlie  Swiss  lakes  and  from  Etruria,  but  these  will  all 
be  removed  during  the  present  3'ear  in  order  to  have  the  cases  put 
up.  The  many  objects  from  the  surface  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  and  from  the  graves  of  recent  Indians,  have  all  been 
placed  in  several  hundred  wooden  trays,  and  although  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  they  are  easily  accessible,  as  they  are  arranged 
geographically  under  the  exhibition  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Abbott  collection  from  New  Jersey,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  classiflcatiou  in  the  upper  southern  room.  In  the  southern 
room  on  the  1st  floor  is  the  library.  It  is  also  the  general  work 
room  of  the  Museum,  in  which  the  specimens  are  received  for 
cataloguing  and  arrangement. 

The  northern  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  one  in  which  you  are 
now  assembled,  with  gallery  and  adjoining  hall-galler}',  is  now, 
with  your  sanction,  ready  to  be  declared  open  to  the  public.  For 
although  it  will  yet  take  sometime  to  complete  the  general  la- 
belling of  the  cases,  by  substituting  printed  labels  for  the  written 
ones,  its  present  condition  will  enable  the  visitor  to  obtain  nearly 
all  the  information  possible  regarding  the  contents  of  the  cases, 
until  the  guide  book  relating  to  the  room  is  prepared.  Pending 
the  preparation  of  this  essential  aid  to  the  visitor  I  may  here 
state,  that  all  the  objects  in  this  room  relate  to  the  several  nations 
of  mound-builders,  to  the  clifl'-dwellers,  and  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  pueblo-tribes. 

The  present  Pueblo  Nations  are  represented  by  three  models  of 
the  towns  of  Acoma,  Tegua  and  Taos  in  New  Mexico  and  ArizoQAf 
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and  b}'  a  small  collection  of  vessels  illustrating  their  pottery  from 
New  Mexico.  Tiie  ancient  Pueblo  Nations  are  also  repi*esented 
by  several  models  and  plans  of  ruined  towns,  and  by  fragments 
of  pottery  and  other  objects  found  in  tlieir  vicinity.  In  the  same 
manner  a  series  of  beautiful  models,  with  a  number  of  objects 
taken  from  the  ruins,  represent  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  Colorado 
region.  The  mo<lcls  shown  in  this  connection  comprise  a  full 
scries  of  the  important  and  instructive  representations  of  the  ruins 
and  present  towns,  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haydeu  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Holmes  and  Hoffman.  The  ancient  pueblo  people 
are  still  further  represented,  at  the  period  of  their  occupation  of 
Southern  Utah,  by  the  important  collections  made  by  Drs.  Palmer 
and  Parry  from  the  mounds,  and  ruins  of  adobe  houses,  found  by 
those  gentlemen  in  that  region.  There  is  also  a  small  collection 
of  objects  obtained  from  a  cave  in  Southern  Utah,  which  are 
classified  as  pertaining  to  the  same  people. 

In  an  adjoining  case  are  placed  the  several  collections  of  objects 
found  in  caves  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which,  by  their 
resemblance  to  articles  from  burial  mounds  in  those  States,  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  tribes,  or  nations,  who 
buried  their  dead  in  the  mounds  and  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Objects  from  the  *'  rock  shelters,"  or  small 
caves,  which  by  their  character  and  association  seem  likel}'  to  have 
been  deposited  in  those  places  by  the  recent  Indian  tribes  are 
excluded  from  this  room,  as  are  all  articles  found  on  the  sur- 
face, the  purpose  being  to  show  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  in  this 
room  only  such  objects  as  are  knoion  to  have  been  taken  from 
mounds,  and  from  the  peculiar  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  contents  of  the  latter  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  Southern  Moundbuildcrs,  from  the  fact  that  the  careful  explo- 
ration of  thousands  of  these  graves  under  the  direction  of  the 
Museum,  shows  that  their  contents,  including  the  human  remains, 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  burial  mounds,  in  general, 
in  the  same  region.  Thus,  while  the  separate  collections  from  the 
mounds  in  different  portions  of  the  country  indicate  that  the  so^ 
called  Moundbuildcrs  were  possessed  of  characteristics  which  show 
that  several  tribes,  nations,  or  peoples,  had  the  custom  of  mound 
building,  we  have  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  objects  here  arranged, 
that  the  stone-grave  people  of  the  Southwest  and  at  least  one  group 
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of  the  mound-builders  were  one  and  the  same  people.  The  cases 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  room  contain 
the  objects  from  the  pueblos  and  the  caves.  The  other  cases  are 
devoted  to  the  proper  classification  and  display  of  the  objects  from 
the  mounds  and  stone-graves,  inclnding  a  series  of  human  crania, 
selected  from  among  300,  to  illustrate  the  cranial  characteristics 
of  the  Southwestern  Moundbuilders. 

In  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  collection  of 
pottery  from  the  Missouri  mounds,  which  is  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  different  groups,  as  illustrated  by  shape, 
design  and  ornament,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  the  large 
collection  of  articles  from  the  stone-graves  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  the  objects  from  each  mound  are  arranged  together.  In 
this  way,  by  the  association  of  objects  belonging  to  each  mound, 
the  opportunity  is  given  the  visitor  of  forming  his  own  views  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  people  who^a^hioned  the  articles  before 
him,  with  the  makers  of  those  obtain^  from  any  other  mound,  or 
8ett)f  graves  in  the  room ;  and  while  he  can,  if  he  choose,  adopt 
the  classification  which  is  given  in  the  cases,  he  is  not  forced  so 
to  do  by  the  absence  of  any  facts  which  might  in  his  estimation 
point  to  a  different  conclusion,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  ob- 
jects themselves  classified  regardless  of  their  association. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connection  of  objects  found 
buried  with  the  deail,  with  those  found  in  ash  heaps  under  the 
large  mounds,  and  those  found  in  the  refuse  of  the  houses  of  the 
people,  all  the  articles  obtained  from  the  exploration  of  the  en- 
closed town  of  the  moundbuilders  liear  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  are 
arranged  in  one  case,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  of  the  town.  The  study  of  this  one  case  will  probably  give 
convincing  proof  to  most  visitors  that  the  stone-grave  i)eopIe,  in 
this  instance,  were  certainly  those  who  made  the  large  mound  and 
the  earth  embankment  and  ditch  enclosing  it  and  their  town. 

It  need  only  be  further  stated  here,  that  the  numerous  specimens 
represented  in  these  cases  pertaining  to  the  mound-builders  were 
obtained  from  mounds  in  Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Dakota  Territory. 

On  the  gallery,  as  already  stated,  three  wall  cases  are  temporarily 
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devoted  to  the  Bucklin  Peruvian  Collection,  and  two  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  to  the  Egyptian  collection.  The  other  cases 
contain  the  following :  The  western  railing  case  has  a  small  lot 
of  stone  implements  and  pottery  from  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  group,  the  railing  case,  which  extends  around 
the  gallery,  is  filled  with  different  lots  of  articles  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  rest  of  the  Mexican  collection,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  carved  stones  of  various  sizes,  such  as  are  usually 
designated  '^  Mexican  Idols  "  and  the  larger  specimens  of  pottery, 
is  arranged  in  the  two  wall  cases  in  the  north-eastern  corner.  To 
the  left  of  these  is  a  case  containing  the  pottery  from  Honduras,  a 
small  collection  of  various  objects  from  Chiriqui,  and  the  pottery 
from  Nicaragua  which  has  the  ornamentation  made  by  incised 
lines.  The  next  wall  case  contains  the  highly  colored  and  orna- 
mented tripods  from  Nicaragua,  the  several  large  and  ornamented 
vases  and  covered  dishes,  and,  in  the  bottom,  a  number  of  carved 
stones  on  which  corn  was  ground.  The  next  case,  in  the  corner, 
contains  a  number  of  crania  and  other  objects  from  the  caves 
in  Nicaragua,  a  few  things  from  a  shell  heap,  and  several  rude 
carvings  in  stone,  from  the  Island  of  Zapatera  in  Lake  Ni- 
caragua. The  long  case  on  the  western  side  of  the  gallery  is 
filled  with  pottery,  and  a  few  human  bones,  from  burial  mounds  in 
Nicaragua,  principally'  from  islands  in  the  lake,  the  lowest  portion 
being  devoted  to  a  series  of  the  singular  burial  jars,  the  largest 
of  which  is  in  the  hall-gallery.  Outside  the  door,  in  the  hall, 
is  a  larger  ^^idol,"  cut  out  of  hard  lava  from  the  Island  of  Zapa- 
tera. The  principal  portion  of  this  large  Nicaraguan  collection 
was  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Flint,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

The  large  Egyptian  tablet  in  the  hall-gallery  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  two  cases  near  it  in  the  hall  contain  objects  from 
Greece,  Home,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  more  appropriate 
place  in  the  Museum.  The  large  photographs  of  Indian  and 
Central  American  architecture  have  already  been  mentioned. 

By  the  European  trip  of  the  Assistant  Curator,  Mr.  Carr,  the 
Museum  has  been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  several  of 
the  leading  archaeologists  and  flthnologists  abroad,  which,  already 
has  resulted  in  mutual  advantage.  While  in  flngland,  Mr.  Carr 
received  from  Mr.  John  Evans  a  number  of  typical  and  otherwise 
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instructive  specimens  of  stone  implements,  principally  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Evans  very  liberally  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Mr.  Carr  also  passed  a  number  of  da3's  with  the  active 
workers  in  craniology  in  France  and  England  and  has  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  measurements  and 
arrangement,  so  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  compare  measure- 
ments and  observations  made  at  the  Museum  with  those  made  by 
the  French  and  English  craniologists,  which,  from  the  several 
different  methods  heretofore  used  and  not  fully  understood,  has 
been  impossible.  During  the  present  year  it  is  Mr.  Carr's 
purpose  to  continue  the  study  of  the  crania,  for  which  he  is  now 
well-prepared  by  the  possession  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
designed  and  used  b}'  the  French  and  English  craniologists,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  methods  of  work. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  in  behalf  of 
the  Museum  the  generous  manner  in  winch  Professors  Flower 
and  Busk,  of  London,  and  Doctors  Bkoca  and  Tofinard,  of  Paris, 
not  only  assisted  Mr.  Carr  in  his  studies  abroad,  but  have  also 
furnished  the  Museum  with  instruments  and  publications  relating 
to  the  methods  of  measuring  crania  employed  by  them.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  many  of 
the  collections  abroad,  Mr.  Carr  returns  well  satisfied  with  onr  own 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  anthropology. 

Miss  Smith  has  continued  in  the  position  of  Museum  Assistant 
during  the  year,  and  her  faithful  and  efficient  services  have  enabled 
me  to  perfect  the  general  assortment  and  arrangement  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  as  already  briefly  sketched. 

Mr.  Chick,  as  Janitor  of  the  building,  has  also  helped  in  many 
ways  in  Museum  work,  and  has,  by  his  assistance  in  the  building 
of  the  cases  and  in  the  superintendence  of  portions  of  the  work, 
rendered  me  material  aid. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  the  building  of  all  the  cases  in  the  rooms  has 
been  entrusted,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  cases  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged.  As  it  is 
my  object  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  obtained  as  this  impor- 
tant work  goes  on,  slight  changes  will  be  the  natural  result  in 
each  room  that  is  cased,  and  I  hope  in  every  instance  they 
will  be  improvements. 

Thanking  you  for  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  my  suggest- 
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ions  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Mnseum  have  always  been 
received,  and  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  3'ou  liave  permitted 
tlieir  execution,  I  respectrully  submit  tliis  thirteenth  report  of 
the  Curator,  the  sixth  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present 
in  that  capacity. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator^  Peabody  Museum, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  6, 1880. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum, 

17206  — 17221.  stone  drills,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints,  and  mde  im- 
plements and  knives  of  stone  from  Benning's  Bridge  near  Washington 
City,  D.  C.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elmer  R.  Rbynolds, 
Washington  City. 

17222  — 17331.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  drills,  celts,  disks, 
spindle  whorls,  hammers  and  other  implements  of  stone;  beads,  spoons, 
pins  and  ** totems"  of  shell;  ornaments  of  copper  and  mica;  slickstones 
of  coal  and  stone;  twenty- five  human  crania  and  other  human  bones, 
some  of  them  showing  marks  of  fire ;  beads,  disks  and  a  small  human 
figure  of  terra  cotta;  and  a  series  of  fifteen  earthen  pots,  Jars,  bottles 
and  dishes  from  stone  graves  on  Marshall's  farm,  eight  miles  fi*om  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  from  similar  graves  within  the  earthen  embankment  or 
''intrenched  village**  on  Rutherftirds*  farm  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.; 
stone  celt,  knives  and  spearpoints  and  grooved  earthen  beads  from  the 
surface  in  the  same  county ;  also  a  flint  da;;ger,  collected  by  Mr.  Shannon, 
Arom  the  same  place. — Exploration  of  Mr.  £.  Curtiss  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

17832  — 17335.  A  perforated,  triangular  ornament  of  polished  stone, 
probably  from  the  United  States,  and  a  modern  Indian  pipe  of  catlinite; 
a  necklace  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  two  pieces  of  leather  stamped 
with  hieroglyphics  trom  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  S.  Knkrland,  Boston. 

17336.  Cast  of  a  shell  **  totem.**— Presented  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Hildkr, 
St.  Louis. 

17337  — 17344.  A  stone  pipe  with  brass  band,  knife,  arrowpoints, 
and  disks  of  brass,  and  several  copper  beads  from  a  grave  at  Revere, 
Mass.;  also  an  earthen  pipe  from  near  the  same  grave. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Wasiidukn,  Revere. 

17345.  Bucksliin  leggings  from  the  Northwest  Coast. — Presented  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Edmands,  SomerviUe,  Mass. 

17346.  An  earthen  whistling-jar  from  Ancon,  Peru. — By  Purchask. 

17347.  Fragments  of  painted  pottery  from  Mancos  Cafion,  Colorado. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Morgan,  New  York. 

17348.  Human  bones  from  a  cave  on  Mr.  Joseph  Kayser's  farm,  four- 
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teen  miles  north  of  Laray,  Va. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
BiOKLOW,  Boston. 

17349.  A  large  stone  spearpoint  from  North  Carolina. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Kkuu,  Raleigh. 

17350  —  18160.  This  mngniflcent  collection,  covering  eight  haudred  and 
ten  distinct  entries  In  the  catalogue  and  numbering  over  fifteen  hundred 
specimens,  Is  chiefly  of  importance  In  an  ethnographical  point  of  view, 
though  it  Is  by  no  means  wanting  In  articles  possessed  of  archeologlcal 
interest.  As  an  Illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  Indians  of  to- 
day, their  mode  of  life,  food,  manufactures,  etc..  It  is  singularly  complete, 
inasmuch  as  It  not  only  contains  the  perfect  specimens  of  native  handi- 
work, but  also,  in  many  cases,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made  and  the  tools  used  In  their  manufacture.  Especially  is  this  true  In 
the  matter  of  pottery,  and  of  the  various  articles  (whether  used  as  food, 
medicine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts)  made  from  the  yucca,  agave,  cactus, 
Indian  corn  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  and  range  of  this  collection  to  say  that  in  articles  of  modern  pot- 
tery alone,  it  numbers  over  five  hundred  specimens  which  were  collected 
among  the  Indians  of  different  localities  in  Jalisco,  Mexico,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Tamanlipas,  Aguas  Calientes,  Guanajuato  and  other 
states  of  the  Mexican  confederation.  In  it,  may  be  found  water-jars,  bot- 
tles and  pitchers;  mugs,  cups,  saucers,  and  ladles  ;  cooking-pots,  pans, 
griddles  and  dishes  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  ;  candlesticks,  spindlc- 
whorlM,  disks,  balls,  musical  instruments,  beads  and  a  quantity  of  toys; 
in  a  word  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  all  the  articles  of  native  man- 
ufacture in  earthen- ware,  that  are  found  In  an  Indian  village  of  to-day, 
and  are  in  use  either  as  ornaments,  musical  instruments,  in  the  domestic 
arts,  or  are  made  for  children  as  playthings.  With  these  are  samples  of 
the  clay  in  different  stages  of  preparation,  with  the  moulds,  dies,  paints, 
polishing  stones,  and  scrapers  of  wood,  bone  and  corn-cob,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  native  potter  through  all  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  from  the  crude  clay  to  the  perfect  vase.  In  a  collection  of 
this  size,  and  after  so  many  years  of  contact  with  the  whites,  there  Is 
of  course  more  or  less  difference  In  the  forms  of  the  articles,  not  less  than 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  styles  of  ornamentation.  Some 
were  thrown  upon  the  wheel,  are  glazed  and  ornamented  in  colors  that 
have  been  burned  in  with  the  glaze,  and  are  creditable  imitations  of 
European  pottery,  of  which  in  form  and  shape  they  are  copies.  In 
others,  again,  the  workman  has  evidently  adhered  to  the  aboriginal 
methods  of  manufacture  *  and  retained  the  ancient  forms.  Of  these 
latter  some  are  plain  whilst  others  are  ornamented  in  colors.  Some- 
times these  colors  are  produced  by  the  use  of  different  colored  paints, 
and  in  other  instances  this  difference  is  due  to  the  different  degrees 
of  polish  put  upon  different  portions  of  the  vessel.  This  style  of 
ornamentation  is  used  effectively,  in  representing  vines,  leaves,  etc.,  and 

>  See  12tli  Annual  Report  Peabody  MnBeam,  p.  681. 
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may  be  snid  to  resemble,  somewhat,  charcoal  drawing,  Inasmuch  as  ft  is 
only  possible  to  produce,  by  tliis  process,  difleri'nt  siindes  of  the  same 
color,  which,  iu  tliis  case,  happens  to  be  red.  Among  the  numerous  toys, 
there  is  of  course  a  jrreat  variety  of  form  and  color,  as  might  be  expected, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  ail  the  articles  made,  whether  for  use 
or  ornament,  arc  copied  in  miniature  for  tlie  children.  If  to  this  be 
added  tlic  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  represent  human,  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  and  to  illustrate  the  modes  of  dress,  tlie  different 
pursuits,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  it  will  be  seen 
that  quite  an  extensive  fleld  is  open  to  the  artist  for  the  display  of  his 
plastic  and  pictorial  talent.  The  collection  of  articles  made  from  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  is  also  complete,  though  of  course  they  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  in  such  great  variety.  In  it  there  are  specimens 
of  cloth,  blankets,  etc.,  of  wool;  bottles  of  pig-skin,  or  rather  an  entire 
skin  used  as  a  vessel ;  dishes,  spoons,  musical  instruments,  and  bows  and 
wooden  pointed  arrows  of  wood;  cups,  bottles  and  spoons  of  gourd; 
nets,  fans,  mats,  baskets,  rope,  twine,  tliread,  brushes,  bags,  brooms, 
paper,  etc.,  made  from  rushes,  canes,  palm  leaf,  agave  and  yucca;  medi- 
cines, distilled  liquors,  and  various  articles  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable 
food,  raw  and  prepared,  with  the  loom,  earthen-still,  and  mortars,  pe.stles, 
metate,  grinding  and  other  Implements  of  stone,  used  in  their  manufacture. 
Among  the  articles  possessing  a  distinctive  archaeological  interest  and 
of  which  the  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted,  there  are  earthen  jars,  vases, 
dishes,  cups,  spoons,  tubes,  pipes,  splndlewhorls,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  paintt'd,  plaiu  and  polished,  in  human  and  animal  forms; 
beads,  arrowheads,  axes  and  polishing  implements  of  stone;  olisidian 
cores,  flakes,  knives  and  arrowheads,  and  worked  shells,  from  ruins  at 
Tezcuco  and  Teotlhuacan ;  human  crania  and  otiier  bones  from  the  ruins 
at  the  Hacienda  de  La  Quemada  in  Zacatecas,  from  a  cave  at  the  Hacienda 
Custodia,  near  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  from  a  mound  near  Savanito  in  the 
same  state;  mortars,  knives,  celts,  disks,  plates,  arrowheads,  grinding 
and  polishing  implements,  and  Hp  ornament,  all  of  stone;  nose  ornament 
of  bone,  obsidian  flakes  and  cores,  shells,  a  copper  axe,  eartlien  l>owl8 
Jars  and  vessels  of  diflTerent  sizes  and  sliapes,  ornaments  for  the  lip,  and 
rattles  worn  on  the  ankle,  pipes  and  many  fragments  of  different  kinds  of 
pottery  ornamented  iu  various  styles,  from  mounds  at  Angostura  and  Sava- 
nito in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosl.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  pestles, 
hammers,  axes,  arrowlieads,  mortars,  knives,  skindresser,  scrapers,  pol- 
ishing stones,  and  a  fragment  of  pipe,  all  of  stone;  ol)sidian  arrowpoints, 
core  and  flakes;  human  heads  and  flgures  carved  in  stone,  one  of  them 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  DkGuassk;  earthen  stamps,  moulds,  knobs,  rosettes, 
splndlewhorls,  and  a  large  assortment  of  fragments  of  potter}^  In  human 
and  animal  forms,  probably  ornaments  of  vases,  from  a  ploughed  fleld 
near  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  from  a  similar  fleld  near  San  Luis 
Potosl,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  are  probably  prehistoric; 
at  all  events  they  are  of  the  same  general  form  and  style,  and  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  articles  from  the  same  neighborhoods  whose 
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antiquity  is  nndoabted. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmkii  conducted 
for  tlie  Museum. 

18101  — 18175.  MetntG  nnd  ;;rindlng  stone,  obsidian  core,  stone  celt, 
polisliing  stone,  nnd  ten  orunincnts  of  stone,  some  of  tliem  perforated  nnd 
all  very  liiglily  polished,  from  Terra  Caliente,  soutli  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico. 
—  Presented  by  Senor  Don  Antonio  Espixosa  y  Ckjivantks,  Mexico. 

1817G — 18181.  Stone  pestle,  celt,  jsouges  and  a  double  pointed  imple- 
ment of  unltnown  use  from  Bradford,  N.  H.  —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Gko.  11a itT. 

18182  — 18204.  Celts,  knives,  disks,  chungke  stones,  incised  tablet, 
hammers,  a  perforated  stone,  and  six  barrel-shaped  stones  of  different 
sizes,  from  Sequatchie,  Rhea,  Knox  and  Meigs  Counties,  Tennessee. — 
By  Pencil  ASK. 

18205  —  18207.  Three  human  crania  from  Mndisonville,  Ohio.  — Col- 
lected by  Dr.  Ciiarlks  L.  Mktz,  and  presented  by  the  Madisonvillb 

LiTKKARY  and  ScIKXTIFIC  SoCIKTY. 

18208 — 18218.  Celts,  axes,  chisel  and  other  stone  implements,  and 
a  bamboo  basket  nnd  sieve,  from  different  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  stone 
implement  from  St.  George,  Granada — Collected  by  Messrs.  A.  Aoassiz, 
S.  W.  Gakmax,  J.  B.  PiioL'DFOOT,  and  W.M.  Stkdman,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Ai.KXANDKii  Aoassiz,  Cambridge. 

18219.  Arrowhead  from  Richmond,  Ky.— Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Gauman,  Cambridge. 

18220 — 18224.  Earthen  pot  with  four  handles,  and  frngments  of  cord 
marked,  incised  and  punclicd  pottery  from  Mndisonville,  Ohio. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Dr.  CiiAHLr^  L.  Mktz,  Madisonvllle. 

18225.  Indian  cranium  from  Swanipscott,  Mass. — Presented  by  Dr. 
Hkxuy  Colman,  Swampscott. 

1822C — 18237.  lluninn  femur,  stone  tnbe,  nnd  frngment  of  human  cra- 
nium marked  with  five  incised  lines,  from  a  mound  on  Mr.  Lansing's 
place  at  Bluffton,  Volusia  Bar,  Florida;  fragments  of  pottery  stamped 
and  cord-maiked,  stone  arrowheads,  knives  nnd  rude  Implements  of  stone, 
from  Volusia  Bar;  and  shell  chisels  from  Kelly's  Grove,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  Bar — Collected  by  Mr.  Clauknck  B.  Moouk  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
RoPKS,  and  presented  l)y  Mr.  C.  B.  Moork,  Philadelphia. 

18238  — 18544.  Earthen  pots  and  Jars,  etc.,  forty-four  in  number,  with 
beads,  disks  and  a  small  human  figure  of  tlie  same  material;  thirty-five 
human  ciania  and  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  copper,  shell  nnd  stone,  some  of  the  latter  of  unique  forms  nnd 
unknown  use,  from  stone  graves  in  Davidson  nnd  Stuart  Counties,  Tenn. ; 
also  stone  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  usual  patterns  found  south 
of  the  Ohio  Hiver,  from  the  surfnce  in  the  same  counties.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  tlianks  of  the  Musi*um  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Hayks,  Judge  CoopKR,  and  Messrs.  Mausiiali.  and  Williams  of  David- 
son County,  to  Miss  Maitik  Stall,  Messrs.  Bannistek,  A.  J.  Stall,  J.  C. 
Grkkn,  Chas.  M.  Ghkkn,  Crock K/rr,  and  Dr.  Wkst  of  Stuait  County,  and 
to  Mr.  F.  S.  Glas8  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  their  kindness  In  permitting  Mr. 
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Curtlss  to  make  explorations  on  their  estates,  and  also  for  valtiable  assist- 
ance rendered  In  the  work,  and  for  numerous  specimens  presented  to  the 
Museum. — Explorations  of  Mr.  £.  CuRiiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

18545  — 18549.  Four  stone  celts,  one  polished,  and  a  flint  point,  from 
Dover,  Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jamks  Rick,  of  that  place. 

18550  — 18551.  Flint  points  from  Dover,  Tenn. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Smith. 

18552.  Iron  tomahawk  from  the  surface  on  Mr.  Stall's  farm  near  Dover, 
Tenn.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Stall. 

18553  — 18554.  Shell  bead  from  a  mound  on  Amelia  Island,  Florida, 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  of  unknown  origin,  probably  Florida. — Presented 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scuddkk,  Cambridge. 

18555  —  18G92.  Earthen  Jars  and  dishes,  pipes  and  burnt  clay,  human 
crania,  shell  beads  and  **  totems,"  and  stone  celts,  hammers,  daj^gers, 
knives,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  etc.,  from  stone  graves  on  Jones'  Creek, 
Tenn.,  a  tributary  of  Harpeth  River;  and  a  collectiou  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  from  Sequatchie  valley.  Long  Island  near  Bridge- 
port, Manchester,  and  from  different  localities  In  Dickson,  Cheatham, 
and  Davidson  Counties;  earthen  beads,  disks  and  ornaments,  and  a 
ring  with  two  perforations,  also  of  pottery,  from  Long  Island,  near 
Bridgeport,  all  of  Tennessee.  The  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  tendered 
to  the  following  gentlemen  for  services  rendered  to  the  exploring  party 
and  for  specimens  kindly  presented  to  the  Museum :  Messrs.  Andrrsok 
and  HoDGKof  Jones  Creek,  and  Messrs.  W.  Gowbr  and  Dozikr  of  David- 
son County,  upon  whose  plantations  the  excavations  were  made,  and  to 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Lasatkr,  J.  Jonbs,  R.  T.  Hunt,  J.  R.  Johnson,  R.  J.  Strixg- 
FKLLow,  Ray,  and  Thomas  for  donations.—  Explorations  of  Mr.  £.  Cur- 
Tiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

18G93  — 18G94.  Model  of  the  Cahokia  Mound,  situated  in  Madison  Co., 
Illinois,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  a  model  of  the  same  restored,  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  R.  Patrick,  Belleville,  III.— Presented  by  Dr.  Patrick. 

18n95.  Grooved  hammerstone  from  an  ancient  pueblo  north  of  Santa 
F6,  New  Mexico.  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hkmshaw,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

18G96  — 18699.  Colored  porcupine  quills  in  a  bladder  case,  Navajo 
arrow  with  stone  point,  and  arrows  with  iron  and  stone  points  from  Corn 
Creek,  Utah. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  II.  C.  Yarrow,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

18700.     Stone  mortar  from  New  Jersey.—  By  Purchasr. 

18701  —  18855.  Human  hair,  earthen  'Mdol,"  whistling  jar  and  three 
water-bottles  of  pottery,  one  in  human,  one  in  animal  form,  and  one 
ornamented  with  shells,  from  a  huaca  near  Truxlllo,  Peru ;  two  dishes  of 
black  pottery,  four  polishing  stones,  and  two  stones  with  human  faces 
carved  on  them  from  Tezcuco,  Mexico ;  earthen  Jurs,  dishes  and  tripods 
fk'om  the  Island  of  Sacriflcios,  Mexico;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  orna- 
ments, cores  and  flakes  of  obsidian ;  human  and  animal  figures  carved  la 
stone ;  polishing  stones ;  dish  made  of  lava ;  shell  ornaments  and  earthen 
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vaseSf  tripodfl,  caps,  censers,  tablets,  pipes,  whistles,  rattles,  rosettes, 
stamps,  spindlewhorls  and  the  moulds  in  which  they  were  made,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  plain  and  painted,  s<omc  in  iiuman  and 
others  in  animal  t>hape,  probably  the  ornaments  of  earthen  vessels,  all 
from  the  city  of  Mexico. — Collected  by  Col.  Bkantz  Maykr  and  received 

by  PUKCIIASK. 

18856  — 18871.  Spear  with  four  rows  of  sbark*s  teeth  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands;  head  ornament  of  porcupine  quills,  a  bag  made  of  bark, 
bracelet  of  whalebone  and  glass  beads,  ornament  for  the  head  of  poixu- 
plne  quills,  and  ten  necklaces  of  teeth  and  glass  beads,  feathers,  pods  and 
seeds  of  different  plants,  from  Venezuela. —  By  Puhciiask. 

18872  — 18981.  Fragments  of  a  skull,  and  of  plain,  stamped,  incised, 
punched,  and  cord-mnrked  pottery  from  a  burial  mound  in  Florida;  Indian 
cranium,  and  stone  sinkers,  gouges,  axes,  celts,  pestles,  knives,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  the  patterns  usually  found  in  New  England,  from 
diiferent  localities  in  Essex  County,  Mass. —  The  Obku  Collection,  by 
PunciiASK. 

18982  — 18988.  Portion  of  a  steatite  pot,  with  fragments  of  the  original 
ledge,  and  nineteen  of  the  rude  chisels  used  in  quarrying,  from  Johnston, 
near  Providence,  U.  I  — Collected  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Angki.l,  and  presented  by 
Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jknks  of  Providence. 

18989  — 18993.  Two  Etruscan  Sarcophagi  collected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hall  of  Leghorn,  Italy ;  fragments  of  tiles  from  a  station  on  Green  Bay, 
Labrador,  now  uninhabited,  collected  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Storkk  of  Boston;  an 
Arabic  counting  table  and  portion  of  a  bronze  hookah. —  Presented  by  the 

MaSSACIIUSKTTS  HlSTOUlCAL  SOCIKTY,  BoStOU. 

18994.  Stone  arrowhead  from  Williamsburg,  Mass.— Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  O.  H.  Evkuktt. 

18995. — Copper  heads,  with  string,  from  the  Parker  Mound  near  Elmore, 
HI. — Collecied  and  presented  by  Mr.  VV.  H.  Adams. 

18996  — 19017.  Stone  drills,  knives,  arrowhejids  and  spearpoints,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  about  the  Delaware  VVait-r  Gap.— Colk-cted 
and  presented  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Bhodiikad. 

19018.  Stone  point  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Gkavks. 

19019.  Skull  of  an  Indian,  an  Ogalalla  Sioux.— Collected  by  Brevet 
Col.  CoppiNGKit,  U.  S.  A.  and  presented  by  Mr.  Alkxandkk  Aqassiz. 

19020.  Cast  of  a  pipe  from  a  mound  at  Lebanon,  Ky.— Presented  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

19021  —  19425.  A  collection  of  about  5500  articles,  consisting  In  part  of 
74  grooved  stone  axes,  16  celts,  8  **palaBollthlcs,"  and  a  large  variety  of 
mortars  and  pestles,  hammers  and  polishing  stones,  sinkers,  lioes,  drills, 
ornaments  of  different  kinds,  and  hundreds  of  knives,  arrowheads  and 
spearpoints  In  Jasper  and  argillUe,  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  clay 
pipes,  from  Morris,  Gloucester,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Salem,  Mercer  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  New  Jersey;  a  grooved  stone  axe  from  Delaware; 
a  celt  and  Javellnpolnts  fiom  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  two  steatite  pipes  from 
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Bucks  County,  grooved  stone  axe  from  Lancaster  County,  and  arrow- 
heads, spenrpohits,  ;j;roovcd  axes,  shell  and  glass  beads  and  fnigments  of 
pottery,  phifn  and  ornamented,  from  Chester  County,  Penn. ;  arrowheads, 
and  spearpohits  of  different  patterns,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  some 
waterworn,  from  Polk  County,  North  Caroliini;  a  rude  steatite  bowl  and 
hnplements  of  like  character  from  Chester  County,  Penn.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Isaac  S.  Kiuk;  four  unHnished  ornamental  axes  of  stone  collected  by 
Dr.  C.  H  Sruuus  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn.;  grooved  stone  axe,  stone 
hoes,  fragments  of  a  steatite  pot  from  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  £.  IIolmks;  fragments  of  pottery,  plain,  perforated  and 
cord-marked  from  the  same  County,  collected  by  Mr.  Ciiaklks  Ukkv^ks, — 
Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Aiibott  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

10426  —  19450.  Grooved  stone  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  drills,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  jasper  and  argillite  of  the  usual  New  Jersey 
patterns,  from  Trenton,  N.  J.— Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Richard 

M.  AUUUTT. 

1045 1  — 1951 1.  Stone  celts,  grooved  axes,  mullers,  spearpoints,  arrow- 
heads, drills,  srrapers,  knives,  disks  and  ornaments  of  different  sizes  and 
patterns ;  shell  beads  and  earthen  disks  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from 
Knox  County,  Tennessee;  a  grooved  axe  IVom  Maryville,  Tennessee,  and 
a  broken  stone  implement  from  Wayne  County,  Ky. — By  Puuciiask. 

1U512  — 19514.  Cranium  from  West  Chester,  Penn.,  collected  l)y  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Kiuk;  another  from  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Micii  AKL  Nkwuoi.d,  and  fragments  of  one  from  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. — 
Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

19515  —  1951G.  Cranium  from  a  grave,  and  grooved  stone  club-head 
from  the  surface  of  a  mound  on  Mrs.  Gibson's  Farm  at  Marion  Centre, 
Kansas. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Melvin  Bilunos. 

19517 — 19715.  Fragment  of  clay-slate,  and  large  grooved  hammer 
stone  from  a  shellheap  near  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  stone  pipes,  drills, 
Bcrapers,  knives,  hammers  and  implements  for  grinding  and  polishing,  nil 
of  stone,  frmn  the  surface  on  Mr.  I^achman's  farm  and  other  places  near 
Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  shell  ornaments,  flint  knives,  burnt  clay  and 
bones,  rubl)ing  stones,  grooved  hammers,  and  other  implements  of 
stone;  glas.s  bead,  bone  awl  and  other  worked  bones,  obsidian  flakes, 
uiiio  shells,  flint  drills,  arrowheads  and  hoe  of  stone,  red  chaik,  and 
pipes  of  catlinlte  from  cairns  on  tlie  west  side  of  Cottonwood  River, 
three  ndles  south  of  Marion  Centre,  Kansas:  bone  whistle  and  awl,  celt 
and  other  implements  of  the  same  material.  Implements  of  flint  and  horn, 
arrow  strnighteners  of  stone,  and  grooved  hammerstones,  from  a  mound 
on  Mrs.  Gibson's  farm  near  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  fragments  of  burnt 
human  bones,  flint  spearpoint,  knife,  drill,  flakes  and  broken  implements, 
rnbl)ing  stone,  red  ochre  and  a  shark's  tooth,  flrom  chambered  mounds  on 
Keller's  farm  in  Clay  County,  Missouri:  flint  implements  from  the  surface 
near  Harlem,  Clay  County,  Missouri;  fragments  of  human  skull,  and  Ave 
large  flint  daggers  and  a  hematite  bead  buried  with  it,  ornament  of 
catilnite,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  flint  knives,  drill,  scraper,  and  dagger, 
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from  a  mound  on  Wolf  Den  Rid;;e  lu  PIntte  County,  MUsonrl;  arrow- 
heads and  Javi'lln  points,  and  knives  of  stone  from  Old  Uiver  near  Little 
Rock,  Arlc.,  coliected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Knapp;  spi'arpoint  of  rose 
colored  flint  and  pipe  of  striped  slnte  from  Conway  Connty,  Ark.,  collected 
and  pr(8v.*nted  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Ward;  celt  and  knife  of  sitite,  sharpening 
stone,  fra;;ments  of  huninu  cnuiium,  red  ochre  and  a  naniber  of  earthen 
bowls  and  water-bottles  from  mounds  on  Mr.  Morse's  farm,  flfty  miles 
from  Little  Rock  on  the  Fort  Smitli  R.  R. ;  burnt  clay,  iron  ore,  earthen 
disk  nnd  fra;;ments  of  small  human  flgure  in  terra  cotta,  hammerstones 
with  nnd  without  finger  pitM,  rubbing  stones,  borers,  arrowheads,  knives 
and  other  implements  of  flint  from  mound  on  Pond  Bottom,  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.;  human  cranium,  flint  flakes,  knives,  celt  and 
arrowheads,  beads  of  shell  and  clay,  earthen  jars,  bowls  etc.,  plain  and 
painted,  sindlar  in  form  and  ornamentation  to  those  found  In  the  mounds 
of  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  stone-graves  of  Tenessee,  from  an 
eartlien  burial  mound  on  Mrs.  Mosier*s  farm  near  Westpoint,  Ark. -^ 
Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cuutiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

VJllG — li)717.  Stone  celt  and  hammerstone,  from  near  Westpoint, 
Ark.  — Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Mosiku  of  that  place. 

19718.  Celt  of  slate  from  near  Mrs.  Mosier's  farm  three  and  one-half 
miles  below  Westpoint,  White  County,  Ark.  —  Collected  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Wm.  McAlistkr. 

lU7ii)~  11)722.  Fragments  of  pottery,  flint  flakes,  knives  and  rude  im- 
plements of  stone,  from  Beeslcy's  Point,  N.  J.,  and  from  Shawnee  Island. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Aunorr  and  Putnam. 

19723 — 19725.  Palfeoliihlcs  found  in  situ  on  Dr.  Abbott's  farm  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

1972<i— 19727.  Grooved  stone  axe  and  fragment  of  steatite  pot,  per- 
forated, from  Georgia  —  By  Puuciiask. 

19728 — 19730.  Casts  of  three  pipes  ^  one  resembling  a  parrot,  one  a 
beaver  and  the  third  a  turtle.— Presented  by  Mr.  J.  G.  11  kndkiison,. Win- 
chester, 111. 

19731.  Cast  of  human  head,  original  in  steatite,  from  a  shell  heap  In 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. —  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Woolky. 

19732.  Perforated  disk  of  steatite  from  Cliester  Co.,  Pa.  —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Kiuk. 

19733.  Broken  implement  of  jasper  from  Rhode  Island. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Col.  Tiikououk  Lyman,  Boston. 

19734.  Rude  Stone  Implement  from  North  A ndover,  Mass.— Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Tiio.MrsoN,  North  Audover. 

19735 — 19738.  Stone  knives  and  arrowhead  from  west  side  of  Lake 
Saratoga. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Haskins,  Saratoga. 

197;i9.  Indian  pestle,  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  probably  a  natural  furm. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gokuon-Cu.m.mi.no. 

19740—19741.  Tufa  and  fragments  of  oak  tree  found  buried  in  it  22 
feet  below  High  Rock  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. —Collected  by  Mr.  John 
U.  WiiirK,  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Butlku,  Saratoga. 
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19742  — 19746.  Spearpbints  and  scraper  from  Lake  George,  N.  T.  and 
spearpoint  from  Luzenie,  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

19747 —  19750.  Beadii  and  disk  of  shell,  and  drill  and  Javelin  point  of 
flint,  (Vom  tlie  Big  Monnd  at  St.  Louis,  Mo  —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pui^iFKH,  St.  Louis. 

19751  Obsidian  Javellnpoints  from  Tcotihuacan,  Mexico. — Collected 
by  Mr.  Hknky  Waiid  Poolk  and  presented  by  Gen.  C.  G.  Loring,  Boston. 

19752.  Green  and  white  glazed  pottery  flrom  China.  —  Presented  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  BuTLKii,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

19753  —  19755.  Fragment  of  wooden  lintel,  string  made  of  yucca,  and 
a  coru  cob,  from  a  cliff-house  in  Mancos  CaiSon,  Colorado.  —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Chaklks  Aldiuch,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

19756 —  19787.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints  of  different  patterns,  knives, 
celts  and  grooved  axes  all  of  stone,  from  Watauga,  Burke,  Alexander  and 
Catawba  Counties,  N.   C.  —  Collected   and  presented   by   Mr.  John  T. 

HUMPHRKYS. 

19788.  —  19792.  Javellnpoints  fk'om  North  Carolina,  Wareham,  Mass. 
and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  stone  knife  fk'om  a  shell  mound  In  Tennessee. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Eunkst  Ingkrsoll. 

19793  — 19814.  Four  stone  celts  and  a  perforated  stone  ft*om  Ireland; 
celt,  scrapers,  flakes  and  rude  Implements  liom  England,  and  a  rude  imple- 
ment ihat  has  been  retouched,  IVom  St.  Gilles,  Abbeville,  France.  —  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  King*s  Langly,  England. 

19815.  Jude  Axe  in  socket  of  Antler  from  a  Swiss  Lake  dwelling. — 
Presented  l>y  Mrs.  Kuminik  A.  Smith,  Jersey  City. 

19816 — 19817.  Bronze  figures  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis  and  Horos  fh>m 
Memphis,  Egypt. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Lieut.  Commander  A.  B. 
McNaiii,  U.  S.  N.,  Saratoga. 

19«18 — 19896.  Six  large  alabaster  vases,  scent  bottle  ol  the  same 
material,  and  bronze  statuettes  of  Apis,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Ilorus  from  the 
tombs  at  Sakkuru;  marble  figures  of  Isis  and  Horns,  inscribed  tablet  of 
stone,  bronze  weigiits,  glazed  earthen  pendants,  bends  and  amulets,  and 
seven  searabsei  irom  Thebes;  ointment  bottle,  l)eads  of  different  sui)- 
stances  and  fragment  of  carved  stone  from  tombs  of  the  kings;  alabaster 
ointment  boxes,  fragments  of  vases  and  human  figures  in  stone  Triym 
Karnak;  stone  scarabieus,  earthen  oslrids,  alabaster  bottles,  broiizi 
head  of  Osiris,  and  fragments  of  stone  and  stone  carvings  from  different 
localities  in  Egypt;  human  head  in  marlile  flrom  Athens;  fragment  of  cor- 
nice of  temple  at  Eleusls,  Greece ;  a  polLshed  stone  celt,  and  a  stone  pipe 
with  figure  of  bear  carved  on  it,  both  from  Texas.  —  The  Wklls  Collicc- 

TION,  by  PUIICIIASK. 

19897  —  19938.  Large  Stone  Idol,  small  human  figures  in  stone  and 
terra  cotta,  earthern  Jars  and  a  whistle,  rubbing  stone  and  shell  pin 
fTum  the  Island  of  Znpatcra;  five  crania  and  other  human  bones,  beads  of 
different  materials,  and  a  wooden  stool  or  pillow  from  the  cave  of 
Cucirlzna;  painted  earthen  bowl,  fragments  and  ornaments  of  varies  iu 
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pottery,  stone  fdol,  and  a  colt  Arom  Nlcaragaa. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Earl 
FuNT  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

19939  — 19956.  Stone  pestles  and  ornaments  from  an  ash  bed  under  a 
mound  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. ;  and  an  Iron  tomahawk  from  the 
surface  in  the  same  county,  collected  by  Mr.  Cowing ;  stone  celts,  drills, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  Javelinpoints,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and 
human  bones  firom  the  site  of  a  large  mound  in  western  New  York. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  F.  Lakkin,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

19957.  Burnt  corn  from  graves  at  Madisouville,  Ohio.  — Collected  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Mktz  and  presented  by  the  Madisonvillr  Litkkaky  and 

SCIKNTIFIC  SOCIKTY. 

19958 — 19965.  Earthen  bowl  and  dish,  with  the  crude  and  sifted  clay, 
Uuio  shell  and  polishing  stone  used  in  making  them,  by  the  Mattapony 
Indians,  Virginia. —  Made  by  an  old  woman  of  that  tribe,  nnd  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  £.  A.  Daluymplk,  Baltimore. 

19966—19967.  Hair  of  an  Albino  and  of  a  Bushman  from  South 
Africa. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knkkland,  Boston. 

19968  — 19970.  Fragments  of  pottery,  incised  nnd  cord*marked,  ft'om 
the  site  of  an  Indian  lodge  near  Fort  Slssetoi^  Dakota  Territory. —  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Augustink  Gkgks,  U.  S.  Army. 

19971  — 19998  Pottery,  plain,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord-marked,  flint 
chips,  and  broken  stone  implements,  perforated  shells,  celt  made  of  shell, 
and  human  bones  fkx>m  the  shellflelds  and  shellmounds  of  Indian  and  St. 
John*s  Rivers,  Florida;  human  and  other  bones  from  Gins  Grove  Mound, 
near  Melionville,  Florida  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Francis 
Lr  Baron,  Titus ville. 

19999.  lArge  wooden  **yagona"  bowl,  from  the  Fiji  Islands. —  Pre- 
sented by  the  Esskx  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

20000.  ~  A  club — perforated  stone  on  a  pointed  stick  —  fl:om  New 
Britain  Island. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Applkton  Sturgis,  New  York. 

20001  —  20002.  Fragments  of  earthen  bowl  and  dipper  fkrom  Aztec 
Springs  and  Little  Mancos  Cafion,  Colorado  —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Charlks  Aldrich,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

20008  —  20102.  Leather  sash  and  pegged  leather-shoes,  perforated 
shells,  glass  disk  and  ring,  beads  of  amethyst  and  green  stone,  fhig- 
ments  of  glazed  pottery,  stone  ornaments  of  different  shapes,  and  a 
scarabieus  from  Thebes ;  fk'agments  of  glazed  pottery,  glass  and  stone, 
and  osirids  from  Sakknra  and  GIzeh ;  scarabsi  and  fragments  of  glazed 
pottery,  stamped  glass  and  of  stone  from  Elaphantlne;  ornaments  in 
stone,  hematite  and  glazed  pottery,  scarabael,  stone  tablet,  necklace  of 
glazed  earthen  beads,  and  one  of  scarabs,  images,  beads,  etc.,  of  the 
same  material,  braids  of  hair,  and  fragments  of  mummy  cloth  from 
Egypt;  scales,  bottle,  fan,  and  pseudo-antique  hieroglyphics  with  clay 
stamps  of  the  same,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  Arabia;  a  wooden 
spoon  fkrom  Persia;  fire  stick,  wooden  comb  and  quiver  with  poisoned 
arrows  used  by  the  Somauli,  Aftrica ;  betel  nut  enclosed  in  gold  leaf  from 
Bombay;  charcoal  from  Pompeii;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  coins  ftrom 
RKPORt  Prabody  Muskum,  II.  48 
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Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  human  hair  from  the  Fiji  Islands  and  of  the  so- 
called  Aztec  girl. —  Collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Charlks  Pickrrino  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Pickrring,  Boston. 

20108  —  20108.  Carved  human  tl<;ure8  from  Japan;  a  club  from  FIJI; 
bow  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Eskimo  harpoonpolnts  of  bone  and  of 
bone  and  Iron. — Presented  by  Mr.  Chaklks  H.  Guild.  Somervllle. 

20109  —  20114.  Flint  implements ;  fragments  of  pottery  and  bark ;  shells, 
and  burnt  corn  cobs  ft*om  a  mound  ten  miles  above  Bismark,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gko.  W.  Swkkt,  Bismark,  D.  T. 

20115.  Iron  pointed  arrows  from  the  interior  of  Africa. — Collected  by 
Stanley's  party  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Wrlch,  Boston. 

20116  —  20123.  Stone  Implements  ft'om  Howai'd  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties,  Md.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  McGuikk. 

20124  —  20125.  Shell  *'totem"  with  a  complicated  figure  carved  on  it, 
fkrom  a  mound  In  Meigs  County,  Tenn.,  and  one  with  the  figure  of  a  rattle- 
snake, from  a  stone  grave  in  Green  County,  East  Tenn. — By  Pukchask 

20126  —  20265.  Copper  and  shell  beads,  human  and  animal  bones,  shells 
and  shell  pins,  stone  celts  and  polishing  stones,  bone  awls  and  other  worked 
bones,  different  colored  pigments,  splndlewhorls  and  fk'agments  of  pot* 
tery,  and  a  very  Interesting  series  of  over  fifty  earthen  Jars,  bottles,  bowls 
and  pots,  painted  and  plain,  of  the  same  general  forms  and  styles  of  orna- 
mentation as  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  Southeastern  Missouri  and  in 
the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee,  from  the  Stanley  Mounds  In  Cross  County, 
Arkansas;  nineteen  stone  celts,  knives  and  scrapers;  nine  earthen  pots 
and  Jars  similar  to  those  mentioned  above;  earthen  disks,  pins,  labret 
and  pipes ;  burnt  clay  and  charcoal,  and  implements  of  antler  found  on 
the  surface  within  the  enclosure,  or  earthen  wall,  that  surrounded  the 
above  mentioned  mounds. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  £.  Curtiss  conducted 
for  the  Museum. 

20266  —  20298.  Two  grooved  stone  axes  and  an  assortment  of  drills, 
scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  white  flint  Trom  Allen- 
ton,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  ChArlks  £. 
PiLLiNO,  St.  Louis. 

20299  —  20309.  Copper  beads,  worked  bones,  burnt  clay  and  com  cobs, 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  from  a  mound  at  Fort 
Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Swkkt. 

20310.  Cast  of  part  of  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross  at  Palenque.— Presented 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

20311  —  20314.  Perforated  stone  ornaments  and  two  leaf-shaped  imple- 
ments of  flint  from  the  Ohio  Valley.— Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  JsFrKiBii 
Wyman. 

20315  —  20316.  Two  stone  spearpoints  trom  Newburyport,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Knight. 

20317—20320.  Stone  celts  from  Doane*s  Island,  In  Frenchman's  Bay,  and 
from  Huirs  Cove  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  and  chips  and  broken 
Implements  from  Salisbury,  Mass. — Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  jKrrKin 
Wyman. 
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20521—20357.  Stone  drills,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpolnts  firom 
Cape  Cod;  arrowheads  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Rhode  Island. —Col- 
lected by  the  late  Charlks  Hammond,  and  received  from  Mr.  Samukl  H. 
KussKLL  in  1870. 

20858  —  203G0.  Hainmerstone  and  rnde  implements  of  stone  fkrom 
Massaclinsetts,  collected  by  the  late  H.  D.  Thorrau. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1869. 

20301.  Stone  Javelinpoiiit  from  Plum  Island,  Mass. — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Ta>uis  Cabot. 

20362.  Stone  chips  and  rude  implements  of  stone  fk'om  Canton,  Mass. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Samukl  Cabot. 

20363.  BrasM  ring  from  an  Indian  grave  near  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Alkx.  Howkll. 

20364.  Broken  flint  implement  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  six  feet  below 
the  surface.— Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  K.  S.  Shalrr,  Cambridge^ 

20365  —  20366.     Flint  spearpolnts  from  Missouri.— By  Purchask. 

20367 — 20385.  Hair  of  mummy,  fragment  of  the  wood  of  a  coffin,  and 
of  a  painted  stone  firom  a  chamber  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  a  wooden 
eye,  henna,  and  ornaments  of  glazed  pottery  i^m  Egypt;  modern  comb, 
pipe  and  inkstand  from  Damascus,  Syria;  modern  bracelets  and  cords 
worn  by  the  Greeks  as  charms,  the  former  against  evil  spirits  and 
the  latter  against  tanning,  from  Cyprus ;  ancient  bricks  from  Rome  and 
Herculaneam;  small  glass  vessel  and  small  caryatid  probably  from  Italy; 
modern  cup  shaped  lamp  of  terra  cotta  probably  from  Cyprus ;  fragment 
of  vase  from  the  *'  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,"  and  a  spearpoint  of  beaten 
copper  probably  North  American.  —  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charlks  Sumnbr. 

20386  —  20387.  Fragments  of  cord  marked  and  incised  pottery  from 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. —Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Gko.  A.  Pbrkins. 

20888  —  20391.  Fragments  of  earthen  vases,  and  human  bones  with 
charcoal,  ashes  and  clay  fk'om  mounds  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio. — Ex- 
plorations of  Prof.  John  T.  Short  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

2Q392— 20431.  Bone  implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  burnt  bones, 
human  and  animal,  flint  knives,  chips  and  a  dagger,  and  red  ochre,  from 
mounds  and  reftise  heaps  on  Spoon  River,  Peoria  County,  Ills. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,  Elmore,  Ills. 

20432—20442.  Models  of  Puebios  and  Clilf  Ruins  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado  and  Arizona,  and  one  of '* Montezuma's  well"  near  Camp  Verde, 
Arizona. — By  Purchask. 

20443—20544.  Flint  flakes,  knives,  arrowheads  and  implements  from 
Kendall,  Burnet,  Williamson,  Anderson,  DeWltt,  Victoria  and  Refugio 
Counties,  Texas;  two  earthen  pots,  made  by  Kickapoo  Indians,  and 
fragments  of  pottery  from  Anderson  and  Refligio  Counties,  Texas ;  flint 
flakes,  arrowheads,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  sand  hills  near  Sharps* 
burg,  San  Patricio  County,  Texas,  and  shells  from  the  shellheaps  on 
the  Sabine  River  and  firom  near  Lamar,  Texas.  —  Explorations  of  Dr. 
Edward  Palmkr  conducted  for  the  Museum. 
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20545.  Clay  flgares  illastrating  customs  and  costumes  ftrom  Tientsin, 
China.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Fuakcis  P.  Kkight,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Newchwang,  China. 

20546—20549.  Axe,  hammer  and  maul  of  grooved  stone,  probably 
Cheyenne  Indian,  and  a  **flesher"  made  of  ells  horn,  by  the  Oucpapa 
Sioux,  all  from  Fort  Sisseton,  Dalcota  Ter. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Chaulks  £.  McChiesney,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 


Additions  to  the  Libran'y, 

From  the  Hon,  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Correspondence  of  some  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Royul  Society  of  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Connecticut,  1661-1672.  Reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Boston,  1878.  M€moiresde 
la  Soci6t^  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Nouvelle  s6rle,  \877.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Copenhagen.  Aarboger  for  Nordialc  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie  udglvne 
af  det  Kongelige  Nordislce  Oldslcrift-selskab.  Parts  1,  2,  8  and  4  of  1877, 
and  1  of  1878.    One  vol.,  8vo.    Copenhagen. 

From  the  Author,  Orlgiue  de  la  Navigation  et  de  la  P6che,  1867,  and 
Classiflcation  des  diverses  P^riodes  de  I'Age  de  la  Pierre,  1878,  two 
pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Gabriel  de  MortiUet.    Paris. 

F^om  the  Society.  Recueil  des  Notices  et  M^molres  de  la  Soci^te  Ar- 
ch^ologique  du  D^partement  de  Coustantiue,  8e  volume  de  la  deuxi^mc 
s^rie.    One  volume,  8vo.    Paris  and  Algiers,  1878. 

Fi'om  the  Society.  Archivio  per  TAntropologia  e  la  Etnologia,  organo 
dclia  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia,  Etnologia  c  Psicologla  comparata. 
Parts  8  and  4  of  Vol.  VIII  and  No.  1  of  Vol.  IX.  PamphleU,  8vo.  Flor- 
ence, 1878-79. 

From  the  Author.  Des  diverses  Esp^ces  de  Prognathlsme :  Essal  de 
Classification  des  Races  Humalnes  actuelles;  L'Art  et  1'  Anthropologic; 
De  revolution  des  Races  Humalnes;  Des  Anomalies  de  nombre  de  la 
Colonne  Vert^braie  chez  I'Homme ;  Note  sur  les  M6tis  d'  Australlens  et 
d'  £urop6ens;  £tude  sur  les  Races  Indigenes  de  I'Australie;  £tude  sur 
la  Taille  consid6r6e  suivanti  I'Age,  le  Sexe,  V  Indlvidu,  les  Milieux  et  les 
Races;  Fouilles  de  Ramasse;  Rapport  sur  la  Population  Indigene  de 
i:Oasis  de  Biskra;  Hlstolre  de  FAnthropologie  de  1880  h  1889;  Des  M^tls 
Humains;  De  la  Notion  de  Race:  Instructions  sur  1' Anthropologic  de 
I'Algerie.    Fourteen  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Topluard,  Paris,  1872-78. 

From  the  Author.  Sur  la  Mensuration  de  la  Capacity  du  Crane;  De 
Programme  de  TAnthropologie ;  Compte  Rendu  des  Trmvaux  de  la  Soci- 
4t6  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris  pendant  les  Annies  1866-1867;  Recherches 
sur  rindice  Orbitaire ;  Sur  le  St6r6ographe ;  Instructions  Craniologiques 
•t  Craiom6trlques  de  la  Socl6t6  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris;  Les  Races 
fossiles  de  TEurope  Occidentale ;  Les  Proportions  relatives  des  Merobres 
sup^rieurs  et  des  Membres  inffirleurs  chez  les  Nigres  et  les  Europfens ; 
M^moire  sur  les  Cranes  de  Basques  de  Saint* Jean-de-Luz ;  Sur  le  Trans* 
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formlsme;  Anthropologle ;  £chelle  Chromatiqae  des  Yeuz;  Sar  TAngle 
Orbito-Occipital ;  Sur  les  Proportions  relatives  da  Bras,  de  ]*Avant-Bras 
et  de  la  Clavlcule  chez  les  N^gres  et  les  Kurop^ens ;  HIstoIre  des  Travaux 
de  la  Socl^t^  d*Anthropologie  de  Paris,  1859-1868;  De  I'lnfluence  de 
r£ducatloii  sar  le  Volume  de  la  Tdte;  Les  Cranes  de  Solatr^;  Sur  les 
Doctrines  de  la  Dlplog6u^se ;  Sar  les  Indices  de  Largeur  de  TOmoplate 
Chez  rHomme  et  les  Singes ;  Sur  le  Plan  horizontal  de  la  Tdte  et  sur  la 
M^thode  trigonom6trlqne ;  Sur  TEndocrane  nouveauz  Instruments  des- 
tines a  etudier  la  Cavlt6  Cranlenne  sans  ouvrlr  le  Crane;  Nonvelles 
Recherches  sur  TAnthropologle  de  la  France  en  g6n6ral  et  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne  en  particaller;  £tude  sur  les  ProprI6t6s  hygromfitrlques  des 
Cranes  conslder^es  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Cranlom^trle ;  Sur  la 
Deformation  Toulousalne  du  Crane ;  Sur  la  Nomenclature  Cerebrate ;  £loge 
ftan^bre  de  Pierre  Gratlolet;  Sur  la  Valeur  des  divers  Angles  fiiclanx  et 
sur  nn  nouveau  Goniom^tre  facial ;  Sur  les  Cranes  de  la  caverne  deTHomme- 
Mort;  Indices  cephaliques;  Sur  la  Trepanation  du  Crane  et  les  Aroulcttes 
cranlennes  a  r£poque  neolithlque ;  Notions  Compiemcntaires  sur  TOste- 
ologie  du  Crane;  Sur  les  Projections  de  la  T^te  et  sur  un  nouveau  Procfidd 
de  Cephalom6trle ;  Sur  la  Topographic  cranio-cer6bra1e  ou  sur  les  Rapports 
anatomlqu^s  du  Crane  et  du  Cerveau;  Anatomic  compar^e  du  CIrconvolu* 
tions  Cerebrales ;  Description  of  a  new  Goniometer  (translation).  Thirty- 
six  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  Paris,  1862-79. 

From  Dr,  Paul  Broca,  Paris.  Le  Bassln  dans  les  Sexes  et  dans  les 
Races  par  R.  Verneau,  1875,  and  Conirr^s  International  des  Sciences 
Anthropologlques, —  Discours  du  President  et  Rapports  des  Comroissaires, 
1878.    Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  Paris. 

From  M.  Emile  Cartailhae.  Coropte  rendu  de  la  4e  Session  du  Congr^s 
International  d'Anthropologle  et  d'Archeologle  prehlstorlque  (Copen- 
hague),  suivl  de  VUltes  dans  les  Musees  de  Copenhnguc,  Cliristlana, 
Stockholm  et  Lund  pnr  P.  Cazalis  de  Fondouce.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Paris, 
1869-70.  Materlaux  pour  THlstoire  Primitive  et  Natnrelle  de  THomme, 
Revue  Mensnelle  Illuatree,  dlrigee  par  £mlle  Cartallhac.  Vols.  6,  7,  8,  9, 
11  and  12,  8vo.    Toulouse,  1870-1877. 

From  the  Academy.  Annates  de  TAcademle  d*Archeo1ogle  de  Belglque. 
Vols.  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  of  the  2nd  series.  Antwerp,  1866-1874. 
Nine  vols.,  8vo. 

From  Prof.  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Boston.  La  Su^de  Preiilstorlqne  par  Oscar 
Montelius,  traducteur  J.  H.  Kramer,  Stockholm,  1874 ;  Compte  Rendu  de  la 
Septieme  Session  du  Congr^s  International  d'Anthropologle  et  d'Arcbeolo- 
gle  Prehlstorlques,  tenue  a  Stockholm,  par  J.  De  Baye,  Paris,  1875 ;  Congr^s 
International  des  Amerlcanistes  —  Compte  Rendu  de  la  premiere  Session, 
Paris  and  Nancy,  1875;  Revue  Archeologique  for  August,  1877;  Materlaux 
pour  THistolre  Primitive  et  Nuturelie  de  THomme  par  £mlle  Cartallhac. 
Parts  8  and  11,  of  Vol.  VII,  of  the  second  series,  Tonlonse,  1876;  De 
THomme  Antedlluvlen  et  de  Ses  (Euvres  par  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
Paris,  1860;  Notice  sur  les  Grottes  Prehistoriqnes  de  la  Maine  par  Joseph 
De  JBaye,  Paris,  1875;  £tudcs  d*Archeologie  Prehlstorlque  par  Adrien 
Arcelin,   Paris,   1875;    Sur    les    Sllex  conslderees    comme    portant   les 
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Marques  d'an  Travail  HuraaiQ  d^couverts  dans  le  Terrain  Mioc^de  de 
Thenay  par  TAbb^  Bourgeois,  Brussels,  1878;  origine  de  la  Navigation 
et  de  la  Pdche  par  Gabriel  de  MortiUet,  Paris,  1867 ;  sur  les  Instruments 
des  Sauvagcs  de  TOc^anie  et  lenr  Analogic  avec  les  Instruments  de  la 
P^riode  Quaterunire,  and  Demonstration  de  rEromanchure  des  Instru- 
ments des  trois  ^poques  de  TAge  de  Pierre,  par  Rebonx,  Paris,  1873  4; 
Sepolcreto  e  degli  altrl  Monumentl  Antichl  scopertl  presso  Bazzano, 
Memoria  dell  Avv.  Arsenlo  Crespellani,  Modena,  1875;  Sugli  Scavl 
della  Certosa,  Relazlone  dell'Ingegnere-Archeletto  Capo  Antonio  Zan- 
noni,  Bologna,  1771 ;  Storia  del  Vulcani  Lazlall  del  Professore  Guiseppe 
Ponzi,  Rome,  1875;  Gli  ornamentl  Spiralformi  in  Italia  e  specialmente 
neirApulia,  Memoria  con  Figure  di  Angelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876;  Di 
ttlcuni  Oggetti  Preistorici  delle  Caverne  di  Yelo  nel  Veronese  (con  una 
tavola),  Commuuicazione  del  Socio  Prof.  Giovanni  Omboni;  Storia 
Katurale  del  Tevere  del  Prof.  G.  Ponzl,  Rome,  1875;  Kotlzie  Archeolo- 
giche  del  Anno  1872,  Raccolte  e  Rlfferlte  da  D.  Gaetano  Chlerici  e  Pio 
Mantovaui;  Rlcerche  Preistorlche  e  Storlche  nella  Italia  Meridionale, 
1872-1875,  Scritti  varii  del  magglore  Angelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876; 
Dei  vasi  In  Terra  Cotta  come  Criteri  di  Cronologia,  Lettera  diretta  al 
Prof.  Luigi  Piggorini  dal  Prof.  Arturo  Zannetti;  Armi  et  Utensili  di 
Pietra  del  Bolognese  descrltti  e  flgurati,  and  L*Uomo  Pliocenico  in 
Toscano,  both  by  Prof.  Cav.  Giovanni  Capellinl.  Twenty-three  pamphlets 
and  two  vols. 

From  the  Society.  Pelnture  de  la  Saint-Barth^Iemy  par  un  Artiste  con- 
tempoiain  compar^e  avec  les  Documents  Historiques  par  Henry  Bordler, 
and  Geneve  et  la  Colon  le  de  Vienne  sous  les  Romains.  Two  pamphlets 
published  by  La  Soci6t6  d'Histoire  et  d*Arch6ologie  de  Geneve.  Geneve, 
1878-1879. 

From  the  Author,  Instructions  Anthropologiques  G6n6rales,  par  Dr. 
Paul  Broca.     One  vol.,  12mo.    Paris,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  La  Nouvelle  Soci6t6  Indo-chi noise  fondle  par  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Croizier  et  sou  Ouvrage  L*Art  Khmer  par  le  Dr.  Legrand. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.    Paris,  1878. 

From  Prof,  D,  Gumesindo  Mendoza,  Annales  del  Museo  Nacional  de 
Mexico.     Parts  1,  2,  8,  and  4.    Vol.  1,  4to.    Mexico,  1877-1878. 

From  the  Count  of  Toreno.  Los  Restos  de  Colon,  Informe  de  la  Real 
Acaderaia  de  la  Historia  al  Goblenio  de  S.  M.  sobre  el  supuesto  Hallazgo 
de  los  verdaderos  Restos  de  Crlstoval  Colon  en  la  Iglesia  Catedrai  de 
Santo  Domingo.    One  vol.,  12mo.     Madrid,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Beitrage  zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte  Bay- 
er ns.  Organ  der  Mtincheuer  Gesellschaft  flir  Anthropologic,  Etnologie 
und  Urgeschichte.    II  Band,  4  Heft,  III  Band,  1  Heft.    Munich,  1879. 

Fi'om  the  Society.  Baltlsche  Studlen,  herausgcgeben  von  der  Gesells- 
chaft ftir  Pommersche  Geschlchte  und  Alterthumskunde.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4, 
vol.  29.  8vo.     Stettin,  1870. 

From  the  Society,  Jahres-Berlcht  des  Naturalischen  Vereins  von  Wis- 
consin fUr  das  Jahre,  1878-1879.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    Milwaukee,  1879. 
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Frofn  the  Society.  47,  48,  nnd  49  Jahres-bericht  des  Vogtlandlschen 
Alterthamsforschenden  Vereins  Zu  Hohenleuben. 

From  the  Museum,  Seclister  Bericht  des  Museums  fiir  YdlkerkuDde  in 
Leipzig.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  1878. 

Frofn  the  Author.  Natural  History  of  Bezonr  Stones,  Calcall,  etc.,  by 
Noali  Cresny,  M.  I).     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Amherst,  Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  fk'om  Jan.,  1878,  to  Jan.,  1879.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Athens,  1879. 

From  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.  United  States  Geographical 
Surveys  webt  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  charge.     Vols.  2,  4,  5,  6,  4to.     Washington,  1875,  1878. 

Fro%}\  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  Collections.  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  three  vols.,  8vo.  Washington,  1878.  Archivos  do  Museum 
Nacional  do  Rio  Janeiro,  Vol.  I,  part  1.  Pamphlet,  4to.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1876.  Notice  sur  la  Colllne  de  Siinsan,  sulvie  d'une  Recapitulation  des 
dlverses  Esp^ces  d*Aiilmaux  Vert4br6s  Fosslles,  trouv^s  soit  a  Sansan, 
solt  dans  d*autres  Glsements  du  Terrain  Tertlaire  dans  1e  Bassln  Sous- 
Pyr^n^en,  pur  Ed.  Lartet.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Auch,  1851.  La  L^gende  des 
Nuttons  et  rilomme  de  I'Age  du  Kenne  par  Bernardln  couservatcur  du 
Mu8e6  de  MelUe  Belglque.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Annecy,  1^78.  The  Sculp- 
tures of  Santa  Lucia  Cosnmalwhuapa  In  Guatemala,  by  S.  Habel,  M.  D. 
4to  pamphlet.     Washington,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Kraniologlsche  Untersuchungen  von  Dr.  Emll  Schmidt 
In  Essen  a.  d.  Uuhr.     Pamphlet  4to.     Berlin,  1H79. 

From  the  Bequest  of  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.  of  Boston,  class  of  1823. 

Black  Hawk  and  Scenes  In  the  West,  a  National  Poem  by  Elbert  H. 
Smith.  1  vol.,  8vo.  New  York,  1849.  History  of  Egypt  by  Samuel 
Sharpe,  1  vol.,  8vo.  London,  1846.  The  Early  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  Manetho  and  the  Hieroglyphlcal  Inscriptions, 
by  Samuel  Sharpe.  1  vol.,  4to.  London,  1846.  Primitive  Language  of 
Spain  and  a  Philosophical  Examination  of  the  Antiquity  and  civilization 
of  the  Basque  People ;  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Don  Juan  Bautista  de 
Erro.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Boston,  1829.  Die  chronologic  der  iEgypter  bear- 
bfitet  von  Richard  Lepslus.  1  vol.,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.  Sanchonlatho's 
Phoenician  History  translated  from  the  First  Book  of  Euseblus  de  Pra^pa- 
ratione  Evangel  lea  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatlio's  History  by  Era- 
tosthenes Cyrenseus*s  Canon,  which  Dicaearchus  connects  with  the  First 
Olympiad  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Cumberland,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. lvol,8vo.  London,  1720.  Morton*s  Crania  Americana.  Folio. 
Philadelphia,  1839.  L*Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  thirty-eight  vols.,  8vo. 
Paris,  1819-1837.  Observations  on  Crania  by  Jeffries  Wyman,  M.D,,  pamph. 
8vo.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal 
Race  of  America  by  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  pamph.  8vo.  Report  on  the 
present  state  of  our  Knowledge  of  Linguistic  Ethnology  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  pamph.  8vo.  Received  through  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

From  Oeo.  W.  Morse,  Cairo,  Illinois.  Photograph  of  Pottery  In  his 
collection. 
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From  Prof.  F,  E,  Nipher,  St.  Louis,  Pbotograph  of  a  ttkull  taken  from 
a  mound  at  Iowa  City.    1877. 

From  H.  JV.  Angell^  Providence,  B,  L  Threo  stereoscopic  views  of 
Stono  quarry  at  JohnstoDi  near  Providence,  R.  I.    1879. 

From  Dr,  U.  J.  Farqnharson,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Photograph  of  the 
'* Elephant  Pipe"  found  in  a  mound,  in  Muscatine  Co.,  Iowa.     1878. 

From  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Boston  Mass.  Photofsraph  of  a  Stone  Image, 
found  at  Strawberry  Plains  near  Knoxville,  £.  Tenn.  Ten  Photographs 
of  Africans,  African  Towns,  etc. 

From  Dr.  O.  Barrceta,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Photographs  taken  from 
objects  in  his  collection,  1879. 

Fram  ti.  A.  Bichardson,  St.  Louts,  Mo.    Photograpiis  of  Crania. 

From  the  Author.  Note  on  a  Keady  Method  of  Measuring  the  Cubic 
Capacity  of  Skulls.  Observations  on  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Craniometry. 
Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  George  Busk,  F.  K.  S. 

From  the  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  and  lA;tters.  Vol.  IV,  1876-77.  One  vol.,  %\o.  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1878. 

From  Harvard  College  Library.  Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy. Vol.  I,  Ser.  II,  No.  13.  April,  1879.  Dublin.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Vol.  XXVII.    4to.    Dublin,  1879. 

From  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Daiickins.  Further  Discoveries  in  the  Cresswell 
Cavts,  by  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Mills.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
1879. 

From  N.  II.  Winchell,  State  Geologist.  The  Seventh  Annaal  Report  of 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1878.  One 
vol.,  8vo.    Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
for  1878.    Pamphlet,  8vo.     Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Observations  upon  the  Cranial  Forms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aborigines,  based  upon  Specimens  contained  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of.  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitkeu  Melga,  M.  1). 
Pamphlet,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1866. 

From  the  Author.  Were  They  Mound-builders?  By  S.  L.  Frey,  Palatine 
Bridge,  N.  Y.    Pamphlet.  8vo.     1879. 

From  th^  Author.  Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  by  George  M.  Dawson,  Montreal.    Pamphlet,  6vo. 

From  Principal ./.  W.  Dawson.  Report  of  the  Geological  Structure  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  assi^ted 
by  B.  J.  Harrington.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Montreal,  1871. 

From  Htnry  McGuier,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Mannal  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  by  Ebcnezer  Emmons,  M.  D.  One  vol.,  12mo.  Albany, 
1826.  A  Concise  History  of  High  Rock  Spring.  Pamphlet.  Albany, 
1868. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-seventh  session,  1877-78.  No.  82.  One 
vol.,  8vo. 
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From  the  Author.  The  Psilcnque  Tablet  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  I).  C,  by  Charles  Ran.  Pamphlet,  4to.  Washing- 
ton. 1879. 

From  the  Society,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  the  BoMton  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  by  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
One  vol.,  8vo.    Boston,  1847. 

From  the  Medical  Facttlty  of  Harvard  UniverMity,  A  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  by  J.  B.  S.  Juckson,  M.  D.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1870. 

From  Stephen  Saliaburyy  Jr,  The  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  by  Philipp 
J.  J.  Yalentinl,  Ph.D.  Terra  Cotta  Figure  from  Isla  Mujeres,  northeast 
coast  of  Yucatan,  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr..  Archieo]o<;lcal  Communica- 
tion on  Yncatan,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  and  Notes  on  Yucatan, 
by  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Le  Plongcpn,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Jr.  One  vol.,  8vo.  Worcester,  1879.  Photograph  ot  Lieut.  Gov. 
F.  P.  Barlee,  of  British  Honduras. 

From  Dr,  F,  F,  HUder^  St,  I^nis,  Mound  Explorations  In  Southeastern 
Missouri,  by  C.  Croswell.  Pamphlet,  8vo  1877.  Photographs  of  Shell 
Disks  from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Photographs  of  a  broken  Human  Figure, 
of  stone,  from  a  mound  2i  miles  from  Cahokia  mound,  Illinois. 

From  the  Author.  Archaeology  of  the  Chaniplain  Valley,  by  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Perkins.     Pamphlet  8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Author,  The  Ancient  Pueblos,  or  the  Ruins  of  the  Valley  of 
Rio  San  Juan,  by  Edwin  A.  Barber.  Parts  1  and  2.  1878.  Two  pamphlets, 
8vo. 

From  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Madisonville^  Ohio.  Notice 
of  some  recent  Archseologlcal  Discoveries  In  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  by 
Frank  W.  Lanifdon,  Secretary.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1879. 

From  Samuel  H.  ScudtUr.  Description  of  a  Sepulchral  mound  near 
Newark,  Ohio,  by  O.  C.  Marsh.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    1866. 

From  the  Author.  Primitive  Arts  and  Modes  of  Life,  by  H.  R.  Rowland. 
Pamphlet.  8vo.     Buffalo,  1870. 

From  the  Author.  Pre-Historic  Copper  Implements,  by  Rev.  Edmund 
F.  Slafter.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  The  Florldian  Peninsula  by  Daniel  6.  Brinton.  1  vol., 
12mo.     Philadelphia,  1859. 

From  Prof.  John  Collett.  8th,  9th  and  10th  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  years  1876,  77,  78,  by  E.  T. 
Cox,  State  Geologist,  assisted  by  Pi*of.  John  Collett  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Le- 
vette.  1  vol..  8vo.     Indianapolis,  1879. 

From  8.  M.   Shallenherger^    Toulon^   Illinois.      Stark  County  and  its 

Pioneers  by  Mrs.  E.  II.  Shalleuberger.     1  vol.,  8vo.    Cambridge,  Illinois. 

1876. 
From  the  Author.    Southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  Song  and  Story,  by 

Frank  Cowan.     1vol.,  12mo.    Greensburg,  Pa.,  1878. 

From  the  Author.    Geological  History  of  Jersey  County,  III.,  by  Hon. 

William  McAdams,  Otterville,  Illinois. 
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From  Dr,  C  C.  Abbott.  The  Mound-builders,  were  they  Egyptians;  and 
did  they  ever  occupy  the  State  of  New  York?  By  WiUlam  L.  Stone. 
New  York,  Sept.  1878.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Geolog:y  of  the  County  of  Cape 
May,  State  of  New  Jersey.     1  vol.,  8vo.    Trenton,  1857. 

From  the  Museum.  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.    January  Ist,  1879.    Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Trustees,  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  Slst,  1878.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Editor.  The  Kansas  City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry. 
Edited  by  Theo.  S.  Case.  Vol.  I,  No.  7.  Vol.  II.  Nos.  1  to  12,  and  Vol. 
Ill,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  10.    Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1877-79. 

From  Lewis  S.  Hayden.  Washington^  D.  C.  Keportsof  the  Commissioner 
of  Indiau  Affairs  for  the  years  186C,  67,  68,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
78.     11  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Society.  Reports  and  Communications  made  to  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  No.  XXIII,  being  the  fourth  and  concluding  num- 
ber of  the  Tlilrd  volume.  Cambridge,  1879.  Supplement  to  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Bottisham  and  the  Priory  of  Anglesey 
in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Edward  Hailstone,  Jr.  No.  XVI.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
Cambridge,  England,  1878. 

From  Alexander  Agassiz,  Curator  of  Museum  of  Comparatit^e  Zoology. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard  College,  for  1878-79.  Bulletin  No.  16,  Vol.  6,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Evidences  of  Cannibalism  in  an  Early  Race  in  Japan, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    Tokio,  Japan,  1879. 

From  the  Trustees.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  May,  1879,    New  York,  1879. 

From  F.  Story  Osgood,  Newburyport.  Photograph  of  Pottery  from  the 
Island  of  Bonaca,  coast  of  Honduras. 

From  F.  W,  Putnam.  Photographs  of  a  N.  W.  coast  type  of  Pipe,  found 
In  New  Hampshire.  Remarks  on  the  Chambered  Mounds  In  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  1879. 

From  Dr.  Edward  Palmer.  Stereoscopic  views  of  Mexico.  Notes  on 
Indian  Manners  and  Customs,  by  Dr.  Palmer.    Phamphlet,  8vo,  1878. 

From  the  Institute.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute.  10  vols.,  8vo. 
Salem,  1866-79. 

From  Mrs.  Charles  Pickering,  Boston,  Mass.  Chronological  History  of 
Plants,  by  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.  One  vol.,  4to.  Boston,  1879.  Four 
daguerrotypes  of  Indians  and  Chinese. 

From  the  Author,  The  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  the  Little  Miami 
Valley,  with  chart,  by  Charles  L.  Metz,  M.  D.    Pamphlet,  8vo.     1878. 

From  J.  D.  McChesney,  Washington,  D.  C.  Notes  upon  the  First  Dis- 
coveries of  California  and  the  Origin  of  its  Name,  by  Prof.  Jules  Marcoa; 
being  part  of  Appendix  N.  N.  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  for  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Washington,  1878. 
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From  the  Society.  The  Jonrnal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History.    Vol.  I,  No.  4.    Vol.  II,  No.  1.    Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nos.  72,  73.     Worcester,  1879. 

From  the  Editor,  King's  Pocket  Book  of  Cincinnati.  Edited  and 
published  by  Moses  King.    One  vol.,  12mo.    Cambridge,  1879. 

From  the  Author,  Notes  on  Crania  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Otis,  Asst.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Lithograph  of  a 
Stone  Tablet  found  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Photograph  of  a  Medal  of  lead  found 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  N.  C,  by  B.  R.  Moore. 

From  William  Wallace  Tooker,  Sag  Harbor j  New  York.  Photograph  of 
an  Indian  Vessel  found  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  1879. 

From  A.  G.  Richmond.  Drawings  of  specimens  from  Canajoliarie,  New 
York.    A.  G.  Richmond's  Collection. 

Fi'om  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Memoirs  of  the  Science  De- 
partment of  the  University.  No.  I. — The  Shellheaps  of  Omori,  by  £.  S. 
Morse.     Royal  8vo.    Tokio,  1879. 

From  Department  of  Interior^  Washington.  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey,  F.  V.  Hayden  in  charge,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  2,  8,  4. 
Vol  V,  No.  1.  4  pamphlets  8vo,  Washington,  1878-9,  and  Miscellaneous 
Publications  Nos.  9  and  10,  2  pamphlets  8vo,  Washington,  1877-8. 

By  Purchase.  MyceusB  and  Tiryns,  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  1  vol., 
8vo.  New  York,  1878.  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  William  C.  Prime, 
1  vol.,  8vo.  New  York,  1878.  Cyprus,  by  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  1  vol.,  8vo. 
New  York,  1878.  Footprints  of  Vanished  Races,  by  A.  J.  Conant,  1  vol., 
8vo.  St.  Louis,  1879.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials,  1633-1876,  by 
Samuel  H.  Scudder.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cambridge,  1879.  The  Mound 
Builders,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Cincinnati,  1879.  Mas- 
todon, Mammoth  and  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1  vol.,  12 mo.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1878.  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1 
vol.,  12mo.  Cincinnati,  1878.  The  American  Antiquarian.  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  of  Vol.  I,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  of  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet, 
Clinton,  Wisconsin.  Stereoscopic  views  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  the  Ruins 
of  the  old  church  at  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  and  of  a  Cart,  a  Plough  and  the 
ovens  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EX-TREASURER. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peabfjdy  Museum  of  American  Ardiceology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University:  — 

Stephen  Salisbury,  their  Ex-treasnrer,  resiiectAilljr  reports,  that  since  Jan.  IS, 
1879,  when  his  resignation  as  Traasurer  was  accepted,  he  has  retained  in  his  possession 
because  he  had  no  authority  to  transfer:  — 

30  Massachusetts  Coast  Defence  5  per  cent.  Specie  Registered  Notes,  each 
for  $5,000,  dated  July  1,  1863,  due  July  1,  18h3,  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody,  Esq.,  vis. :  — 

0  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  46  to  54.  for  Collection  Fund $45,000  00 

0  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  65  to  63,  for  Pi-ofessor  Fund 4.'S.000  00 

12  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  64  to  75,  for  Building    Fund aO,OOJ  00 

And  on  Jan.  14, 1870,  by  his  last  account  as  Treasurer,  said  Salisbury  was 

charged  with  a  balance  of  Collection  Fund        5,114  61 

And  with  a  balance  of  Building  Fund Ms  60 

And  he  has  re'^eived  the  Income  ftrom  the  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes, 
as  above,  for  July  1, 1879  and  Jan.  1, 1880.  and  accounts  for  money  in 
his  hands  and  his  payments  thereof,  as  follows :  — 

Dr. 

Stephen  Salisburt,  For  ColUdUm  F^nd  is  debtor, 

1879. 

Jan.     14.    To  Balance  of  Account $5,114  61 

May     20.    To  received  Amount  of  Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  July 

15, 1876,  $600,  Int.  5  per  cent 611  66 

July      5.    To  received  0  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  6  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as 

above,  to  1st  Inst 1,125  00 

July      5.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  |>er  cent.  Specie  Notes  ol  Pro- 
fessor Fund,  as  above,  to  Ist  Inst 1,125  00 

1880. 
Jan.      6.   To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Blass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as 

above,  to  1st  Inst 1.125  00 

Jan.      6.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass,  5  ))er  cent.  Specie  Notes  of 

Professor  Fund,  as  above,  to  1st  Inst 1.125  00 

$ia««J» 

(762) 
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Cr. 

j4nd  he  •'«  credited  for  CoUeeHon  Fund. 

1879. 
Feb.    ]S.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Tmetees  this  day       $3,000  00 
Feb.     25.    By  paid  Draft  of  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  in  Nicaragua,  by  Vote  of  Trus- 
tees Nov.  25        900  00 

May    81.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  balance  in  hands  of  S.  Salis- 
bury, by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20  8,114  61 

May     81.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  the  Amount  of  Woi-cester  Gas 

Light  Co.  Note,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20 81158 

July     14.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putuam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20         1,728  81 
Nov.     88.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Tiustees,  Nov.  25  881  19 

1880. 
Jan.      6.    By  pni<l  F.'W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  26         1,000  00 
Feb.      4.    By  Balance  in  Cash 1,250  00 

$10,22({  19 


Jnd  STKl'HKif  Saijsbury,  for  BuUdiug  Fund  it  debtor. 

1870. 

Jan.     14.    To  Balance  of  Account $948  00 

July      5.    To  0  roo.  Iniei-est  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  Inst.         1,500  00 

1880. 
Jan.      0.    To  6  mo.  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  Inst.         1.500  00 

$8.1148  <K> 


Cr. 

And  he  is  credited  /or  /iuiiding  Fund. 

1879. 

May     21.  By  paid  F.  W.  Puinam.  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  20th  inrt.  $948  00 

July     15.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20  .  1.051  40 

Nov.    88.  By  paid  F.  W.  Pntnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  .  448  00 

1880. 
Jan.      6.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25         1,000  CO 
Feb.      4.    By  Balance  in  Cash      .    .   • fiOO  00 

•:i.H48  fiO 


Respectftilly  sabmltted 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 
Cambridge,  February  6, 1880. 

I  certify  ttiat  I  have  examined  the  Report  above,  and  I  find  that  it  is  well  vouched  in 
receipts  and  payments,  and  duly  stated,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie 
Motes  above  described  are  in  possession  of  Stephen  Salisbury. 

MtCMt,  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Auditor, 
Feb.  4, 1880. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT  OF 


F,  W.  Putnam,  Curator, 


Pkabody  Museum  of  Amkkicau 


r>r. 

187&-fO. 


To  BuiMing  Fund, 
Cnsh  received  from  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Saltsbnry 

To  Afuseum  Fteml. 


Cash  received  from  Reports  sold 

Draft  of  E.  Flint,  paid  by  Ex-treasnrer        .    .    .    . 
Cash  received  from  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Salisbury 


rt,448  60 


$3  85 

SUO  00 

8.076  19 


8,960  04 


$».488  61 
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THE  CURATOR. 

In  Account  with 

AKCUJEOI.OQY   AND  ETHNOLOGY 


Bjf  BuUding  Fund. 

For    Window  shades  and  flxtni'es $96  25 

Lining  sink A  50 

Copper,  and  work  on  roof 24  .Vi 

Repairs  on  boiler 10  75 

400  Wooden  truys 60  00 

Set  of  andirons 4  •V) 

Innidentuls,  and  materials  used 43  32 

Cases,  stock  and  labor       1,911  (K) 


By  MuBeum  Fund. 


Cr. 

1879-80. 


$2,156  44 


For    Explorntions 3.243  56  . 

Collections  and  specimens  purchafied 7IG  50 

Set  of  Haydeii's  models  and  photographs 755  Ou 

Photographs  and  books 93  88 

Drawing,  engraving  and  printing,  llepoits        1,010  90 

Appropriation  to  Mr.  Can*,  in  Europe 300  00 

Fuel  and  gas 196  52 

Express,  postage  and  telegraph :{K{  40 

IncidenUils        174  30 

Salaries        2,7.'V0  00 

9,f»4  06 

By  Balance*  Cash  on  hand 648  14 


$12,428  64 


I  have  examined  this  account  with  its  detailSt  as  per  cash  book,  and  And  the  same 
correctly  cast  and  properly  vouched. 

THEODORE  LYMAN. 
Jan.  20, 1680. 
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Colyer,  V..  816. 
Comanche  arrow.  488. 

*'         Indian,  cranium,  818. 
Comb,  Damascus,  743. 
**     Modoc  Indian,  14. 
"      Peru,  fig.,  8»0. 
"     Somaiili,  741. 
Committee  on  Museum  Building,  5, 6, 185. 
*'         to  confer  with  Coriiorauon  of 
Harvard  College,  5. 
Conant,  A.  J.,  485. 
Cone  of  clay,  Athens.  Greece,  810. 
Connett  mounds,  Ohio,  10,  50, 68,  71. 
Cooke,  C,  17. 18, 80. 
Cooper,  Judge,  735. 
Cooking  pots  of  soapstone.  roanuftictDra 

by  Indians  of  California,  858. 
Cope.  E.  D.,  83. 

Copper  and   wood  ear^mamenta  flrom 
mound  in  Tenn.,  488. 
**       bends,  mound,  Arkansas,  748. 
"  »•  "        Dakota  Ter.,  742. 

"  "        Illinois,  737. 

"  "  *«        Ohio,  fig.  60. 

**  **        mounds.  Ohio,  60, 66, 488. 

"  ••        Vermont,  814. 

**       celt,  Lewicton.  Me  .  488. 
"       f^'om  Indian  grave,  Ky.,  15. 
**       implement,  743. 
"       instrument,  mound,  Olilo.  llg.,  61. 
"       native.  Lake  Supeiior,  814. 
"       ornament,  grave,  Va.,  800. 
**       ornamented  belt,  Indian  grave, 

Uarpswell,  Me.,  815 
"       ornaments,  munnd,  Ohio,  10. 
"  "  "  ••      flg.,  78. 

"  "  Peru,  400. 

**  **  stone-graves,  TFan^ 

738,735. 
"       twecxers,  Peru,  400. 
Corea.  coins,  808. 
Com  cobs,  cave  in  Ohio,  10. 
"         '*       Cliff-house,  740. 
"       grave,  A  neon,  Peru,  811. 
<*       graves,  Msdisonvlile,  Ohio,  741. 
**      mound,  Dakota  Territory,  741. 
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Cornlee.  Greece,  740. 

Costa  Bica,  stone  implements,  14. 

Cortes,  siege  of  Mexico,  sketch  of.  156. 

Cowan.  F..  749. 

Cowing,  Mr.,  741. 

Cox.  E.  T..  25. 

Cradle-boaif  1,  Pah  Ute  Indians,  818. 

Crania,  see  Human  Crania. 

Craniologieal  measurements,  730. 

Cressj.  N.8..  SO,  747. 

Ci*ocket,  S..  S04,  SIU.  735. 

Cross,  E..  203.  212,  308. 

Curator,  Cash  Account  754. 

**       Keporu,  7, 101,  400,  715. 

•*  '*         adouted.  6, 176.  465,  714. 

Curtis,  J.  N.,  reslgnstion  as  Janitor,  479. 
Curtiss,  E.,  203.  212,  214.    215.   222.    482. 
483,  484,  487,  488,  732,  736, 
739  742. 

«*         «•     explorations.  460, 717. 
Cushing,  C,  Mexican  collection,  477. 
Cyprus,  lamp.  743. 

**       photographs  of  pottery,  13. 


Dakota  Territory,  bone  implements,  742. 
**  '*  Cheyenne  stono  imple- 

ments. 744. 
"  **  copfjer  beads,  742. 

**  "  corn  fV*om  mound,  742. 

'*  '*  exploratiouB,  ?20. 

"  **      '    Indian  graves,  14. 

"  *<  Indian  pottery,  741. 

«  <<  mounds,  728, 742. 

"  "  pottery  nnd  other  ob- 

jects, mounds,  742. 
*'  **  Sioux  implement,  744. 

Dalrymple,  E.  A.,  741. 
Daniell,  H.  W.,  216. 
Daren  port.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

2.%  217,  492,  493. 
Davis.  H.,  489. 
Hawkins,  W.  B..  24,  748. 
Dawson,  G.  M.,  748. 

•«        J.  W.,  4114,  748. 
De  Costa,  B.  F.,  23. 
De  Grasse.  F..  734. 
Deer's  Antler,  mound.  I.«e  Co.,  Va.,  209. 

**      teeth,  mound  in  Utj«h,  19. 
Delaware,  cast  of  stone  pi|M*,  485. 
'*  stone  implements.  737. 

"         Water  Gap,  formerly  inhabited 
by  Shawnees,  715. 
Denmark,  bronze  implements,  490. 

**  stone  implements,  488,  490. 

Deposit  of  stone  implements,  111.,  18, 210. 
«♦     •'  "  Virginia,  211. 

«      ♦•     «  **         New  York,  722. 

Derby,  C,  487. 

*•       **    Fiji  Island  collection.  478. 
DIghton  Rook,  photograph,  13. 
District  of  Columbia,  ancient    sonpstone 

quarry,  475,  526. 
•*       "  '*  soapstone  pots,  488. 

*»       **  *•  stono   Implements, 

491  732. 
Dixwell,  J.,  195. 200, 21 1 ,  218. 

«        Mrs.  .T.,  195.211. 
Doors  in  ancient  PueI)lo,  peculiar,  545. 
Douglas.  H.  T.,  211,  484. 
Dozler,  Mr..  73f(. 
Dress,  Ancient  Mexicans,  109. 
"      Fans,  An-ica,487. 
"      llku,  FIJI,  487. 
"      Mandingos,  AfVIca,  487. 
"      New  Guinea,  482. 


Dyer,  D.,  721. 
**     J.,  notice  of  burial  TauH  nnder 
stone  mound,  Ohio,  721. 
DoChaUln,  P.  F.,  487. 


Bar-ornaments,  copper  and  wood,  mound, 

T^nn..  483. 
Ear-ring.  Fiji,  487. 
Earth- wall  and  ditch,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  51. 

**     works    and   circles,  Athens  Co., 
Ohio,  55. 

*<  "       Ohio,  representations,  721. 

"  "       Tennessee,  plan  of,  839. 

East  Indies,  photographs  of  an  Idol,  17* 
Ecquador,  uottery  face,  215. 
Edmands,  A.  H.,  732. 
Edmonson,  J.  B.,  215. 

"         Mr.  and  Mrs..  203. 
Bffypfi*  alabaster  vases,  400, 740. 

"     amulets  and  ornaments,  488,  480, 
740,  741. 

**      bronze  figures,  740. 

*'     collection.  476, 723,  740,  741. 

"     hair,  741,  748. 

"     hieroglyphics,  400,  732,  740,  741. 

*'     lamps,  490. 

**     leainer  shoes,  741. 

**     mummied  animals,  400 

**  **         feet  and  hands,  400. 

"  •'  flsh,  209. 

-*     mummv  cloth.  490,  741. 

'*      Pickering  Collection.723,  741. 

"      pottery,  «M>,  471. 

*'     scarabael.  490, 740, 741 . 

**     Sumner  Collection,  723, 748. 

"     tablet  of  Rameses.  723. 

*'      Wells  Collection,  723,  740. 

**     wooden  C4irvings,  490,  743. 
Kgyptlan  collection  arranged,  723. 
Elsenbels,  '1.,  14. 
Eldridge.  S.,  219. 
EUig,  H.  L..  20.  210. 
Ely  Mound,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  16,  75, 200. 

'•        "  •*     *•       "    crania  27, 28. 

Engelmann,  G.  J.,  17, 485. 
England,  photographs  of  palaBollthIc  Ina* 
plemeots,  215. 
"        stone  implements,  740. 
Eskimo  harpoons,  742. 
Kstnflis  in  ancient  Pueblos,  547. 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  787. 
European  collection,  476. 

*'         objects,  Indian      grave,     Ux- 

bridge,  Mass.,  488. 
"  "  Santa  Cntalina  Isl., 

Cal.,  488. 
Evans,  J.,  720,  740. 
EveroU,  O.  U.,  737. 

'*       P.  L..  105,  206. 

"       W.,  4m. 
Ewing,  Gen.,  210. 


Fan,  Arabia,  741. 

"     Hawaiian  Islands,  214. 
Farquharson.  R.  J.,  748. 
Feather    head-dresses    and    omamentti 
Amazon  Indians,  401. 
"         ornament,  Peni,  fig.,  281. 
Fiji  Islands,  Derby  Collection,  478. 
'*        **       human  hair.  742. 
'*        **       model  of  boat.  15. 
*'         **       musical    instruments,  orna- 
ments, weapons,    pottery, 
cloth,  etc.,  18,  19,  467,  743. 
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Fiji  Islnnds,  yagona  bowl,  741. 

Firenze,  8i>cieta  Italianu  di  AntroiH>logia 

e  di  Etnologia,  SO.  23, 218,  4&S,  744. 
Fire-btick,  8oniaii1i,  741. 
Fish,  niuinmied,  Egypt,  209. 
Fitthhookg,  Fiji,  488 

"         rugec'8  Sound,  487. 
'*        shell.  Santn  Catalina,  Cal.,  486. 
Fishing  seine,  Queensland,  482. 
Fisbline  of  kelp,  Puget's  Sound,  487. 
Fliht,  ancient  excavations  for,  Ohio,  54. 
**       chips,  paper  on,  60K. 
**  "       rock-house,  Ky.,  15. 

«'       E.  A.,  214,  4M. 
"       •*    •*     Peruvian  collection,  477. 
"       E.,  480.  402,  741. 
"  '*     explorations,  468,  716. 

"       method  or  procuring  by  Indians  of 
Texas.  719.  [.V)8. 

**      workers'  workshops  In  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  animal  bones  fi*om  sliellheap,  4tiO. 
**        burial  mounds  at  Santa  Fe  Lake, 

Cade's  Pond,  etc.,  487. 
•*        crania,  477,  487. 
"  "       IVom  mounds,  487, 787. 

"        European  articles  olteu  found  in 

mounds,  468. 
**        explorations,  467. 
**        human  bones,  burnt,  mounds.  487. 
••  •'  ♦•        mounds,  735, 741. 

"  "  "       fhellheap.  490. 

**  "         cranium  with  incised 

lines,  13&. 
**        Map  of  ])rehi8toric  stations,  722. 
**         mounds,  483.728,  735,  736. 
'*        pottery,  735. 

*'  '*  mounds,  467, 483, 487. 

*-  •<         shellmound,  487, 741. 

*'        shell  beads  from  mounds,  736. 

••      chisels,  736,  741. 
*'        skulls  as  cinerary  urns,  467. 
**        stone  Implements,  735.  741. 
•'  •'  "  flrom    burial 

monnds,  487. 
"  "     tube  n-om  mound,  735. 

**        Wyman    Collection   f^om   shell- 
heaps.  104, 214. 
Flower,  W.H.,4U6,  730. 
Force,  M.  F.,  405. 
Foitiflcation,  Merom,  Ind.,  cranium.  20. 

••  "  **     objects,  18. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  18. 
France,  bronze  implements,  400. 
*'        glass  vessel,  480. 
**         lamps,  490. 
••         pottery,  490. 

*'        stone  beads  fW>m  the  Seine,  490. 
'*  **      implements,  490, 740. 

Freed,  A.,  50. 
Frey,  S.  L.,  495,  748. 


Gnd4,  G.,  24. 

Gambling  implements,  Mohave,  17. 

Ganowanian  family,  its  seed  land  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia,  XM. 

Garman,  S.  W..  18, 209. 214, 215, 483,  492, 736. 

Garments,  Aymnra  Indians,  Peru,  211. 

GasH  Tablets,  mound  in  Iowa,  208. 

Gatschet,  A.   S.,  494. 

Geeks,  A..  741. 

Geneve,  Social  d'Hlstorie  et  d'Archdo- 
logle,  746. 

Georgia,  mounds  728. 

"         stone  implements,  487.  789. 

Gibbs,  Sec'y  of  State  of  Tennessee,  208. 


Gillman,  H.,  17, 487. 

'*  **        explorations,  4^7. 

Gilson,  Mr.,  486. 
Glacial  dei»osit,  stone  implements,  17. 

**     drift,  explorations  II,  12. 

'*        **      New  Jersey,  Report  on  30. 

ft  ti  (<  *l  >t  4i  lig. 

piemen ts  f^om  225. 
**        **      stone  implements.  11. 
Glass  beads,  graves,  San  Clemente,  Santa 

Catalina,  216,  48K. 

"         "       cairn  in  Kansas.  718,  738. 

'*         "       Indian  grave,  Mass.,  484. 

"         •♦       New  Jersey.  484. 

"         *•       Penu.,  400. 737. 
Glass,  Egvpt.  741. 

•*      F.  S.,  735. 

•*      Italy,  491. 

"      Syria.  490. 

*'      vessel,  74.1. 

«•  "    France,  400. 

*•  ••    Greece,  400. 

Godshall,  C.  L.  213. 
Gold  ornaments,  Bogota,  90. 
'*  "  New  Grenada.  9. 

'*  **  Tinhuanaco,  490. 

Gordon -Cumm in g.  Mr.,  789. 
Government  of  Ancient  Mexicans,  557. 
Gower,  Mr.,  736. 

Gravel  beds,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  their  age,  44. 
Graves,  Mr.,  737. 
Gray,  A.,  14. 
**      *'     plans  for  Museum  Building,  5. 
"      J.  B.  490. 
Greece,  bronze  f^*agment,  488. 

*'        charms,  743. 

'*        earthen  cone,  210. 

"       glass  vessel,  490. 

'*        Tamps,  490. 

•*        pottery,  488,  490,  743. 

*'        sculptured  head,  740. 
Green,  C.  M.,  735. 

"       J.  C,  7:«. 

**       S4A.,25,218. 483. 
Greenland,  harpoon  points,  742. 
Guiana,  clubs.  211. 
Guild,  C.^H.  742. 
Guimet,  £.,  24. 


Hackenberg,  G.  P.,  14. 
Hair  brush,  Fiji.  488. 
"     comb,  Fiji,  487. 
Haldemau,  S.  S.,  747. 

**  '*   **   Notice  of  stone   iraplc^ 

ments  on  Islands,  Susquehanna  River, 
255. 
Hall,  T.,  737. 

Hamburg.  Museum  Godeffiroy,  919. 
Hammond,  C,  743. 
Handelmann,  H.,  25. 
Hardy,  M  ,  214,  222.  483. 

**        **       account  of.  and  eollectlon 

n*om  shellheapt)  in  Maine,  10t»,  197. 
Hargrove,  Rev.,  Mr.,  903. 
Harrison,  A.  M.,  13. 
Hart.  C.  H.,  210. 

"      G.,  735. 
Hartt,  C.  F.,  notice  of  death,  199. 
Harvard  College  (Corporation,  agreement 

on  site  for  Building,  A. 
HaskiuH.  J.  P.,  739. 
Haunted  Cave,  Kv.,  15. 

**  **     *'  human  bones.  200. 

Haven,  S.  F.,  report  of  as  auditor,  167, 

457,  706,  763. 
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Hawaiian  Islands,  crania,  477, 487. 
"  ol)Ject«,  16, 19. 
'*  "  stone  implemento,  487, 400. 

Hawley,  C,  819. 
Hnyden,  C.  B.,2n. 
L.  S..  7fiO. 
Hayes.  Mrs.,  735. 
Hayne«,  H.  W,  74A. 
Hayti.  stone  implements.  18. 
Headdress.  Fiji  Islands,  19. 
Heco.  J.,  907.  ^Mk). 
Hematite  ball.  Tennefisee.  213. 

'*        implement,  Nafiliville.Tenn.,  212. 
"        implementfi,  Otiio,  488. 
Henderson.  J.  G.,  739. 
Henshaw,  H.  W  ,  736. 
HeriUige,  J.  i>..  489. 
Hieroglyphics,  Egypt  480.  732,  740.  741. 
High    Rock  Spring,  Saratoga,  oak  tree 

under.  739. 
Hild,  F.,  17. 
Hilder.  F.  F..  732,  749. 
Hill,  H.H.,  215. 
Hindo8tan.  weapons,  211. 
Hinkley,  11. 19,208. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  214. 
Hobbs,  0.,2I1. 
Hodge,  Mr..  7:i6. 
Hoffman,  W.  J  ,  14. 
Hohenleubon,     VongtlXndischen     Alter* 

thumsforfichenden  Vereins,  25,  747. 
Holmes,  E  ,  489,  738. 

••         W.  H..  14.  ♦ 

Honduras,  pottery,  486. 
Hooe,  8:.  311. 
Hook-like  implement  of  steatite,  grares, 

Santa  Barbara.  20. 
Hooper.  E.  W.,  Seu'y  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard College.  6. 
Hopkins,  (i.  N.,  14. 
Horn  sockets,  Swiss  Lakes,  491. 

**     spoon.  Pah  Ute  Indians,  218. 
Horse  accoutrements,  488. 
Horton,  S.  M.,  14. 
Houses  of  the  Moundbnilders,  347. 
Howell,  A..  743. 
Howland,  H.  U ,  740. 
Hugo.  L.,  23. 
Hulse,  E.,  216. 

Human  arm,  tattooed.  Ancon,  Peru,  400. 
*'      bodies,  Ancon,  Pern,  209. 

**       graves  in  Peru,  position 

of,  277. 
**       mummies,  Chacota,  Peru, 
216. 
bones.  Ash  Cave,  Ohio,  19. 

burnt,  chambered  mounds, 
Mo..  738. 
**  mounds,  Florida.  487. 
"  "  Ohio,  19, 

69,  62,  64.  67,  68,  69. 72,  73. 
cave,  Kentucky,  209. 
*•      Lee  Co..  Va.,  16. 
••     Luray,  Va  ;  732. 
**      Nicarngua.  486,  740. 
"      Ohio,  19,48. 
"      Tennessee,  16. 
Florida.  490,  785. 
Islands  San  <;iemente  and 

Catalina,  216. 
Lake  Mendota.  Wis,,  491. 
Lee  Co.,  Va.,  492. 
Maine,  483. 

Massachusetts,  18. 206. 

mound,  Arkansas,  739. 

**       Florida,  741. 
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bones,  mound,  Illlnols,  17. 
«'       Indiana,  18. 
Iowa,  18. 
Kentucky,  209. 
New  York,  741. 
Ohio,  15,  19,  67,  68, 

09,  743. 
Tennessee,  311. 
Utah,  213. 
Virginia,  77,  78,  81. 
New  York,  483. 
Nicaragua,  486. 
shellheap,  Florida,  490. 
*'  Maine.  214,  48S. 

"   under,  Mass..  18, 29. 
stone-graves,    Tenn.,  213, 

214,  482,  486,  732. 
Tennessee,  482, 486. 
Virginia.  492. 
crania,  Africa,  477, 487. 

Calil'ornian,     measure- 
ments.  223,  497,  408,  499, 
500,  601,  602,  603,  604,  606. 
casts,  20,  487. 
cave,  Kentucky,  209.  492. 
"     Nicaragua,  480,  740. 
"     Ohio,  29. 
"     Tenn.,  27. 212,  482. 
"     Virginia,  27,  492. 
Colorado,  482. 

•*        in  the  loess,  257. 
Comanche,  212. 221. 
containing    burnt    bones, 
Florida,  4«7.  [737.' 

Florida.  477,  487,  490,  735, 
Hindoo.  477. 
India,  487. 
Indiana,  29. 
Iowa.  210.  489. 
Kansas,  738. 
Kentuckv,  2()0,  492. 
Kneeland  Collection,  477.  ' 
Maine,  222.  48:1. 
Massachusetts.  18,  28,  206, 

221,  48:i,  487,  736. 
Maui,  477,  487. 
measurements.  27,  28,  20, 
221,  222,  223.  224,  368,  373, 
378,  475,  4U7,  498,  499.  500, 
601.502,503,604,505. 
Mexico,  717. 
mound,  Arkansas,  739. 
Florida,  467,  487. 

**         fragment 
carved,  735. 
Indiana,  18, 29. 
Iowa.  210. 
Kentucky.  209. 
Missouri,  738. 
Ohio,  215. 

Tenn.,  213,  214,361. 
Utah.  221. 
Virginia,  27,  28. 
Wisconsin.  208,  221. 
New  England,  477. 
»•     Jersey,  484,  738. 

tt       gravel,  468. 
'*     York,  483. 
NloaragUM,  486.  [487. 

North  American  Indians^ 
Ohio.  735. 
Pah  Ute.  222. 
Pennsylvania,  490.  738. 
Peru,    Blake    Collection, 
478  485, 
ilg8.,*299,'300,301,a02. 
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Httoiftii  cnmia,  Beetion, abnormal  position 

of  foramen  magnum,  SO. 
«<         *'       Seminole,  490. 
•'         '*       Shawnee,  4a8. 
*'         "       shellheap,  Maine,  214,  483. 
"         ♦*       Sioux,2i0. 821. 7*J7. 
**         **       8tone-graves,Tenn.,212.2]S, 

8BI,  482,  48S,  484.  488.  792. 
**         **       Btone^graves,    Tennessee, 

obserYations  on,  361. 
*'         "       stone-graves,    Tennessee, 

tables  of  measurements, 

224.  868,  373,  378. 
**         **       stone-graves,    Tennessee, 

two  forms  of,  316. 
**  **       Tennessee,  1».  27,  20.  807, 

212,  214,  21H,  222,  482,  483, 

484,  486,  488. 
"  **       Virginin.  402. 

"     feet  and  hands.  Egypt,  490^ 
"     femur,    fyactiire<l    and     united, 

stone-grave  in  Tenn.,  4M. 
'*     figure  carved  in  stone,  20,  740. 
"  '•    Japan,  742. 

**      hair.  736,  741.  742,  743. 
"      head   carved   in   stone,  cave  In 

Acapnh'^,  description  of,  807. 
"     head  in  stone.  Greece,  740. 

•*      New  Jersey,  788. 

"       "     IW>m  Peru,  fig.,  308. 
"     tiblo},  remarkable  thickness  of  in 
a  child,  fh>m  stone-grave  in  Tenn- 
essee, 3fi0. 
Hnmphrevs,  J.  T.,  740. 
Hunt.  R.  Tm  786. 
Hunter,  \V.  C.  li».  206. 
Huntington,  C.  S.,  816. 


Idol,  East  Indies,  photograph  of,  17. 
Idols.  Nicaragua,  716,  740,  741. 
Illinois,  bone  implements,  743. 
**        burnt  bones,  743. 
**        carved  stone  pipe,  211. 

copper  beads  fVom  monnd.  737. 
deposit  nf  stone  implements.  210. 
explorations  of  mounds  in  Spoon 
River  valley,  720. 
**        model  of  Cahnkin  mound,  786. 
mounds,  486,  728.  737,  743. 
objects  ft-om  mounds,  18, 485, 743. 
**        photograph  of  human  figure  in 

stone,  20. 
**        pottery.  485,  743. 
"        rel'uKC  heap,  74.1. 
**        stone  implements,  18.  485. 
Implements,  weapons,  models  of  boats, 
Pribiloir  Islands,  208. 
"  South  Sea  Islands,  211. 

**  mnde  of   teeth   and   horn, 

Omnrf  shellhenp,  216. 
Imperial  University,  Tokio,  470. 

**  **  **   collection  nrom 

Omori  shellheap.  196. 
India,  crania,  477,  487. 

photographs  of  Architecture,  724. 
Pickering  Collection,  72.V 
Indian  belt,  grave,  Harpswell,  Me.,  215. 

**      implements.  211. 
.   **     necklace  of  beads  and  claws,  811. 

**      snow-shoes,  21 1. 
Indiana,  ancient  fortlflrations  and  mounds 

at  Merom,  18. 
.    **        carved  stone,  817. 
"        cranium,  20. 
**        mounds,  728. 
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Indiana,  pottery.  817. 488. 

*'        State  Archaeological  Assoc.,  83. 
**       stone   hnplemeiiu,  18,  810,  811, 
815,  485. 
Indians,  AmascMi  River,  objects,  491. 
**        Canada,  model  of  sledge,  19. 
**        casta  of  heads,  217. 
**         Chili,  photographs  of,  485. 
"        Mexico,  objects  fW>m,  716, 733. 
*'         Navajo,  blankets,  sashes.  485. 
**         Ogalalla    Sionx,   cloUiing    and 

whip  of,  19. 
"        Pah-Ute.  articles  made  by,  813. 
"        southern  California,  baskeU  and 

pottery,  480. 
••  *•  "      food,  19. 

**        Utah,  bow  and  arrows,  10. 
'*        vegetable  products  used  by,  810. 
"        Venezuela,  ornaments,  737. 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  E.,  484,  740. 
Irwin.  B.  J.  D.,  14. 

In8cril>ed  rocks.  Bellows  Falls  and  Bnit- 
tleboro,  photographs,  214. 
"  '*    Nicaragua,  copies,  460. 

"  ••    Peru.  214,  490. 

**  stones,  mound  in  Iowa,  photo- 

graphs, 208. 
Iowa,  articles  trom  mounds,  17. 
**      cranium  iW>m,  489. 
**      photographs  of  **  Gass  tablets,**  800. 
"       mounds  in,  728. 
"       photograph  of  cranium,  mound,  810. 
Ireland,  bronze  implements,  400. 

**        stone  implements.  490,  740. 
Iron  and  other  metals,  graves  on  Islanda 
of  San  Clemenle  and  Santa  Cata- 
Una,  216. 
**     implements,  Massachusetts,  18. 
**     tomahawk,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  488. 
*"  *'  Tennessee,  786. 

*'  **  modem  Indian,  811. 

"  "  New  York,  741. 

"     weapons,  Italy,  490. 
Italy,  bronze  implements,  weapons,  490. 
caryatid.  743. 
'  •       glass  objects,  491 ,  743. 
**       iron  weapons,  490. 
*•       lamps,  490. 
**      mosaic  fVom  Rome,  401. 
"       pottery.  816.  400. 491. 
**      Roman  brick.  743. 
**      sarcophagi,  787. 


Jackson.  J.  B.  S.,  216,  740. 
Jade  knil^,  Nicarafiua,498. 
Japan,  books,  200, 479. 

**      chain  armor,  207. 

**      chessmen,  207. 

"       coins,  208. 

**       objects  from  783 

**      shellheap,  objects,  196, 816. 

"      tobacco,  216. 
Jasper-flakes,  New  Jersey,  figs.,  519. 
Jenks,  E.  T.,  brackets  and  locks  for  sew 
cases.  480. 
"       J.  W.  P.,  737.  [408. 

Johnson,  C.  B.,  15,  27,  77,  "TO,  808, 800, 810, 
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J.  Q.  A..  814. 
J.  R.,  736. 


Jones,  C.  C.  405 
**      J.,  18,  796. 

**    archieology  of  Tennessee,  906. 
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Kansas,  bone  Implements,  788. 
'*         explorations,  717. 
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Kaniat,  bnrial  mound  explored.  718. 
"        bnmt  human  bones,  738. 
**        calrnii.  718,  738. 
'<        cranin,  738. 
'*        glnsB  beofls,  738. 
*'        monnds.  728,  788. 
**        pipes,  738. 
**        iheliheap,  738. 
**        shell  oiTiuments,  738. 
*'        Btoiie  implements,  738. 
Kentucky,  burnt  l>oiies  and  f>tone  imple* 
ments  IVom  mound,  208, 200. 
**  cnst  of  carved  i»tones,  815. 

caves,  16. 909. 
**  cranial,  493. 

*'  explorations,  11. 

**  flint  implement  6  ft.  below  sur- 

face, 743. 
"  human  bones,  cave,  200. 

"  •♦  •*        mound,  200. 

**  ••  »*        rock-house,  200. 

**  Indian  grave,  1ft. 

*'  mounds.  W  20i».  728,  737. 

*'  piperi,  15,  484,  737. 

**  pottery,  488. 

**  rock-houAC.  15. 200. 

"  stone  implements,  15,  18,  209, 

486.  735,  738. 
"  worked  bone,  200. 

Kerr,  W.  C,  733. 
Kervey,  II.R..486. 
Kickapoo  Indian  pottery,  743. 
Kiel,  NaturwissenchaAlichen  Vereins,  492. 
Kimball,  F.W.,  211. 

••        J.  P..  14. 
King,  M.,  405.  751. 
Kirk,  I,  S..  738.  739. 
Knapp,  MI'S.,  7H9. 

Kneeland.  S.,  477,  487,  490,  733,  741,  748. 
Knight,  C.  H.,  742. 
*•       F.  P..  21.^744. 
*'        flgnres  fVom  China,  728. 
Knowles.  J.  S.,  911. 
Kocsis,  A.,  description  of  Old  Stone  fort, 

Mnnchester,  Tenn.,  720. 
Kdnlgsberg,  Alterthumsgesellschafl,  317. 


Labrador,  pott<vy  tiles,  737. 
Lake  Superior,  articles  fV-om  the  OJibwa 

Indians.  17. 
**  *'         hammer-stones.  17. 

*'  **         native  copper,  214. 

"  ^'  stone  iinplement8, 210. 

Lamps.   Egypt,   France,   Greece,   Italy, 

Tyi-e,  4JK). 
Lane,  £.,  explorations,  721. 
Larkin.  F.,  741. 

"        **    explorations,  728. 
Lasater,  Mr.,  788. 
Latimer,  G..  14. 
Leatlier  with  copper  beads,  School-house 

mound,  Ohio.  «5, 08. 
Le  Baron,  J.  F.,  741. 

**  **  map  of  prehistoric  sta- 

tions in  Florida,  723. 
Leggings  of  buckskin,  733. 
Legrand,  Dr ,  746. 
Leipzig,  Bericht  des  Museums  fUrV<iIker- 

Kunde,  V5,  747. 
IjB  Plongeon.  A.,  486. 
Library,  additions  to,  9,  817,  478,  725. 
Lily  bulbs  need  for  food  by  Indians  of 

Southern  California,  19. 
Lindsley,  J.  B.,  208. 


Lindsley,  Bfrs.  H.,  904. 8S9. 

Mrs.  N.  L.,  904,  330. 
Link.  B  ,  483. 

Lintel  of  wood,  mined  Pueblo,  fig.,  546. 
Little,  N..  210. 

Liverpool,  Literarv  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, 23. 217.  494,  748. 
Ix>ndon,  Aborigines  Protection  Soc.,  94. 
Loring.  C.  G.,  74fl. 
Louisiana,  mounds,  728. 

**        stone  implements,  18. 
Lowell,  J.  A..  Jr.,  Egyptian  tablet,  733. 
Lowthorp.  W.  T.;489. 
Lupton.  N.  T.,  203,  212. 
Lymau,  T.,  739. 

'*    elected  auditor,  714. 


Mark.  D.,  487. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 

Arts  and  Letters.  748. 
Madlsonville  Literary  and  Scientific  Soci- 
ety, 735,  741.  740. 
Madrid,  Musco  Arqneologlco,  817. 

"        Sociedad  Geogralica,  23. 
Mahoney.  D.  A ..  17. 

Maine,  animal  bone^,  shellheans,  214,  4(8. 
**  bone  Implements,  shellheaps,  214, 
"       crania.  477, 483. 

shellheaps.  214. 922.  48S. 
"      human  bones,  siiellheaps,  214,  483. 
"      Indian   belt,  copper  ornaments, 

grave,  215. 
**       pottery,  shellheaps,  488. 

shellheap,  Damariscotta.  17. 
*'  Great  Deer  Isl.,  106. 

**  Goose  Island.  17. 
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Objects.  17,  214,  483. 

**       State  Board  of  Agriculture,  496. 

^*       stone  implements,  13,  742. 
Maize,  probable  origin  in  the  San  Juan 

district.  551. 
Bf alay  weapons,  211. 216. 
Man,  remains  of  in  Glacial  Drift,  11. 
Mann,  C,  217. 

*•      H.,  15. 

"      Mrs.  H..  15. 
Map  of  a  town  of  mound-builders,  Tenn., 

Marnhall,  Mr.,  735. 

Marsh,  O.C,  211. 

Mai7land,  stone  implements,  910, 743. 

MaMk,  British  Columbia,  206. 

'*      of  stone,  Pulenqne,  913. 
Massachusetts,  brass   arrowheads  fVom 

Indian  grave,  733. 
"  carved  stone,  210,  486. 

"  crania,  18,28,29.208,991, 

477,  483,  487,  785. 
'*  cranium  from  under 

shellheap,  18. 
'*  human  remains,  18,  906, 

**  Indian    grave,    Revere, 

obJecU,  483,  484,  7». 
**  Indian  grave,  Uxbridge, 

objects,  483. 
"  iron  implements,  18. 

"  *'    tomnhawk.  483. 

"  metal  button  with  Indian 

skeleton,  200. 
"  pi|ies,  73,  483,  484,  783. 

"  pottery,  484. 

"  shellheaps,  17. 

'*  soapstone  pot  Arom  In- 

dian grave,  fig.,  27S. 
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Massachusetts,  stone  Implements,  13,  17, 

18.  19,  207,  208,  209.  216, 
48S,    484.  487,    488.  724, 
737,  730,  740.  742,  743. 
"  stone  mortar,  215. 

Mat  A*om  cIlff-hotiRe.  Colorado,  14. 
MatA  made  bv  the  Fans,  Africa,  487. 
Matthews,  C.  L.  S.,  15. 

"  Kev.Mr..203. 

Mattinpr.  cediir-bark,  l*uiret*s  sound,  487. 
Maxwell  Hou^e,  proprietors,  203. 
Blaycr,  B..  737. 

''      Collection  obtained,  724,  737. 
Mc  Adams.  W..  749. 
McAllister,  W..  739. 
McChesncy,  C.  K.,  744. 
*»  J.  I)..  750. 

McClure,  W.P„486. 
McGuler,  H.,  748. 
McGuire,  J.  D..  742. 
McNair,  A.  H.,  740. 

♦*  *•       olijects  (Vom  Egypt,  723.* 

Meiirs.  J.  A.,  24,  748. 
Mendoza,  D.  G.,  746. 
Menteilh,  J.  D.,  216. 

Meriill.  S.,  215.  FCol..  4»l. 

Metalc  and  stone,  mound,  La  Platte  Co., 
Metz.  C.  L..  735.  750. 
Mexican  collection  arranged,  724. 

tribes  derived  fk-oni  the  San  Juan 
district,  553. 
Mexicans,  ancient,  a  free  military  democ- 
racy. 161. 
"  on  the  social  organization  of 

ancient.  475. 
"  tenure  of  land   and  cufitoms 

with  respect  to  inheritance 
among,  385. 
'*  war  and  warfnre  of,  90. 

Mexico,  antiquities,  716,  734. 

*'        cast  t»f  Palenquo  Tablet,  742. 
**        cave,  objects.  734. 
**        copper  nxo,  736. 
•♦        crania.  716,  731. 
**        explorati<ms,  4(10,  716,  733. 
**        horse  iiccoutremonts,  USS, 
"        Indian  iirticles,  211,  716.  733. 
>*         Mayer  Collcctiou.  724,  736. 
**        rooiinds.  objects,  734. 
**        noti(^  of  collections.  1!)2.  733. 
*''        objects  from  arrange*!.  729. 
*<        ornaments,  734,  735,  786. 
**        Palmer.  E.,  explonitions,  733. 
pipes,  734. 

pottery,  211,  490,  733,  734,  736. 
Pneblo  oi;  149. 

sketch  of  the  siege  by  Coilez,  166. 
spindle  whorls,  7.'{7. 
stamps  and  moldn,  737. 
stone  curving,  human  head.fl'om 
ciive,  207.  [740. 

**      implements,  734,  7:tt,  73({, 
"      mask  Axim  Palenque,  213. 
"      sculpture,  734,  7:i«. 
vegetable  pro<hu-ts  used  by  In- 
dians, 7:»,  734. 
Mica,  New  JerHey,  484. 
'^      stone  grave,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  208. 
"        ••  •*      Tenn.,  732. 

Michigan,  mounds,  728. 

'*  photograph  of  ornnment,  20. 

Middletown,  Museum  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 494. 
Mills.  C,  217. 

Milwaukee,  Naturaliachen   Veraina   von 
Wisconsin,  746. 
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Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 4nsi,  748. 
Mississippi,  articles  IVom  mound,  14, 
mounds,  7X8. 
stone  implements.  18. 
valley,  mounds,  473. 
Missouri,  Big  inouiid  at  St.  Luuii»,  475. 740. 
"         carved  shell  disks  from  mound, 

485.  7:i2. 
**         casta  of  Jars,  18. 

chambered  mounds,  717, 738. 
explorations.  717. 
mounds,  717,  728. 
paint  n*om  mound,  484. 
photographs  of  pottery,  17. 
pi}»e8.  mounils.  484.  48H. 
pottery,  mounds,  208,  211,  214, 
216.  484.  486,  488.  728. 
"  shell  bends,  mounds,  484,  486, 

740. 
*'  stone  Implements.  210,  214,  482, 

4a5.  486.  740,  742,  743. 
Modoc  Indian  comb.  14. 
MohMve  Indians,  articles  made  and  used 

by,  17. 
Monk's  mound.  471. 
Montezuma's  well,  model,  743. 
Moofiy,  J.  I>.,2i8. 
Moore,  C.  B  ,  491,  7;V5. 
*•       Collection,  476. 
"       Egyi»tian  c^illectlon,  723. 
Morgan,  J.  !>.,  2(13, 212, 310. 

**        L.   U..    Description   of  ancient 
stone   Pueblo,   on   the    Anlnuis 
River,     New     Mexico,     with    a 
ground  plan,  475,  536. 
'*        L.  H.,  notice  of  Mr.  Bandelier's 
papers,  12. 
W.F..  7.«. 
Morse,  £.  9.,  IL  196.  216,  750. 

**      objects  tVom  Japan,  72S. 
G.  W.,  747. 
Mortar,  stationary,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  pho- 
t4»graph.  20. 
"       used  in  the  Pueblos,  542. 
Mortillet.  G.  de.,  744. 
Mosaic.  IComan.  4!d. 
Moses,  T.  P.,  21.'^. 
Mosier,  Mrs.,  1^9. 
Mound  and  circle.  Ohio.  67. 

**         Athens  Co..  Ohio,  obJecU,  19. 
*'         Bell  Co.,  Kv..  15, 209. 
"         Big.  in  St.  I^uls,  destruction.  475. 
Mound-builders,  derived  from  New  Mex- 
ico^ 552.  [470. 
distribntion  of  aouthem, 
houses.  2415. 
identity  witli  stone  grave 

people,  727. 
map  and  exploration  of 

a  town  of.  $i9. 
several  nations  of,  727. 
Tennessee,    conclusions 

regarding,  204. 
town,  exploration.  904. 
'*     objects    fi-um,  ar- 
ranged, 728. 
Mound,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  firagment   of 
cloth,  18. 
"        Cahokia,  470. 
"       circles  In  Ohio,  51. 
**       construction,  57.  [76. 

'*       council-hoittse  of  Cherokees  tm, 
**       Edgefield.  Tenn.,   stone   imple- 
ments, 482. 
*'       Elv ,  Va.,  a  place  of  residence,  81. 
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Mound.  La  Platte  Co..  Cnl.,  mefcate,  iStl. 
]arKe^t  in  the  United  States,  470. 
Lee  Co.,  Va..  objectn,  15,  27,  28. 
Lynxvillc,  Wb.,  Iiiinian  cniniiim, 

**       Madison  Co.,  Mias.,  objects,  U. 

**       Marion  Co.,  KNiiKas,  718. 

**       MiHAoiiri.  carved  sliell  diak,  plio* 

tofrrapli.  485. 
"        MoiilcV.  471. 
**       near  Csdiolcia,  European  articles 

in,  485. 
"       Newarlc,  Oido,  cop|»er  lieadA.  48j<. 
"      8t«»ne  pipe,  4^8. 

New  Yoric,  olijectn,  741. 

Ohio,  section  (»('.  flg.,  (18. 

Paragoonuti,  Utah,  objects.  218. 

ruytton,  Utah.  ol>ject8. 213. 

remains  of  cedsr  posts  75. 

Rohe  Hill.  Va.,  exjilorftl,  75. 

KiiMiielirille,  Tenn.,  objects,  15. 

Santa  Clara,  Utah.  oi>jerU>,  13. 

Seltzertown.  accounts  or.  470. 
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spruce  Creelc,  Florida,   descrip- 
tion, 483. 
"  **  ••  pottery, 

4ft1. 
"       St.  Geonre,  southern   Utali,  ol>- 

J«^ctH.  20)1.  218. 
*'       Tennet^see,  copper  and  wood  ear 

ornauiont^,  483. 
*'       Xenia,  Ohio,   btoue   implements 
and  pipes,  4h8. 
Mounds,  nbr>eiK'e  of  in  Texas.  719 

Alabama.  >>tone  implements,  212. 
Arltnnsas,  73ii,  742. 

•*         chanK'ter  of,  719. 
"  pottcrv,  210. 

Bowling's  farm,  U*enn.,  objects, 

214. 
conflictinfr  testimony  of  the,  11. 
Da  Lota.  7-20,  742. 
di'>triliutioii  of,  728. 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  ohjects.  17. 
Duideitli.  III.,   huuinn  reninin«, 
Florida.  741.  [18. 

map  of,  72i. 
oHen  contuu  European 
objects.  4(i8. 
Illiuuis,  485.  720,  748. 
Kannas,  7>'i8. 

i.oul>«iuna,  stone  implements,  18. 
Mcrom.  Ind..  objo<'ts.  18. 
MiHSiHsiupl  valley,  473. 
Misfeouri,  717,  7:^8,  740. 

"  pottery,  etc.,  808.  211, 

214.  21H,  484.  481),  488. 
Nicnrngna,  pottery,  40». 
olijecls  from,  arranged,  727. 
Ohio.  1.5.  .57,  IW,  713. 
Santa  Fe  Lake,  Cade's  Poml.  etc.. 

Florida.  487. 
soutli-cn stern  Ohio,  report  on  ex- 
plorations, 51. 
Tennessee,  description,  objects, 
810. 
"  explorntion,  S:)7. 

**  not    always    burial 

mounds,  339. 
Tola,  Nicara^rua.  objects.  491. 
within  earthwork  in  Tenn.,  ex- 
ploration, :i41. 
with  fitone  cliambers,  717,  738. 
Wolf  riam.  Ohio,  66. 
Mummied  animals,  Ejfypt,  4U0. 
llsh,  Egypt,  209. 
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Mummied  head  with  braidefl  hair,  -Pern, 

iig..  sai. 

Muminlos,  Peru,  description  and  figures, 
278,  284. 

*•  portions  of,  Egypt,  490. 

Bf  ummy  cloth.  Egypt,  4)iU,  741. 
Munich,  Ciescllschalt  fUr  Anthropologie, 

Rtnologie,  und  Urgeschichte,  218^  488, 

746. 
Munroe,  C.  E..  207,  210. 
Mnrdock.  8..208. -.>21. 
Museum,  additions,  13,  207, 470,  783. 

■*         Buildiufr,  llr^t  meeting  of  Trus- 
ttres  in,  177. 

**         early  hi^tiu-y.  177. 

*•         its  re«;onl  for  ten  years,  7. 

"         open  to  the  public.  714,  728. 

'*         preliminary  arrangement  of  191, 
725. 

**        reference  to  its  temporary  quar- 
ters. 10. 

**         removal  to  new  building,  191. 
Musical  instrumi*nts,  Fiji,  487. 

"  '*  Indians  oilhe  Amazon.  401. 

**  **  Mexican  Indians,  734. 


Nashville  American.  203. 212. 
Navajo  blankets  and  Hitsht't*,  485. 

''        Indians,  objects,  730. 
Necklace,  A tVicu,  211. 
*'  Ahifka.  207. 

•*  Bra7.il,  211. 

'*  Hawaiian  Islantis,  7.i2. 

**  nH)dern  Indian,  211. 

Needle  in  sheath,  AtrU  a,  211. 
Newliold,  M.,  I'M. 
New  Britain  Island,  club,  741. 
New  (jrenada,  gold  ornaments.  0,  20. 
New  Gumea,  dre^s.  482. 
New  llampthirc,  potteiy,  48:1. 

stone    implements.    18, 
488.  7;». 
New  Jer>ey.  age  of  gravel  l»efl»»,  44. 
*'  buiie  iniplcuient.  48t. 

**  crania,  484.  7:i8 

"  difference  in  time   between 

nrgillite   and    flint  imple* 
menti*,  518. 
'*  explorations,  II,  11 8,  406. 715. 

Flint  chips,  paper  on  506. 
human  face  carved  on  stone, 
210.7.19. 
**  implements  of  Klati*,  514. 

**  mica.  484. 

*'  ornaments  of  stone.  484,  489. 

"  photographs  of  objects,  20. 

pipe>,  19,  484. 

pottery.  17,  212,  215,  484,  480, 
737.  TM,  739. 
**  Report  on  discovery  of  im- 

t dements    in    the    Glacial 
>rilt.  :)0. 
'*  Report  on  the  stone  imple- 

ments from  Glacial  Drill, 
225. 
*'  shell  and  glass  beads,  484. 

shcllheapH,  715. 
soapntone  pot,  788. 
stone  implementH,  18. 10, 200, 
210,  211.  212.  215,  484,  485, 
489.  737.  7.S8,  73». 
**  stone  implements  trom  the 

gravel.   17,  208.  209.  210,  214, 
215.  484.  715,  737,  780. 
"  stone  pot,  18. 
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Kew  Mexico,  clescii|>tk>ii  of  ancient  stone 
Pueblo.  5W. 
*•  "        moilel»  or  Pueblos,  TW*  74S. 

pottery,  2l:i. 

stone  Irauloments,  487,  401, 
7S«. 

**         **        vegetable  products  used  bj 
Indians,  216. 
New  York,  American  Geographical  So* 
cietjr,  404. 
**  Americiin   Mnseum  of  Nat* 

ursi  Hist4»ry.  750. 
Astor  Library,  33. 
bone  implement,  485. 
'*  bra>*s  rinpr,  74-1. 

*'  cast  <>r  carved  stone,  SIB. 

"  crania,  4M.  I7«. 

'^  deposit  of  stone  implements, 

**  expIorntionH  of  mounds,  7:21. 

"  High    Rock    Spring,  objects 

f^Yim  under  7210. 
**  human  bone**.  488,  741.     [iS-l. 

"  Indian  grave  at  Sag  Harbor. 

**  Metropolitan  mu^um  of  Art, 

18.  218.  4!I4.  750. 
"  monn<l8.  728.  741. 

"  potlrrv,  741.  743. 

"  fthellheap  at  Sag  Harbor.  484. 

**  stone  implements,  18, 484, 488, 

787.  780.  740.  741. 
Kew  Zealand,  ^tone  implements,  18. 
Nez  Perc^9  Indians,  bread  14. 
Nicaragua,  bead^  of  lione,  stone  and  shell, 
IM.  211.  402,  740. 
**  carved  metates.  402.  [740. 

"  Cave  at  Cuciriznn,  objecto  488, 

**  cavefl.     shellheaps,     burial 

mounds  rock  inscription ,400. 
**  crania,  eaves,  486.  740. 

"  explorations.  4H8,  716. 

**  human  bfine^,  cave,  486,  740. 

*«  !d<»ls,740. 741. 

"  Jade  knife.  402. 

**  mound  at  Tola.  objActs.  401. 

•«  pottery.  lOK.  SlI,  460,  486,  401, 

740. 
*<  '*        shellmottnd     at     La 

Virgin.  4W. 
"  shellmound  at  I«a  Virgin,  486. 

**  spindle-whorls.  402. 

**  ^tone  implements,  486, 482, 740. 

**  whiKlles,  402.  740. 

"         wooden  stool  f^m  cave,  740. 
NicoluccI,  (;.,210. 

Nipher,  F.  E..  210.  748.  [217. 

North  America,  casts  of  heads  of  Indians, 
**  ropi>er  implement.  743. 

**  Indian  bait  basket,  4M. 

••  •*    clubs,  214. 

**  "    implements.  21 1,786. 

*•  "    leggings,  782. 

**  notice  of  collections,  192. 

"  photogiaph  of  stone  im- 

plements, etc..  214. 
North  Carolina,  pipe  desrrilM'd.  16. 
"  »•         ]»otterv,  215, 738. 

stone  implements,  10, 312, 
215,  783,  738, 740. 
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OI»er  Collection.  787. 

Officers  of  the  Mupenm.  4. 178.  46i,  712. 

Ohio.  Ash  Cave  in  H04-king  Co.,  10.  [721. 
**  bnrial  vanlt  nnder  monnd  of  utone, 
**  cnats  of  human  heads  carved  In 
stone,  215. 


Ohio,  eloth  Arom  a  mound,  18. 
"      collection,  724. 
**     copper  beads,  monnd,  488. 
**     corn  fram  Madtsonville  graves,  741. 
**      crania,  28,  735. 
**     earthworks  in,  represented,  721. 
**     explorations,  10. 721. 
'*     flint,  aneient  mining  for,  54. 
"      hematite  implements,  488. 
**     mounds  and  earthworks,  15,  51, 58, 

68,  JWS,  «7,  728. 
**  **       objects,  15, 10, 488.  743. 

**     photographs  of  skuIU  from  monnd, 
"      pipe  from  mound.  488.  [215. 

"      pottery.  15,  217,  488,  401,  735,  743. 
**      Stone  Fort  at  Glen  ford  Station.  55. 
"      stone  imj>lements,  13, 15, 18, 200,  SIS, 

217,  487,  488. 
**     Bc|K>rt  on  exploration  of  a  cave,  48. 
*•  "       "  -**  mounds,  61. 

••     rock-shelter,  481. 
**     OJIbwa  Indians,  articles  made  and 

used  by,  17. 
"      Valley,  ornaments,  487,  742. 
"  "       pottery.  200. 212. 

"  **       stone  implemcntii,  SIS.  74S. 

Ornament,   bear's   tootli,   stone   graves, 
Tennottf'ee,  fig..  335. 
**  copper    fk-om    stone    grave, 

Tennesj>ee,  fig.,  307. 
"  mound,  Missouri.  738. 

"  stone.  United  Statei>,  732. 

Ornaments,  bone,  stone  graves,  Tenn.,21S. 
'•  Egypt.  400. 

"  gofd  fW>m  Bogata.  90. 

"  Indians.  Venoxuela.  737. 

**  •Mexico,  734,  785. 

"  shell,  bone,  stone,  teeth,  Isl- 

ands  of  San  Clemente  and 
Santa  Catalina,  216, 486. 
**  shell.  Ktone   graves,  I'enn., 

218,  487. 
**  stone  graves,  Tenn.,  213, 487, 

735,736. 
**  st«me.  New  Jersey,  484. 

Osgood,  A..  17, 206. 
F.  8.,  750. 
Otis,  G.  A..  0.  751. 

Overton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J..  M.,  203. 21S.  306. 
Owl,  representation  on  pottery  Arom  v»> 
rious  countries,  8. 


Pacific  Islands,  notice  of  collection,  19S. 

**        weapons  and  paddies,  18, 

Packard,  A.  S..  Jr..  18.  [211,  737. 

Paddies.  Indiann  of  the  Amaton,  491. 

Pah  Ute  Indians,  collections,  1.3, 190,  S13. 

*<      **         **         no  longer  pottery  ma- 

kerf>.  213. 
"      *♦         "         salt  mine,  210. 
Palaeolithic  implements,  England,  photo- 
graphs, 4l5. 
"  ••  New  Jersey,  17, 

18,  in. 
«  "  of    the  Glacial 

drift  of  New  Jersey.  Report  on,  30. 
Pnlenque  tablet.  ca(*t.  742. 
Palmer,  E.,  13. 17. 19,  210,  SIS,  S15, 216,  t>S, 
735.  74:{,  750. 
**       "    Account  of  Cave  DwelUBgB 

In  UUh.  200. 
*<       <*    explorations.  10,  198,  SIO,  SIS. 
460.  716,  719. 
Parker,  F.  A..  207. 
Parkman,  F.,  19. 
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Parry,  C.  C,  IS. 

Patrick,  J.  J.  R.,  786.  [473. 

«*        **  **   inodelH  or  Cnbokia  Mound, 
Paabody  Edneation  Fund,  479. 

*•  ♦•  *•    Trustees  of.  4M. 

**        Geori^,  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
"  *•       mediil,  or  47»,  4M.    [111. 

*'  *»       portniH,  479. 

<*        Museum,  view  of,  frontispiece. 
Pecos  Church,  ratter,  14. 
Peet,  8.  Dm  495. 

Pelew  Islanders,  photographs,  Sid. 
Pennsylvania,  ciaula.  490,  738. 

'<  glass  beads,  490.  TM. 

**  Indian  suapbtone  qunrrv, 

"  pipes,  737.  [tU. 

•*  poUerv,  487,  737,  738. 

"  shell  l>eNds,  485.  738. 

**  Si)Mpst(>ne  pot,  738. 

**  i>toiie  implements.  SO,  810, 

Sll,  S15,  8.\V  481,  48i{.  487.  737.  738,  788. 
Perl'urated  stones,  Califoniia,  Mb. 

*•  *♦  '•       Hgs..SQ6,367. 

"  '<         chibhends,  741. 

Perkins.  G.  A.,  I.*},  743. 

G.  H..2ie,  749. 
Perrv,  J.  B.,  SI4. 
Persia,  wootlen  booon,  741. 
Pern,  AKa^8is  Colle<'tion,  IS. 
**     Aymnra  garments,  Sll. 
'*      Blake  Collection,  luft,  S16,  S77. 
"  ••  •*  of  crania,  478. 

**     bronte,  8,  18. 
"     Bucklin  CoUertlon,  724. 
**     copper  ornament,  490. 
•*  *•       tweezers,  490. 

**      crania,  478,  485. 
**      horse  nccuutrements,  480. 
**     human  bodies,  SU9,  SIK. 
*'      luMcribed  rucks,  S14,  477,  490. 
"      Mayer  Colle<ttion,  7S4. 
"     m  um m ies,  S09,  S 16. 
**     notice  of  collections,  101. 
**     oiOects  n*om  graves.  1  A,  SI  1 ,  400. 
*'      photographs  of  pottery.  13. 
**      pottery,  8,  J5.  477,  490,  732,  7:18. 
**      tattooetl  arm,  490. 
Pemvian  collection,  additions,  8. 
Peters,  D.C.,  11. 
Pickering,  C,  S5,  742,  747. 
'•  •'    beqnei^t,  72.5. 

•*  "    Collection,  7'23. 

"  •*    Mrs..  74S,  TflO. 

Pilling.  C.  E  ,  4tf2,  742. 
Pipes,  Alabama,  14. 
*'      Arkan-af,  739,  742. 
*'      caiiTif*.  Kannas,  718. 
'*      California.  208,  488. 
*'     Canada,  488. 
*•     Delaware.  485, 
"      Illinois,  211,  730. 
**     Indian  graves,  Mass.,  483, 481, 783. 
*'      Kansns,  718.  7:{8. 
**      Kentucky,  484. 
*'     lead,  Indian  grave,  Mass.,  483. 
**     manufacture   by  former   Indians, 

Cal.,  288. 
"      Massachusetts,  209,  738. 
**     Mexico,  737. 
**      modern  Indian,  811,  738. 
**      Mohave,  17. 
**     mound,  Kentucky,  787. 
**  '*       Missouri,  484, 488. 

•*  "       Ohio,  488. 

**  "       Tennessee,  15. 

*'     Kew  Jersey,  19, 80, 212, 484. 
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Pipes,  North  Carolina,  16. 
•*      Ohio,  487,  488. 
•*      OJibwa,  17. 
**      Pennsylvania.  737. 
"      8ant«  Catalina,  Cal..  480. 
**     stems  of  clay,  Traiiton.  N.  J.,  SIS. 
"     stoue-gravos,  Tennessee,  484. 
"         "  •*  •*  Hgs.,  928, 

346.  349,  3A0;  351,  352. 
**     Tennessee.  15,  18, 19,  SIS. 
"      Texas.  740. 

"     tubular,  Mass.  and  Cal.,  78, 800. 
"      Unitetl  States,  487. 
"      Virginia.  810. 
'*      wood.  Rocky  Mountain,  800. 
Pltcalrn*s  Iitland,  native  cloth,  211. 
Plants  used  by  Imlians  of  Cal.  for  basket 

work  nud  for  dyeing,  52:),  584. 
Poinsett,  J.  K.,213. 
PoiUhing  HtoneA,  Mexico,  736. 
Pool,  II.  W.,  4fU,  740. 
Porter.  Governor  of  Tennessee.  803. 
Porto  Rico,  stone  and  pottery  objects,  14. 
Pottery,  Alabama.  14. 
•'       Arabia.  741. 
'*        Arizona,  19. 
*'       Arkansas,  739. 
'*       Bniisli  HtHuturas.  486. 
**       Cahnkia  Mound,  4r5. 

Cahforaia.dSI. 
'<       Canada,  14. 

cave,  Mexico.  734. 
•'  "      0«iit»,  19 

Tennessee,  SIS,  482. 
Utah,  213,  270. 
Virginia,  209. 
China,  740. 

childrenh*  graves  in   houses  of 
Moundbiiilders,    Tenn.,    ligs., 
a'kt. :  57.  35H,  aw. 
*•       coil-made.  467,  521. 
**        Colorado,  19,  482.  738,  741. 
'•  grave,  482. 

Dakota  Territory,  741,  748. 
Egypt.  490.  741. 
fare,  Guayaquil,  215. 
Fiji,  487. 
France,  4fM). 

Florida,  48.<,  487,735,  737,  741. 
glazed,  mound  in  Fli»rltla,  468. 

••       "       *•     Spanish 
make,  487. 
**  **       remarks  on,  408. 

**       Greece,  4t<8,  4r0.  743. 
**       Illinois,  48.5,  74:1. 
*'       Indian  grave.  Mass.,  484. 

Indiana,  14. 217,  488. 
*•       Indians  of  California,  467,  480. 
**       Italy,  210.  4>N).  491. 
'*        Kentucky.  488. 
**       Kickapoit  Indians,  743. 
<*       Maine,  483. 
*'       Massachusetts,  484. 
**       Mattap«>ny  Indians,  741. 
"        Malt:),  741. 
**       method  of  innnufRctnre.soutliem 

California.  521. 
"       Mexican  Indians.  811,  TH. 
"        Mexico,  4tt),  734.  736,  737. 
Missouri,  18.  484,  48ii,  488. 

arr.iugeinent,  ?28. 
photographs,  17. 
Mohave,  17. 
monndbuilders*   bouses,  Tenn.« 

flirs.,  353. 
mounds,  Arkansas,  816,  780,  748. 
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Pottery,  motinUs,  Ploridft.  4H7,  483,  487. 
••  •'         Iiiuiana,  18. 

•*  **        Kentnckv.  15. 

»*  •*        Mexico,  Y:U. 

&IiH^ouri,  20i,  211,  2U, 

216,  484,  48rt. 
NIcNravUH,  4K0. 
Ohio,  488.  74:{. 
Teiinc.-*!<i*«,  214. 
»•         Ut:ih.  -iOfl,  2l:t. 
•*         Virfrinia.  80. 
New  Hampcihire.  488. 
•*     Jei>t>y,  17.  )»,  212,  215,  484, 

48fl,  737.  788. 
••     Mexico.  218. 
"     York,  18,  741.  74.1. 
NicarHKUti,  211.  48<:.  4U],  740. 
North  Oiiroliiia.  215. 
Ohio.  15,  217.  488,  7.f5.  743. 

"      Valley.  20«,  211. 
Pah  Ule,  2l:J. 

*'      "     not  now  made.  213. 
PeunAvlvania,  487,  737.  7:18. 
I'erii,  8,  15,  4(K),  732,  TW. 
*•      liKureo,  283,  2U.3,  2M,  2il5, 
2JWt,  2»7. 


'*       i)hologr}i|ih!4,  13. 
Porlo  Rico,  14. 


rock*»heller,  Ohio,  491. 
bhclllieapD,  Fltirida.  487,  741. 
Japan,  218. 
"  Maine,  483. 

South  Carnliiia.  48({. 
Spanish.  491. 

BtonC'gruves,  Tenne^^ee,  213, 211. 
21.y48-i.48:{,484.408, 
488,  782.  735.  7.M. 
"  "         "     TeniieoKee,  il'/«..  808, 

SI  7. 81{».  820. 821, 322.  .323,  :I24. 325. 
328,  :127,  843,  MS,  348,  347,  848. 
:i4U.  8.^3. 
"       Swi8s»  Lakes,  401. 
••        Syria.  400. 

Tennei(»ee,  208,  213.  214.  21.5.  482. 

iKi.  4M,  488,  488.  736.  73U,  738. 
Texa".  743. 

Tiahiiannco,  Lake  Titlcaca,  480. 
Tvre,  490. 
Utah,  19. 
»*       ViMinont.  482. 

VlrKlum,2IO.  492. 
••        Western  I-iland^,  211. 
"       We<*t  Virginia.  488. 
"        Wisconsin,  491. 
**       Wnrteinbcrir,  14. 
Potts,  W.  J.,  488,  496. 
Ponrtale«.  L.  P..  2IH.  485,  401,  495. 
Powell.  J.  W.,  203.  21rt,  4!W. 
PreHiiient  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lejre.  tran«nii»Bion  of  Hcports  to,  3, 
I7.\484.  718. 
Pribiloff  Islandfi,  g.irtnents,  Implements, 

moflelH  of  lioatH,  2U8. 
Prondl'oot,  J.  H  .  7i5. 
Pulillcalion  fund.  dei«ira1)l1lty  of,  481. 
Publications  of  the  Mn«eum,  481. 
Pueblo,  nnr'ient   »-tone.  on   the    Animas 
Kiver,    description     of,     with 
plan  .5.H}. 
Nations,  objects  from,  arranged, 
])lan  of  ancient.  637.  [727. 

population  of,  ^38. 
Pueblos,  general  remark*  im,  53*^. 

models  of  728.743 
Pugel's  Sound,  bar'ket,  matting,  flsiihook, 
Ushing  line,  487. 
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Pulsifer,  W.  H.,  740. 
Putnam,  B.  W.  208,  221. 

k\  W.,  17,  18.  22,  2.5,  29,  2IS,  219, 
482.  48*1,  484,  4&'i,  487.  488, 
739.  740,  7.)0. 
**         "     **    Archwological  Explora- 
tions in  Tenn.,  .306. 
"         •*     •*    exploration    of    monnd- 
ijuilder.<«*  town  in  Ten- 
ne«M*e.  204. 
**         **     **    explorations    in    Tenn., 

201.  21.3.  305. 
"         "     "    Manufucture    of     »oap- 
stitne  pots  by  former 
Indiana  of  New  Eng* 
land,  273. 
"         "     *'    Note  on  tubes  of  stone, 
etc.,  found  in  mounds, 
73. 
••         *•     "    Reports   as   Cur«itor,  7, 

191,  480,  715. 
"         Mrs.  F.  W..  485. 
Pyrites  from  stone  grave,  Va.,  206. 


Rabbit  net.  Pah  Uto  Indians.  21.3. 
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